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OCTOBER,   1852. 


THE    OPBniNO    O 

Thib  number  is  the  first  of  a  new  venture 
opon  the  good  nature  of  m^  friends,  the 
readers  of  the  Review,  who  for  two  years 
past  with  commendable  patience  have  smil- 
ed npon  the  efforts  made  to  please  them. 
Will  they  continue  to  smile  ?  It  is  hoped 
thejr  will,  and  that  others,  many  others,  will 
unit«  with  them  in  laudable  efforts  to  sus- 
tun  a  work  that  has  been  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cause,  and  which  has 
been  continued  in  spite  of  many  difficulties 
during  the  two  years  just  closed. 

The  proprietor  has  not  expected  to  reap 
any  great  pecuniary  reward  for  his  labors, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  amply  oompensaled,  provided  he  devotes 
himself  vigorously  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
He  has  a  wide  field  open  before  him,  npon 
vhich  he  is  ever  ready  to  sow  the  good  seed 
of  useful  knowledge.  VTho  will  not  receive 
it  ?  The  great  West,  and  the  South  and 
South-west,  are  filled  with  an  intelligeut 
population,  who  are  animated  with  uprisings 
of  good  taste,  and  who  are  becoming  arous- 
ed to  the  importance  of  acquiring  definite 
and  reliable  information  upon  matters  of 
hortionltaral  and  rural  interest.  There  are 
also  many  who  have  already  taken  bold 
strides  onward  upon  this  pathway  of  tm- 
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provement — the  pioneers  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods,  and  who  are  slready  valuable  teach- 
ers. Let  their  light  not  be  hidden  in  their 
own  valley  ;  let  it  shine  out  to  illumine  oth- 
ers  less  accessible  to  their  meliorating  influ- 
ences than  the  few  favored  neighbors ;  let 
them  communicate  to  the  readers  of  thin 
work  by  sending  their  contributions  of  gath- 
ered observations  upon  our  favorite  topics. 

Kind  friends :  for  two  years  I  have  en- 
deavored to  cater  to  your  Wants.  It  haa 
been  a  pleasant  and  a  willing  task.  I  hav« 
endeavored  so  to  manage  it  as  to  please  all 
reasonable  beings  ;  but  am  sensible  that  in 
some  instances  failure  has  attended  the  ef- 
fort, and  a  few  excellent  persons  have  been 
dissatisfied,  and  withdrawn  their  support. 
A  straight  forward  course  will  be  pursued 
in  conducing  \tij"jcumal,'aCd"  the  result 
must  bo.  left  to  rest  upon 'the  decision  of 
those  •bo.''*'.*  to  i*  4*  jijdgcfli  /-, 

One  other  subject,  in  the  course  to  be 
adopted  in  the  present  and  future  volumes, 
needs  to  be  prominently  set  forth.  The 
terms  are,  that  the  subscription  mu3tbej»i»^ 
in  advance.  This  is  necessary  to  the  succesa 
of  all  similar  works,  and  must  be  rigidly 
adhered  to.  Therefore,  if  any  person  faib 
to  make  a  prompt  remittance  of  the  amount 
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due  on  the  volume  now  in  progress,  be  must 
not  be  disappointed  should  the  ensuing  num- 
bers fail  to  reach  him,  for  it  is  determined 
to  enforce  this  rule ;  it  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  work,  to  the  comfort  of  the 
person  conducting  it,  and  to  the  welfare  and 
profit  of  all  parties  concerned.  Lend  jour 
aid,  then,  by  a  prompt  liquidation  of  the 
claim  which  I  trust  jou  will  all  admit  me 
to  hold  upon  your  purses  for  another  year. 
Be  prompt,  and  you  will  feel  none  the  poor- 
er, while  the  poor  workmen  will  be  satisfied 
in  their  weekly  demands.  But  the  proposi- 
tion is  so  plain  and  so  palpably  just,  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  expend  arguments  upon 
it.  The  rule  is  simple,  so  that  all  may  com- 
prehend its  import ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
work,  the  comfort  of  the  editor,  and  more 
than  all,  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  re- 
quires that  it  shall  be  decidedly  enforced. 
I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  some  persons 
feel  in  making  remittances.  This  is  much 
diminished  by  the  present  postal  arrange- 
ments, and  may  be  made  still  more  easy  by 
two  or  more  persons  uniting ;  and  further 
still,  in  the  few  instances  which  exist,  by 
sending  the  back  dues,  and  if  you  choose 
to  trust  me,  by  sending  an  advance  for  two 
years,  which  may  be  done  by  inclosing  five 
dollars,  and  this  sum  will  entitle  the  sub- 
scriber to  receive  the  work  for  two  years, 
t>r  the  two  volumes. 

The  Editor  is  and  has  been  obliged  to 
travel  exteoui^^ly,  embraf ip^  ^vcry  oppor- 
>tunity  to  use^  \m  eyes  an({  eTafs'in  q)}taining 
correct  horti<{ul^ur4]infoQtati2)]>*ipr  ttte  ben- 
.efit  of  hiV-f^*Bfs:  '-ThJ  '^Jat*  State  Fairs 
and  horticultural  shows  of  the  country  have 
been  visited  as  generally  as  possible,  with 
.especial  regard  to  the  horticultural  depart- 
ments. The  State  Pomological  Convention 
of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  referred  to  on  anoth- 
er page  under  the  head  of  Transactions, 
imd  the  great  gathering  of  Fruit  Growers 


at  Philadelphia,  have  both  of  them  been 
visited  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  in  the 
valuable  pomological  information  to  be  ob- 
tained upon  such  occasions.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  improve  each  opporttuity  to  ren- 
der the  pages  of  the  Review  more  and  more 
valuable  to  the  reader;  and  for  all  this, 
subscribers  are  only  asked  to  be  prompt, 
and  to  exert  their  influence  to  extend  the 
subscription  list,  which  is  urged  for  their 
own  benefit,  in  the  improvement  of  the  work, 
which  is  promised  to  ensue  if  increased 
means  be  furnished. 

Societies  are  requested  to  take  under 
their  consideration  the  propriety  of  award- 
ing books  as  premiums.  The  successful 
candidates  will  thus  receive  a  valuable  me- 
mento of  their  triumphs,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  enabled  by  their  increased  stock  of 
knowledge  to  compete  again  with  renewed 
and  increased  prospects  of  success.  But  it 
is  hardly  necessary  here  to  say  more  upon 
this  topic,  since  many  of  our  state  and  coun* 
ty  societies  have  already  incorporated  this 
idea  in  making  up  their  premium  lists  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  great  satisfaction  will 
ensue  to  most  of  those  who  win  the  prizes. 

Reader,  I  have  made  you  my  annual 
cong^.  A  good  year  to  you  all.  May 
your  numbers  increase  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  may  you  become  more  and  more  satis- 
fied with  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Thx  Editor. 


-••■ 


New  Eniht  to  the  Pjub. — ^A  horticultural 
friend  yesterday  showed  us  a  number  of  pear 
leaves,  with  a  number  of  small  green  worms 
upon  them,  some  so  small  as  to  be  almost  in- 
visible and  the  largest  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length.  They  are  very  ravenoua, 
and  some  trees  have  been  entirely  stripped 
by  them.  The  whale  oil  soap  (about  a  pound 
to  three  gallons  of  water)  kills  them  instant- 
ly. They  commence  by  eating  a  small  oi^ 
oular  hole  in  the  leaf;  but  soon  demolish  the 
whole,  including  the  B\»m.— Salem  (Man.) 
Oagetti. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  commani- 
cation  of  Mr.  Bonjnge,  to  the  National  In- 
telligencer, are  commended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  thoughtful  reader,  especiallj  in 
the  South,  in  which  we  are  to  witness  great 
changes  in  the  course  of  agriculture : — 

To  enter  into  an  argument  to  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  extending  agriculture, 
and  of  introducing  staples  for  that  purpose, 
I  have  not  time,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  do  so;  nor  probably  would  you  have 
space  for  such  arguments.  Let  it  suffice 
for  the  present  to  state,  that  by  commercial 
returns,  it  seems  you  import  some  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  than  you  export.  Now, 
without  touching  on  the  subject  of  protective 
tariffs  or  free-trade  subjects,  I  believe  the 
means  of  remedying  the  deficiency  is  easy — 
perfectly  to. 

In  two  articles  alone  you  consume  as  fol- 
lows: 
Coffee,  145,000,000  lbs.,  value, 

say        -        -        -      $34,000,000 
Tea,  28,000,000  lbs.,  value,  say   7,000,000 

$41,000,000 

There  is  a  sum  nearly  embracing  the  fifty 
millions  that  might  be  saved ;  and  these  ar- 
ticles do  really  cost  the  nation  much  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  because  of  the 
expense  of  shipping,  and  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  conveying  these  articles  to  Am- 
erica. 

Again :  America  imports  from  the  other 
side  of  the  globe — from  our  antipodes — 
wool,  hides,  saltpeter,  indigo.  The  first  two 
and  last  of  these  can  be  produced  here  for 
domestic  use,  and  probably  saltpeter  exists 
in  some  of  your  old  earths ;  and  even  that 
article  may  he  cultivated  too— saltpeter  pro- 
duces itself  in  the  earth  with  great  rapidity. 
These  staples  can  be  producea  for  domestic 
use,  and  in  any  quantity  for  exportation. 

The  words,  "introducUon  of  exotics,"  may 
startle,  or  may  not  interest  generally,  and 
perhaps  even  uose  more  exalted  minds  who 


reflect  for  the  people's  welfare ;  they  may 
seem  to  them  as  a  half  forgotten  dream. — 
Then  let  the  question  at  once  be  put  to  all, 
what  article  is  now  cultivated  in  America  thai 
has  not  been  at  one  time  unknown  to  Americaf 

All  the  articles  enumerated  above  may, 
with  the  same  success  as  cotton  and  rice,  be 
cultivated  in  some  one  or  other  section  of 
the  United  States. 

Chinese  cultivators,  on  an  average,  sell 
their  teas  at  seven  cents  per  pound. 

Javanese,  to  the  Dutch  government,  sold 
their  teas,  by  contract,  for  five  cents  per 
pound. 

In  Assam,  the  writer  made  his  teas  under 
four  cents  per  pound — ^a  tea  far  superior  to 
any  imported  into  this  country. 

American  consumers  pay  for  this  herb, 
which  is  produced  at  so  small  an  amount, 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound. 

It  is  curious  so  much  time  should  elapse 
and  no  efforts  be  made  to  introduce  these  sta- 
ples ;  artd  it  can  alone  be  solely  ascribed  to  aU 
absence  of  inquiry,  and  a  reckless  want  of 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  few  indi- 
viduals who  experimented  on  a  few  plants. 
Coffee  has  been  already  produced  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  a  change  of  thirty  degrees 
of  latitude  made  at  once.  Tea  has  been 
introduced,  by  a  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, from  the  scorching  latitude  of  Can- 
ton, twenty-three  degrees  north,  to  Green- 
ville, thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude.— 
There  is  not  a  latitude  in  the  world  hotter 
than  Canton,  and  so  different  from  that  of 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

The  genuine  teas  are  cultivated  from  lat- 
itude twenty-seven  degrees  to  thirty-two 
degrees  north  latitude,  under  severe  frosts 
and  snows,  and  many  of  the  mountains, 
high  upon  whose  sides  the  plant  grows,  are 
capped  with  perpetual  snow. 

Tea  can  be  produced  in  this  country  un- 
der seven  cents  a  pound,  calculating  labor 
at  fifty  cents  per  diem.  A  tea  plantation 
requires  care  the  first  and  second  years; 
after  which  His  a  most  hardy  phrU,  and  will 
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yield  tea  from  twentj-fire  to  thirty  years. 
So  the  only  labor  is  plucking  the  leaves  and 
drying  them,  which  is  labor  for  women  and 
children.  A  man  actively  engaged  ten 
hours  in  the  day  may  collect  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  of  green  leaf,  and  another  would 
manufacture  them,  and  the  quantity  of  dried 
tea  would  be  twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
pounds.  A  fair  plantation  would  produce 
three  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  I  have 
made  as  much  as  four  hundred  and  eighty 

rmnds  per  acre  in  the  year,  on  some  land 
held  on  the  western  border  of  China. 

Indigo. — ^No  one  doubts  the  capability  of 
America  to  produce  indigo ;  and  the  same 
cause  alone,  that  this  country  is  not  the 
world's  indigo  mart,  is  want  of  inquiry.  It 
is  said  that  the  manufacture  of  indigo  is 
unhealthy.  This  is  a  perfectly  erroneous 
impression.  I  cultivated  and  manufactured 
it  K>r  five  years,  and  never  suffered  from  it ; 
nor,  in  the  whole  of  my  experience,  did  I 
ever  hear  it  mentioned  by  planters  that  it 
was  unhealthy.  Indigo  can  be  produced 
here  under  thirty  cents  per  pound.  Prices 
of  indigo,  for  the  last  forty  years,  vary  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  per  pound. 

The  expenses  of  introducing  the  tea,  in- 
digo, and  coffee  plants,  the  date-tree  for 
sugar,  man|;o,  lechee,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  fruit  trees,  various  grasses,  cereals, 
pulses,  millets,  etc.,  natives  of  latitudes 
similar  to  latitudes  of  North  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  and  across  under  thirty-six 
degrees  north  latitude  to  the  west,  would 
not  be  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  at 
most.  Is  there  no  spirited  man  or  body  of 
men  in  all  America — ^is  there  no  one  to  feel 
a  generous  resolve  to  give  to  his  country 
these  staples,  and  give  employment  to  the 
numbers  now  in  want  ? 

FHAKCIB    BOVTNOS. 


Aciloulture  in  the  Bandwioh  Uanda. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  editor  of 
the  Pdyneaian,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  publication  of  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  at  its 
first  annual  meeting  at  Honolulu,  in  August 
last.  The  papers  and  reports  on  Hawaiian 
agrioalture,  which  are  oompiled  in  this  publi- 
catioo,  are  higblv  interestiog,  and  many  of 
them  have  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

The  society  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
leading  residents,  and  its  object  is,  of  course, 


to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  mo^t  improved  and  most 
advantageous  system  of  agriculture.  It  has 
been  very  succesfol  in  its  organization,  and 
is  destined  to  achieve  great  good  for  the 
interest  of  the  islands  in  assisting  the  produc- 
tions of  its  soil. 

Were  our  eolumns  less  oecupied  this  mom- 
ing,  we  should  take  pleasure  in  furnishing 
those  of  our  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in 
agricultural  matters,  a  sketch  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  exhibited  in  Hawaiian 
affairs  by  tne  reports  before  us.  We  ean  not 
make  use  of  more  of  the  work,  however,  than 
the  following  extract  from  an  instructive 
statement  relative  to  the  Hawaiian  seasons : 

"  The  general  division  into  wet  and  dry 
months  forntihes  one  important  clue  to  Ha- 
waiian seasons.  The  rainy  months  in  the 
islands  are  generally  from  October  to  April, 
seven  in  number.  Altogether  frequently  little 
rain  falls  either  in  October,  November,  or 
April.  The  wet  season  varies  somewhat  in 
different  years  and  in  different  islands,  but  not 
generally  very  much. 

"  But  the  time  for  planting  the  same  articles 
in  different  soils  and  different  localities,  varies 
somewhat  widely.  And  in  respect  to  these 
planting  seasons  is  the  main  field  for  inquiry 
before  us. 

"  Not  only  is  the  rainy  season  to  be  con- 
sulted, but  the  natural  moistures  of  the  soil, 
its  elevation,  its  position  on  the  northern  or 
southern  slope  of  a  hill,  especially  the  side  of 
a  pali.  Many  crops  may  be  delayed  a  month 
or  two  in  places  wnere  irrigation  can  not  be 
pcacticed.  On  the  windward  coast,  especially 
near  the  sea,  the  seasons  of  high  surf,  when 
the  salt  spray  sweeps  over  the  coast  with  the 
power  of  a  destructive  frost,  must  be  consult- 
ed and  avoided.  During  that  season  com, 
beans,  potatos,  etc.,  if  planted  in  exposed 
situations,  are  sure  of  destruction.  In  many 
places  the  season  for  the  caterpillar  and  erulH 
worm  must  be  consulted.  Natives  on  Oaha 
rarely  think  of  planting  potatos,  com,  beans, 
etc.,  until  the  season  for  these  vermm  has 
passed." 

The  writer  here  enumerates  the  various 
productions  of  the  Island,  with  observations 
on  the  periods  of  planting,  and  general  direo- 
tione  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer.  The 
report  closes  with  a  few  intelligent  remarks 
on  the  climate,  and  the  effects  of  the  season 
of  Kaiko,  or  high  surf. 
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'^Oa  the  windward  mde  of  the  fBlands 
there  are  certain  periods  in  the  fall  or  winter 
when  there  is  a  high  surf  connected  with  a 
north  or  north-west  wind.  At  such  times  a 
■alt  spray  spreads  over  the  adjacent  shore, 
and  in  the  distance,  often  resembles  a  New- 
foundland fog. 

"The  salt  spraj  is  ruinous  to  manj,  per- 
haps most  vegetables  that  may  be  exposed  to 
it.  Corn,  wheat*  beans,  peas,  potatos  of  all 
kinds,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  wither 
before  it  as  if  cut  down  by  northern  frost. 
Even  the  leaves  of  the  tamarind  fall  as  if 
smitten  by  a  November  blast  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

'*  Natives  are  cautious  of  planting  in  places 
azpoeed  to  the  Kaiko  until  the  season  of  its 
Tiolonce  has  passed.*' — Alia  California. 

Thx  Hohet  Bu  nr  Galiiornia. — Mr. 
W.  W.  A.  Bnckley,  of  Newburg.  N.  Y.,  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  honey  bee  in 
California.  Ont  of  three  hives  taken  from 
New  York,  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Isthmus  with  one,  which  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
dsco  recently  in  healthy  and  working  order. 
Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  im- 
porting bees  to  the  Pacific,  in  consequence 
of  the  wax  melting  in  the  tropics.  Numerous 
experiments  have  failed  on  tnis  account 


round  them,  carrying  with  it  suflScient  heat 
to  prevent  freesing  of  the  ocean,  even  on 
the  northern  coasts.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  average  mean  temperatures  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  differ  less  in  Britain  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  equator.  The  following  table, 
calculated  from  twenty-six  years  of  daily 
maxima  and  minima  temperatures,  exhibits 
the  average  mean  range  throughout  Ibe 
year  at  Chiswick : 

Atkraob  TBxrauTTTBi   AT  Chiswick,   182$-18&1  ; 

TWBHTY-SIX  TSASS. 

Jan,  FA.  Mardk.Amil.  IHaw,  Jume» 

Mean  Max.  •-.42.21  47.41   50.88   57.48   65.03   77.14 

Mean  Min.  •••31.37  32.71   34.16   37  18  43.11   49.07 

Mean 36.79  40.06  42.52  47.30   54.07  60^1 

Mean  monthlj 

range--  10.84  14.70   16.72  20.35  21.92  23.07 


My. 
Mean  Max.  •  •  '64.07 
Mean  Min. --42173 

Mean 63.40 

Mean  monthly 
ranse  —••21.34 


Aw. 
73.20 
51.04 
62.12 


Sept. 
6iA9 
46.81 
67.15 


OcL 
58.93 
42.06 
50.50 


Nov. 
49.99 
36.17 
43.03 


The  GUmats  of  XSngland. 

We  suppose  the  climate  of  England  to  be 
to  most  Americans  a  profound  mystery. — 
That  a  country  sitaated  between  fifty  and 
fifty-five  degrees  nortli  latitude,  should  pos- 
sess a  far  milder  climate  than  we  enjoy 
between  forty  and  forty-five  degrees,  is  a 
strange  fact,  but  nevertheless  a  ''fixed'' 
one.  We  have  before  said,  the  cause  of  it 
is,  that  England  is  wanned  by  ocean  cur- 
rents. But  we  find  an  article  in  the  Gar- 
dener^s  Chronicle  so  fully  explaining  the 
matter,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
like  to  peruse  and  preserve  iL 

Prairie  Farmer. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Isles  renders  their  climate  peculiar.  They 
lie  in  the  way  of  a  current  which  proceeds 
from  the  equatorial  ocean  and  circulates 


Dec. 
45.30 
34.07 
39.69 

11J23 


22.16  90.68  16.85  13.82 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
year  is  49.78® 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  hot- 
est  months — June,  July,  August,  62.04 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  cold- 
est months — ^December,  January, 
February,  38.84 

These  months  comprise  the  summer  and 
winter  season,  as  the  year  is  divided  by 
meteorologists. 

Accordingly,  the  difference  in  mean 
temperature  of  summer  and  win- 
ter IS  25.20® 

And  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  26.61 

Near  the  sea — ^whether  on  the  east,  west, 
south,  or  even  north  coast— the  range  of 
temperature  is  less  than  the  above.  We 
may  select  for  example,  Pensance  in  Corn- 
wall, lat.  60®  T;  and  Sandwich,  Orkneys, 
lat  69®  6'.  These  places  are  on  parallels 
of  latitade,  which  are  upward  of  600  milea 
apart;  and  they  are  situated  respectively 
almost  at  the  extreme  south  and  north  Umita 
of  the  island. 

At  Penzance,  Cornwall, 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 

is  61.78® 

Difference  of  summer  and  winter,      16.18 
Difference  of  hottest  and  coldest 

months,  19.48 
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At  Sandwich,  Orkneys, 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 

IS  46.25 

Difference  of  summer  and  winter,  14.31 
Difference  of  hottest  and  coldest 

months,  17.46 

These  places  hare  comparatively  little 
yariation  of  mean  temperature ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  its  uniformity  is  greater  in 
the  Orkneys  than  in  Cornwall.  It  is  also 
found  that  at  Sandwich  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  December  and  January  average  2^ 
higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
months  at  Chiswick.  The  former  place 
must,  therefore,  be  more  immediately  under 
the  influepce  of  a  warm  current  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  in  any  other  way. 

Probably  these  currents  may  act  at  times 
with  greater  or  less  intensity  than  usual. — 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  maintain  a 
permanent  modtficaiion  of  the  dimate  of  this 
country.  Were  not  this  the  case  our  shores 
would  become  ice-bound,  and  most  ever- 

freens  and  south  of  Europe  plants,  that  now 
ourish  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  soon 
disappear.  How  much  our  climate  is  miti- 
gated by  the  warmness  of  the  ocean  cur- 
rents may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
comparative  temperatures  of  places  situated 
on  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  paral- 
lels of  latitude. 

At  Gosport,  Hampshire,  lat.  60°  47',  the 
mean  temperature  of  January  is  40°. 

At  Orenburg,  Russia,  lat.  60°  46',  the 
mean  temperature  of  January  is  0^. 

Dublin,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are 
almost  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with 
each  other,  and  with  Bermaul,  Siberia ;  and 
the  following  is  the  mean  temperature  of 
January : 

Dublin,  lat.  63°  21',  •        -        38.49° 

Liverpool,  lat  63°  26'.  -  -  39.96 
Manchester,  lat.  63°  29',  -  -  36.70 
Bermaul,  lat.  63°  20',       -        -      —6.67 

Selecting  another  parallel  of  latitude,  we 
find  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen,  Mos- 
cow, and  Easan,  all  between  lat.  62°  41' 
and  66^  68',  and  for  the  purpose  in  hand 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  being  on  the 
same  line.  The  mean  temperature  of  Jan- 
uary is,  at 

Ghisffow,         ....        38.23° 
Edinburgh,      -        .        -        .        37.38 
Copenhagen,  -        -        -        -        29.26 


Moscow,  -        .        .        -         13.67 

Easim,  ....  3.45 

At  Uist,  in  Shetland,  lat.  60°  46',  the 
mean  temperature  of  January  is  40°.  At 
Tomsk,  in  Siberia,  lat.  66°  30',  it  is  4°  be- 
low zero.  At  Yakoutsk,  in  Siberia,  lat.  62° 
r,  the  mean  temperature  of  January  is  46° 
below  zero,  or  ^6^  colder  than  in  Shetland. 

In  order  to  find  as  high  a  mean  tempera- 
ture in  January  as  that  of  Uist,  if  we  except 
places  near  bays  and  estuaries  accessible  to 
the  tropical  currents,  we  must  go  to  the 
South  of  France,  or  of  Italy.  In  January, 
Uist  is  only  1°  colder  than  Constantinople, 
although  the  latter  is  20°,  or  1390  miles 
further  to  the  south. 

From  these  instances,  it  appears  evident 
that  much  heat  is  continually  conveyed  by 
currents  urged  from  the  tropical  ocean,  so 
as  to  render  the  winters  in  the  British  Isles 
comparatively  mild — ^not  only  in  the  south- 
em,  but  even  in  the  northern  parts,  where, 
in  the  winter  season,  little  heat  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  sun,  then  scarcely  appearing, 
and  but  for  a  brief  period  of  the  day,  above 
the  horizon.  The  tendency  of  these  cur- 
rents is  to  produce  a  constant  mildness,  as 
appears  from  the  average  here  given ;  and 
many  things  are  in  consequence  cultivated, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  attempted  in 
the  open  air  in  so  high  a  latitude. 

The  late  Severe  'Winter. 
Its  Effects  upok  Vegetation. — The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  an  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  New  England  Farmer: 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
establish  the  fact  that  the  severe  cold  of  the 
late  winter  has  proved  destructive  to  many 
fruit  trees  and  plants.  When  we  say  the 
severe  cold,  we  do  not  mean  to  declare  that 
it  was  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  itself  that 
has  proved  so  fatal,  for  that  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know.  The  question  still  remains 
an  open  one,  and  demands  the  careful  inves- 
tigation of  those  best  able  to  settle  it. 

Is  it  the  intensity  of  the  cold  that  has  kill- 
ed the  trees  and  planta  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  tree  becomes  frozen  so 
hard  that  the  sap  vessels  are  burst,  and  that 
causes  its  death.  There  are  not  naany  win- 
ters in  New  England  but  that  the  trees  are 
all  frozen  so  solid  that  logs  of  them  may  be 
split  almost  by  a  smgle  blow  of  an  axe  u-om 
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an  athletic  arm.  But  this  does  not  seem  to 
haye  been  a  sufficient  condensation  of  cold  to 
injure  trees,  or  we  should  have  lost  them  all. 
If  thej  could  not  withstand  this  degree  of 
freesing,  they  would  soon  become  extinct. 
They  not  only  withstand  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture that  occurs  in  this  latitude,  say  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  as 
the  lowest  point,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  arctic  regions  they  live  and  grow  to  an 
enormous  size. 

Sir  John  Franklin  (whose  sad  fate  is  uni- 
yersally  lamented)  in  his  overland  expedi- 
tion to  those  regions,  between  the  years 
1823  and  1 827,  wintered  where  the  strongest 
brandy  froze  solid  in  a  few  minutes  upon 
exposure,  and  the  ink  with  which  he  was 
writing  frequently  froze  upon  his  pen, 
although  using  it  immediately  before  a  huge 
fire  of  lofi;s ;  and  yet  in  a  climate  giving  this 
intense,  long-protracted,  and  appalling  cold, 
he  gives  an  account  of  trees  growing  there 
whose  circumference  is  Iftrgcr  than  any  we 
have  heard  of  elsewhere.  Tbe  trees,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  attain  a  hight  of  from 
150  to  upwards  of  250  feet,  varying  from 
twenty  to  nearly  sixty  feet  in  circumference. 


-••• 


The  Funereal  Cypress. 

Thb  most  beautiful  tree  found  in  this  dis- 
trict is  a  species  of  weeping  Cypress,  which  I 
had  never  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  China, 
and  which  was  quite  new  to  me.  It  was 
during  one  of  my  daily  rambles  that  I  saw 
the  first  specimen.  About  half  a  mile  distant 
from  where  I  was,  I  observed  a  noble  look- 
ing fir-tree,  about  sixty  feet  in  hight,  hav- 
ing a  stem  as  straight  as  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  and  weeping  branches  like  the  willow 
of  St.  Helena.  Its  branches  grew  at  first  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  stem,  then  describ- 
ed a  graceful  curve  upward,  and  bent  again 
at  their  points.  From  these  main  branches 
others  long  and  slender  hung  down  perpen- 
dicularly, and  gave  the  whole  tree  a  weep- 
ing and  graceful  form.  It  reminded  me  of 
some  of  those  large  and  gorgeous  chande- 
liers, sometimes  seen  in  theaters  and  public 
halls  in  £urope. 

The  Cryptomerla  Tapottioa. 

Kever  in  my  life  had  I  seen  such  a  view 
as  this,  so  grand,  so  sublime.  High  ranges 
of  mountains  were  towering  on  my  right  and 


on  my  left,  while  before  me,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  whole  country  seemed 
broken  up  into  mountains  and  hills  of  all 
hi^hts,  with  peaks  of  every  form. 

While  gazing  with  wonder  and  admiration 
on  the  scene,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  solitary  Pine-tree  of  great  size,  standing 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  gateway. — 
No  other  trees  of  any  size  were  near  it.  Its 
solitary  position  near  the  pass,  and  its  great 
hight  and  beautiful  symmetry,  made  it  ap- 
pear more  striking.  "What  couJd  it  be  ?  was 
It  new,  or  did  we  already  possess  it  in  Eng- 
land ?*'  I  must  confess  that  for  a  few  seconds 
I  had  eyes  for  nothing  else.  Chairs^ 
coolies,  and  mountains,  were  all  forgotten, 
and  I  believe,  had  the  guard  of  Celestials 
attempted  to  prevent  me  from  going  into 
Fokien,  the  only  boon  I  should  have  asked 
at  their  hands  would  have  been  to  be  allow- 
ed to  go  and  inspect  this  noble  Pine. 

The  Chinese  guard,  however,  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  interfering  with  my 
movements,  and,  as  the  tree  was  on  the 
roadside,  I  soon  came  up  to  it,  and  found  it 
to  be  the  Japan  Cedar,  ^Cryptomeriajaponi- 
ca,)  a  tree  which  I  haa  already  introduced 
into  England,  and  which,  even  in  a  young 
state,  had  been  greatly  admired  there.  I 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  nohle  speci- 
men, and,  although  I  would  rather  it  had 
been  something  new,  I  yet  felt  proud  of 
having  been  the  means  of  introdu'^ing  into 
Europe  a  tree  of  such  size,  symmetry,  and 
beauty.  It  was  at  least  1 20  feet  high, — ^it 
might  be  much  more, — as  straight  as  a  larch, 
and  had  its  lower  branches  drooping  to  the 
ground.  It  had  not  been  "lopped,"  l£e  other 
Chinese  trees,  and  was  evidently  preserved 
with  great  care.  My  Chinamen  looked  up- 
on it  with  G^reat  admiration,  and  informed 
me  it  was  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  had  been 
planted  by  some  former  emperor  when  he 
crossed  the  mountains. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  here  were 
clothed  with  dense  woods  of  the  lance-leav- 
ed Pine,  (  Cunninshamia  lanceolata.)  This 
was  the  first  time  1  had  seen  this  Fir-tree  of 
sufficient  size  to  render  it  of  value  for  its 
timber.  •  Many  of  the  specimens  were  at 
least  80  feet  in  hight,  and  perfectly  straight. 
There  was  a  richness  too  in  the  appearance 
of  its  foliage  which  I  had  never  seen  before  ; 
sometimes  it  was  of  a  deep  green  color^ 
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irhileat  others  it  was  of  a  bluish  tint,  i  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  varieties  of  this  tree 
amongst  these  hills. — FortwMfi  Wanderinpt 

in  China. 

f 

Correction. 

Mr  good  friend,  David  Thomab,  has  sent 
me  the  following  correction  in  a  point  of 
history,  inadvertently  overlooked  by  O. 
Mussey,  in  the  article  on  Potato,  of  last 
month : — 

In  the  Western  Horticultural  Review,  for 
last  month,  after  expressing  thy  doubts  of 
Solanum  tuberowtn  being  indigenous  to  Vir- 
ginia, I  observe  the  words — "nor  are  we 
aware  that  heretofore  it  has  ever  been  dis- 
puted." Now  if  thou  wilt  turn  to  Genesee 
Fanner,  volume  3,  page  60,  thee  may  find 
my  remarks  on  that  subject,  written  almost 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  I  will  copy  two  par- 
agraphs, as  it  may  save  thee  the  trouble  of 
search.  \ 

"I  have  long  considered  it  a  cause  of 
wonder,  how  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  could  take 
home  with  him,  from  Virginia,  the  common 
potato.  The  best  informed  naturalists  have 
never  suspected  it  of  being  indigenous  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  there 
were  no  people  to  introduce  it  there  except 
the  Indians,  who  have  not  been  credited 
with  its  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  improb- 
able that  he  ever  found  it  in  Virginia." 

"  The  plant  described  by  Heriot,  is  evi- 
dently not  the  common  potato,  which  grows 
not  in  damp  soils ;  neither  do  the  tubers  han^ 
toffether  as  if  fixed  on  a  rope.  But,  in  both 
these  particulars,  the  description  a^tee  ex- 
actly with  the  wild  potato,  (Glycine  apios  of 
Linnseus — Apioa  iuoeroaa  ot  Pursh,)  which 
is  a  native  of  Virg^inia.  Elliott  says  it  grows 
in  damp  rich  soils,  slong  the  mar^ns  of 
swamps  Tin  South  Carolina ;]  and  m  this 
district  I  nave  found  it  near  springs  in  rich 
vegetable  mold ;  also  along  the  wet  but  fer- 
tile lands  near  the  Seneca  and  Niagara 
rivers." 

In  th^  Albany  Cultivator,  for  February, 
1847,  page  61,  thee  may  also  find  a  note 
with  my  signature,  headed^  "  Tas  Potato 


HOT  A  Native  ojp  Viboinia;"  and,  as  the 
article  is  rather  brief,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  lay  it  before  thee.  It  was  written  as  a 
reply  to  Joseph  Breck. 

**  Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  Gerard's  Herbal,  (ediUon  of  1633,) 
and  was  aware  of  his  assertion,  before  I 
saw  the  extract  relative  to  the  potato  In  the 
last  Cultivator,  that  he  had  '  received  roots 
hereof  from  Virginia.'  Probably  he  beHeved 
so ;  but  rery  improbable  that  he  did  so.  He 
has  neither  named  the  person  from  whom, 
nor  the  year  in  which  he  received  them,^- 
things  scarcely  to  be  omitted,  if  they  had 
been  brought  to  him  direeily  from  that 
country. 

"At  a  time  when  newspapers  were  not 
published  to  correct  the  idle  rumors  of  the 
day,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  native 
country  of  the  potato  should  be  mistaken ; 
and  however  eminent  Grerard  was  as  an 
herbalist,  his  ignorance  in  some  other  mat- 
ters was  very  remarkable.  In  his  account 
of  the  African  Marigold,  (Tapetes  erecta,) 
well  known  to  have  come  originally  from 
Mexico,  he  says — *  They  grow  everywhere 
almost  in  Africke  of  themselves,  from 
whence  we  first  had  them,  and  that  was  when 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Eome^W^ 
made  a  famous  conquest  of  Tunis.' 

"  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  potato, 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Enowledfire, 
evidently  mistook  the  wUd  potato  (Aptos 
ttiberosa,)  for  the  common  potato,  (Solanum 
tuberosum.)  Tfab  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  if  Heriot  had  also  described  the  com- 
mon potato ;  and  his  not  doing  so,  proves 
conclusively  to  me,  that  the  early  settlers 
never  found  it  there.     Neither  have  any  of 

our  botanists." 

■» 

Treatment  of  Tomatoa  and  Xdma  Beans. 

DuRiNO  the  early  part  of  the  growth  of 
either  of  these  crops,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  frequently  disturbed.  When 
tomatos  have  set  their  fruit,  they  should 
be  shortened-in,  and  it  may  be  deferred 
until  the  largest  of  the  fruit  is  of  half  sise, 
when  it  may  be  readily  observed  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  fruit  is  within  eighteen 
mohes  of  the  ground,  while  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  vine  or  bush  is  beyoad  that  distance. 
The  vine,  therefore,  should  be  trimmed  to 
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within  half  an  inch  of  the  tomato  nearest 
the  end  of  each  branch  ;  this  will  admit  sun 
and  air  freely,  and  although  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  tomatos  that  might  have  grown  will  be 
taken  away,  still  the  remaining  portion  will 
be  grater  in  weight  and  measure  than  if 
the  yine  had  not  b^en  8hortened-in«  Tom- 
atos are  also  several  days  earlier  by  this 
treatment,  and  therefore  bring  a  much 
biffher  price  in  the  market. 

Lima  bean  yines  are  usually  suflfered  to 
wind  themsdves  round  a  pole  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  high,  and  before  the  vine  reaches 
the  top  of  the  pole,  some  beans,  near  its 
bottom,  are  already  of  a  size  to  be  pulled. 
Lima  beans  should  be  pinched-off  when  five 
and  a  half  feet  high,  and  they  will  readily 
throw  out  side  shoots,  well  filled  with  pods, 
which  will  ripen  before  frost ;  whereas,  when 
not  shortened-in,  the  beans  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  vine  can  not  perfect  themselves 
in  time  to  be  saved.  It  is  unfair  to  expect 
a  gill  of  sap  to  travel  through  forty  feet  of 
yine  wrapped  around  a  pole,  and  make  a 
perfect  bean  at  the  extreme  end  of  it.  The 
immense  amount  of  imperfect  and  half- 
formed  vine  through  which  it  has  to  travel, 
causes  too  great  an  evaporation  of  moisture 
before  arriving  at  its  point  of  destination. 
The  Lima  bean,  'with  us,  is  an  exotic,  and 
its  behavior  during  growth  is  very  different 
from  its  habits  where  native,  and  therefore 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  as  with  the  tomato, 
peach,  etc.,  must  compensate  for  these  dif- 
ferences.—  Working  Fanner. 


Stowell  Sweet  Com. 

This  new  variety  is  most  highly  lauded 
in  the  East.  After  vain  endeavors  to  procure 
some  seed  of  the  great  novelty  and  desira- 
ble wonder,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive a  small  parcel,  by  mail,  from  my  good 
friend  Thos.  Hancock,  of  the  Ash  ton  Nurs- 
eries, Burlington,  N.  J.,  to  whom,  for  this 
and  many  other  fisivors,  my  thanks  are  le- 
tumed. 

Though  late,  it  was  carefully  planted  in 
a  sequestered  moat»  separate  from  other 
com,  so  that  its  product  may  continue  pure 
and  unmixed.  The  following  mention  of  it 
is  from  the  Working  Fanner,  whose  editor. 


Professor  Mapes,  has  previously  mentioned 
it  with  high  praise.  'J  hose  who  agree  that 
Sugar  corn  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  table  use. 
will  welcome  a  variety  of  it  that  may  haye 
its  season  thus  prolonged  into  the  winter. 

This  is  a  new  sort,  and  is  every  way  su- 
perior to  any  other  we  have  seen ;  for  after 
being  pulled  from  the  ground,  the  stalks 
may  be  placed  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  free  from 
moisture,  frost,  or  violent  currents  of  air, 
(to  prevent  drying,)  and  the  grains  will  re- 
main full  and  milky  for  many  months.  Or 
the  ears  may  be  pulled  in  August,  and,  by 
tying  a  string  loosely  around  the  small  end, 
to  pervent  the  husks  from  drying  from  the 
ears,  they  may  be  laid  on  shelves  and  kept 
moist,  and  suitable,  for  boiling,  a  year  or 
more.  This  corn  is  hybrid,  between  the 
Menomoney  soft  corn  and  the  Northern  su- 
gar com,  and  was  first  grown  by  Nathan 
Stowell,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  We 
purchased  from  Mr.  8.  a  small  number  of 
ears  dried  for  seed,  and  he  presented  us 
with  a  few  ears  surrounded  by  the  husks 
grown  in  the  previous  summer ;  the  inner 
leayes  were  in  as  green  a  state  as  when 
pulled  the  preyious  August.  Near  the  close 
of  the  late  fair  of  the  American  Institute, 
we  presented  the  managers  with  two  ears 
pulled  in  August,  1849,  and  twelve  ears 
pulled  in  August,  1 850.  They  were  boiled 
and  served  up  together,  and  appeared  to 
be  alike,  and  equal  to  com  fresh  from  the 
garden. 

The  ears  are  longer  than  the  usual  sweet 
com,  and  contain  twelve  rows.  To  save  the 
seed,  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  strong 
currents  of  air,  freed  from  most  of  the  husks, 
and  assisted  slightly  by  fire  heat,  when 
nearly  dry.  In  damp  places,  this  com  soon 
molds  and  becomes  worthless.  The  seed, 
when  dry,  is  but  little  thicker  than  writing- 
paper,  but  is  a  sure  grower.  The  stalks  are 
very  sweet  and  yaluable  as  fodder. 

i» 

nowem  and  Fruit  for  dties. 

Can  not  friends  in  the  country  be  induced 
to  take  more  pains  to  supply  the  city  with 
flowers  ?  As  soon  as  the  wild  flowers  begin 
to  bloom,  and  as  long  as^they  continue,  wny 
can  not  children  or  others  gather  them,  ar* 
range  them  in  small  and  pretty  bunches,  and 
bring  or  send  them  to  market  ?    What  we 
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want  are  bouquets  3,  64  and  1 2^  cents  each. 
It  would  be  more  profitable  to  procure,  do 
them  up,  and  sell  them  at  those  rates,  than 
to  deal  in  dandelions,  berries,  or  any  of  the 
common  country  contributions.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  overstocking  the  market. 
Thousands  of  persons  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing flowers  at  an  easy  rate. 

sfoi  only  would  all  the  wild  flowers  com- 
mand a  ready  sale;  the  demand  would 
increase  with  the  supply.  Common  garden 
flowers  might  be  added.  Many  a  family  in 
the  vicinity  would  do  well  by  cultivating 
every  variety,  and  forwarding  low  priced 
bouquets  to  the  city.  Our  great  middle  class 
(in  respect  to  pecuniary  means)  of  citizens, 
who  have  a  taste  and  love  for  flowers,  are 
now  almost  wholly  debarred  from  the  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  limited  supply  and 
the  consequent  exorbitantly  high  prices  de- 
manded. If  the  whole  neighboring  country 
were  made  a  garden,  and  its  sweet,  beauti- 
ful productions  were  showered  daily  upon 
the  city,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be. 

Look  at  the  waste  land  within  ten  miles 
of  the  City  Hall ;  look  at  the  idle  hands  in 
and  around  Boston ;  and  say,  can  nothinc;  be 
done  to  bring  the  two  together  to  the  clear 
advantage  of  both,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody  and  everything  else  ? 

What  we  have  said  of  flowers  is  equally 
true  of  fruit.  Every  variety  of  God's  gifts, 
in  the  forms  so  agreeable  and  refreshing  to 
our  appetite  and  our  well  being  throughout 
the  summer,  might  be  enjoyed  by  all  classes, 
as  they  are  now  by  a  few,  were  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them  extended,  as  it  should  be,  and 
the  city  favored  with  a  greatly  increased 
supply.  We  hope  a  better  day  is  coming 
in  these  important  particulars.  A  commu- 
nity abundantly  supplied  with  flowers  and 
fruits  would  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  The  steps  that  may  lead  to  such  a 
consummation  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Boston  Transcript, 

Remarks. — ^True,  how  true  I  these  best 
blessings,  flowers  and  fruits  should  indeed 
be  plentifully  supplied  to  the  brick-cased, 
dust-fed  denizens  of  our  cities,  many  of 
whom  can  see  or  enjoy  scarce  one  of  the 
great  elements,  and  that  but  darkly,  or  only 
when  the  great  fountain  of  light  rides  the 


meridian  and  is  able  to  pierce  the  muricy 
air  that  hovers  above  the  self-doomed  mul- 
titude. Dirt  may  be  plenty  enough,  but 
earth  is  hid,  and  water  can  only  be  obtained 
at  second  hand. 

In  our  own  city  we  already  have  a  great 
abundance  of  bouquets  ofi'ered  daily  in  our 
markets,  and  at  very  low  prices,  but  the 
suggestions  of  the  Boston  Editor  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  New  York,  also,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  papers,  they  are  driving  a 
brisk  business  in  the  floral  way.  Why  may 
toe  not  increase  this  simple  enjoyment  among 
the  people  ?  Why  are  there  not  baskets  of 
simple  little  cheap  bouquets  at  our  railroad 
stations  ?  The  possession  of  a  flower  would 
aid  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  travel. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  traflSc  is  carried  on,  and  the 
large  sums  that  have  been  realized  by 
it.  The  nosegay  season  is  at  its  bight 
just  now,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  daily 
sales  of  flowers  in  this  city  amount  to  some 
thousand  dollars.  One  of  these  floral  ped- 
dlers, we  are  informed,  has  amassed  nine 
thousand  dollars  by  the  sal^  of  bouquets  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  seasons. 


Potato  Rot. 

**  Who  shall  decide  when  dooton  disagree  f* 
Db.  Wardkr  : — As  your  work  bears  the 

title  of  Horticultural  Review,  allow  me  to 
review  an  article  in  your  July  number, 
page  466,  headed  "Rot  in  Potatos,"  etc. — 
It  was  copied  from  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
the  editor  of  which  chastises  the  editor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  for  giving  it 
as  his  opinion  that  insects  are  the  cause  of 
the  potato  disease ;  and  the  editor  (of  the 
Albany  Cultivator)  asserts  that  '*  all  parts 
of  the  potato  plant  have  been  often  exam- 
ined by  the  most  powerful  glasses  in  exist- 
ence without  finding  any  such  insects." 

No  one  can  claim  much  credit  for  earnest- 
ly desiring  the  elucidation  of  the  truth, 
who  can  treat  with  contempt  the  opinions  of 
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others  merely  because  such  opinions  differ 
from  his  own.  And  if  this  be  true  in  ordi* 
nary  cases,  it  derives  especial  force  in  ref- 
erence to  this,  in  which  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  one  of  the  most  useful  veg- 
etables is  under  consideration.  Treat  it  with 
derision  or  contempt,  who  will,  the  question 
itself  neither  gains  nor  loses  by  this  con- 
duct, although  this  may  be  done  by  persons 
who  are  in  a  position  to  have  made  obser- 
vations for  themselves  which  would,  per- 
haps, have  led  to  opposite  conclusions. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  thcU  tTisects  have  been 
discovered  on  the  potato  plant,  and  are  the 
cause  of  the  disease  attributed  to  them,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
following  work  on  this  subject:  "  The  Po- 
tato Plant,  its  uses  and  properties,  together 
with  the  cause  of  the  present  malady,  the 
extension  of  that  disease  to  other  plants, 
etc.— by  Alfred  Smee,  F.  R.  S.  Illustrated 
with  10  Lithographs.  London:  Longman 
k  Co.     1847." 

It  is  a  book  of  170  pages.  Chapter  xi  is 
devoted  to  the  description  and  history  of 
the  insect,  Aphis  Yastator,  which,  it  is  said, 
''comes  upon  the  potato  plant  in  the  winged 
state,  and  then  brings  forth  its  young  alive. 
After  a  short  time  the  insect  brings  forth 
other  young,  which  young  themselves  re- 
produce without  any  connection  with  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  other  sex ;  and  thus  from 
A  single  specimen  a  plant  may  speedily  be- 
come covered  with  insects.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Beaumer  that  in  five  generations 
one  Aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,- 
900,000  descendants,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  in  one  year  there  may  be  twenty  gen- 
erations. I  know  no  reason  why  the  Yas^ 
tator  should  be  less  prolific  than  its  congen- 
ers. The  Yastator  begins  at  the  larger 
leaves  of  the  potato  plant,  which  after  a 
short  time  becoming  injured  by  the  obstruc- 


tion of  the  sap,  die  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely.  In  this  case  the  insect  follows  up 
the  leaves  till  only  a  few  on  the  top  of  the 
plant  are  left."  In  paragraph  281  he  speaks 
of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  insect,  etc. 

On  the  evening  of  February  6,  1847, 
Mr.  Smee  gave  a  soiree  at  his  house  in 
Finsbury  Circus,  London,  to  between  two 
and  three  hundred  of  the  leading  scientific 
men,  an  account  of  which  was  inserted  at 
the  time  in  the  Morning  Advertiser,  the 
Sunday  and  Morning  Post.  Specimens  of 
diseased  potatos  and  plants  from  three 
counties  in  England  were  exhibited — from 
Hampshire  by  the  Right  Honorable  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  Bicton 
Qardens  in  Devonshire,  (Mr.  Barnes,  gard- 
ener,) and  from  the  hot-houses,  Peterbor- 
ough House,  Fulham.  This  last  was  grow- 
ing, or  rather  dying,  in  a  pot,  and  the  Aphis 
Yastator  was  feeding  upon  it.  An  exten- 
sive collection  of  plants  killed  by  the  Aphis 
Yastator  were  shown,  and  the  insect  itself 
in  all  its  stages  exhibited  by  the  microscope, 
twenty  of  the  best  instruments  manufactured 
by  Ross,  Home  and  other  celebrated  makers, 
being  used  for  that  purpose. 

So  much  for  the  editor  of  the  Albany 
Cultivator's  assertion  that  all  parts  of  the 
potato  plant  have  been  often  examined  by 
the  most  powerful  glaeeee  in  existence  with- 
out finding  any  such  insects.     Burns  says : 

"Facts  are  cbiels  that  winna  ding, 
And  canna  be  disputed." 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

Rich'd  Davi£8,  Landscape  Oardener. 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Baspbebrt  Jam. — Mr.  P.  S.  Church,  at  bis 
farm,  twelve  miles  below  the  Sault,  on  Lake 
Superior,  is  doing  an  extensive  business  in 
gathering  and  preserving  the  red  raspberry. 
Recently  the  Indians  of  that  vicinity  brought 
in  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  berries,  and  he  has 
already  made  and  put  in  jars  about  1,000 
pounds,  and  expects  to  make  as  much  more 
before  the  season  is  over. — Exch. 
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Vegetable  ^tnjsiologq. 


WHY    DOBS    SAP    RZSB    IN    TRBBS? 


Thkbb  appears  to  be  a  repugnance  against 
inquiring  into  nature's  laws.  The  words 
vital  principle  are  used  by  vegetable  physi- 
ologists, as  electricity  is  sometimes  used  by 
natural  philosophers,  namely,  to  wipe  up  a 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to  causes 
and  effects,  and  to  attribute  everything  not 
understood,  to  some  poetical  word  expres- 
sive of  undefined  thought.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  that  some  of  the  causes  for  the 
rising  of  sap  in  trees  and  other  plants,  may 
neither  be  known  nor  understood ;  but  so 
many  are  known,  and  their  operations  have 
been  so  minutely  considered,  that  we  see  no 
objection  to  attributing  the  whole  phenomena 
to  such  natural  laws  as  we  are  acquainted 
with,  provided  they  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
render  the  whole  fact  clearly  understanda- 
ble. We  will  state  a  few  of  these  laws,  and 
those  who  have  read  the  series  of  papers  in 
our  volumes  1  and  2,  entitled  *'  Course  of 
Scientific  Beading  for  Farmers,"  will  readily 
understand  what  we  are  about  to  present. 

Capillary  attraction  has  much  to  do  with 
the  phenomena,  and  will  account,  in  part, 
for  all  the  known  results.  By  capillary 
attraction  is  to  be  understood  that  propensity 
which  surfaces  have  for  attracting  any  fluid 
medium ;  thus,  if  an  inkstand  be  upset 
against  the  edge  of  a  book,  we  catch  the 
book  up  and  shake  it  off  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, yet  still  the  ink  will  be  found  to  have 
entered  to  a  very  considerable  depth.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact,  that  each  leaf  of  the  book 
has  two  surfaces ;  a  great  number  of  sur- 
faces exert  their  power  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion at  one  time,  and  hence  the  ink  passes 
deeply  and  quickly  mto  the  book. 

^  If  we  place  a  thin  material,  with  a  proper 
kind  of  surface,  in  water,  we  shall  find  it 
rises  on  its  surface  slightly  higher  than  the 
surrounding  level  of  the  water. 

If  a  bundle  of  glass  tubes  of  different 
sizes  be  placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  the  fluid 
will  rise  higher  in  the  smallest  tubes,  and 
simply  for  tne  reason  that  the  smaller  tubes 
have  a  greater  amount  of  surface  in  pro- 


portion to  their  area,  than  the  larger  tubes, 
and  therefore  the  water  following  these  sur- 
faces rises  to  a  higher  elevation. 

The  thousands  of  openings  in  a  cotton- 
wick,  and  the  immense  amount  of  surface 
of  the  ultimate  fibers,  cause  the  oil  to  rise 
in  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  assisted  by  other 
causes,  which  we  shall  hereafter  explain, 
and  each  of  which  is  applicable  to  the  rising 
of  the  sap  in  plants. 

If  we  blow  over  the  top  of  a  bundle  of 
glass  tubes,  the  lower  ena  of  which  is  in- 
serted in  water,  we  shall  find  that  the  water 
will  rise  much  higher  in  the  tubes,  than 
when  the  air  above  is  in  a  comparative  state 
of  rest.  We  may  view  the  tree,  then,  as  a 
bundle  of  such  tubes,  and  that  the  capillary 
attraction  due  to  the  surface  of  each  ulti- 
mate tube  of  the  tree,  is  assisted  by  eveiy 
breath  of  air  blowing  past  the  surfaces  of  its 
leaves. 

A  certain  space  of  time  is  necessary  to 
enable  substances  in  contact  to  let  go  of 
each  other,  and  even  great  force  and  rapid- 
ity of  action  will  not  overcome  this  tendency. 
If  we  draw  a  polished  cone  of  glass  upward, 
its  point  having  been  previously  inserted  in 
water,  at  a  speed  of  nmety  miles  per  hour, 
we  shall  raise  a  column  of  water  equal  in 
size  to  the  diameter  of  the  cone  at  the  point 
of  immersion.  This  fact  being  borne  in 
mind,  will  help  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
phenomena  we  shall  offer. 

As  bodies  increase  in  size  their  capacity 
for  heat  is  also  increased ;  thus  the  moist- 
ure evaporated  from  the  surface  of  a  tree, 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  occupies  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  times  the  bulk  which  it 
occupied  when  resident  in  the  leaf,  and  is 
capaole  of  secreting,  in  the  form  of  latent 
heat,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  times  as 
much  heat  as  before  its  volatilization,  and, 
therefore,  robs  it  from  the  nearest  hot  ob- 
ject, the  leaf.  The  amount  of  gases  and 
air  confined  in  each  leaf  are  condensed, 
producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  each  infinit- 
esimal tube,  and  hence  they  give  rise  to  an 
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accelerated  motion  of  the  fluids  and  gases 
resident  in  the  trunk  and  roots  of  the  trees. 
These  in  turn,  by  their  accelerated  travel, 
cause  the  spongioles,  so  minutely  distributed 
through  the  soi],  to  seize  new  particles  of 
moisture  in  their  vicinity,  and  to  induct 
them  into  the  line  of  travel.  These,  of 
course,  increase  the  soluble  materials  of  the 
soil,  such  as  the  organism  of  the  tree  is 
capable  of  selecting.  The  continued  supe- 
rior heat  surroundmg  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tree,  the  partial  vacuum  created  at  the 
termini  of  all  the  capillary  tubes  by  the 
moving  atmosphere,  and  the  other  causes 
which  we  shall  describe,  appear  to  be  fully 
sufficient  to  account  for  tne  whole  of  the 
phenomena. 

If  a  wheel  be  rapidly  revolved,  and  a 
stream  of  water  be  continually  poured  upon 
its  hub,  or  the  center,  it  will  follow  the  line 
of  the  spokes  and  be  thrown  off  at  the  peri- 
phery, and  this  is  called  centrifugal  or  cen- 
ter-flying force ;  and  every  sheep  or  dog  on 
leaving  the  water,  makes  partial  gyrations, 
and  thus  throws  off  from  the  surface  of 
his  skin  the  excess  of  water.  If  we  place 
one  end  of  a  rattan  or  a  corn-stalk  in  a  basin 
of  water,  and  move  the  upper  end  rapidly 
to  and  fro  through  a  considerable  distance, 
while  the  lower  end  located  in  the  center  of 
the  basin  has  but  a  slight  motion,  this  rat- 
tan represents  one  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  we  have  described,  and  the  water, 
from  centrifugal  force,  will  pass  through 
its  whole  length  and  be  ejected  at  its  upper 
end.  The  Hungarian  pump  is  but  an  en- 
largement of  this  principle,  and  every  tree, 
and  indeed  every  leaf  of  a  tree  may  be 
considered  as  an  Hungarian  pump,  bringing 
continually,  by  centrifugal  action,  such  sup- 
plies of  moisture  to  all  parts  of  the  surfaces 
of  its  foliage,  as  its  roota  are  capable  of 
embracing.  Another  action,  called  endoa- 
IRO90,' contributes  largely  to  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  and  although  the  following  description 
of  this  action  may  not  be  strictly  philoso- 
phical, it  will  at  least  render  it  understand- 
able as  applied  to  the  purposes  intended. 
If  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  its  upper  end  and 
open  at  its  lower  end,  be  covered  with  an 
animal  membrane  placed  between  two  pieces 
of  wire  gauze,  and  be  filled  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  under  a  pressure  of  even  five  or 
six  atmospheres,  and  then  the  lower  end  be 
immersed  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  foUowmg 


action  will  take  place : — Although  the  ulti- 
mate pores  of  the  animal  membrane  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  the  egress  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  still  they  are  large  enough  to 
admit  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  pass  through  them,  and  to  oc- 
cupy these  spaces  which  still  continue  to 
exist  in  atmospheric  air,  even  when  under 
this  great  pressure,  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  peas  will  run  among  cannon  balls 
when  held  in  a  vessel,  or  small  shot  between 
peas,  or  water  between  small  shot,  the 
smaller  particles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  will 
enter  this  tube  and  go  to  increase  its  weight. 

Every  one  understands  that  water  will 
find  its  level,  and  that  when  a  hole  is  bored 
in  a  valley,  the  pressure  of  subterranean 
streams,  having  their  origin  at  higher  points, 
will  cause  the  water  to  rise  not  only  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  sometimes  to 
eject  several  feet  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  propensity  to  find  its  level  exists  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  gases  which  are 
heavy  and  occupy  a  lower  stratum  in  the  at- 
mospheric ocean.  These,  in  exerting  them- 
selves to  find  their  level,  rise  up  Uirough 
the  capillary  tubes,  as  does  the  water  in  the 
Artesian  wells,  and  the  endosmose  we  have 
before  described,  lends  its  assistance  to  ac- 
celerate this  action.  A  portion  of  these 
gases  entering  the  lower  end  of  a  capillary 
tube  of  a  tree,  like  a  bubble  of  air  in  a  cis- 
tern of  water,  continues  to  rise,  and  its  ac- 
celerated movement  is  increased  at  each 
increase  of  temperature,  carrying  with  it  in 
its  rapid  travel,  not  only  a  portion  of  water 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  but  forcing  ahead  of  it 
perhaps  a  quantity  previously  occupying  the 
capillary  tube. 

The  experiment  we  long  since  recorded  of 
the  cutting  off  of  a  grape  vine  in  spring, 
and  covering  the  cut  end  with  an  India  rub- 
ber bottle  to  prevent  the  healing  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  incised  end,  goes 
to  prove  the  latter  facts  we  have  stated ;  for 
notwithstanding  that  the  pressure  on  the 
bottle  may  be  adequate  to  a  pressure  of 
twenty  pounds  or  more  per  inch,  sUU  it  will 
fill  with  fluid  and  be  distended  by  the  up- 
rising gases,  until  it  will  eventually  burst. 

All  these  agencies  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  phenomena  of  the  sap  rising 
in  plants,  and  to  insure  a  decrease  of  tem- 
perature, from  the  causes  we  have  before 
explained,  in  soil  surrounding  the  immediate 
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roots,  to  condense  new  portions  of  moisture 
from  the  air  circulating  in  the  surrounding 
soil. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  so  simple,  and 
so  readily  to  be  understood,  we  are  disin- 
clined to  attribute  the  whole  of  the  action  to 
the  words  vital  principle.  We  dislike  mys- 
tery, and  admire  simplicity,  whenever  it  tra- 
vels hand  in  hand  with  truth. — W.  Farmer. 


Functions  of  Leaves. 

Thb  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  every  be- 
holder receives  an  exquisite  gratification,  in 
gazing  upon  the  foliage,  the  mantle  of  living 
green,  in  which  the  vegetable  world'*  is 
arrayed  during  the  season  of  growth  and 
development.  Few,  however,  are  aware  of 
the  important  functions  which  those  count- 
less leaves  perform,  in  the  growth  of  plants. 
To  the  common  eye,  they  but  appear  as  the 
lavish  ornaments  which  beautify  the  vernal 
landscape,  and  invest  each  tree  and  shrub 
with  a  garment  of  loveliness.  Their  secret 
but  vital  functions  are  disclosed,  only,  to  the 
eye  of  science.  They  are  to  the  plant  what 
the  lungs,  the  stomach  and  the  skin  are  to 
the  animal.  It  is  through  them  that  the 
important  functions  of  breathing,  digestion, 
and  perspiration  are  accomplished.  Plants, 
like  animals,  breathe,  digest  their  food,  and 
throw  off  their  surplus  moisture,  and  per- 
haps a  portion  of  the  substances  contamed 
in  their  fluids,  by  perspiration ;  and  those 
vital  operations  are  all  performed  by  the 
leaves  which  adorn  them. 

The  eap,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
constantly  ascends  up  the  vessels  of  the 
plant,  during  its  growth,  to  the  leaves. 
Here  it  undergoes  a  change,  analogous  to 
that  efifected  in  the  food  of  animals,  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  superfluous  water 
IS  thrown  off  by  the  perspiration  of  the 
leaves ;  while  that  which  remains  is  con- 
verted into  the  juice,  called  the  true  sap, 
which,  like  the  blood  of  animals,  in  its  after 
circulation,  furnishes  the  various  substances 
found  in  plants. 

The  leaves,  as  intimated,  are  the  perspi- 
ratory organs  of  the  plant.  The  office  of 
Eerspiration  or  transpiration  is  performed 
y  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  may  be 
almost  entirely  stopped  by  spreading  var- 
nish on  that  surface.  The  quantity  of  mois- 
ture thus  thrown  off  is  much  larger  during 


the  day  than  during  the  night.  Dr.  Hales 
found  that  a  cabbage  transmitted  daily  a 
quantity  of  water  nearly  equal  to  half  its 
weight. 

The  leaves  of  plants  absorb  from  the  at- 
mosphere carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  gas. 
This  acid  is  a  combination  of  carbon  or 
charcoal  with  oxygen,' one  of  the  constitu- 
ent gases  of  the  atmosphere.  The  acid  is 
decomposed,  the  carbon  being  retained  by 
the  plant,  and  composing  a  large  part  of  its 
substance,  while  the  oxygen  is  emitted. 
The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place 
in  the  light,  the  influence  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  process.  This  fact  explains  the 
phenomenon  that  plants  cease  to  grow,  and 
that  they  Itmguish  and  perish,  when  de- 
prived of  light.  It  is  ascertained  that  trees 
derive  a  large  portion  of  their  carbon  or 
woody  substance  from  the  carbonic  acid  ab- 
sorbed by  their  leaves  from  the  air.  Yan 
Helmont  planted  a  willow,  which  weighed 
five  pounds,  in  a  pot  containing  two  hundred 
pounds  of  earth.  This  he  watered  for  five 
years,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  tree 
was  found  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  and  a  quarter  pounds,  while  the  earth 
in  which  it  had  stood  was  found  to  have  lost 
only  two  ounces.  From  whence  did  the  tree 
derive  that  large  mass  of  carbon  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  portion  of  its  increased 
weight?  Undoubtedly  from  the  atmos- 
phere— ^the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  its 
leaves :  the  water,  with  which  it  was  sup- 
plied, holding  a  portion  of  carbon  in  solu- 
tion, may  have  furnished  a  part  of  it ;  but 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  must  have  been 
the  chief  source  of  supply. 

Plants,  during  the  day,  emit  oxygen, 
the  vitalizing  element  of  our  common  air, 
through  their  leaves.  This  is  derived  from 
the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  decomposed  ;  for 
vegetables  are  found  not  to  emit  oxygen 
unless  carbonic  acid  be  present. 

During  the  night  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
absorb  oxygen,  and  form  with  it  carbonic 
acid,  a  part  of  which  they  emit,  and  a  part 
is  retained. 

By  this  process  of  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  atmosphere 
is  purified  of  that  portion  of  it  which,  m  the 
form  of  gas,  is  so  noxious,  and,  when  con- 
centrated, so  fatal  to  animal  life,  it  beinff 
the  noxious  air  found  in  deep  wells,  and 
which  arises  in  the  fumes  of  burning  char- 
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coal.  Thus  is  this  substance  in  nature — 
breathed  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  lungs 
of  myriad  animals,  and  diffused  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  regetable  sub- 
stances, and  which,  if  not  diminished,  would 
render  the  air  we  breathe  unfit  to  sustain 
life — ^absorbed  and  converted  into  the  firm 
substance  of  innumerable  trees  and  shrubs, 
while  its  oxygen  is  returned  to  the  atmos- 
phere to  revivify  it. 

Finally,  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb  water, 
as  well  as  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen.  It  is 
found  that  a  plant  which  is  dying  for  want 
of  moisture  at  the  root,  will  revive  and 
grow,  when  a  branch  with  leaves  is  placed 
m  a  vessel  of  water.  A  beautiful  illustra- 
lion  of  this  fact  is  also  beheld  in  the  re- 
newed greenness  of  the  leaves  after  a  sum- 
mer shower — the  parched  landscape  appears 
to  smile  with  gladness,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
blessing  it  has  received. 

T.  Atkinson,  Ed,  Ktf.  CidUvaiar, 

Source  of  the  Nutritiooa  Property  of 
Vegetablea. 

Thx  nourishing  property  of  com,  wheat 
and  other  grains,  is  owing  to  the  gluten 
contained  in  them.  And  this  gluten  con- 
sists, in  great  part,  of  nitrogen.  It  is  of 
course  an  important  object  with  the  farmer, 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  gluten,  and  that 
is  done  by  supplying  additional  nitrogen  in 
the  plant  Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  the 
chief  sources  of  gnjwth.  Nitrogen  is  the 
principal  element  constituting  the  nutritive 
quality.  The  atmosphere  contains  a  large 
qantity  of  nitrogen.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
be  taken  up  by  vegetables,  however,  from 
the  atmosphere,  in  its  simple  form,  but,  by 
combination  with  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  By  the  digestion  of  the  ammo- 
nia, the  nitrogen  is  afterward  separated  in 
the  plant  and  used  to  constitute  the  peculiar 
product,  gluten,  to  which  its  nutrition  is  ow- 
ing. 

Ammonia  is  produced  by  the  decay  of 

most  animal  substances.  In  this  way  it  is 
that  the  application  of  manures  is  so  bene- 
ficial to  plants  ; — ^by  the  supply  of  ammonia 
furnished,  which,  being  digested  in  the  plant, 
results  in  a  separation  of  nitrogen,  which 
enters  in  the  tissues  of  plants  and  produces 
their  nutritive  quality. 

Ammonia  is  readily  absorbed  by  water, 
and  the  rains  and  dew  become  impregnated 


with  it,  and  it  is  thus  administered  to  vege- 
tables, in  small  quantities.  This  may  be 
sufficient  for  their  existence  and  ordinary 
growth.  But  a  greater  supply  of  ammonia 
is  necessary  to  some  plants  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  economy.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  plants  containing  much  gluten. 
And  this  substance  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  a  liberal  supply  of  manures  from  which 
ammonia  is  more  abundantly  provided. — 
These  plants  can  therefore  only  be  cultiv- 
ated advantageously  by  a  free  application 
of  manure,  or  otherwise  an  equivalent  pro- 
vision of  ammonia  in  another  form.  Com 
ordinarily,  when  raised  in  vegetable  mold, 
contains  nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  gluten ; 
but  raised  on  land  manured  with  blood  or 
urine,  has  been  found  to  contain  thirty-five 
hundredths  of  gluten. 

Gvpsum  has  the  quality  of  absorbing  am- 
moma  from  the  atmosphere,  and  yielding  it 
again  to  water  which  may  soak  through  it. 
Tnis  is  the  mode  in  which  gypsum  has  a 
beneficial  action  on  vegetation,  while  the 
gypsum  itself  held  in  solution  in  water  is 
considered  to  be  injurious. 

New  Eng^  Farmer. 


Sffects  of  Bztreme  Gold  upon  Vegetation. 

Rbports  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try establish  the  fact  that  the  severe  cold  of 
the  late  winter  has  proved  destructive  to 
many  fruit  trees  and  plants.  When  we  say 
the  severe  cold,  we  do  not  mean  to  declare 
that  it  was  the  intensUy  of  the  cold  in  itself 
that  has  proved  so  fatal,  for  that  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  The  question  still  remains 
an  open  one,  and  demands  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  those  best  able  to  settle  it. 

Is  it  the  intensity  of  cold  that  has  killed 
the  trees  and  plants  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  tree  becomes  frozen  so 
hard  that  the  sap  vessels  are  burst,  and  that 
causes  its  death.  There  are  not  many  win- 
ters in  New  England  so  mild  but  that  the 
trees  are  all  frozen  so  solid  that  loss  from 
them  may  be  split  almost  by  a  single  blow 
of  an  ax  from  an  athletic  arm.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  sufficient  con- 
densation of  cold  to  injure  trees,  or  we  should 
have  lost  them  all.  If  they  could  not  with- 
stand this  degree  of  freezing,  they  would 
soon  become  extinct.  They  not  only  with- 
stand the  lowest  temperature  that  occurs  in 
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this  latitude,  say  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
degrees  below  zero,  as  the  lowest  point,  but 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  arctic  regions 
they  live  and  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 

iSir  John  Franklin  (whose  sad  fate  is  uni- 
Tersally  lamented)  in  his  overland  expedi- 
tion to  those  regions,  between  the  years 
1823  and  1827,  wintered  where  the  strong- 
est brandy  froze  solid  in  a  few  minutes  upon 
exposure,  and  the  ink  with  which  he  was 
writing  frequently  froze  upon  his  pen,  al- 
though using  it  immediately  before  a  huge 
fire  of  logs : — and  yet  in  a  climate  giving 
this  intense,  long-protracted  and  appalling 
cold,  he  gives  an  account  of  trees  growing 
there  whose  circumference  is  larger  than 
any  we  have  ever  heard  of  elsewhere.— 
These  trees,  according  to  his  statement,  at- 
tain a  hlght  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
varying  from  twenty  to  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
circumference ;  thus  far  exceeding 

'' The  talleat  pine 
Hewn  on  Norweci&n  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral." 

So  it  would  seem  that  trees  are  not  only 
able  to  bear  this  extreme  condensation  of 
cold,  but  to  bear  it  through  a  lonff-pro- 
tracted  season  of  intense  and  unmitigated 
severity — coming  out  and  growing  freely 
through  a  great  many  years,  and  reaching 
a  magnitude  unparalleled  in  warmer  clim- 
ates. 

That  these  trees  were  indigenous  and 
suited  to  the  climate,  would  not  seem  to 
argue  anything  in  favor  of  such  hardihood 
and  immense  growth,  any  more  than  that 
our  trees  and  plants,  being  indigenous, 
should  possess  the  same  power  to  resist  the 
effects  of  cold.  Besides,  in  nearly  all  our 
winters,  the  degree   of  cold  for  a  short 

Seriod  is  as  great  as  it  was  at  any  time 
uring  the  last  one.  Winter  before  the  last 
the  mercury  fell  as  low  in  this  region  (being 
about  eighteen  degrees  below  zero)  as  it  did 
last  winter,  but  without  any  injurious  effect 
upon  the  trees  and  plants. 

We  are,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  the  intensity  of  the  cold  that  has  caused 
the  destruction  daily  witnessed  among  the 
trees  and  plants. 

To  what,  then,  may  be  imputed  such 
wide -spread  injury  to  trees  ? 

Can  it  be  excessive  evaporation  in  early 
spring  ?    Many  trees  are  now  dead  whose 


branches  were  full  of  sap  and  plump  on  the 
first  of  April,  showing  no  indications  what- 
ever of  the  speedy  death  which  awaited 
them,  with  the  exception  that  blossom  buds 
were  found  to  have  lost  their  vitality.  Grif» 
fiths,  in  his  Chemistry  of  the  Seasons,  says 
that  plants  are  frequently  ''blighted"  dur* 
ing  early  spring  by  dry  winds,  for  when 
branches  and  leaves  are  first  put  forth  they 
are  extremely  succulent,  and  part  with  water 
so  readily  that  during  a  dry  easterly  wind 
this  loss  by  evaporation  can  not  be  rapidly 
compensated  for,  by  the  capillary  attraction 
of  the  roots.  If  such  were  the  cause  of  the 
injury,  it  should  prove  so  annually,  for  fierce 
winds  prevail  throughout  New  England  for 
more  than  half  the  time  during  the  entire 
spring  months.  If  not  to  excessive  evapo- 
ration, may  the  injury  be  attributed  to  the 
great  and  sudden  changes  which  occur  both 
in  the  autumn  and  spring? 

Of  late  years  the  autumn  weather  has 
been  mild  and  moist^  and  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  plants  until  a  late  period.*  The 
wood  made  during  this  time  did  not  get  per- 
fected, and  the  result  has  been,  that  this 
growth  is  found  dead  in  the  spring  on  the 
quince,  peach,  apple  and  plum  trees. 

Does  this  late  growth  affect  the  general 
condition  and  health  of  other  portions  of  the 
tree,  or  is  there  any  probability  that  it  has 
in  any  way  been  accessory  to  its  death  ? 

Changes  of  temperature  in  the  spring  are 
sometimes  very  great  within  a  period  of  a 
few  hours.  Plants  come  forward  in  moist 
warm  weather  so  that  they  show  expanded 
leaves,  buds  are  swollen  and  ready  to  burst, 
and  the  branches  full  of  the  ascending  sap 
when  the  sudden  fall  of  temperature  takes 
place.  Leaves  that  had  come  out  turn 
black  and  die,  and  the  tender  and  half- 
hardy  shrubs  perish  with  them.  These  are 
phenomena  of  annual  occurrence,  and  fam- 
iliar to  most  observers.  But  these  changes, 
occurring  after  vegetation  had  fairly  started 
in  the  spring,  have  not  been  supposed  to 
prove  destructive  to  trees  of  three  or  four, 
or  even  ten  years'  growth.  That  process 
seems  to  be  one  enveloped  in  mystery,  and 
demands  the  attention  of  close  observers 
and  students  of  nature,  to  solve  its  workings* 
There  are  those  among  us  who  have 

*Such  waa  not  the  cose  about  Cincinnati,  last 
aotuxon,  when^aU  the  treea  were  nmarkably  well 
ripened.— Ed.  W.  H.  Rbv. 
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g^Tcn  a  life  of  attention  to  these  nibjectB, 
and  now  that  they  are  prominently  before 
the  peraoQB  interested  in  them,  it  is  hoped 
they  will  make  their  theories  and  observa- 
tiona  known. 

We  hare  barely  touched  npon  theie  top- 
ica,  more  with  a  view  of  eUciting  facts  from 


those  of  yastly  ^ater  experience,  than  to 
express  any  decided  opiniona  of  onr  own. 
We  hope  our  correspondenla  who  have 
carefully  observed  these  phenomena,  wQI 
favor  US,  at  an  early  day,  with  the  conda- 
sions  at  which  they  have  arrired.— Jl%if 
£njfland  Sitrmer. 


POMOLOaiCAL    MBBVIHO    AT    UTXCA«    ZTSW    TORK. 
Or  Tuesday  evening,  several  gentlemen  Islender  In  its  wood,  grew  as  much  in  length 


interested  in  Fmit  culture,  met  at  B^gs' 
Hotel,  where,  on  motion,  W.  W.  Coppock,  of 
Bnlblo,  was  called  to  the  ehair,  and  J.  A. 
Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  elected 
Secretary. 

The  objects  of  the  meeting  having  been 
stated  by  the  Chairman,  it  was  agreed  to 
take  np  certtun  frnits. 

The  Winter  Ndis  Pear  being  brought 
under  discussion,  Mr.  Bsrry,  of  Rochester, 
stated  that  he  did  not  consider  it  desirable 
to  cultivate  it  largely  on  aeeonnt  of  its  weak 
growth,  and  that,  on  young  trees, 
frequently  spotted  and  imperfect.  Kot  to 
be  grown  on  the  qninee.  He  considered  it 
a  frnit  of  high  flavor. 

Hr.  Reed,  of  EUsabeOi,  N.  Jersey,  thongbt 
h  a  good  pear,  but  frequency  nnnghtiy — not 
a  good  grower — took  too  long  to  make  sala- 
tde  trees  to  be  profitable  to^  the  nursery- 

ICr.  Horsy  found  it  a  ngonrai  grower,  but 
2 


as  most  kinds  ;  so  with  the  willow — it  was 
slender,  but  made  as  much  growth  as  other 
trees. 

Hr.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sud  he 
found  it  a  pretty  pear — fair  and  good. 

BIr.  Coppock  had  eaten  it  when  he  thought 
it  aa  good  aa  the  Seckel,  very  hi^  flavored  ; 
concided  with  o&er  speakers  aa  to  its  growth, 
thrifty  though  slender. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  it  was  a  weak  grower. 

Hr.  Beed  asked  if  it  was  not  a  scarce  va- 
riety among  nursery-men  ?  and  he  argued 
that  it  was  coi^derod  a  poor  and  nnprofit- 
able  variety  to  pn^tagate. 

Ur.  Hovey  stated  that  he  had  observed 
shoots  of  it  as  large  as  his  little  finger,  and 
its  habit  was  to  bend,  and  inBtea4  of  bending' 
down,  it  gathered  together  above.  It  is  one 
of  the  twelve  varieties  recommended  at 
Boston. 

Hr.  Kelly  asked  what  was  a  weak  grower 
if  Winter  Nelis  were  not  snoh  ? 
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Mr.  Morse,  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  had  fruited 
U  for  six  years — ^it  never  blighted  except 
some  leaf  blight — ^it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able winter  pears.  In  relative  numbers  as 
planted  in  his  orchard,  it  stands  third,  thus : 
White  Doyenne,  Gray  Doyenne,  Winter 
Kelis.  It  is  very  prolific.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  fruit  is  not  so  large  as  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Kelly  asked  Mr.  Reed  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  a  large  healthy  tree  of  it  in  Europe. 

In  reply,  he  sud  he  had  not  any  experi- 
ence with  it  except  in  this  country ;  it  was 
not  a  profitable  tree  to  grow — dropped  its 
leaves  much— ^o  did  Flemish  Beauty  and 
many  others  here  in  the  West,  as  he  had  just 
observed.  v 

Mr.  Hovey  had  not  observed  this  effect. 

Mr.  Barry  said  the  loss  of  leaves  here  this 
year  might  be  attributed  to  the  drought. 

Mr.  Majyiwell  and  Mr.  Morse  stated  that 
iwith-fliem  Flemish  Beauty  held  its  leaves 
welUhis  year  notwithstanding  the  drought. 
•  The  chair  asked  Mr.  Elliott  how  the  Eirt- 
land  was  sustuning  its  character  ? 

In  reply,  he  stated  that  it  had  been  so  free- 
ly cut  for  grafts  it  had  not  borne  much. 

The  chair  said  that  he  admired  its  growth. 
He  had  shoots  that  were  |  inch  thick  at  base 
.and  3  to  6  feet  long  and  branched,  from  bads 
set  last  year. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  there  were  so  many  good 
autumn  pears  that  the  Boston  cultivators 
were  a  little  cautious  about  the  new  varie- 
ties. 

Mr.  Barry  asked  Mr.  Hovey  whether  he 
preferred  the  Winter  Nelis  or  the  Tioar  of 
Wmkfield?    (Le  Cure.) 

In  answer,  he  said  to  sell,  the  latter,  to 
,  eat,  the  former,  as  he  had  never  thought 
the  Yicar  good  to  eat ;  it  is  coarse  and  defi- 
» dent  in  flavor.  He  should  never  plant  it  for 
eating,  though  it  is  ornamental,  a  good  bear- 
.  er,  thrifty,  and  the  fruit  sold  well ;  he  should 
.  recommend  amateurs  to  take  one  in  a  doaen 


— ^but,  he  had  known  the  fruit  sold  at  75  cts, 
per  dozen  and  the  Glout  Morceau  at  $3.00 
per  dozen  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Barry  stated  that  if  planting  a  very 
limited  collection  he  should  certainly  include 
the  Yicar — ^it  was  beautiful  and  omamentaL 
He  thought  many  persons  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  Glout  Morceau,  especially  on 
young  trees — a  pretty  good  grower — retain- 
ed its  foliage  well ;  healthy,  but  not  an  early 
producer,  and  the  fruit  did  not  always  ma* 
ture  well. 
Mr.  Coppock  thought  it  a  good  grower. 
Mr.  Reed  coincided. 

Mr.  Hovey  mentioned  Mr.  Vandyne's  tree 
which  had  produced  the  fine  premium  fruit. 
Maria  Louise  was  also  grown  by  the  same 
person  and  much  admired. 

Mr.  Kelly  mentioned  that  this  was  a  com- 
mon pear  in  the  London  market,  but  needed 
house  ripening. 

Mr.  Morse  said  it  varied  in  size— was  not 
a  strong  grower  in  the  nursery — ^was  crook« 
ed,  and  late  to  bear. 

The  chair  asked  the  third  best  winter  pear. 
Le  Cure  was  agreed  to  stand  next  to  Win- 
ter Nelis  and  Glout  Morceau. 

The  Lawrence  was  mentioned  as  prefer- 
able— ^agreed  to. 

The  Lawrence  was  stated  by  the  chair,  to 
have  been  a  strong  but  twisting  grower^ 
even  in  spite  of  tying  to  stakes. 

Messrs.  Hovey  and  Barry  both  thought 
it  a  fine,  straight  grower. 

Mr.  Hovey  observed  of  some  Flemish 
pears  that  several,  four  especially,  the  Yis- 
compte  de  Spoelberg,  Maria  Louise,  Fred* 
orick  of  Wurtemburg,  and  Passe  Colmar« 
were  apt  to  have  a  portion  of  small  pears 
among  them,  that  were  worthless — ^he  knew 
no  American  pear  that  was  a>. 

Mr.  Barry  differed,  and  cited  the  Stevens* 
Genesee  as  being  one.  Dearborn's  Seedling 
was  also  cited  as  having  the  same  character^ 
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Mr.  Eellj  thought  there  was  an  error  in 
TOgae,  that  the  American  Seedlings  were 
more  hardy — ^he  had  found  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hovey  found  that  few  American 
pears  were  tender,  and  few  would  do  well 
on  quince  stocks.  Indeed,  Tery  few  of  any 
origin  will  do  as  well  as  B.  Diel»  Le  Cure, 
and  a  few  others.  Of  two  hundred  foreign 
Tarieties,  he  knew  of  perhaps  twenty-five, 
that  did  well  on  quince,  and  of  sixty  Ame- 
rican kinds,  he  did  not  know  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  we  had  not  suflSciently 
tested  the  matter — but  recently,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  work  American  kinds  on 
Quince— besides,  the  stock  at  first  used  was 
not  good.  We  had  many  varieties,  which  did 
very  well  if  properly  managed,  to  preserve 
growth  and  not  allow  them  to  overbear  them- 
selves— ^mnst  be  judiciously  pruned  and  well 
manured,  and  put  into  good  soil. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  Dearborn's  Seedling  did 
not  grow  well  after  a  few  years,  and  he 
should  dig  up  his  specimen  tree,  as  useless. 

Mr.  Reed  thought  he  knew  old  trees  of 
the  Andrews,  (American,)  that  continued  to 
grow  and  do  well,  ten  feet  high. 

Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Coppock  had  large 
trees  of  Dearborn,  (American)  that  continu- 
ed to  do  well  on  quince — good  foliage  and 
growth. 

Gentlemen  were  advised  not  to  decide  too 
hastily  from  insulated  cases,  for  or  against. 
Also,  by  Mr.  Hovey,  that  much  depended 
upon  the  stock  ;  different  varieties  of  quince 
were  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  pear.  This 
topic  was  then  dismissed. 

The  chairman  then  asked  what  was  the 
best  early  pear? 

Messrs.  Hovey  and  Barry  named  the  Doy- 
enne d'Ete. 

Mr.  Reed  named  Madeleine  as  earlier. — 
This  was  not  found  to  be  so  in  Rochester 
and  Boston.    The  gentlemen   bom  these 


places,  considered  Madeleine  the  second  best 
early — a  good  grower  on  pear  or  on  quince. 

The  two  best  market  cherries,  early  and 
late,  were  asked  for. 

Mr.  Hovey  named  Early  Purple  Guigne 
and  Downer — ^the  original  tree  of  which  has 
borne  every  year  except  1 850. 

Mr.  Barry  mentioned  Early  Purple  and 
Belle  Magnifique,  if  allowed  to  ripen. 

Mr.  Reed  named  Mayduke  for  early. 

Mr.  Hooker — ^Early  Purple  for  early ;  and 
Downer. 

Mr.  Hovey  admired  the  Sweet  Montmo- 
rency as  a  very  late  sweet  cherry. 

Mr.  Barry  said  it  would  not  sell — ^had 
ceased  to  cultivate  it. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  it  sold  at  60  cents  a  quart, 
from  first  to  tenth  of  August. 

Mr.  Barry  named  the  Merveille  de  Sep- 
tember as  ripening  in  September,  though 
dry  and  not  large — ^he  recommended  it  for 
amateurs.    The  question  was  asked-* 

Do  the  Ohio  Kirtland  Seedlings  endure 
the  climate  of  this  region  ? 

Mr.  Barry  was  satisfied  with  Gov.  Wood, 
Mary,  The  Doctor,  and  Cleveland  Bigarreau. 
He  had  fruiting  trees  that  were  hardy,  and 
good  bearers.  The  first  was  the  best  cherry, 
and  the  last  was  the  earliest. 

The  Elkhom  being  up,  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Barry,  that,  in  dry  weather  it  did  well, 
it  rotted  badly  in  wet  weather.  It  is  a  large 
hard  fleshed  fruit — ^peculiar  horizontal 
growth  and  gray  bark. 

The  chairman  mentioned  a  fine  prolific 
cherry,  cultivated  in  Buffalo  by  Gen.  Eaton, 
as  the  Bigarreau  de  Lyons,  an  imported  tree. 

Mr.  Hovey,  who  had  received  it,  thought 
it  the  Great  Bigarreau—- called  sometimes, 
Ward's  Bigarreau. 

Mr.  Coppock  recommended  it  highly. 

The  Chairman  asked  for  information  re- 
garding the  Patriot  Apple,  and  whether  it 
is  agood  grower. 
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Messrs.  Hoyey,  Barry  and  all,  concurred 
in  stating,  tbat  it  is  a  good  grower  and  an 
excellent  early  apple. 

Mr.  Maxwell  also  recommended  it  highly 
for  cooking. 

Some  one  called  np  ihe  Oswego  Beorre. 

Mr.  Hovey  had  it  now  in  bearing.  It  was 
above  average  size,  and  bore  and  grew  well. 

Mr.  Barry  bad  some  specimens  on  the 
trees  this  season,  which  promised  well.  He 
had  received  it  first,  from  Mr.  Allen's  trees, 
which,  it  appears,  bore  very  abundantly.  It 
was  a  rich  and  delicious  buttery  pear. 

Adjourned  to  meet  next  evening. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

The  same  gentlemen  and  others,  met  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Tracy,  Genesee  street, 
where  they  had  been  politely  invited. 

Mr.  Coppock  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
when  the  question  of  Budded  and  Seedling 
Peaches,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
who  stated  the  three  points  of  the  question, 
as  they  have  been  asserted  by  different  per- 
sons who  had  discussed  this  topic. 

Mr.  Tracy  said  that  Utica  was  just  north 
of  the  zone  of  the  peach  crop,  and  they 
could  not  be  ripened  except  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions.   So  with  the  Isabella  grape. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  from  that  circum- 
stance, that  the  climate  must  resemble  that 
of  Boston.  But  ten  miles  south  of  that  city, 
on  the  hills,  the  peaches  ripened — though 
the  mercury  might  fall  to  16^  below  zero, 
still  the  wood  had  ripened  well,  and  escaped 
the  cold.  He  knew  little  respecting  nadves, 
but  that  when  any  died  in  the  nursery,  it 
was  the  first  winter  of  seedlings,  but  the 
buds  of  next  year's  growth,  after  budding 
with  choice  varieties,  ripened  their  wood 
well.  A  choice  peach  from  Kentucky,  was 
tender,  and  had  done  no  good. 

Mr.  Coppock  said  that  peaches  and  apples 
from  a  southern  nursery,  aa  from  Ohio,  had 


suffered  much  at  Buffalo-Bought  the  tis- 
sues were  of  a  loose  character. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  he  had  observed  the 
same  thing  in  pear-trees  from  Baltimore, 
they  blackened  on  the  south  side. 

Mr.  Tracy  said,  that  the  impression  re- 
specting the  death  of  peach  buds  at  a  tem- 
perature of  — 16^  was  losing  its  force. 

Mr.  Hovey  coincided  with  him,  in  believ- 
ing that  it  was  the  changeable,  rather  than 
the  cold  weather,  that  caused  the  difficulty* 
The  January  thaws  were  the  source  of  in- 
jury. 

Mr.  Coppock  thought  it  was  owing  to 
bright  sxmshine  during  cold  weather. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  with  thermometer  at  — 13^, 
found,  this  year,  about  half  the  buds  killed, 
and  chiefly  upon  the  sunny  side. 

Mr.  Hooker  had  observed  the  protection 
of  a  mat,  at  Montreal,  save  a  crop  of  peaches, 
on  walls.  He  thought  that  the  budded 
sorts,  were  merely  a  selection  of  good  seed- 
lings, and  not  necessarily  more  tender. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  that  the  finest  fruits, 
even  the  seedling,  might  not  be  hardy,  es- 
pecially if  nursed  and  highly  cultivated.— 
The  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  seedling,  would 
not  make  it  hardy. 

Mr.  Hovey  coincided  and  remarked  that 
such  differences  were  observed  in  all  collec- 
tions of  seedlings. 

Mr.  Tracy  referred  to  two  accidental  seed- 
ling trees  of  twelve  years  old,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  that  always  bear  crops  of  excellent 
peaches,  in  the  city  of  Utica. 

Mr.  Hovey  suggested  that  an  experiment 
might  be  made  easily,  and  the  relative  pro- 
ducts compared.  He  had  left  a  number  to 
try,  and  he  had  never  found  a  good  one 
among  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  asked  what  budded  varietiea 
had  proved  most  hardy  ?  . 

Mr.  Elliott  sUted,  that,  in  southern  Oluo, 
the  Heath  Cling  was  moat  certain ;  in  Clevo- 
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land,  the  Orange  succeeded  best,  even  when 
common  seedlings  beside  it  had  failed. 

Bellegarde  and  Yellow  Rare-ripe  were 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hovej,  also  the  Sweet- 
water and  Old  Mixon  Free,  but  Crawford's 
Early,  equally  exposed,  did  not  produce  so 
well. 

Mr.  Hooker  mentioned  the  Yellow  Al- 
berge. 

Mr.  Morse,  at  Oayuga  Bridge,  thought 
the  Jaques  Rare-ripe  was  most  certain,  also 
the  Yellow  Alberge.  Next,  the  Red  Mag- 
dalen (a  certain  bearer,)  and  the  Washing- 
ton Free.    Serrated  Early  York  not  so  good. 

Mr.  Thomas  found  Fay's  Early  Ann  a  cer- 
tain bearer.  White  Imperial  bears  well  this 
year. 

J.  J.  Thomas  proposed  that  we  make  a 
list  of  pears  that  sueeeeded  on  quince,  and 
named  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Olout 
Morceau  and  Le  Cure.  Mr.  Hovey  added 
the  Beurre  Diel.  Mr.  Coppock  named  the 
White  and  Gbray  Doyenne.  Mr.  Barry 
named  Duchesse  d'Angouleme ;  J.J.  Thomas 
concurred  in  this.  Mr.  Barry  in  Europe 
found  it  among  the  oldest  trees.  Mr.  Cop- 
pock named  the  Stevens'  Genesee,  which 
Was  questioned  by  others.  F.  R.  Elliott 
named  Napoleon.  W.  R.  Prince  named 
Capiaumont.  Mr.  Barry  thought  B.  d'Am- 
anlis  was  f  ne  of  the  most  successful,  not 
eren  excepting  D.  d'Angouleme.  Mr.  Horey 
named  Easter  Beurre.  Mr.  Prince,  Soldat 
Laboureur.  Mr.  Barry  named  the  Long 
Green  and  Yerte  Longue  Panache,  as  very 
beautiful  on  quince;  also  Henry  lY,  and 
Summer  Francreal,  which  he  thought  would 
last  a  century.  Mr.  Prince  named  Doyenne 
d'Hiver  Nouveau  or  Doyenne  d'Alengon  as 
good  growers.  Catillac  was  named.  Mr. 
Prince  named  Uvedale  St.  Germain.  Ber- 
gamot  Cadet  by  Mr.  Barry.  Mr.  Kelly 
named  English  Jargonelle.  Mr.  Hovey  add- 
ed, Beurre  d'Anjou,  Urbaniste,  Doyenne 


Boussock.  Mr.  Barry  found  TJrbaniste  was 
hard  to  raise  for  the  first  year,  being  so 
branching,  did  not  get  up. 

Mr.  Stone  gave  a  little  history  of  the 
Swan's  Orange  or  Onondaga,  which  he 
thought  might  be  traced  to  German  origin, 
the  translation  of  the  original  title  being 
Dinner  Pear,  under  which  name  it  was  long 
cultivated  at  Oswego  before  it  was  brought 
back  as  the  Onondaga.  Messrs.  Barry  and 
Hovey  both  thought  the  Onondaga  had  been 
originally  cultivated  in  Connecticut,  there 
lost,  and  re-appeared  in  New  York.  A  very 
interesting  discussion  ensued  upon  the  diffi* 
culty  of  tracing'the  history  of  some  varieties ; 
after  which  the  party  adjourned,  very  well 
satisfied  that  they  had  spent  their  time  profit* 
ably  in  these  interchanges  of  views. 


PeellBg  and  IXot  Peeling. 

Dr.  Warder  :  J)ear  Sir, — On  page  558 
of  the  September  No.  of  the  Review,  there 
is  an  article  of  three  paragraphs,  containing 
not  less  than  five  or  six  positive  falsehoods. 

1 .  It  is  not  true,  that  I  ever  stated  that 
"only  by  peeling  off  the  bark  of  my  cherry- 
trees  I  was  enabled  to  save  them." 

2.  It  is  not  true,  that  I  ever  stated  that 
"I  intended  to  rasp  off  the  bark  of  my  pear- 
trees,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  add 
to  their  vigor." 

3.  It  is  not  true,  that  I  have  ever  said 
that  my  method  of  "destroying  the  curculio 
is,  to  bore  a  hole,  and  fill  with  sulphur,  and 
seal  with  wax." 

4.  It  is  not  true,  that  I  ever  "proposed 
to  get  rid  of  the  pear-blight  by  boring  simi- 
lar holes  and  filling  with  quicksilver." 

5.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  I  ever  proposed  to 
remove  either  bark,  leaf,  or  limb  from  any 
tree  whatever,  as  a  curative  process,  except 
such  portions  as  were  either  dead  or  dis- 
eased, or  the  obvious  cause  of  disease — on 
exactly  the  same  principles  that  analogous 
removals  take  place  in  the  human  subject. 

6.  It  is  not  true,  also,  that  I  have  ever 
applied  or  recommended  the  application  of 
"cinders,  copperas,  lime,  etc.,  to  any  sort 
of  trees,  to  increase  their  vigor,"  as  inti- 
mated in  said  article* 
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Indeed  in  the  sense,  and  the  only  sense, 
in  which  the  readers  of  the  Review  will 
understand  it,  the  said  article  is  false,  from 
beginning  to  end — grossly  and  slanderously 
false. 

Now,  I  care  little  what  falsehoods  Mr. 
Hovej  may  choose  to  utter  about  me  or  any 
of  my  friends ;  but  I  do  not  like  it  that  you 
should  stand  as  their  apparent  author,  (as 
you  will,  in  this  case,  with  many  a  careless 
reader) — nor  yet  as  their  indorser.  You 
will  therefore,  I  trust,  do  me  the  justice  to 
insert  this  correction  in  your  next  number. 
As  to  Mr.  Hovey,  he  may  **  quit  his  garden 
and  take  refuge  where  there  is  no  vestige  of 
vegetation,*'  whenever  he  pleases ;  but  tm- 
less  he  can  pay  a  little  more  regajrd,  if  not 
to  gentlemanly  courtesy,  at  least  to  truth 
and  decency,  it  would  be  quite  well  for 
the  public  mterest  and  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  if  he  would  quit  his  Maga- 
zine and  "take  refuge"  somewhere,  where 
reracity  is  of  far  less  consequence  than  it  is 
in  this  '*  blighted  "  but  still  green  and  hope- 
ful world  of  ours. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  TXJBNXB. 

College  Hill,  Sept  15, 1852. 

RXMABKS. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Turner  should 
feel  hurt  at  the  article  referred  to,  which 
was  not  credited  by  the  compositor  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  went  forth  unaccom- 
panied by  the  editorial  note  intended  for  it, 
but  which  was  never  written,  because  of  in- 
disposition. It  is  well  for  the  Professor  to 
set  himself  right  upon  these  dida  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  for  we  Western  folks 
desire  to  be  very  orthodox  in  Horticulture. 
Would  that  he  would  oftener  favor  these 
pages  with  his  practical  observations  and 
philosophical  deductions,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  directly 
and  more  correctly  to  the  Horticultural 
world. 

Anal  jiia  of  the  Btrawberry. 

In  the  Family  Visitor,  B.  Eirtland  gives 
the  following  analysis  of  the  strawberry. — 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  of  the  ashes 


of  the  leaves  and  stalks  were  used,  immedi- 
ately after  a  moderate  crop  had  been  taken 
oflF. 

Silica,       -        -        -      6,117  gwdns. 
Charcoal  and  Sand,  -      3,101 
Perphosphate  of  Iron,      1,515 
Perphosphate  of  Lime,  26,519 


c« 


ii 
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Magnesia, 

-      9,908 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

-       1,469 

Phosphoric  Acidi 

-      6,970 

Chlorine, 

.      0,708 

Potash,    - 

-    33,154 

Soda, 

-      2,790 

Carbonic  Acid, 

-    23,008 
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Organic  matter  and  loss,   1 ,739 

By  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strawberry  contains  a  very  large  amount  of 
potash — ^nearly  one-third — and  nearly  as 
much  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

The  potash  should  be  supplied  to  plants 
on  sandhr  soils,  or  on  any  soil  deficient  in 
vegetable  (organic)  matter,  in  the  shape  of 
muck  and  wood  ashes.  The  muck  on  being 
burned  produces  a  large  amount  of  ashes, 
which  is  mostly  potash ;  and  by  the  decom- 
position of  this  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
though  slower,  the  resultant  products  are 
the  same.  In  the  former  case  the  decom- 
position is  sudden  and  violent,  and  the 
gases,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  hydro- 
gen, escape  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
lost;  in  the  latter,  the  decomposition  ia 
slow,  occupying  years,  and  the  gases  are 
mostly  taken  up  by  plants  and  absorbed  by 
the  soil,  so  that  but  a  small  portion  is  lost. 
Muck  is  one  of  the  best — ^we  will  venture  to 
say,  the  very  best  absorbent  and  retainer  of 
moisture  and  the  fi^es,  that  the  fanners  of 
this  state  can  employ — taking  into  consider- 
ation its  nearness  to  every  farm,  ease  of  ac- 
cess and  cheapness,  (costing  nothing  but 
difi^ging  and  hauling,)  oesides  it  is  a  power- 
ful absorbent  of  heat.  Dark  colored  soils 
are  always  warm  soils;  vegetation  starts 
early,  and  grows  rapidly  on  such  soils,  the 
philosophy  of  which  may  be  explained  at 
some  other  time. 

PhosphaU  cf  lAme,  (Phosphoric  Acid, 
properly,)  is  the  material  whicn  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  all  bones.  Cow  dung  contains 
ten  per  cent,  of  this  substance ;  horse  dung 
five  per  cent.  For  the  purpose  of  supply* 
ing  phosphoric  acid  to  this  fruit,  the  former 
may  be  used ;  but  as  it  is  a  cold  manurei 
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half  the  quantity  each  of  horse  dung  and 
decomposed  muck  should  be  mixed  with  it. 
Hingle  well  with  the  surface.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  parts  of  human  excrements  con- 
tain, according  to  Berzelius,  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  gyp- 
sum, one  hundred  parts.  A  small  quantity 
of  this  is  an  excellent  manure  for  this  fruit. 
If  well  preserved,  it  is  nearly  as  powerful 
as  mano,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  mixed 
with  some  dividing  substance,  such  as  muck, 
charcoal  dust,  or  the  earth  from  the  bottom 
of  coal  pits,  leached  ashes,  or  mold  from 
the  woods,  etc.,  some  months  before  using. 
The  other  ingredients  are  generally  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  all  soils,  or  will  be 
supplied  by  the  use  of  the  above  named 
substances. 


Nuisary  Apprentices. 

Thx  propagation  and  culture  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  nursery,  and  the  production  of  fruits 
in  the  garden  and  orchard,  at  the  present 
time  occupy  the  attention  of  a  very  large 
liumber  of  persons  in  the  United  States,  and 
constitute  a  very  important  item  in  the  gene- 
ral industry.  To  the  majority  of  those  em- 
barking in  it  the  business  is  entirely  new, 
and  they  have  everything  respecting  it  to 
learn.  The  more  experienced,  even,  have 
much  more  to  learn  than  they  imagine.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  thing — ^the  work  or 
study  of  a  few  weeks  or  months — ^that  will 
make  nursery-men,  or  a  fruit  grower,  even. 
We  not  unfrequently  hear  people  say  they 
would  like  to  send  their  sons  to  a  nursery 
for  a  few  mentis,  to  learn  the  business  ;  and 
a  man  embarking  largely  in  fruit  culture, 
will  sit  down  and  address  a  dozen  mquiries 
to  a  horticultural  journal,  expecting  replies 
that  will  at  once  enable  him  to  prosecute  the 
matter  successfully.  Now,  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  these  errors ;  the  sooner  people 
are  undeceived  in  these  matters  the  better  it 
will  be  for  themselves  and  the  community. 
We  are  an  apt  people,  to  be  sure ;  still  we 
have  to  learn  our  alphabet  before  we  read, 
and  a  certain  length  of  time  is  necessary  to 
learn  the  simplest  mechanical  art.  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture  present  a  much  wider 
field  for  study,  and  a  much  more  embarras- 
sing one,  than  any  mechanic  art ;  and  yet, 
strange  enough,  few  people  are  willing  to 
believe  that  ^ey  cannot  at  once  leave  the 


workshop  or  counting  room,  and  become  sue* 
cessful  farmers,  gardeners  or  nursery-men. 
How  manv  are  every  year  awakened  from 
this  delusion,  by  dear  bought  experience. — 
A  few  succeed ;  they  are  those  who  appre- 
ciate their  want  of  knowledge,  and  go  to 
work  as  zealous  and  earnest  students, — ^like 
a  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, ignorant  of  the  language  spoken,  and 
conscious  that  he  cannot  prosecute  his  trav- 
els with  either  pleasure  or  profit,  until  he 
has  learned  it.  Such  is  exactly  the  po- 
sition of  the  man  who  becomes  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  a  grower  of  wheat  or  com,  a  breeder  of 
stock,  a  propagator  of  trees  or  plants,  with- 
out previous  study  or  preparation.  Nature 
speaks  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  he  is 
continually  mistaking  one  sound  for  another; 
blunder  after  blunder  confuses  him ;  and  he 
soon  finds  he  must  either  leave  her  and  re* 
turn  home  to  his  old  pursuit,  or  at  once  bend 
himself  down  with  dictionary,  grammar,  and 
"first  lessons,"  to  study  her  language. 

We  would  have  people  look  less  lightly 
upon  these  pursuits.  Young  men  especially, 
wno  aim  at  acquiring  a  respectable  position 
in  them,  should  go  to  work  in  earnest — ^beo^n 
at  the  beginning ;  and  abandon  the  idea  that 
a  few  months  can  be  any  sort  of  a  prepara- 
tion to  enter  upon  this  practice  successfully. 
Those  who  aim  at  being  nursery-men,  should 
go  and  serve  as  apprentices  for  at  least  three 
or  four  years  in  the  best  establishment,  where 
they  may  get  a  thorough  training.  To  be 
able  merely  to  put  a  tree  into  the  ground, 
or  set  a  graft  or  bud,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  trade.  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  such  acquirements  will  not  do,  they 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  contend  with  greater 
skill,  nor  will  they  inspire  the  community 
with  that  confidence  without  which  success 
cannot  be  attained.  A  sentiment  is  fast 
growing  up  against  quacks  or  halfway  work- 
men in  any  profession,  and  all  such  will  find 
themselves  run  oflF  the  track.  Reading, 
study,  and  observation,  continually,  are 
necessary  in  conjunction  with  every-day 
practice. 

The  growing  season  is  the  time  to  acqiure 
information ;  everything  is  active,  and  yield- 
ing to  surrounding  influences.  The  eflfects 
of  soils  and  manures,  dryness  and  moisture  t 
the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases ;  the  habits^ 
growth  and  bearing  of  trees  ;  the  ripening  o 
fruits ;  the  advantages  of  different  modes  ih 
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propagatloi),  pnuungf  and  training  ;  and  all  watehed,  and  aveiy  reaolt  b«  aeiaed  apoa 
the  varioiu  treatments  that  trees  and  plants  and  turned  to  account,  for  the  goidaace  of 
undergo  during  summer,  should  be  tuooely  the  future. — Oenute  Farmer. 


Cjjt  (Satben. 


DBBCRIFTION    OF    IT  B  W    PLAITTB.' 


Secretary  Cin.  Soriictdhirai  Society: 
I  SEND  you  below  descriptiona  of  two 
plants,  which  appear  to  me  of  sufBcient  in- 
terest to  merit  Ute  attention  of  your  society. 
If  my  descriptions  do  not  establish  two  new 
speoiei,  they  will  at  least  aid  in  determining 
the  name  and  place  of  two  valuable  plants, 
that  I  cannot  recognise  by  any  specific  de- 
scription within  my  reach ;  and  I  have  care- 
iiilly  searched  Don,  Paiton,  Knight,  IJnd- 
ley,  Loudon  and  others. 

The  first  is  an  Amarytlida,  allied  to  Pan- 
cratium, and  with  which  it  is  usually  here 
confounded.  My  snalyBia  will,  I  think, 
prove  that  it  does  not  belong  to  that  genus. 

aERKSlO  CBAOJKTTKRB. 

Jimene  (of  Salisbury  and  Knight.)  Peri- 
aath  tubes  long,  green,  sirught,  avi-triatiffu- 
late,  diverging ;  segments,  spreading,  eari- 
nate,  lanceolate,  petaloid,  white,  long  as  the 
filaments;  cup  regular,  elevated  above  tJu 
Jtortd  envelop*  on  a  short  tube,  and  eeparate 
Jrom  them;  filaments  firm,  distant,  erect,  par- 
tially conniving  ;  anthers  etraight,  quadran- 
gular, furrowed,  pendulous,  introrse,  versa- 
tile, lower  tnde  h^id,  attached  by  the  middle; 
seeds  large,  round,  or  compressed  by  posi- 
tion, fleshy,  convex  externally. 


BPICinO  CBARACrEHS. 

Leaves  linear,  ipattdate,  rather  acute,  not 
ihealhmg ;  scape  compressed,  two-edged« 
glaucous,  erect;  umbelt  tteo-Jlowtnd ;  genu 
sessile,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  mem- 
branous ;  cells,  two  and  three  seeded;  apaths 
acute,  withering;  cup  ftmnel-shaped,  regu- 
larly toothed ;  style  firm,  erect,  protruding, 
long  as  perianth,  white  shading  to  green  at 
extremity;  ttigma  abtute,  ineoiupieuout. 

DcscaiPTiOH:  Leaves  erect,  fleshy,  fifteeo 
inches  long ;  scape  springing  from  the  center 
of  six  to  ten  leaves  ;  flowers  all  white,  fra- 
grant, and  very  beautiful.  Native  <^  Ten- 
nessee ;  individual  in  possession  of  Ur.  Jobs 
Lea. 

Borne  of  these  characters  are  not  given  hj 
the  authors  I  have  consulted ;  and  some 
you  will  observe  difier  essentially  from  ex- 
isting descriptions,  especially  such  aa  I  havs 
underscored.  Its  generic  cnnddence  with 
Ismene,  appears  to  me  snffidently  well  mark- 
ed. It  differs  specifically  fiivm  Ismens 
Knightii,  native  of  Alabama,  which  has  ao 
imffvlarly  toothed  rotate  cup,  spotted  seg- 
ments, and  ten  to  twelve-flowered  umbels ; 
with  curved  anthers.  I  think  the  plant  as 
unnamed  species  of  Ismene.  Its  separation 
fromPancratium,ataUevents,iiwelI  founded- 
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I  hare  examined,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
William  Orange,  near  this  city,  several  speci- 
mens of  this  plant,  which  were  obtained  horn 
the  neighborhood  of  Evansrille,  Indiana. — 
Thej  diflfer  from  the  individaal  I  hare  de- 
scribed, in  that  (as  in  I.  Knightti)  the 
umbels  are  many  flowered  (three  to  fiye) 
and  the  stamens  are  narrow  and  attached 
below  the  middle.  Otherwise  the  plants 
appear  to  coincide.  I  think  the  number  of 
flowers  in  Uie  umbels  an  inconstant  charac- 
ter, and  the  staminal  attachment  not  a  good 
generic  one.  The  genus  would  appear  to  be 
synonymous  with  Hymenocallis ;  but  if 
Ismene  is  well  characterized,  and  our  plants 
agree  with  it,  would  it  not  be  well  to  adopt 
this  last  name?  The  characters  I  have 
given  are  intentionally  more  than  distinguish 
the  genus. 

The  other  description  is  of  a  new  Leffu- 
nUnoia,  which  though  not  remarkable  for 
personal  appearance,  may  have  qualities 
that  will  entitle  it  to  esteem.  It  has  been 
called  Japan  Pea — ^but  it  is  evidently  a  Bean. 

OXKSBIO  CBABA0TXB8. 

Phaseolui,  (Linn»us.)  Calyx  companu- 
late,  bi-labiate-— upper  lips  two*toothed,  low- 
er three.  Corrolla  papilionaceous.  Legume 
compressed,  two  valved,  two-four  seeded ; 
seeds  separated  by  cellular  divisions;  hylum 
conspicuous,  oblong;  stems  herbaceous, 
branching,  twining,  leaves  trifoliate,  stipel- 
late.  Racemes  asdllary,  pedicels  one  flower- 
ed. 

BVXOmO  OHABAOTKBB. 

Jeq9€meniit  (?)  Stem  pubescent,  erect, 
terete,  branched,  leaves  trifoliate;  leaflets 
sub-deltoid,  petiolate,  pubescent  beneath, 
rough,  entire,  mucronate ;  petioles  quadran- 
gular, tumid  at  base,  terminal  leaf  bent  up 
at  nearly  right  angle  with  the  petiole ;  pedun- 
cles short,  racemose,  many  flowered ;  pedi- 
cels single ;  flowers  small,  white  with  purple 
center,  vezillum  reflexed.    Legumes  hispid. 


pendulous,  compressed,  beaked,  sub-fakate; 
seeds  compressed,  oval  when  green,  pisi-form 
when  dry ;  buflf-color,  unmarked. 

Description:  A  rough,  straggling  look- 
ing  plant,  three  or  four  feet  high,  requiring 
support;  flowers  inconspicuous,  alarge  bear- 
er, ripening  its  seeds  late  in  this  climate ; 
enduring  drought  and  heat,  and  requiring 
apparently  no  care;  beans  probably  more 
valuable  when  dry  than  green.  Said  to  have 
been  among  the  stores  of  the  Japanese  ves- 
sel taken  into  San  Francisco.  Seeds  brought 
from  California  by  a  gentleman  of  Alton, 
Illinois,  and  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Lea.-^ 
A  new  and  undescribed  species  of  Phaseolns. 

Yours, 

Jab.  W.  Ward. 


FxiOwsB  BxDS. — Mr.  Downing  advises  a 
lady  subscriber  to  discard  aU  her  micella- 
neous  flowers,  and  fill  her  flower  beds  with 
Verbenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Salvias  and 
Petunias.  They  will  stand  the  sun  and  dry 
weather,  and  make  the  garden  gay  at  all 
times. 


-i*i 


Ravages  of  Insects. — The  question  is 
often  asked,  why  is  it  that  our  fruit  and  for- 
est trees  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  insects  than  they  once  were  ? 
The  answer  is  a  plain  and  evident  one. 
There  were  more  birds  in  those  times  than 
now. 

For  the  last  thirtv  years  a  terrible  war- 
fare has  been  waged  upon  birds,  by  every 
youngster  that  could  handle  a  gun,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  worms  and  insects  have 
multiplied  to  the  excessive  annoyance  of  the 
farmer  and  horticulturist.  Whether  our 
present  laws  will  ever  restore  the  equilib- 
rium, it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but  it  will  require 
years  to  accomplish  it. 

Hartford  Conn.  CourarU, 

What  will  not  be  effected  by  a  good  Osage 
orange  hedge  as  outside  protectors,  ever- 
greens and  other  shrubbery,  with  kind  fos- 
tering care  within? — Es. 


BOBTICDLTDRAL  RE7IBW. 


[if  ffineqnrtt. 


TIHBTARD    CAI.BNDAR    FOR    OCTOBBR. 


Fbou  ihe  third  week  in  September  to  the 
middle  of  October,  is  the  rine -dresser's  har- 
Tfiit.  His  hopes  of  a  good  crop,  or  fears  for 
a  bad  one,  are  sow  about  to  be  realized. 
The  season  for  injuries  from  inttett,  mildeui 
and  rot  has  passed  over,  and  nothing  is  now 
feared  but  hai]  and  early  frosts ;  but  such 
visitations,  at  this  season,  in  our  climat«,  are 
very  rare. 

The  grapes  before  gathering  should  be 
peifeelty  ripe,  wry  ripe,  otherwise  the  wine 
will  be  weak,  lacking  flavor  and  aroma,  and 
be  in  danger  of  turning  sour. 

It  is  bett«r  that  the  wine  should  be  less 
in  quantity,  than  inferior  in  quality.  The 
extra  price  pud  for  a  good  article  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  difference.  The 
perfect  maturity  of  the  grapes  may  be  known 
by  their  dark  color,  by  the  stems  of  the 
bunch  near  the  stalk  turning  brown,  by  the 
saccharine  matter  in  the  berry,  when  pressed 
from  the  bunch,  sticking  to  the  finger,  and 
by  the  seed  bong  brown  or  dark  in  color. 

In  gathering  grapes,  two  buckets  should 
be  used,  one  to  contun  the  unripe  or  imper- 
fect berries  as  they  are  picked  from  the 
bunch, — the  other  the  perfect  bunches  thus 
cleared.  The  buckets  are  emptied  into  bar- 
rels or  hampers,  and  carted  or  carried  to  the 
press-hoiise.    The  further  treatment  of  the 


grape  and  the  proceas  of  wine-making  wU' 
be  given  in  an  article  under  that  head  in 
the  November  number.  Nothing  is  to  be 
done  to  the  vineyard  after  gathering  die 
grape  crop,  except  to  prevent  washing  from 
heavy  nuns,  and  to  set  up  firmly  any  stakes 
that  the  wind  may  have  blown  over. 


Canso  of  Uw  Rot  In  Orapea. 
Pb.  Wabdkb  :  Dear  Sir,—I  will  tell  yon 
my  experience  in  the  culture  of  the  grape- 
vine this  year,  having  pruned  the  vineyard 
myself  and  taken  care  of  it,  with  some  aa- 
sistance.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  that 
it  is  planted  on  an  elevation  which  has  a 
gentle  slope  to  a  creek,  at  a  Uttle  distance. 
The  subsoil  is  clay,  but  heavy  manuring  has 
made  the  surface  a  rich  mold.  There  are 
open  drains  at  intervals  of  four  rows.  The 
vines  on  the  borders  of  these  drains  were  the 
most  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
although  the  injury  was  much  less  than  wafl 
sustained  by  other  vineyards  in  low  situa- 
tions, on  the  hill-sides.  It  is  beyond  the 
influence  of  fogs  from  the  creek.  This  year 
it  was  spaded  and  hoed  twice  slightly.  No 
application  was  made  to  the  soil,  excepting 
charcoal  to  four  rows  spaded  in.  Tb« 
growth  of  the  vines  was  very  luxuriant,  and 
the  &uit  promised  finely,  especially  where 
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charcoal  had  been  applied.  The  vines  were 
not  generally  snckered  so  closely  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  the  lower  leaf  of  the  young 
shoot  being  left  just  above  the  bunches  of 
the  fruit  to  afiford  a  shelter  and  supply  any 
accidental  loss  of  the  leaves,  which  you  well 
know  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  and  their 
healthy  condition  is  indispensable  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Little  insects  of  the  beetle  tribe  appeared 
in  small  numbers  in  June,  to  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  but  I  soon  put  them  to  death.  They 
are  easily  caught  in  the  morning.  There 
was  every  appearance  of  perfect  health  in 
the  fruit  until  the  cold  heavy  dews  came 
with  the  nights  in  June,  succeeded  by  days 
with  a  burning  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
Then  it  was  that  disease  first  appeared.  It 
assumed  slightly  different  forms,  sometimes 
a  black  speck,  similar  to  the  bitter  rot  in  ap- 
ples, appeared  on  the  fruit  and  remained 
unchanged,  presenting  the  same  appearance 
now,  but  oftener  spreading  over  the  surface- 
Again,  some  of  the  leaves  would  shrivel  as 
if  exposed  suddenly  to  violent  heat,  but 
without  discoloration.  The  most  violent  and 
rapid  action  of  the  disease  was  when  the 
fruit  looked  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  into  hot 
water ;  the  discoloration  spread  rapidly,  and 
iras  succeeded  by  mildew,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  secondary  condition  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  about  ten  days'  time,  more  than 
half  the  fruit  was  destroyed ;  then  the  dis* 
eased  action  suddenly  ceased.  There  was 
a  change  of  weather,  and  the  nights  became 
warm  and  dry.  The  remaining  fruit  contin- 
ued to  be  perfectly  healthy  about  a  month, 
until  the  cold  nights,  with  their  heavy  dews, 
returned  again  and  brought  disease  with 
them.  Yet  the  destruction  has  not  been 
near  so  great  as  in  surrounding  vineyards. 

We  have  one  vine  growing  in  a  stone 
pavement ;  it  is  trained  to  a  high  stake,  with 
long  canes  trained  around ;  it  does  not  re* 


ceive  the  early  rays  of  the  morning  sun ;  it 
is  covered  with  clusters  of  exquisite  grapes, 
ripening  earlier  than  the  other  vines,  with 
only  a  few  decayed  berries  on  a  branch 
overhanging  some  tomato  vines.  Limestone 
exhales  no  moisture,  and  the  night  dews  are 
dried  before  the  sun  reaches  it.  There  are 
other  vines  planted  in  a  border  well  dressed 
with  ashes  for  successive  years.  This  year 
it  had  a  surface  dressing  of  charcoal  around 
the  vines,  which  are  trained  to  a  trellis  eight 
or  nine  feet  high.  At  one  comer  of  the 
trellis  is  an  Isabella  vine,  considered  less  lia- 
ble to  disease  than  any  other  variety.  The 
morning  sun  shines  fully  upon  it.  Nearly 
all  the  fruit  is  destroyed.  Along  the  same 
trellis  are  other,  vmes,  screened  somewhat 
by  trees  from  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun. 
Disease  has  appeared  somewhat  along  the 
lower  bars  of  the  trellis,  but  on  the  highest 
bar  the  fruit  is  perfect,  being  screened  by  a 
natural  coping  of  leaves  from  the  sun.  It 
is  the  same  with  a  vine  screened  by  the 
porch. 

One  more  vine,  and  I  have  done:— - 
This  grows  by  a  neighboring  house  close  to 
the  water  spout  which  runs  over,  leaving 
it  in  a  swamp.  The  ground  itself  is  a  cold 
springy  clay ;  it  trains  itself  into  a  peach- 
tree,  and  its  berries  are  perfect. 

From  these  premises  the  conclusion  would 
seem  that  the  cause  of  dbease  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sun's  rays  striking  the  fruit  while  it 
is  moist.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  no  vox* 
healthy  action  takes  place.  The  only  cer* 
tain  preventive  will  be  to  shelter  the  vines. 
The  highest  localities  suffer  least,  because 
the  atmosphere  is  less  moist  In  low  places 
a  malarious  exhalation  accelerates  disease ; 
therefore  there  is  some  advantage  in  train- 
ing vines  high  and  keeping  the  earth  dry  as 
possible.  The  native  white  grape,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  is  in  bearing  at 
last.    It  would  seem  to  derive  its  name  from 
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Ati  unusually  white  bloom.    It  will  ripen 
earlier  than  the  Isabella. 

'    I  am,  yery  respectfully, 

Mt.  Cailmel,  August,  1852. 


Zietler  from  Memphis. 

ORAFSS  Ain>  PJEACHSS. 

Dr.  Warder  :  — I  have  a  few  grape-vines 
which  I  pruned  according  to  the  direction 
of  two  of  our  naturalized  citizens.  I  cut 
off  the  vine  two  joints  beyond  the  last  bunch ; 
then  plucked  out  the  sprouts  as  the  eyes 
bursty  until  at  last  they  bloomed  again, 
and  my  vines  have  now  more  young  grapes 
than  old  ones.  Have  I  not  destroyed  the 
next  year's  crop  ?    I  fear  so. 

I  have  a  fine  large  peach,  which  ripens, 
of  an  ordmary  season,  from  the  20th  to  the 
85th  of  June.  Two  years  since  I  budded 
some  of  them  on  the  Chickasaw  plum,  for 
the  purpose  of  dwarfing  them.  I  have  now 
two  of  those  budded  trees  with  fruit,  and 
although  the  2d  of  August,  the  fruit  is  not 
larger  than  the  egg  of  a  guinea  hen,  and 
perfectly  green.  Why  is  this  ?  The  plums 
are  ripe,  and  why  not  peaches  budded  upon 
stocks  of  the  same  ?  Give  me  light  if  you 
please.  Bespectfully, 

Bssr.   W.   JOHKSTOK. 
MsMFHtsJ  Tenn.,  August,  1852. 

Noras. — Your  "  naturalised  vine-dress- 
ers "  have  given  directions  more  in  accord- 
ance with  old  custom,  than  as  though  they 
had  possessed  any  knowledge  of  our  soils 
and  elimates.  A  second  blooming  of  the 
vine  on  laterals  from  young  wood,  is  never 
to  be  desired,  and  may  always  be  looked 
upon  as  an  evidence  that  the  summer  prun- 
ing has  been  practiced  with  too  much  sever- 
ity. Especially  in  the  southern  portion  of 
our  grape  growing  region  do  I  urge  the 
maintenance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  fo- 
liage to  elaborate  the  juices  and  to  shade 
tbe  Cmit.    For  details  upon  this  subject 


you  are  referred  to  the  Calendar  of  the 
Vineyard  in  this  serial,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Wine  Growers'  Association, 
also  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's work,  ^'  The  Vineyards  about  Cincin« 
nati."  If  you  have  grown  some  good  canes^ 
they  will  furnish  your  bearing  wood  for  next 
year. 

Your  peach  experiment  is  attended  with 
very  curious  results.  That  the  stock  should 
exert  a  modifying  influence,  might  have  been 
anticipated;  indeed,  it  b  remarkable  that 
so  little  effect  upon  the  flavor  is  generally 
traceable  to  this  cause ;  except  in  the  dwarf- 
ed  growth  and  prolific  habit,  little  other 
change  is  observed,  unless  we  defer  to  the 
pear  which  is  modified  by  the  quince.  Let 
me  hear  more  about  your  peaches,  when 
they  ripen.— £d. 


Life  and  4^vation  of  tbe  Ompa-Vlno. 

FniEKn  PjEABonr,  the  agreeable  editor  of 
that  very  useful  southern  monthly.  The  Saif 
of  the  South,  has  not  only  found  pleasure  to 
himself  and  profit,  I  trust,  to  his  readers,  by 
reproducing  an  article  on  Seedling  Fruits 
from  the  Western  Horticultural  Review, 
but,  while  he  seems  to  think  us  Ohians  "  a 
stiff-necked,  unbelieving  set  of  sinners"  on 
account  of  our  presuming  to  say  that  his 
continuous  strawberry  crops  are  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  Fragaria,  he  also 
compliments  us  and  we  must  thank  him  tot 
his  charity. 

I  thank  him  further  for  some  excellent 
articles  which  are  taken  from  his  pages— es- 
pecially the  following,  which,  like  every- 
thing relating  to  the  grape,  possesses  a 
peciUiar  interest  to  our  Catawba  hills.  In 
return  for  your  telegraphed  basket  of  straw- 
berries, (which  have  not  yet  come  to  hand^ 
would  that  I  could  telegraph  you  a  hamper 
of  our  glorious  Gatawbas,  fresh  picked^ 
and  luxuriating  in  their  unsullied  bloom» 
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which  like  a  delicate  vail  coyers  their  deep- 
ened dye.  Sorry  indeed  are  we  to  learn  that 
our  favorite  grapes  are  short-lived  in  some 
of  the  southern  states,  and  right  glad  that 
you  will  see  the  necessity  of  trials  to  pro- 
duce new  varieties  from  seed.  Our  premium 
is  open  to  all — ^try  in  your  genial  clime  to 
reap  the  reward — we  are  anxious  to  have 
new  and  better  sorts.  But,  be  not  hasty  in 
adopting  the  theory,  never  yet  substantiated, 
though  very  plausibly  urged.  It  is  not  yet 
an  £unom,  that  any  individual  variety  "  will 
run  out.'' 

However,  do  not  fail  to  hybridize,  plant 
seed,  originate  new  varieties,  prove  them 
well,  and  let  us  hear  the  result  of  your  labors. 

The  principle  that  all  vegetable,  a»  wall 
as  animal  life,  contains  the  seeds  of  life  and 
death  within  itself,  is  now  becoming  one  of 
the  settled  axioms  of  the  age.  And  the 
stately,  majestic  tree,  with  the  humble  an- 
nual, like  all  animated  nature,  must  go  back 
to  the  dust  from  whence  they  sprang. — 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  before  us, 
we  may  account  for  the  disease  and  death 
of  most  of  the  cultivated  grapes  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  South.  We  hear  complaints  from 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  the  Caroli- 
naa,  that  those  standard  Southern  grapes, 
the  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Warrenton,  are 
80  short-lived  that  they  are  not  worth  culti- 
vating. In  this  immediate  neighborhood 
we  find  they  do  not  last  more  than  about 
ten  years.  We  have  consulted  old  and  ex- 
perienced grape  cultivators  in  this  climate, 
and  have  been  told  there  was  something  lack- 
ing in  the  soil ;  but  surely  this  can  not  be  all 
the  matter,  for  the  same  results  attend  their 
culture  on  the  rich  prairie  bottoms,  the  lime 
and  marl  formations,  and  the  sand  hills* 

The  grape-vine  has  ever  been  considered 
a  long-lived  plant,  but,  like  everything  else 
in  nature,  decay  and  death  must  come  upon 
it  And  no  doubt  the  varieties  which  we 
cultivate,  have  nearly  lived  out  their  days. 
In  all  probability,  every  Gataiff  ba  grape  now 
in  cultivation,  sprang  from  one  stock  in 
Korth  Carolina.  What  its  age  may  have 
been  when  discovered,  or  whether  disease 
.had  not  already  begun  to  prey  upon  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.    The  fact  that  there  are 


localities  in  the  country  where  this  disease 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance^  is  no  safe- 
guard  but  what  it  will  come ;  for  if  in  vege- 
table,  as  well  as  animal  life,  old  age  brings 
its  own  dissolution,  no  matter  what  soil  the 
vine  may  at  present  be  in,  or  whtther  prop- 
agated from  a  bud,  cuttinc^,  layer  or  grafts 
it  is  a  portion  of  the  onginal  vine  still. 
Men  sometimes  hasten  their  dissolution  by 
living  in  unhealthy  localities — others  prolong 
their  lives  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  allotted 
— ^but  death  is  sure  to  find  them.  If  we  will 
have  healthy,  vigorous,  and  long-lived  grape- 
vines, we  must  start  them  from  the  seed. 

For,  the  same  reasons  that  we  propagate 
from  a  bud,  cutting,  or  graft,  to  get  the  good 
qualities  of  the  parent  stock,  operate  against 
us  also  in  getting  its  decrepitude  and  decay. 
It  may  be  years  before  another  grape  can 
be  found  which  shall  compare  witii  the  Ca^ 
tawba,  but  unless  we  try  the  experiment 
we  shall  not  have  even  the  semblance.  We 
have  done  less,  as  a  people,  in  originating 
new  and  valuable  fruits,  than  any  other 
civilized  nation  on  the  globe.  And  those 
superior  grapes,  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  and 
Seuppernong,  owe  their  world-renowned  fla- 
vor, not  to  any  art  of  our  horticulturists, 
but  a  freak  of  dame  nature  in  hybridizing. 

The  Ohio  cultivators  are  pursuing  the 
right  policy.  Her  patriotic  Longworth  has 
offered  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  any  one  who  shall  produce  a  seedling 
grape  equal  to  the  Catawba.  How  many 
thousands  "yet  to  be,"  are  interested  in  that 
experiment!  Our  own  State  Agricultural 
Societies  should  do  likewise.  How  many 
families  throughout  our  land  now  are  com- 
pelled to  go  without  their  dessert  of  grapes, 
or  glass  of  pure  juice,  that  might  have  them 
in  abundance,  dispensing  to  each  and  every 
family  the  amount  of  the  premium  in  the 
comfort  and  luxuries  of  the  table !  But,  oh ! 
the  price  of  cotton  is  a  sad  drawback  to  our 
seedling  fruits.  Would  that  cotton  seed 
were  Catawba  grapes,  or  strawberries ;  then 
indeed,  might  we  get  fruit  at  the  South, 
unless  th*y  were  so  valuable  to  plant  to 
make  the  fy'ee,  silk,  prd^  muUiboll  poda, 
that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  getting 
them  to  eat  But,  as  men  do  not  gather 
'<  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles,"  nei- 
their  can  we  gather  grapes  without  labor. 

Let  every  cultivator  blend  together  the 
best  varieties  of  grapes  within  reach   by 
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hybridization,  save  and  plant  the  seeds,  and 
if  he  does  not  live  to  eat  the  froit  of  his  la- 
bors, some  one  will  come  after  that  may. 
Grapes  will  fruit  from  the  seed  in  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  will  flourish  in  any  soil  that 
will  produce  com ;  but  to  yield  their  fruit 
in  perfection,  there  must  be  a  large  amount 
of  lime  in  the  soil.  Where  this  does  not 
naturally  abound,  gypsum,  ashes,  etc.,  work- 
ed in  the'  soil  around  the  roots,  answer  a 
good  purpose.  That  the  grape  roots  delight 
m  vegetable  mold  and  moisture,  no  one  can 
doubt  when  they  go  through  our  swamps 
and  morasses  and  see  the  luxuriant  vines 
suspended  over  nature's  trellis  work,  loaded 
with  their  aromatic  fruit. 

We  are  no  advocates  here,  for  the  close 
pruning  of  Europe ;  they  dwarf  their  vines 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  greater  number 
of  plants  on  a  given  piece  of  land.  With 
us  that  necessity  does  not  exist.  We  can 
afford  to  give  them  plenty  of  room.  We 
would  prune  out  all  dead  and  decaying  wood, 
and  keep  the  main  vine  within  reasonable 
bounds.  The  art  of  pruning  the  vine  was  first 
discovered  by  seeinfi;  the  wild  asses  of  Helos 
browsing  on  the  branches.  Let  us  take 
heed  how  we  imitate  too  close  those  ancient 
JBldols.  Nature  has  been  a  good  teacher  ; 
we  would  not  entirely  discard  her  precepts. 
Wherever  the  vine  is  indigenous,  there  may 
choice  fruit  be  ori^nated.  Southern  culti- 
vators I  be  up  and  doing.  Nature  has  given 
us  a  few  choice  varieties — and  as  we  see 
them  gradually  disappearing,  shall  we  quiet- 
ly fold  our  arms  and  smack  our  lips  for 
other  freaks  of  nature  ?  Or  shall  we  not 
rather  profit  by  the  lessons  taught  by  that 
kind  old  dame-^-dive  into  the  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  botany — prove  that  all  flowers  were 
made,  not  alone  for  beauty  and  perfume, 
but  that  they  are  the  ground  work  of  all 
improvement  and  perfection  in  the  horticul- 
tural, as  well  as  the  agricultural,  line. — 
Learn  how  to  hybridize — plant  the  seeds 
and  test  the  plants.  Some  one  may  yet 
strike  a  Catawba,  or  perchance  a  Scupper- 
nong. 

Vineries  at  BoonvUle. 
Until  our  visit  to  Boonville  we  were  not 
aware  that  so  much  attention  was  paid  to 
the  culture  of  the  grape  in  that  vicmity. — 
Almost  every  person  has  more  or  less  vines, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who  have 


several  acres.  We  called  upon  Mr.  Haas, 
who  has  about  six  or  eight  acres,  and  promis* 
ed  by  the  way,  to  visit  him  again  before  we 
returned ;  but  found  it  inconvenient  to  keep 
our  promise.  He  told  us  he  expected  to 
manufacture  from  1,200  to  1,600  gallons  of 
wine  this  fall.  Hon.  J.  G.  Miller,  member 
of  Congress  from  that  district,  has  also  seve- 
ral acres  which  we  saw  as  we  rode  by  his 
house.  Mr.  Miller  has  a  delightful  resi- 
dence some  two  miles  south-west  from  Boon- 
ville, and  we  learned  pays  much  attention  to 
horticultural  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr. 
Simpson,  editor  of  the  Observer,  has  some 
very  thrifty  vines  at  his  snug  little  domicile, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  choice  fruit  and 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  he  nestles  in 
his  bachelor^s  home.  Such  a  rural  retreat 
ought  not  to  be  without  "heaven's  last  best 
gift!" 

Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  there  are  many 
excellent  grapes  growing  wild  in  south»wes^ 
em  Missouri,  which  if  cultivated  he  had  no 
doubt  would  be  hardier  and  produce  as  good 
if  not  better  fruit  than  any  of  the  cultivated 
varieties — ^not  excepting  even  the  Catawba. 
But  these  vines  are  being  annually  killed 
out.  An  efficient  State  Society  or  Board  of 
Agriculture  would  bring  these  varieties  into 
notice,  and  no  doubt  add  largely  to  our  list 
of  cultivated  grapes. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Myres  has  about  two  acres  of 
Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes ;  and  of  this 
vineyard  we  must  say  it  was  in  the  best  or- 
der of  any  we  have  ever  visited.  Though 
only  in  its  third  year,  many  of  the  vines  have 
formed  clusters  of  grapes,  and  the  whole 
were  in  a  verv  thriving  condition.  We  re« 
ceived  invitations  to  visit  several  other  farms 
where  there  were  larger  or  smaller  lots  of 
vines,  but  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  so. 
The  people  here  do  not  complain  much  of 
the  rot,  and  those  who  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  business  consider  it  very 
profitable. 

Large  portions  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
grape,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  this 
article  will  form  an  important  part  of  our  ex- 
ports. With  ordinary  success  it  must  be 
immensely  more  profitable  than  any  of  the 
field  crops,  and  we  recommend  every  fami- 
ly to  begin  at  least,  and  raise  a  few  just  for 
the  comfort  of  them,  if  for  no  other  reason* 

Vtdleif  Fmvier, 
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ZiANDSCAPXI    OARDBNXNO.  — PLANTXNO. 


I  8HALL  resume  the  subject  where  I  left 
off»  in  my  last  letter.  I  had  given  direc- 
tions for  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
planting.  What  is  the  best  season  for  plant- 
ing, method  of  performing  this  operation, 
and  future  management  of  the  trees  and 

shrubs? 
This  is  a  subject  to  which  I  hare  devoted 

some  attention,  or  I  should  hesitate  to  assert 
that,  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases,  trees 
and  shrubs  planted  early  in  the  autumn— 
say  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  No- 
Tember — will  have  made  as  much  progress 
at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  as  those 
planted  late  in  the  spring  will  have  made  in 
the  second  year ;  and  as  very  much  of  the 
apparent  success  or  &ilure  turns  on  the 
right  performance  of  this  operation,  and  as 
no  human  care  or  precaution  can  compen- 
sate for  the  evils  of  late  planting,  I  am  the 
more  desirous  that  due  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  subject,  in  order  that  its  import- 
ance may  be  generally  known,  and  its  true 
value  rightly  estimated.  This  effect  is  a 
result  of  a  cause  so  natural  as  scarcely  to 
require  a  passing  notice,  (were  it  not  for 
the  opposition  evinced  by  some  interested 
parties,  when  I  brought  this  subject  before 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  for  dis- 
cussion— persons  who,  having  very  little 
nursery  stock  of  their  own  growth  for  sale, 
are  obliged  to  wiut  till  they  obtain  their 
supply  from  the  East  and  elsewhere  before 
they  can  fill  any  extensive  orders.) 

I  shall  only  remind  your  readers  of  the 
effect  of  placing  the  roots  of  a  healthy  tree 
in^^the  earth  while  ito  temperature  is  but 
al^dy  reduced ;  the  plant  is  at  once  sur- 


rounded by  elements  in  all  respects  conge- 
nial to  its  nature.  The  lacerated  roots  and 
spongioles  submitted  to  a  condition  so  favor* 
able  to  vegetation  as  this,  speedily  repair 
whatever  injury  they  may  have  sustained 
during  the  process  of  lifting  and  replanting, 
and  not  only  do  they  repair  their  injured 
parts,  but  if  some  of  the  oppositionists  to 
this  practice  will  try  the  experiment  fairly^ 
they  will  find  that  fresh  roots  are  emitted^ 
and  thus  the  plant  during  the  first  autumn, 
becomes  established  and  prepared  for  vigor- 
ous growth  the  following  season.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  evergreens,  but  it 
is  also  true  of  deciduous  plants,  and  experi* 
ence  has  taught  me,  that  plants  apparently 
dormant  and  wholly  without  evidence  of 
growth,  and  with  entire  absence  of  leaves, 
are  capable  of  generating  roots. 

When  compared  with  this,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  spring  planting,  the  roots  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  earth  sometimes  when  it  is 
too  wet,  and  at  a  temperature  too  low  to  in- 
duce growth ;  the  broken  and  injured  parts 
do  not  so  speedily  heal,  while  the  dry  winds 
with  a  powerful  sun,  carry  off  the  juices  so 
rapidly  as  frequently  to  weaken,  alid  in 
many  cases  to  destroy  the  plant ;  or,  thus 
weakened  and  debilitated,  it  is  often  injured 
and  its  vigor  impaired  for  years. 

Between  these  two  periods  for  planting, 
no  comparison  can  propeily  be  instituted,  as 
undoubtedly  planting  in  the  autumn  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  the  most  favorable  re- 
sults, provided  it  is  done  early — that  is,  as 
soon  as  the  buds  for  the  next  season  are 
sufiBcientiy  matured,  and  the  leaves  (of  de- 
ciduous trees)  though  not  fallen,  are  yet 
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giying  eTidence,  by  their  appearance,  that 
their  functions,  as  the  agents  in  carrying  on 
the  process  of  assimilation,  are  nearly  ter- 
minated. The  earth  at  that  period,  notwith- 
standing coldish  nights,  still  retains  much  of 
the  heat  absorbed  during  summer ;  and  as 
heat  is  a  principal  agent  in  causing  vegetable 
extension,  so  trees,  planted  at  that  period, 
will  soon  produce  fresh  spongioles,  which  will 
enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  expansion  of  their  buds,  and 
the  exhalations  of  their  juices  in  the  spring 
and  summer  following. 

This  object  will  be  still  more  completely 
efifected  by  a  proper  mulching  of  the  sur- 
face round  the  roots  of  each  tree  with  either 
litter,  tan-bark,  or  decayed  leaves  from  the 
woods,  which  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
warmth  of  the  soil  by  radiation,  and  also  pre- 
serve the  moisture.  The  gardener  knows, 
when  he  takes  a  plant  out  of  the  soil  and 
transfers  it  to  a  higher  temperature,  that 
much  of  his  success  in  producing  flowers  or 
fruit  will  depend  upon  his  keeping  the  head 
of  his  plant  in  a  low  temperature  at  first,  and 
subjecting  the  roots  to  artificial  heat,  so  that 
new  mouths  may  be  formed  for  receiving 
nourishment,  and  thus  the  plant  be  enabled 
to  maintain  a  relative  action  between  all  its 
parts.  When  its  head  or  branches  are  like- 
wise subjected  to  artificial  excitement,  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  who  plant  early  in 
autumn  adopt  a  systi;m  exactly  analogous. 

At  the  season  above  named,  commence 
making  the  holes  in  your  trenched  ground, 
dig  them  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees 
intended  to  be  planted — always  have  them 
large  enough  not  to  cramp  the  roots.  I  al- 
ways prefer  young  vigorous  (nursery  grown) 
trees  to  older  ones.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
to  plant  large  trees  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bellishing pleasure-grounds.  One  reason  is, 
they  scarcely  ever  thrive  so  well  as  young 
trees ;  another  reason,  and  a  very  important 


one,  is,  you  can  get  four,  five,  and  in  some 
cases  a  dozen  of  smaller  growth  for  the 
same  money,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  plantr 
ing  others  as  nurses,  they  will  make  larger 
and  more  beautiful  trees.  If  possible,  you 
should  see  that  the  trees  are  carefully  taken 
up  in  the  nursery,  and  prune  off  all  bruised 
and  decayed  roots,  and  replant  them  as 
soon  as  possible ;  be  careful  to  spread  the 
roots  equally  all  around  the  tree;  do  not 
plant  more  than  one  inch  deeper  than  the 
tree  has  been  in  the  nursery.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  look  over  the  trees,  and  prune 
away  suckers,  and  strong  side-shoots ; 
though  pruning,  in  the  general  sense,  is  not 
advisable  at  this  stage,  as  it  tends  rather  to 
retard  than  accelerate  vegetation.  But 
more  on  this  subject  when  I  come  to  treat 
on  the  future  management  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

In  planting,  let  the  soil  be  in  that  condi- 
tion in  which  it  will  easily  crumble  and 
easily  break  with  the  spade,  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  and  let  it  be  well  broken  before 
it  is  put  to  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  let  the 
soil  be  well  pressed  round  them.  This  is  a 
point  which  can  not  be  too  strongly  enforced 
in  such  operations. 

In  planting,  as  a  general  rule,  I  would 
adhere  to  a  maxim  my  father  used  often 
to  repeat — " Plant  thick,  and  ikin  quick  **-^ 
The  first  is  often  enough  done — ^the  latter 
but  Uttle  attended  to ;  hence  the  miserable 
appearance  some  places  present.  After 
having  seen  a  good  deal  done,  and  having 
had  some  littie  experience  myself  in  trans- 
planting  nngle  large  trees  for  the  ornament* 
ing  of  park  and  pleasure-ground  scenery, 
and  giving  them  every  necessary  attention, 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  formation  of  a 
clump  of  young  trees  at  the  desired  place, 
and  planting  a  number  of  others  as  nurses 
to  those  destined  to  remain,  they  will  ulti* 
mately,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  cause 
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the  latter  far  to  preponderate  in  strength, 
Tigor,  and  beantj  to  the  Conner.  Of  course, 
thick  planting  ie  only  a  relative  tent^-^ix 
feet  apart  would  not  be  too  thick  in  some 
situations,  and  nine  feet  would  be  too  close 
in  others. 

In  formation  of  a  plantation  or  a  clump, 
it  is  desirable  to  fix  at  once  upon  the  kind 
of  trees  you  intend  to  remain  and  form  the 
plantation  or  clump ;  you  may  then  proceed 
and  plant  your  permanent  trees  and  shrubs 
first,  and  afterward  fill  up  the  intervening 
spaces  with  nurses.  A  plan  of  the  manner 
of  planting  your  permanent  trees  and  shrubs 
should  be  preserved,  and  remarks  made 
upon  it,  as  to  the  Inanner  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  manage  them  in  future. 

I  am  aware  that  many  who  plant  conceive 
their  labor  to  be  at  an  end  when  they  have 
committed  their  trees  to  the  earth,  and  that 
all  after-culture  is  superfluous.  This  is  a 
pernicious  error,  and  is  not  less  injurious  to 
the  young  trees  Uian  it  would  be  to  sow  a 
field  of  turnips  or  any  other  vegetable,  and 
leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  or, 
in  other  words,  not  to  apply  any  after-cul- 
ture. 

Others  again  may  say,  what  a  labor  you 
make  of  planting  and  cultivating  trees,  when 
nature  mt1\  do  so  much  for  herself  by  dis- 
persing her  seeds  on  the  earth,  where  they 
spring  up  and  produce  timber !  True,  it  is 
so ;  but  the  time  nature  takes  to  establish 
her  young  progeny  and  keep  them  out  of 
harm's  way,  is  such,  that  while  she  is  pro- 
ducing trees  only  large  enough  for  hoe-han- 
dles, art  will  Aimish  them  sufficiently  large 
to  make  masts  for  small  ships.  Much  might 
be  said  on  the  performance  of  nature  in 
this  respect ;  but  it  is  art  we  have  to  direct ; 
and  if  these  directions  are  faithfully  fol- 
lowed success  will  be  certain. 

I  shall  close  my  present  letter,  and  re- 
serve my  remarks  on  the  further  manage- 
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ment  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  another  occa« 
sion.    I  am,  sir,  yoars^  etc, 

Bioh'd  Daviss,  Landsoqpe  Gardener, 

LsBAifOir,  Sept  2, 1852. 


Stxnw  as  a  Covering. 

Clean  straw  is  an  excellent  covering  for 
many  things ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
sea-kale  in  frames  or  under  hoops  have  no 
other  blanching  material;  and  now  clean 
they  grow  in  it  1  Rhubarb,  in  winter  forcing 
an  early  spring,  grows  beautifully  pinky.— 
It  is  well  known  that  early  spring  m>sts  de- 
stroy rhubarb ;  but  if  a  six  inch  layer  of 
straw  is  put  on  every  crown,  as  the  heads 
put  up,  they  raise  the  straw  with  them,  and 
It  not  only  gives  the  stalks  a  better  color, 
and  makes  them  less  "stringy,"  but  it  keeps 
the  leaves  from  growing  too  large.  iHo 
wind  win  blow  it  off,  nor  will  the  most  in- 
tense frost  injure  the  plants.  Straw  should 
not  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  litter ;  it  as  good 
as  a  frame  upon  a  large  scale.  What  sort 
of  eatable  strawberries  would  we  have  with- 
out straw  ?  In  summer,  every  crop,  such 
as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  many  other 
things,  should  have  the  protection  of  straw, 
which  keeps  the  sun  from  drying  up  the 
surface,  and  the  surface  roots  damp  ana  cool, 
while  all  weeds  are  kept  down.  Market 
gardeners  use  it  for  their  frames — it  matters 
not  whether  for  cucumbers,  melons,  or  po- 
tatos,  straw  is  their  covering,— and  their 
crops  are  more  secure  than  when  protected 
by  a  tin  mat.  But  some  may  object  to  the 
use  of  straw,  on  account  of  the  litter  it  makes 
in  a  garden ;  but  if  any  of  those  who  object 
to  its  use  for  this  reason  will  just  take  a  peep 
into  Covent  Garden  market  at  any  season* 
they  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  quali- 
ty of  the  produce,  in  the  raising  of  which 
straw  plays  an  important  part.  Straw  is 
also  the  best  of  all  manure  for  a  stexmg  re- 
tentive soil,  when  it  is  dug  in  fresh,  as  it  de- 
cays and  leaves  innumerable  worm-like  holes, 
which  act  as  drains  for  the  roots.— (S^oitim- 
er'e  Ckrcmde, 


«•- 


Tbs  PosTAon  on  this  work,  under  tlw 
new  law  now  in  force,  is  4^  cents  per  quar- 
ter, when  paid  in  advance,  as  the  excellency 
of  the  paper  makes  it  weigh  over  four  oun- 
ces; or,  if  not  prepaid,  three  cents  each  No. 
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Hab  kept  on  in  the  eyen  tenor  of  her  way 
-within  the  past  month.  Weekly  meetings, 
with  exhibitions  and  discussions  of  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  season,  have  afforded  a  pleas- 
ant recreation  for  the  gardener  and  an  excel- 
lent school  for  the  tyro  and  amateur. 

All  the  force  and  energy  of  the  Society, 
however,  has  been  reserved  for  the  great 
Autumnal  Exhibition,  which  is  to  close  the 
month,  and  which  will  furnish  many  matters 
to  be  chronicled  in  the  next  number,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred, — ^as  it  would 
not  answer  to  venture  one's  prophetic  pow- 
ers, by  writing  an  advance  history  of  unborn 
events. 

The  American  >^lne  Chrowen' AflBOciatlon 

Met  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Comeau  and 

fion,  Latonia,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  28th,  1862, 

Dr.  Behfuss  in  the  chair.    The  minutes  of 

the  previous  meetbg  having  been  read  and 

Approved,  the  following  communication  was 

read: 

To  the  Wine  GnAoere*  Aesociaiion: 

QxNTLBMXN, — I  yesterday  drank,  at  the 
cellar  of  Mr.  Behfuss,  some  of  the  finest 
CJatawba  wine  I  have  ever  seen,  and  super- 
ior to  any  former  wine  of  his.  He  attributes 
it  to  a  change  made  in  his  soil,  from  some 
necessary  ingredients  added  to  it.  I  trust 
jou  will  give  this  matter  early  attention,  and 
recommend  our  vine-dressers  to  make  the 
^experiment  on  a  part  of  their  vineyards,  to 
^lest  the  principle.  I  have  confidence  in  Mr. 
Behfuss'  skill,  and  if  the  result  he  antici- 

£ates  is  produced,  he  will  be  a  great  public 
enefactor.      Yours  truly, 

N.  LoirawoBTH. 

August  2l8t,  1853. 


Discussion  upon  this  was  suspended  until 
we  should  come  to  taste  the  samples. 

Another  communication  from  the  same, 
referring  to  the  best  mode  of  mashing  grapes, 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  Messrs. 
Behfuss,  Mosher  and  Comeau. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Yeatman,  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting,  to  abolish  the  annual 
fee  or  contribution,  was  taken  up  as  the  spe- 
cial order,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
adopted  by  the  constitutional  vote. 

The  lovely  atmosphere,  purified  by  the 
showers  which  have  refresned  the  foliage 
and  increased  the  verdure  of  the  turf  upon 
the  grassy  slopes,  courted  the  exercise  of 
the  locomotive  powers  of  the  members,  and 
they  sallied  forth,  examined  the  capacious 
pres»ng-house,  well  furnished  with  excellent 
machinery,  presses  of  admirable  construe* 
tion,  and  the  stemming  and  crushing  appa- 
ratus. The  vineyard  was  scantily  supplied 
with  fruit,  having  suffered  much  with  the 
rot ;  but  the  plants  indicated  that  judicious 
pruning  had  been  applied  in  previous  years, 
and  there  were  no  long  stocks  of  old  wood 
to  deface  its  appearance. 

Dr.  Mosher's  experiment  of  applying 
ashes  to  grape-vines  having  the  yellow  leaf 
was  reported  on  by  a  committee  who  had 
examined  them.  They  say  that  this  portion 
of  the  vineyard,  which  was  in  the  spring 
the  worst  looking  with  the  sickly  leaf;  and 
to  which  about  a  half  a  gallon  of  ashes  had 
been  applied  to  each  plant  at  the  second 
hoeing,  was  now  of  the  most  healthy  dark 
green  appearance,  with  splendid  foliage  and 
beautiful  wood. 

Several  copies  of  hydrometric  tables,  call* 
ed  Bennett's  Guide,  were  laid  on  the  table 
for  distribution.    This  is  a  small  pamphlet^ 
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filled  with  yalaable  information.  A  rote  of 
thanks  was  offered  to  the  author  for  his 
liberal  present.  These  are  the  same  tables 
that  were  so  highly  recommended  some 
months  since  by  this  Society.  It  was  then 
moved  by  Dr.  Mosher,  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  purchase  one  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  Bennett's  Hydrometers^  and  further, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  a 
critical  examination  of  tne  instruments  and 
tables,  by  comparison  and  trial  in  different 
liquids. 

The  two  specimens  of  Catawba,  1861,  by 
L.  Rehfuss,  were  carefully  tested  together, 
and  a  critical  comparison  was  instituted ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  wine  manur- 
ed with  potassa  was  much  the  riper,  finer, 
and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  same  vint- 
age and  which  had  received  the  same  cellar 
treatment,  but  which  was  produced  in  a 
vineyard  adjoining,  not  specially  manured. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  on  Saturday,  September 
26,  at  11  o'clock,  p.  m. 


The  XTatlonal  PomologiCBl  Society. 

This  national  body,  known  heretofore  as 
the  American  Pomological  Congresa^  held  its 
biennial  session,  as  called  by  the  President, 
on  the  1 3th  of  September,  in  the  upper  sa- 
loon of  the  Chinese  Museum,  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  large  hall  was  extensively 
occupied  by  the  very  fine  displays  of  fruits 
brought  from  severed  states ;  some  collec- 
tions of  apples  and  pears  contained  hundreds 
of  varieties;  the  largest  were  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  collections  embraced  varieties  of 
ffreat  excellence,  and  specimens  of  peculiar 
beauty.  Of  the  latter,  the  apples  and 
pears  from  Samuel  Ott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  remarkable  as  showing  the  effects  of 
good  culture,  for  the  fruits  of  that  neigh- 
borhood have  been  failing,  and  very  imper- 
fect for  several  years  past.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  particularize,  but  I  must  men- 
tion the  extensive  collection  from  our  fellow- 
citizen,  A.  H.  Ernst,  of  Spring  Garden. 

MORNINO    SBSSIOir. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  order  at  1 1 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  W.  D.  Binckle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Congress,  and  the  credentials  of 
delegates  were  called  for  by  the  Secretary. 


The   Hon.  M.   P.  Wilder,   from  Mass. 
moved  that  all  gentlemen  present,  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  science  which  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  promote,  be  invited  to  take  seats 
in  this  Congress. 

The  President  then  read  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  address,  suggesting  several 
points  of  action  to  the  meeting,  which  must 
be  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

On  motion  of  B.  V.  French,  a  committee 
of  nomination  was  appointed  by  the  chair, 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen!— 
Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Mass.;  P.  Barry, 
Esq.,  of  New  York ;  A.  H.  Ernst,  of  Ohio ; 
Gen.  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Ed- 
ward Tahall,  Esq.,  of  Delaware  ;  who,  after 
retiring,  reported  the  following  ticket : 

FreMent — Col.  M.  P.Wildsb,  of  Boston. 

Vice  Presidents : — Caleb  Cope,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  A.  H.  Ernst,  of  Ohio ;  S.  L. 
Gooddale,  of  Maine  ;  Col.  B.  Hodge,  of  New 
York ;  Lawrence  Young,  of  Kentucky. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Thomas  P. 
James,  Philadelphia. 

Recording  Secretaries — F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  James  H.  Watts,  Bochester, 
New  York. 

Hon.  B.  y.  French  and  Gen.  Patterson 
conducted  the  President  to  the  Chair,  and 
the  above  named  gentlemen  were  elected  as 
officers  of  the  National  Pomological  Society. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Wilder  returned 
his  thanks  in  a  neat  address;  after  which  Mr. 
C.  Newhall,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  which 
was  adopted  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Cabot,  of  Salem,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  regret  ex- 

Jerienced  by  this  body,  at  the  death  of  A. 
.  Downing,  Esq.;  Cabot,  Hancock,  Cope, 
Warder,  and  Hodge  were  appointed. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed 
Business  Committee  :  J.  J.  Thomas,  Samuel 
Walker,  A.  H.  Ernst,  Cleveland,  and  Pierce. 
The  Business  Committee  proposed  for  the 
action  of  the  Pomological  Congress  the  fol* 
lowinff  subjects : 

1 .  To  revise  the  list  recommended  by  the 
former  session  of  the  Congress  for  general 
cultivation. 

2.  To  revise  the  list  of  rejected  varieties. 

3.  To  recommend  such  varieties  as  are 
worthy  of  ^neral  cultivation^  or  for  partio* 
ular  localities. 
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4.  To  add  to  the  rejected  list  sncli  as  are 
unworthy  of  cultiration. 

5.  To  appoint  a  temporary  committee  of 
ieyen  on  synonymes,  who  shall  sit  during 
the  Conyention. 

The  Business  Committee  think  it  adyisa- 
ble,  in  part  of  theii"  Report,  to  choose  seven 
gentlemen,  in  order  to  form  a  committee  to 
report  on  Synonymes,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  undersigned  gentle- 
men composed  said  committee :  Messrs. 
Walker,  Hovey,  Barry,  Young,  Downing, 
Saul,  Ernst. 

The  Committee  on  Synonymes  of  Fruit, 
have  considered  the  subject  referred  to  them, 
and  would  report  (in  part)  that  they  rec- 
ommend, in  order  to  facilitate  their  duties, 
for  further  action,  that  all  the  members  of 
this  convention  be  requested  to  place  in  the 
committee-tt)om  specimens  of  alt  such  fruits 
of  which  they  have  any  doubt  as  to  their 
true  name.    For  the  Committee, 

Samuel  Walkeb,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Hancock  submitted  the  following, 
which  was  adopted : 

Readved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  report  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for 
our  government. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  composed 
the  said  committee :  Hancock,  Brinckle, 
Peters,  Barry,  Young. 

▲rTERHOOM  sxssioir. 

The  Society  occupied  the  afternoon  in  the 
discussion  ot  fruits,  a^  suggested,  revising 
the  lists  of  former  sessions.  Several  fruits 
were  taken  up  and  their  merits  canvassed : 
some  were  promoted,  others  degraded  ;  for 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
pamphlet  which  will  shortly  appear  and 
from  which  the  lists  shall  be  extracted. 

In  the  evening  the  Society  and  the  public 
listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  handsome 
eulogy  to  A.  J.  Downing*  delivered  in  the 
Musicial  Fund  Hall,  by  li.  P.  WUder. 

8K00ND   DAT. 

The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, appointed  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen to  acton  the  undersigned  Committees. 
Cammitt€$  on  Fomgn  IVuiU, — C.  M. 
Hovey,  Massachusetts;  P.  Barry,  New 
York  ;  Charies  Downing,  New  Yoii ;  Ji  P. 
Kirkland,  New  York ;  R.  Buist,  P^nsyWa- 


nia ;    S.  L.  Qoodale,  Maine ;    C.  B.  Lines^ 
Connecticut. 

Commme  <m  Nojtive  Fruii8,—W.  D% 
Brinckle,  Pennsylvania ;  F.  R.  Elliott,  Ohio; 
£.  Tatnall,  Jr.,  Delaware ;  Thomas  Han«> 
cock.  New  Jersey ;  Colonel  Hodge,  New 
York ;  H.  P.  Byram,  Kentucky  ;  Robert 
Manning,  Massachusetts. 

Committee  on  Synonymee. — J.  S.  Cabot, 
Massachusetts ;  J.  J.  Thomas,  New  York  ; 
A.  H.  Ernst,  Ohio  ;  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Illi- 
nois ;  S.  D.  Pardee,  Connecticut ;  A.  Saul» 
New  York ;  J.  D.  Fulton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  draft  resolii« 
tions  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Downing,  report  that  it  is 

JUscived,  That  this  Cong^ss  sincerely 
lament  the  death  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing, 
of  Newburg ;  and,  in  view  of  his  talents  and 
acquirements — his  labors  and  services  in 
forming  a  correct  public  taste  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  high  art— 'in  promoting  a 
iove  of  Horticultural  and  rural  pursuits,  and 
in  extending  a  knowledge  of  Horticultural 
science,  that  his  loss  cannot  but  be  deemed 
a  public  calamity ;  and,  as  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  members  of  this  Congress  at 
this  melancholy  bereavement,  that  the  res- 
olutions passed  by  the  various  societies  in 
relation  to  that  event,  be  adopted  by  this 
Congress,  and  published  with  its  proceed-^ 
ings. 

Itesolved,  That  this  Congress  heartily  ap- 

?rove  of  the  action  of  its  late  President, 
>r.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  in  taking  measures  for 
the  delivery  of  an  eulogy  on  Mr.  Downing. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate 
the  remaining  officers  of  the  Society,  who 
reported  one  Vice-President  for  each  State, 
and  for  Secretary,  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.;  for  Treasurer,  Thomas  P. 
James,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  chair  then  proposed  as  the  Executive 
Committee  the  followmg  named  gentlemen : 
Messrs.  Brinckle,  French,  Peters,  Wendell 
and  Warder. 

Mr.  Elliott  moved  that  the  President  and 
Vice-President  be  ex  officio  members  of  this 
Committee,  and  that  five  members  be  con- 
sidered a  quorum.     Adopted. 

Mr.  Saul  moved  that  the  Society  proceed 
with  the  xmfintshed  business  of  yesterday, 
wl)Sch  it  carried  into  effect  by  a  lengthened 
discussion  on  pears,  plums  and  cherries. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  prepare 
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names  of  the  churmen  of  the  Staie  Fruh 
Committees,  presented  the  report  as  follows; 

For  General  Chairman^  Samuel  Walker» 
Bozbttry,  Massachusetts.  New  York-^P. 
Barry*  Bocbester.  Pennsylvania — Thcmias 
p.  James,  Philadelphia.  Delaware — Dr. 
Lewis  P.  Bush,  Wilmington.  District  of 
Columbiap— Joshua  Pierce,  Washington. — 
Georgia — Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  Savannah. — 
Virginia — ^Yardley  Taylor,  PurcelFs  Store, 
London  county.  Maine— -H.  Little,  Bangor. 
New  Hampshire — H.  F.  French,  Exter. 
Massachusetts — Ebeneser  Wright^  Boston. 
Vermont— C.  Goodrich,  Burlington.  Khode 
Island — Stephen  H.  Smith,  Providence.-- 
Gonnecticut — G^rge  Ghibriel,  New  Haven. 
New  Jersey — Wm.  Beed,  Elizabethtown. 
Maryland — Samuel  Feat,  Baltimore.  South 
Carolina-^William  Sumner,  Pomaria.  North 
Carolina — Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  Jackson. 
Ohio-^B.  Buchanan,  Cincinnati.  Illinois — 
J.  A.  Kennicott,  Northfield.  Indiana — ^J. 
D.  G.  Nelson,  Fort  Wayne.  California — 
Capt.  F.  W.  Macondray,  San  Francisco. 
Georgia — Charles  A.  Peabody,  Columbus. 
Florida — A.  G.  Sems,  Quincy,  Gadsden 
county.  Kentucky — E.  D.  Hobbs,  Louis- 
ville. Mississippi^-Thomas  Affleck,  Wash- 
in^n.  Xowa-Ajames  Grant,  Davenport. 
Missouri — Thomas  Allen,  St.  Louis. 

The  Committee  on  New  Fruits,  Mr.  Elliott, 
made  the  following  Beport,  which  was  ac- 
^pted: 

^A^  APPLXS. 

^  Jeffries:  A  roundish,  flattened  yellow 
l^round,  striped  with  red ;  spriffhUy,  tender, 
juicy  and  pleasant.  Begarded  as  "best" — 
ripe  September. 

Brennaman :  Begarded  as  ''good."   Sept 

Willis  Sweeting:  Begarded  as  "v;ery 
good."    September. 

Autumn  Sweet  Bough:  Begarded  as 
**very  good."    September. 

Cox  Seedling:  From  Joshua  Embree.  Not 
worthy  attention. 

Bed  Grove :  From  Joshua  Embree.  Be* 
gwded  as  "very  good." 

Myers*  Apple:  Imperfect  specimens. — 
Worthy  further  attention. 

Carter  Apple :  From  Virginia — passed  as 
m  too  imperfect  a  state  to  decide  upon  it. 

Zimmerman :  Begarded  not  worth  atten- 
tion. 

Seedling,  No.  3:  From  H.  B.  Bobey,  Vir- 
ginia— passed  as  "good." 


Green's  Choice :  From  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ful- 
ton; a  handsome  fruit — red  striped,  sweet; 
passed  as  "very  good." 

Howard:  From G.  P. Howard ;  regarded 
as  "very  good." 

Bichard:  From  £.  G.  Studley;  regarded 
as  "best." 

Melt-in -the-MouUi :  From  Paschall  Mor- 
ris <fe  Co.;  regarded  as  "very  good." 

Bobey's  Seedling :  From  H.  B.  Bobey ; 
passed  as  "very  good." 

White  Cain :  From  Joshua  Embree ; 
passed  as  "good." 

White  Queen:  From  Joshua  Embree  j 
regarded  as  valueless. 

Birmingham:  From  Joshua  Embree ;  re- 
garded as  "good." 

Summer  Cheese :  From  H.  B.  Bobey ; 
passed  as  unworthy. 

Virginia  Cat  Head :  A  red  apple  unworthy 
culture. 

Camell'sFavorite:  From  Joshua  Embi^e; 
regarded  as  "very  good." 

PEAORKS. 

Muhlenberg  Cling:  From  A.  M.  Spangler; 
re^rded  as  "very  cood." 

Fetit :  From  David  Petit ;  large,  yellow, 
irregular,  yellow  flesh,  sweet  and  fine. — 
Passed  as  "very  good." 

Seedling  No*  1 :  From  J.  B.  Baxter;  white 
flesh,  dull  whitish  green  skin,  juicy  and  fine. 
Passed  as  very  good. 

Susquehanna:  From  H.  Bandall;  very 
large,  yellow.    Begarded  as  best. 

PXABS. 


Howell :  From  £ 
as  "very  cood." 


Moyamensing:  Bearded  as  "best." 

7rom  E.E.  Clarke;    regarded 
/  good." 

Styre :  From  A.  W.  Corson ;  resembles 
somewhat  the  Gknsell's  Bergamott  in  ap- 
pearanoe.     Begarded  as  "best" 

Henrietta:  (Edwards, )  regarded  as  "very 
good." 

Wiest:  From  Kessler;  regarded  as 
"good." 

Citron ;  Begarded  as  "good." 

Edwards*  Elisabeth :  Begarded  as  "best." 

Seedling  from  the  garden  of  Governor 
Edwards ;  presented  by  £.  E.  Clarke.  Be- 
garded as  "best,"  and  recommended  by 
Committee  to  be  named  the  Quinnipiac. 

6BAPXS. 

Seedling  from  Dr.  Valk;  bunches  fine, 
large,  compact,  but  too  unripe  to  allow  of^ 
the  Committee's  decision. 
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[  The  communication  from  Dr.  Yalk  will 
appear  in  next  number  of  Review.] 

Mr.  Cabot,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  invited  the  National  Pom- 
ological  Society  to  meet  in  their  rooms  in 
1854,  when  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  next  session  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Boston. 

General  Patterson,  speaking  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he 
is  President,  invited  the  Delegates,  with 
their  families,  to  attend  their  Elxhibition  on 
Wednesday^  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this 
week. 

He  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
officers,  which  was  happily  responded  to  by 
President  Wilder,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  Secretaries. 

Mr.  James  then  moved  an  adjournment 
till  the  year  1854,  in  Boston,  which  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  Third  Ohio  State  Fair. 

The  universal  testimony  of  all  is,  that  no 
State  Fair  in  this  Union  has  ever  exceeded 
the  one  just  closed  at  Cleveland  ;  which  is 
thought  to  excel  in  numbers  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds  even  that  of  Columbus, 
or  of  Rochester,  New  York,  of  last  year, 
and  that  of  Utica,  New  York,  of  this  year. 
This  speaks  well  for  young  Ohio.  May  she 
goon  in  this  important  race  of  improvements, 
that  her  citizens  may  reap  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  these  annual  jubilees  of 
states  and  counties ;  for  no  one  can  longer 
doubt  their  immense  importance  in  the  way 
of  exchanging  information  and  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  each  other  and  of  each  other's 
works.  How  many  valuable  improvements 
in  the  implements  of  husbandry  have  been 
thus  introduced  into  neighborhoods,  which 
they  might  never  have  reached  but  for  these 
exhibitions.  How  many  new  varieties  of 
seeds,  improved  sorts  of  fruits  and  animals 
have  been  thu9  met,  seen  and  admired,  but 
to  be  obtained,  planted  and  propagated,  by 
hundreds  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
known  of  their  existence. 

The  number  of  entries  is  set  down  at  2802, 
largely  exceeding  those  of  last  year.  The 
entries  in  the  department  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables amounted  to  500,  Among  the  com- 
petitors for  fruits,  Messrs.  Morse  and  Hough- 
ton, F.  R.  Elliott,  Charier  Pease  and  others 


appear  conspicuous.  The  grounds,  quite  near 
the  city  or  within  its  limits,  were  laid  off  with 
skill  and  taste,  under  the  direction  of  W. 
Case  Esq.,  aided  by  F.  R.  Elliott.  Floral 
Hall,  under  the  superintendence  of  A. 
Mcintosh,  was  ornamented  with  evergreens, 
and  was  the  center  of  attraction  to  idl  fruit 
and  flower  loving  visitors,  of  whom  there 
were  legions,  estimated  at  70,000  persons, 
from  all  parts  of  this,  and  many  from  neigh- 
boring states.  Quite  a  handsome  represen- 
tation appeared  from  New  York,  among  them 
as  official  visitors  General  R.  Harmon,  J. 
Edgecombe,  L.  F.  Allen  and  Colonel  J.  M. 
Sherwood;  the  latter  did  good  service  also 
as  committeemen.  Among  the  crowds  in 
attendance,  there  was  also  a  large  represen- 
tation of  females,  who  begin  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  displays  of  their  husbands* 
and  brothers'  ingenuity  and  productions, 
and  indeed,  they  themselves  are  extensive 
exhibiters. 

Large  numbers  of  horses  and  stock  of 
every  kind  were  exhibited,  and  attracted 
merited  attention  from  those  interested.— 
Even  chickens  indicated  that  the  hen-fever 
prevails  extensively.  One  of  the  most  in- 
mteresting  departments  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, whether  to  a  mere  philosophic  obser- 
ver, or  to  the  earnest  practical  farmer,  who 
is  anxious  to  perform  his  labors  in  the  best 
possible  manner  and  with  the  least  outlay  of 
force,  is  that  of  Agricultural  implements; 
and  here  was  a  display  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, made  up  by  contributions  from  seve- 
ral sources,  and  consisting  of  every  variety 
of  labor-saving  machinery  for  the  farm  and 
firarden,  among  which  it  will  be  impossible 
Here  to  discriminate  more  than  the  names  of 
a  few  contributors.  Jewett  ife  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, presented  a  large  display  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Ruggles,  Nourse  ife  Co.,  besides 
other  manufactures;  Emory  ^  Co.,  from 
Albany,  New  York;  Gill  h  Co.,  from  Col- 
umbus, Ohio  ;  Bright,  of  Circleville,  Ohio ; 
Messrs.  Densmore,  Seymour  dp  Morgan,  of 
Rockport,  New  York ;  Shankland  <fe  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh ;  and  Warder  <b  Brokaw,  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  who  are  said  to  have  taken  some 
cups,  a  premium  for  best  display,  as  well  as 
the  gold  medal  awarded  them  in  July,  at 
the  trial  of  Reapers  and  Mowers  for  Dens- 
more's  self-raker. 

J.  W.  Gill,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  native  silk,  was  again 
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upon  the  field  viUi  his  beautiful  fabrics,  the 
successful  competitor  among  other  aspirants 
for  the  credit  of  introducing  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness into  our  country,  instead  of  importing 
these  luxuries  at  the  expense  of  exhausting 
our  lands  bj  sending  away  from  the  coun- 
try immense  quantities  of  wheat,  beef  and 
pork,  which  annually  abstract  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  our  soils,  leaving  us  nothing  to 
make  up  the  deficit 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  ex- 
hibition was  the  practical  character  of  the 
speeches,  and  among  them  was  one  which 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  heard  it,  as 
it  fell  from  that  earnest  devotee  to  Agricul- 
tural science,  or  rather  scientific  Agriculture, 
Professor  J.  J.  Mapes,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  some  extracts  from  which  may  be 
received  in  time  for  this  number. 

The  Fair  went  off  in  fine  style,  making 
every  one  feel  proud  of  his  State,  and  all 
parted  with  a  desire  to  excel  even  ourselves 
at  the  next  annual  jubilee  whether  it  as- 
semble in  the  north,  the  south  or  the  center, 
all  are  as  one  when  the  glory  and  honor  of 

the  State  is  the  question. 

■•• 

Ohio  State  Pomologlcal  Convention. 

Thjb  members  of  this  society  met  on  Tues- 
day, Aujrust  31st,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Horticultural  Society. 

The  Convendon  was  called  to  order  by 

A.  H.  Ernst,  Esq.,  President. 

Mr.  Ernst  stated  that  the  Convention  had 
been  called  at  this  early  day  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  early  varieties  of  fruits,  which  could 
not  not  be  done  at  a  later  time  in  the  season. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit  no  Con- 
vention was  held  last  year.  Another  object 
was  the  appointing  of  delegates  to  the  Am- 
erican Pomologiofu  Congress. 

On  motion  of  J.  A. Warder,  the  President 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  F.  R.  Elliott,  Dr.  Warder,  and 
M.  B.  Bateham  were  appointed  said  commit- 
tee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Warder,  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  R.  Buchanan,  F.  R.  Elliott, 
and  George  Q.  Comstock  a  committee  to 
prepare  business  for  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Warder  from  the  committee  to  nomi- 
nate officers,  reported  the  names  of  A.  H. 
Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  for  President,  and  F. 

B.  ElUott,  of  Clevelandt  for  Secretary. 


The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ernst  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred.  He  had  joined  the  society 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  knowledge 
of  fruit,  not  to  seek  office  1 

On  motion.  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  was  also 
appointed  Secretary  of  this  Convention* 

Mr.  Elliott,  from  the  committee  on  busi- 
ness, made  the  following  report,  which  was 
accepted : 

"  It  shall  be  the  first  rule  of  this  meeting 
to  discuss  such  varieties  of  Fruits  in  order 
as  are  new  and  not  heretofore  exhibited  at 
our  State  Fruit  Convention.  Afterward  to 
take  up  such  varieties  as  are  known. 

'*  It  shall  be  a  rule  of  this  meeting  that 
no  person  shall  speak  more  than  five  min- 
utes on  any  one  fruit  without  permission  of 
the  chair. 

"  A  committee  of  one  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  introduce  varieties  to  the 
Convention  for  discussion. 

"  We  would  recommend  to  this  meeting 
a  permanent  organization  as  a  State  Pomol- 
ogical  Society,  and  to  that  end  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  constitu- 
tion and  present  the  same  this  afternoon  for 
consideration." 

On  motion  of  M.  B.  Bateham,  the  repor^ 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  to  introduce 
varieties  of  fruits  to  the  Convention  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Warder  moved  that  a  committee  of 
two  to  select  fruit  for  the  American  Pomol- 
ogical  Congress  be  appointed. 

Messrs.  M.  B.  Batenam  and  M.  Kelly  were 
appointed  said  committee. — Statesman, 

This  body  has  held  a  very  mterestmg 
meeting  at  which  there  has  been  much  val- 
uable interchange  of  opinions  among  the 
nursery-men  and  Pomologists.  These  meet- 
ing are  always  exceedingly  useful  and  con- 
duce to  the  correction  of  the  many  errors 
which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  naming  of 
fruits,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
is  much  promoted  by  the  interchanges  of 
opinions  and  comparisons  of  specimens  ou 
the  tables. 

The  number  in  attendance  was  not  so 
[large  as  would  have  been  desired,  but  those 
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present  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subjects  of  discussion.  The  fruits  on  the 
table  were  exceedingly  numerous  and  cred- 
itable to  the  contributors.  They  were  chiefly 
from  Ohio,  but  a  very  interesting  collection 
was  received  from  the  pioneer  of  pomology 
in  Kentucky,  Lewis  Sanders,  of  €h*a8s  Hills, 
also  a  number  of  choice  pears  from  P.  Bar- 
ry, of  Rochester,  New  York. 

To  the  kindnesss  of  the  reporter  of  the 
Statesman,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  slip  from  that  paper  : — 

Hr.  Elliott  stated  that  from  some  over- 
sight in  the  business  of  the  morning  session, 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  Constitution  had 
not  been  named,  and  that  as  it  seemed  re- 
quisite this  body  should  have  some  tangible 
and  permanent  form,  he  had  prepared  a 
form  of  Constitution,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  found  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  meeting  ;  and  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chair,  he  would  present  the 
same  for  consideration.  Some  difficulty  had 
heretofore  been  experienced  in  the  way  of 
ndsing  frinds  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the 
proceedings,  and  unless  thev  were  printed 
it  became  perfectly  evident  that  to  the  peo- 

£le  at  large  the  oody  might  as  well  never 
ave  convened.  While  now  up,  he  would 
say  that  as  the  culture  of  fruits  was  so  gen- 
eral throughout  the  state,  and  the  desire  to 
obtain  new  varieties  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a  society,  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  state,  should  not 
receive  the  patronage  of  the  state  by  means 
of  its  LegisWure,  and  that  he  would  pro- 
prose  that  when  this  body  adjourns,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  again  in  Columbus,  on  the 
second  Tuesdav  in  January,  and  then  to 
send  in  its  petition  to  the  Legislature  for 
*'  material  aid.'' 

The  Constitution  presented  by  Mr.  Elliott 
was  accepted,  and,  on  motion,  taken  up  sec- 
tion by  section,  amended,  and  adopted  by  a 
tmanimous  vote  as  follows  : 

1.  This  Societv  shall  be  known  as  the 
Ohio  State  Pomological  Society. 

2.  Its  officers  shul  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  and  con- 
duct all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  in  his 


absence  the  Vice-President  shall  perform 
the  same  duties. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  record  all  dmngs 
of  the  Society,  and  collate  and  prepare  aJl 
communications,  perform  all  correspondence, 
etc.,  etc.,  for  the  public  press. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold 
all  funds  of  the  society,  and  pay  out  th^ 
same  only  on  an  order  of  the  Secretary,^ 
countersigned  by  the  President. 

6.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  separately 
and  annually,  by  a  ballot  vote,  and  hold 
their  office  until  a  successor  is  elected. 

7.  The  object  of  the  societv  bein^  to  col* 
lect,  condense  and  collate  information  rela* 
tive  to  all  varieties  of  fruit,  and  dispense  tha 
same  among  the  people,  everv  member  shall 
pay  into  the  treasury  two  dollars  a  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  and  other  expen- 
ses ;  and  any  person  mterested  in  fruits 
may  become  a  member,  by  forwarding  to 
the  Treasurer  or  Secretary  the  membershi]^ 
fee. 

&.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  from 
year  to  year. 

9.  The  President  of  the  society  may  call 
a  meeting  at  any  time  and  plaee  he  consid- 
ers desirable,  by  a  notice  of  thirty  days  in 
the  public  papers. 

10.  By-Laws  and  alterations  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  governing  fur- 
ther wants  of  the  society,  may  be  enacted 
by  a  meeting  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
present. 

A  motion  was  made  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  nominate  permanent 
officers  of  the  society. 

Committee — Messrs.  Noble»  Kelly  and 
Bateham. 

The  committee  nominated — 

PresUtm^A.  H.  Ernst, 

Vke-Presithni--^,  A.  Warder. 

Secretary— F.  B.  Elliott 

TreoMuret — M.  B.  Bateham. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Warder  moved  its  acceptance. 

On  ballot,  Mr.  Ernst  was  unanimously 
elected,  and  in  a  few  words  expressed  his 
sincere  thanks. 

Messrs.  Warder,  Elliott  and  Bateham» 
were  also  unanimously  elected. 

The  transactions  c^  this  society  will  be 
published  very  soon  after  its  adjournment, 
and  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Ohio.    The 
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society  will  now  become  peimanent.  Its 
labors  can  not  fail  to  be  exceedingly  benefi- 
cial to  the  growers  of  fruit  in  Ohio.  For 
instance:  the  Fall  Pippin  is  cultivated  in 
yarions  sections  of  the  state  under  different 
names.  The  society  corrects  this  error  when 
the  fruit  is  brought  before  it,  so  that  the 
same  apple  shd  bear  a  uniform  name 
throuffhout  the  state.  So  with  other  fruits. 
It  will  also  be  the  means  of  introducing  the 
newest  and  best  yarieties  of  fruits  from  oth* 
er  States. 


m^- 


Columbus  Bortlcultural  Society. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  was  held 
on  the  10th  and  1 1th  September,  and  at  the 
exhibition,  as  appears  from  the  detailed  ac- 
count furnished  by  its  excellent  Secretary, 
H.  C.  Noble,  Esq.,,  extensive  assortments 
of  fruits  were  presented,  and  a  large  variety 
of  vegetables,  and  beautiful  flowers. 

The  Society  feels  encouraged  to  make  re- 
newed efforts  in  this  good  cause,  which  they 
believe  is  meliorating  the  condition  of  man. 
Liberal  premiums  were  bestowed — among 
which  were  several  books,  and  more  than 
one  copy  of  the  Western  Horticultural  Re- 
view, which  is  becoming  quite  a  favorite 
award.  _ 

New-Tork  Sute  Fair  at  Utica. 

This  great  state  has  again  exerted  her 
efforts,  through  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, to  array  before  the  admiring  gaze  of 
thousands  the  varied  products  of  her  exten* 
sive  pastures  and  dairies,  gardens  and  orch- 
ards, fields  and  workshops,  mills  and  man- 
ufactories, and  indeed  when  the  enterprising 
competitors  of  this  state  are  aroused  to  a 
trial  of  this  kind,  they  do  not  fail  to  make  a 
display  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  the 
Empire  State. 

As  usual.  Floral  Hall  was  the  point  of 
ffreatest  attraction  to  those  of  us  who  were 
interested  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  So  that 
as  soon  as  we  could  thread  our  way  through 
the  mazes  of  agricultural  implements,  cook- 
ing  stoves  and  various  machmery,  casting  a 
glance  at  the  very  fine  stock  of  different 
classes  that  were  numerous  and  superior, 
passing  by  Dairy  Hall,  with  its  cheeses, 
grain  sand  flour  barrels — and  Manufacturers' 
HaU,  crowded  to  repletion  with  every  im- 

S'nable  fabric  and  invention,  those  of  us 
o  were  devotees  to  Pomona  and  Flora 


assembled  at  their  altars  to  witness  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition  here  displayed. 

The  errapes  had  scarcely  ripened  suifi* 
ciently  tor  exhibition,  out  of  doors,  but  those 
from  glass  houses  were  superior,  particularly 
the  specimens  grown  by  a  persevering  ama* 
teur  at  Geneva,  H.  L.  Buy  dam ;  some  of  his 
bunches  weighed  three  pounds.  Qood  spe- 
cimens were  also  shown  by  J.  Greig,  of 
Canandaigua,  A.  Frost  <&  Co.,  of  Rochester^ 
and  others.  Fine  collections  of  plums  were 
much  admired,  the  most  extensive  of  these 
was  from  Messrs.  Reagles,  of  Schenectady. 

Apples  were  present  in  great  abundance 
and  as  great  perfection  as  the  early  period 
would  permit,  for  many  of  the  winter  yarie- 
ties had  not  attained  their  growth.  J.  Morse 
of  Cayuga  Bridge,  and  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Ma* 
cedon,  appeared  to  have  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  collections ;  though  several  others 
made  handsome  displays,  among  whom 
were  Frost  6s  Co.,  Mr.  Vail,  Fahnestock  <b 
Co.,  Ellwanger  6i  Barry,  Mr.  Hastings  and 
E.  S.  Hay  ward. 

The  pears  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  among  them  many  new  varieties,  which 
having  now  fruited  will  be  adopted  or  con<> 
demned  according  to  their  merits.  This 
fruit  was  presented  in  fine  condition  and 
there  was  considerable  competition  for  the 
premiums.  The  contributors  arranged  their 
plates  and  accompanying  cards,  so  as  to  indi-  ^ 
cate  the  particular  prizes  they  aimed  for — 
thus  savmg  the  committees  great  labor. 
Ellwanger  d?  Barry  presented  one  hundred 
and  thirty  kinds,  C.  M.  Hovey  &  Co.  had 
one  hundred,  Henry  Vail,  seventy,  J.  Morse, 
a  large  collection  of  fine  specimens,  and 
several  others,  numerous  varieties ;  thus 
affording  an  admirable  opportunity  for  com- 
parison and  also  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
which  was  no  doubt  improved  by  those  in- 
terested, for  here,  as  elsewhere,  many  wrong 
labels  were  observed,  especially  among  the 
smaller  collections  and  those  of  amateurs. 

Peaches,  though  not  abundant,  as  the  crop 
is  not  general  this  year,  were  still  very  at- 
tractive. The  finest  and  greatest  display  were 
from  that  favored  region  of  Cayuga  Lake» 
by  J.  Morse.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be 
awarded  to  the  efforts  of  several  amateurs* 
whose  collections  of  different  fruits  presented 
a  beautiful  appearance. 

Utica  does  not  appear  to  be  filled  witli 
devotees   of  Fbra,  to  support  extensive 
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green-houses  hence  plants  of  this  class  were 
not  so  numerous  as  usual,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  transport  them  to  a  distance.  Mr.  F. 
Boyce,  of  Utica,  contributed  a  handsome  col- 
lection ;  the  rest  of  this  class  of  objects  were 
chiefly  from  Fahnestock  <fe  Co.  of  Syracuse, 
and  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry  and  A.  Frost 
&  Co.,  of  Rochester.  Cut  flowers  appeared 
in  abundance,  also  bouquets  and  fanciful 
designs  and  ornaments,  among  which,  as 
claiming  novelty  and  beauty,  the  flag  of  our 
country,  stripes,  folds,  stars  and  all,  done  in 
YerbedBs  set  in  moss,  and  deserves  especial 
praise  to  the  compositors,  Frost  &  Co.  The 
^rdens  of  Rochester  also  supplied  Roses, 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Asters,  Japan  Lilies, 
Dahlias,  etc.,  but  the  finest  collection  of  the 
latter  gorgeous  flower  were  from  £.  M.  Van 
Alstyne,  of  Greenbush. 

The  tent  devoted  to  vegetables  presented 
a  rich  feast  of  good  things  in  every  imagin- 
able variety — ^pumpkins,  squashes,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  gourds,  et  id  omne  genua — com, 
celery,  eggplants,  potatos  of  every  known 
and  unknown  sort  m  great  variety  and  beau- 
ty— cabbages  and  cauliflowers.  Kohl  Rabi, 
and  all  that  race  ;  and,  indeed  what  was  not 
there  of  root  or  fruit  or  foliage  that  could 
tempt  gastronomer  ?  all  fine  too— especially 
the  eggplants,  potatos  and  cabbages,  doing 
great  credit  to  the  skill  and  perseverence  of 
the  gardeners.  ^^ 

Wine  Committee  at  Utioa,  New  York. 

Several  gentlemen  met  at  Baggs'  Hotel 
in  Utica  on  Wednesday  evening,  l^ptember 
9th,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  spe- 
cimens of  western  wine  made  from  the  Ca- 
tawba grape. 

L.  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  having  been 
called  to  the  chair,  and  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  being  appointed  secretary,  the 
aamples  were  introduced. 

The  first  was  dry  Catawba,  made  by  R. 
Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  in  1850,  which  was 
tested  by  the  gentlemen,  who  were  assured 
that  it  was  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  with- 
out any  admixture  whatever  of  saccharine 
matter  nor  of  spirit,  so  that  its  fine  color  and 
vinous  flavor  arose  simply  from  the  richness 
of  the  must  made  from  thoroughly  ripe  Ca- 
tawba grapes. 

The  opinions  of  gentlemen  being  demand- 
ed by  the  chair — Mr.  W.  R.  Prince  said  he 
thought  it  was  too  acid,  and  suggested  that 


this  might  be  corrected  by  boiling  a  portion 
of  the  must,  before  fermentation.  Dr.  War« 
der  objected  to  any  such  fabrication,  and 
suggested  that  the  acidity  observed  in  some 
specimens  might  be  owing  to  too  much 
racking  of  the  wine  and  the  attendant  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Coppock  expressed  his  decided  opin* 
ion  that  it  was  a  pure,  healthy  wine,  that 
left  no  ill-effects  behind  it,  nor  any  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Barry  admired  the  wine  much,  and 
thought  it  a  good  time  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion, that  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  one 
of  whose  ex-presidents  was  acting^  as  chair- 
man, should  offer  a  liberal  reward  stimulat- 
ing efforts  to  introduce  the  manufacturing 
of  wine,  and  he  suggested  experiments  with 
the  Clinton  mpe,  which  being  early,  would 
be  most  likely  to  furnish  a  good  wine. 

Mr.  Prince  thought  the  Clinton  grape  had 
been  too  much  ne^ected  ;  it  was  ei^rly  and 
prolific. 

Mr.  Hovey  concurred  fully  with  Mr. 
Prince ;  he  had  found  it  very  hardy  and 
early,  and  thought  it  might  be  well  calcu- 
lated for  a  northern  wine  CTape. 

Mr.  Prince  said  that  all  our  grapes  had 
been  claimed  as  foreign  sorts,  and  that  the 
French  had  introduced  them  into  their  cata- 
logues with  the  note  indicating  their  origin 
(Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Mr.  Allen  thought  the  society  would  not 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  grape  for  wine. 
He  considered  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
state  were  unfitted  for  the  production  of 
good  wine  grapes.  Had  been  delighted  with 
the  vineyards  about  Cincinnati,  which  he 
had  visited  when  this  very  wine  was  on  the 
press.  He  believed  that  they  could  make 
better  wine  on  the  Ohio  river  hills  than  any 
where  in  New  York,  and  that  the  Power 
who  placed  us  here,  had  adapted  plants  to 
pecuhar  localities.  And  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  embrace  the  varying  advantages  of 
our  peculiar  situation. 

Mr.  Rotch,  who  modestly  claimed  to  be 
a  better  judge  of  cattle  than  of  wine,  yet 
gave  a  very  correct  opinion  ;  that  the  wine 
was  very  sound,  and  contained  a  sufficient 
spirit,  but  that  it  had  been  too  much  han- 
dled, hence  the  asperity  observed  by  8ome« 
and  by  some  called  sour. 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  Cincinnati,  observed  that  the 
physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
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U  in  convalescence ;  he  had  himself  found  it 
a  great  restorative  to  his  constitution  after 
it  had  been  severely  shaken  by  an* attack  of 
dysentery. 

Specimens  of  Longworth's  Sparkling  Ca- 
tawba were  then  introduced,  when  Dr.  War- 
der stated  that  it  was  preferred  to  any  other 
champaign  in  Cincinnati,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  decided  Catawba  flavor  and  aroma ; 
the  latter  might  be  detected  in  the  empty 
glasses  for  some  time  after  they  had  been 
drained. 

Mr.  Burnet  had  used  it  for  some  years  ; 
he  pronounced  it  a  pleasant  wine,  a  good 
wine,  and  an  excellent  wine ;  it  was  so  con- 
sidered by  his  friend  Rotch. 

Mr.  Prince  believed  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance was  only  to  be  promoted  by  furnishing 
a  pure  unadulterated  wine — ^not  fabricated. 
Man  required  at  times  some  such  stimu- 
lants that  were  not  intoxicatinff^--^and  the 
God  of  nature  had  planted  the  vme  in  order 
that  man  might  partake  of  its  products. 
Italy  had  been  referred  to  as  the  Land  of 
the  Vine — ^he  thought  the  title  misapplied. 
The  grape  was  a  native  of  Persia,  thence 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  many  varieties 
had  been  produced  by  seedlings  ;  but,  while 
there  was  but  one  species  in  Asia,  none  in 
Europe,  and  none  in  Africa,  there  was  at 
least  six  species  in  America — and  what 
might  we  not  expect  when  the  horticultu- 
rists of  our  country  had  improved  their  na- 
tive varieties  by  impregnation  with  foreign 
and  other  good  kinds.  The  Cincinnati  Hor- 
ticultural Society  had  offered  very  large 
premiums  for  superior  seedlings. 

Mr.  AUen  suggested  that  for  a  good  table 
grape  that  might  approach  the  perfectly 
ripe  Catawba  of  Cincinnati,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  encourage  the  growth  of  seed- 
linffs. 

Mr.  Hovey  thought  that  in  no  way  could 
the  culture  of  the  grape  be  extended  with 
so  much  prospect  of  advantage  as  by  offer- 
ing especial  premiums  for  superior  seed- 
lings. 

Dr.  Warder,  being  called  upon,  stated  the 
extent  of  the  culture,  modes  of  cultivation 
and  various  other  statistical  items  connected 
with  the  vineyards  of  the  West. 

A  complimentary  vote  of  thanks  was  of- 
ferd  to  Dr.  Warder,  after  which  the  meet^ 
ing  adjourned. 

C.  M.  HovxT,  See'ff. 


Albany  and  Rensaalaer  Horticultural 

Booiety. 

To  the  President  of  this  Society,  Dr.  H. 
Wendell,  I  am  indebted  for  extended  ac- 
counts  of  the  meetings  during  the  summer, 
from  which  these  brief  notices  are  con- 
densed. 

The  Autumnal  Exhibitions  of  the  Albany 
and  Rensselaer  Horticultural  Society  took 
place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  13th 
and  14th  ult.  The  display  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  exceeded  that  of  any 
former  exhibition.  The  Society  met  at  1 2 
M.  on  Tuesday,  its  President,  Dr.  Herman 
Wendell,  in  the  chair,  who,  in  an  appropri- 
ate and  feeling  manner,  called  the  attention 
of  its  members  to  the  death  of  the  late  A. 
J.  Downing,  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  and 
offered  appropriate  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Prom  the  reports  of  the  committees,  it 
appears  that  the  show  was  very  imposing 
and  extended ;  it  had  one  effect,  however, 
which  must  be  considered  prejudicial  to  the 
advance  of  Pomology — for  it  occurred  at 
such  a  time  as  to  detain  its  accomplished 
President  and  his  active  accessories  from  the 
great  meeting  at  Philadelphia  ;  for  the  same 
reason,  many  of  us  were  prevented  from 
attending  the  show  at  Albany. 

Liberal  premium  lists  were  awarded  in  all 
the  departments. 

Buffalo  Horticultural  Booiety. 

It  is  quite  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many 
interesting  horticultural  convocations  must 
be  put  off  with  a  mere  mention  of  their 
doings  in  this  number,  especially  as  the  ne- 
glect flows  in  part  from  the  editor's  absence 
from  hU  tripod  while  attending  similar  meet* 
ings. 

And  among  the  rest,  our  Buffalonian 
friends  must  submit  to  be  cut  off  with  a  ^ve 
line  notice,  notwithstanding  the  accounts  of 
their  spirited  weekly  meetings  which  have 
been  promptly  furnished  by  the  devoted  Sec- 
retary, J.  B.  Eaton,— who  is  urged  to  continue 
his  favors.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
have  been  very  creditable,  and  must  be  en- 
couraging to  the  friends  of  horticulture, 
who  are  increasing  in  this  glorious  City  of 
the  Lake. 
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The  Fennftylvania  HorUoaltoral  Society. 

This  ancient  and  honorable  association 
held  its  annual  festival  upon  the  16th  ult,  at 
tbe  Chinese  Museum,  when  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  witness  once  more*  the  grand  dis- 
play of  Philadelphia's  best  gardens,  from 
which  pleasure  I  had  been  long  deprived  by 
absence. 

The  large  halls  were  filled  with  plants, 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  great  profusion  and 
of  fine  quality.  The  latter  especially,  were 
of  a  character  that  we  do  not  attam.  Of 
fruits,  the  pears  were  particularly  numerous 
and  fair.  The  apples  good,  but  the  peaches, 
though  very  fine,  were  not  so  numerous  as 
was  anticipated  by  those  of  us  who  had 
come  from  the  West.  The  plants  were 
many  of  them  rare,  and  some  noble  old 
specimens  appeared  among  the  19,  but  there 
were  comparatively  few  exhibited  in  bloom, 
and  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
"  grown  "  for  exhibition  with  the  same  care 
and  success  that  has  been  observed  among 
our  own  cultivators,  for  a  few  years  past, — 
The  new  achimenes  were  beautiful;  the  Vic- 
toria, most  attractive,  floating  in  its  tank. — 
The  display  of  cut  flowers,  roses,  verbenas, 
dahlias,  did  not  equal  our  expectations.  The 
decorations  and  ornamental  work  were  ela- 
borate. 

But  why  cavil,  where  so  much  of  real 
merit  exists,  embracing  many  objects  worthy 
of  our  imitation,  and  many  results  that  will 
long  be  beyond  our  reach? 


m^ 


Itlcliieaii  Btate  Fair. 

A  BBCBKT  visit  to  the  Peninsular  State  has 
been  the  source  of  great  enjoyment,  in  fur- 
nishing an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  intelligent  citisens  and  their  varied 
productions,  as  well  as  to  study  tbe  monu- 
ments of  a  race  who  early  settled  on  the 
Detroit  river,  among  which  the  most  inter- 
resting  are  the  Old  P$ar  Trees:  but  of 
these  no  further  menlion  can  be  made  at 
present  than  that  they  are  of  themselves 
worth  a  visit  to  Detroit. 

The  third  State  Fair  was  held  on  the  22d 
and  subsequent  days  of  September,  when 
A  large  assemblage  of  farmers,  with  wives 
and  daughters,  assembled  to  witness  the 
handsome  display  of  farm  stock  and  pro- 
ducts, implements,  etc.,  etc.,  that  were  col- 
lected. Those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  declared  the  collection  very  good. — 


Flora  contained  the  greatest  attractions  to 
me  and  enchained  my  attention  chiefly.  The 
fruits  were  especially  interesting ;  they  were 
fair  and  consisted  of  many  varieties  that  dif- 
fer materially  from  the  kinds  we  GulUvate  in 
Ohio.  Many  seedlings  are  peculiar  to  this 
region,  and  they  often  bear  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  Calvilles,  Fameuse,  and 
Pomme  Grise.  Large  orchards  of  natural 
fruits  still  exist,  and  they  possess  a  strong 
family  hkeness.  A  great  part  of  two  daya 
was  thus  spent  amonj;  these  fruits,  which* 
however,  are  not  all  seedlings,  but  embrace 
most  of  the  approved  varieties  that  are  cul- 
tivated elsewhere,  and,  so  £Bur  as  appeared 
from  the  specimens  on  the  tables,  the  Michi- 
gan Orchards  bid  fair  to  excel  all  others  in 
the  beauty  of  their  fruits.  Let  them  only 
expurgate  their  collections  of  all  those  poor, 
Isrge  coarse  apples  that  are  "good  to  sell'* 
— tor  they  will  soon  be  discovered  to  be 
"good"  only  in  a  bad  market. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  have  written 
an  extended  notice  of  this  flourishing  State 
Society  which  has  often  attracted  my  atten* 
tion,  but,  the  printer  says  he  can  find  no 
more  space  and  abruptly  stops  the  pen. 

Worlds  Fair  in  Hew  Tork. 

Ths  following  is  the  circular  of  the  Direc- 
tors, which  they  are  anxious  should  have  the 
widest  publicity: — 

Office  of  the  Association  for  the  ExhiMtioD  of  the  ) 
Industry  of  all  Nationa,  N.  Y.  July  12, 18S2.     I 

The  Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  l^ations  give  notice  that  the 
exhibition  wiU  be  opened,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1863. 

The  municipal  authorities  have  granted 
to  them  the  use  of  Beservoir-square,  and 
they  are  proceeding  to  erect  thereon  a  build" 
ing  worthy  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to 
be  devoted. 

The  association  desire  to  make  the  exhi- 
bition, in  facts  as  well  as  in  name,  a  repre- 
sentation from  other  countries  as  well  aa 
their  own,  of  raw  materials  and  produce* 
manufactures,  machinery  and  fine  arts. 

To  this  end  they  have  made  arrangements 
with  Charles  Buschek,  Esq.,  late  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Austrian  Empire  at  the  Indus- 
trial  Exhibition  in  London,  whose  skill,  ex- 
perience and  high  chai-acter  offer  the  most 
satisfactory  security  to  contributors  frxua 
abroad. 
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Mr.  Boschek  is  the  authorized  agent  of 
the  association,  for  all  countries  other  than 
the  continent  of  America,  and  as  such  has 
received  its  instructions. 

All  communications  from  contributors 
abroad  must  be  addressed  to  him  at  "The 
Office  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations  in  New  York,  "  No.  6,  Charing 
Cross,  London.  He  will  state  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  powers  given  and  authority 
oonferred,  and  will  also  explain  the  great  in- 
ducements offered  by  this  enterprise  to  Euro- 
pean exhibitors. 

This  association  will  correspond  with  all 
persons  in  the  United  States,  the  Canadas 
and  British  Provinces,  the  West  Indies  and 
this  continent  generally,  who  may  desire  to 
contribute  to  this  exhibition. 

All  such  communications  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  New  York. " 

The  association  is  now  ready  to  receive 
applications,  and  it  is  desired  that  they  be 
sent  in  immediately.  Due  notice  will  be 
given,  hereafter,  when  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  articles. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  objects 
to  the  exhibition  must  represent  intelligibly 
their  nature  and  purpose,  and  must  also 
state  distinctly  the  number  of  square  feet, 
whether  of  wall,  floor  or  counter,  required. 

Machinery  will  be  exhibited  in  motion — 
tiie  motive  power  to  be  furnished  by  the 
association — and  applications  for  the  admis- 
sion of  machinery,  to  be  so  exhibited,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  description  and  the  re- 
quisition for  space,  must  set  forth  the 
amount  of  moUve  power  required. 

The  association  deem  it  proper  to  an- 
nounce that  paintings  in  frames  will  be  ex- 
hibited. 

As,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the 
proposed  building,  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  limitation  of  space,  the  association  re- 
serves the  right  to  modify  or  reject  applica- 
tions, but,  in  so  doing,  will  be  governed  by 
strict  impartiality,  lookinfir  only  to  the  gene- 
ral objects  of  the  enterprise. 

7  he  association  also  reserves  the  right  of 
determining  the  length  of  time,  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  any  case  one  season,  during  which 
objects  shflJl,  severally,  form  part  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Exhibitors  are  requested  to  designate  an 


agent  to  whom  their  contributions  shall  be 
delivered  when  withdrawn  from  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Prizes  for  excellen'*e  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  exhibition  will  be  awarded 
under  the  direction  of  capable  and^  eminent 
persons. 

With  this  statement  the  Directors  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  the  productive  intellect 
and  industry  of  their  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Thbodorb  Ssdgwics,  President. 

Wm.  Whkttbn,  Secretary. 
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Reverence  for  Trees. 
Prof.  Park,  in  his  sermon  on  the  life  and 
character  of  the  late  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards, 
of  Andover  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  relates  a 
beautiful  incident,  illustrative  of  the  gentle 
spirit  of  that  eminent  divine.  "He  bought  a 
half  acre  of  land  adjoining  his  house,"  says 
Prof.  P.,  "principally  for  the  sake  of  an  old 
oak  which  grew  upon  it.  He  had  long  de- 
sired to  own  such  a  tree,  for  the  oaken 
wreath  is  rich  with  classic  associations,  and 
an^ls  of  the  Lord  sat  under  the  oak  of  old, 
and  many  a  sermon  did  he  hope  to  write 
under  its  shade."  We  hope  the  time  is 
coming  when  something  of  the  reverence  that 
is  entertained  for  sacred  places,  and  for 
works  of  art,  will  be  cherished  toward  the 
trees.  Much  has  been  done  in  many  of  our 
towns  snd  villages,  within  a  few  years,  to 
remedy  the  sad  error  of  our  fathers,  who 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  forest  trees,  like 
savages,  were  to  be  thoroughly  extirpated 
from  the  soil ;  but  there  are  yet  some  bar- 
barians among  us,  who  see  nothing  in  a  tree 
but  so  many  cords  of  wood.  We  could 
point  to  a  certain  town  in  this  vicinity,  a 
town,  too,  whose  greatest  blemish  is  a 
'^plentiful  lack"  of  ornamental  and  shade 
trees,  where  several  large  and  handsome 
elms,  walnuts,  oaks  etc.,  standing  in  public 
highways,  have  been  chopped  for  firewood, 
within  a  short  time.  It  is  time  this  vandal 
spirit  were  frowned  down,  by  a  purer  taste. 
The  Jews  of  old  were  forbidden  to  cut  down 
the  fruit  trees  even  of  an  enemy  (see  Deut. 
XX,  19,  20,)  "for  the  tree  of  the  field  is 
man's  life."  There  are  reasons  abundant 
why  the  same  prohibitory  care  should  be 
extended  among  us  to  ornamental  trees,  and 
be  sacredly  observed  by  the  community 
generally. — New  England  Farmer. 
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The  illustration  for  the  month  is  taken 
from  a  very  numerous  and  beautiful  collec- 
tion in  the  port-folio  of  an  architect  of  our 
city,  where  are  many  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  admirers  of  taste  and  pro- 
gress in  domestic  architecture;  a  class  which 
is  increasing,  as  we  are  pleased  to  be  per- 
suaded, by  the  proofs  given  on  every  hand, 
but  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  should 
have  the  aid  of  experience  and  well  instructed 
skill,  particularly  from  the  considerations, 
not  only  of  the  amount  of  money  expended, 
but  also  the  influence  necessarily  produced 
by  the  embodiment  of  good  or  bad  taste, 
constantly  before  the  eye,  and  afifecting  the 
occupier  in  his  every-day  retreat  from  the 
absorbing  and  harassing  occupations  of 
trade. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  the  subject, 
which  would  be  interesting ;  but  I  may  re- 
turn to  it  again,  as  other  instances  are  ex- 
hibited of  the  adaptation  of  certain  styles 
and  compositions  to  their  sites,  etc.,  and 
discuss  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  these 
matters. 

This  design  has  been  executed  on  the  side 
of  a  picturesque  hill  commanding  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  valley  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  it  would  be  suitable  for  many 
of  the  ornamental  and  beautiful  sites  around 
our  city.  The  reader  is  referred  to  W. 
Tinsley  &  Son,  architects. 


Dblat  and  its  Cacsb. — ^Fali.  Mxbtingb. 
The  issue  of  this  number  has  been  somewhat 
delayed  on  account  of  the  editor's  absence 
during  the  month  September — the  month  of 
furs — ^many  of  which  he  has  attended,  and 


though  the  accounts  thereof  that  appear  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  brief,  many  interesting 
observations  have  been  made  and  valuable 
facts  noted  for  future  reference,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reader,  it  is  believed.  There- 
fore, no  apology  is  offered,  as  he  was  absent 
on  behalf  of  his  readers. 

The  floral  exhibitions  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston,  Rhode  Island  at  Providence,  and  of 
the  new  society  at  New  York,  were  not 
reached,  but  some  account  of  them  shall  be 
put  upon  record  when  received.  Of  the  last 
it  is  said  that  the  Gothamites  did  not  pat- 
ronize the  great  efforts  made  to  please  them, 
sufficiently  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred. 
This  should  not  be. 


The  next  Number  will  be  issued,  it  is 
hoped,  on  the  first  of  November.  The  edi- 
tor has  already  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
his  patrons  the  absolute  necessity  of  advance 
payments,  and  now  he  simply  reminds  his 
readers  that  they  need  not  feel  hurt  if  No.  2 
does  not  make  its  appearance  to  each  of 
them.  To  subscribers  it  will  be  sent  as  cor- 
rectly as  possible,  and  any  such  are  request- 
ed to  give  immediate  notice  of  a  failure. 
New  subscribers  may  now  forward  their 
applications  very  opportunely  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume.    For  terms  see 


cover. 


To  BE  DONE. — The  season  of  fairs  is  at  its 
hight,  but  it  is  impossible  to  visit  all,  attract- 
ive as  they  are.  The  editor  hopes  to  be 
present  at  London,  Madison  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  8th  proximo,  possibly  at  Columbus, 
probably  at  Eaton,  Preble  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  15th,  and  certainly  at  the  maiden  effort 
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of  our  sister  state  at  Indianapolis  on  the 
lOtb,  where  he  hopes  to  meet  many  warm 
friends  and  to  find  new  hands  as  ready  to 
bid  him  welcome  as  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore met  him  so  kindly  in  the  Hoosier  State. 
Would  that  he  could  also  attend  the  county 
fairs  of  Franklin,  Shelby,  Rush,  and  many 
others,  of  which  the  bills  ha^e  come  to  hand, 
especially  those  which  award  this  work  as  a 
premium. 

Why  does  not  the  Indiana  Farmer  publish 
a  list  of  the  county  fairs  in  that  state  ? 


NuBSBRT  Changss. — ^I  am  informed  that 
Charles  Downing  has  sold  his  extensive 
collection  of  nursery  stock  to  F.  B.  Elliott, 
of  Cleyeland,  who  will  therefore  be  again 
ranked  among  the  fraternity.  The  removal 
is  to  take  place  so  soon  as  the  season  will 
admit. 

S.  S.  Jackson,  who  has  long  occupied  the 
Biver  Road  Nursery,  near  this  city,  which 
establishment  indeed  he  created,  has  moved 
his  residence  and  garden  to  his  own  proper- 
ty on  the  plank  road  to  Cleves,  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  city,  where  he  finds  a  congenial 
soil,  especially  adapted  to  his  purposes. 

I.  C.  Ferris  will  also  travel  throughout 
the  South  and  West  to  take  orders  for  trees 
and  plants,  of  which  he  can  speak  advised- 
ly ;  and  at  the  same  time  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Western  Horticultural  Review, 
the  Ohio  Cultivator,  and  perhaps  the  Journal 
of  Agriculture,  for  which  works  he  will  be 
constituted  an  accredited  agent. 


■4«» 


Notices. — ^Not  of  books,  but  of  their  ar- 
rivals, which  is  all  the  printer  will  allow 
space  for.  Saxtan's  Rural  Hand- Books,  first 
and  second  editions,  not  separate  as  noticed 
before,  but  the  suite  of  each  series  conjoined, 
making  two  handsome  volumes.  From 
Ward  &  Taylor,  East  Fourth  street. 

The  Journal  of  the  Naiumal  Agricultural 


Society,  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  quarterly  of  respectable  size  and  appear- 
ance, containing  many  valuable  articles,  to 
which  future  reference  shall  be  made  as  the 
way  may  open. 

Catalogues. — ^New  editions  and  old, 
make  their  appearance  from  every  quarter 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Among  them  are 
those  of  EUwanger  <fe  Barry,  A.  Frost  <&  Co., 
of  Bochester,  New  York;  Thorp  <fe  Co., 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Beagles  <fe  Son,  Schen- 
ectady, New  York;  T.  Maxwell,  Geneva, 
New  York;  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  James  Dougall,  Windsor,  Canada 
West,  and  many  others  not  now  at  hand. 


The  Horticulturist. — ^It  is  rumored  that 
this  excellent  standard  periodical  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Tucker  to  Mr.  Vick,  of  the  Gten- 
esee  Farmer,  and  is  to  be  removed  to 
Bochester  with  the  opening  year.  In  thus 
coming  a  little  nearer  to  our  periodical,  let 
us  indulge  the  hope  that  its  conductor,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  will  be  characterized  at  least 
by  the  gentlemanly  bearing  that  was  ever 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  lamented  A. 
J.  Downing,  Esq.,  while  he  held  the  pen  on 
the  Hudson. 

POMOLOGICAL  CONVENTION  AT   DiXON,  IlL. 

— The  period  assigned  for  this  great  gather* 
ing  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  North-west 
was  unfortunately  the  same  as  that  set  for 
our  own  Horticultural  Exhibition  ;  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  attend  the  former. 
The  results  of  this  meeting  will  be  anxiously 
watched  and  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader 
in  a  condensed  form  so  soon  as  recieved, 
probably  in  the  next  number.  The  fruits 
that  have  heretofore  reached  us  from  that 
new  region  were  characteristic  and  possessed 
of  great  interest.  F.  B.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland, 
who  is  studying  special  Pomology,  with  a 
view  to  publication,  attended  this  meeting 
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and  vill  probably  furnish  an  editorial  account 
of  its  doings  in  the  Ohio  Fanner.  These 
conrentions  have  been  productive  of  great 
good,  not  only  in  a  social  point  of  view,  but 
especially  in  correcUng  the  confusion  of 
names  by  comparing  synonymes. 

WasTBiur  PouLTBT  AssoctATiojf.— This 
energetic  crowing  concern  has  been  mak- 
ing quite  a  stir  in  Hendom.  Tbey  have  is- 
sued a  neat  pamphlet  setting  forth  their  ob- 
ject, um  and  history;  tbey  have  also  issued  a 


handsome  bill  of  Freminms  they  intend  to 
offer  to  the  whole  West  who  choose  to  come 
here  on  the  ninth  of  Kovember  to  compara 
chickens  and  birds  of  every  ilk.  This  may 
appear  a  small  affair  to  some,  but  it  has 
become  a  great  business.  The  crowers  from 
the  norlb  part  of  the  state  are  expected,  as 
well  as  the  CAapnum  stock  from  Indian* 
and  the  oomcrackers  of  Kentucky,  for  a 
splendid  room  has  been  engaged  and  com- 
plete provisiou  will  be  made  to  feed  and 
protect  all  feathered  victors. 


MBTBOROLOaiC  All    TABI.B. 


CiNCINNATT,  AUGUST,  1852. 


Noon. 

SUDMU 

do.  ■•■■ 

do.   •■■■ 

do.   --• 

cloudy  -  ■■ 

do,    -- 

do.    .■" 

cUai-- 

do.    -- 

ci«ar  .'■■ 

:a,;-: 

dear  -■■ 

do.   ■■■■ 

do.    ■■■■ 

do.   -- 

do.    ■■■• 

TBriable  - 

tain   -.. 

do.    .-.- 

virUbls  . 
do,    -■■ 
clesr  ■■■■ 

cloudy -.- 

rain  -.-. 

dear.-" 

dear  ■'- 

do.    .... 

do.    ■.-. 

d»r  ■■-. 

do.   ...- 

do 

do.   ..■■ 

do.   .... 

Inches,   4-35 


1  Light  N.W. 

2  Liobi  NW.,  calm. 

3  Lieht  E.,  brisk  SE. 

4  LisbtW. 

b  I^hi  W.;  brisk  W.  and  N' 

6  UshiM.  iDdNE. 

7  IJghlSE. 

8  Calm;  light  SE;  calm. 

9  LiEhlSE. 

JO  LighiNE.  and  N.;  brisk  N 

11  Light  N. 

IS  Calm;  light  SE. 

13  LighlS. 

14  Btuk  SW;  calm 

15  Light  W  :  calm. 

16  Calm;  light  SH.:  calm. 

17  Calm. 

18  Cnlrj>.  !l>'hlS.;  calm. 
M  SW.;  cslm. 


21     ■ 


27 


h^hiBK-jcalm 


.:  culm;  ruaatolglit 
^  iindSW.;  thiindar. 
ii'htSW.  andW.)  calm 
>.■  ,  N,,  NE. 


89     l,ijM  .\  ;  calm. 

30  l.ijlii  W.  »nd  E.;  calm. 

31  Ci^l,,,;  liibtS-aDdW.    [WiUpltm 
Mean  letnperaiun  ol  Iha  moaih 

->-         J-        ^usu*^  iBsi 

ao.   18M, 


do. 


do.    1848, 

do  do.    1847, 

do.  do.    1846, 

do.  do.    1S45, 

teaip«ratimor  the  above  8  months,  -■ 


Clear  da^  in  the  month 

Variable— sun  visible,   

Cloodj— wuinotviaible, 

REMARKS. 
The  mean  lemperatare  of  ihia  month  is  somewhat  iSnd  no  high  wind.    A  severe  aquall  paned  ov 
nodar  the  usual  maso  (or  the  laal  eight  yesre,  and  the  esstem  tiin  of  lbs  diy  on  the  95ih  mat,— ai 
latter  half  of  it,  (allar  the  rain,)  unnsually  pleasant;  a  In  the  nevrqispan,T-aiia  caused  cooaiderabla 
iair  averts  of  tain  I  bat  little  tlmndet  and  lightning,  ' ■■ '-^-' —  mma 


•7S-69 
■74-60 
•70-54 
■76« 
.7fi-7S 
■75.50 
■6fi-93 
-83-24 


bouaes  in  Fullo: 


•      •  • 


•  I 


NOVEMBER,   1852. 


MiHtellaneoflH. 


BOMB  RBMARKB  ON  BHADB  TREES. 


De.  Wabdir: — A  very  pleasant  arUcl«  in 
tiie  August  nnmber  of  the  Horticulturist, 
by  the  lamented  Downing,  entitled  "Shade 
Trees  in  CiUes,"  embraced  a  vann  recom- 
mendation of  the  Talip-tre«,  more  common- 
ly called  Whilewood,  as  an  arenue  or  street 
tree.  He  said  truly,  that  it  is  an  American 
tree  that  one  rarely  sees  planted  in  America; 
and  he  may  hare  been  right  in  saying  that 
there  are  none  superior  to  it.  I  hare  often 
wondered  that  bo  little  has  been  said  of  its 
nobility,  and  of  its  moat  Qrecian  artistic 
beauty.  But  I  have  often  wondered  that. 
the  Oai  sbonld  hare  been  so  little  appre- 
uated.  How  rarely  do  we  see  this  tree 
planted  in  ornamental  gronnda,  and  still 
more  rarely  as  a  street  shade  1 

While  cheerfully  granting  to  the  tulip  all 
the  good  qualities  tbatKr.  Downing  ascribed 
to  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  modify  the  effect  of 
his  su^esljons  a  liule.  Availability  is  a 
"  prime  article"  with  us  Americans :  and  it 
is  for  this  rirtue  that  we  would  now  give 
the  oak  the  preference  over  the  tulip,  and 
over  nearly  all  other  trees,  for  the  avenue. 
Fine  individuals  of  the  while  and  bur  oak — 


the  former  especially — are  so  familiar  to  the 
tree  observer  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  it  is  needless  here  to  enumerate  their 
besutjes.  The  tulip-tree  is  fair  and  most 
queenly  ;  and  so  is  the  white  oak.  "  Clear 
and  lustrous  in  its  tufts  of  foliage  ;"  but  not 
more  so  than  the  oak  :  and  though  throwing 
up  ite  compact  column  in  stalely  massive- 
ness,  is  not  a  whit  more  regal  than  the  oak 
in  its  combination  of  strength,  grandeur, 
and  unity  of  pn^rtion.  As  I  now  took 
upon  a  mass  of  forest  trees  within  the  range 
of  my  eye,  there  is  no  tree  in  all  the  large 
variety  there  presented  that  stands  out  bo 
clearly  and  boldly  in  the  mass  of  green,  as 
the  white  oak.  The  season  has  been  a  dr^ 
one  here,  and  nearly  all  the  other  trees  In 
the  forest  are  suffering  from  drought,  and 
present  a  faded  and  sallow  look.  The  oak 
throws  its  roots  down  deeper  than  moat 
trees,  and  thus  finds  a  regular  and  eonstetnt 
supply  of  moisture  for  midsummer  use.  The 
most  graceful  guardian  of  the  town's  ways, 
the  elm,  haa  always  been  rather  my  &vorite 
as  a  street  tree  ;  but  there  may  be  trutti  in 
Mr.  Downing's  objection.    It  may  be  too 
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spreadiag.  Not  so  the  oak.  It  rarely  ex- 
tends itself  laterally  so  as  to  darken  a  rea- 
sonably wide  street.  We  make  no  provision 
for  planting  lanes  or  alleys, 

Hy  experience  in  planting  the  oak  has 
been  quite  satisfactory.  In  a  row  of  trees 
set  out  last  year,  comprised  of  two  varieties 
of  maple,  the  elm,  the  chestnut  oak  and  the 
white  oak,  none  have  grown  more  thriftily 
than  the  last,  and  none  have  felt  the  drought 
less.  The  trees  were  all  large  enough  when 
set  to  withstand  the  ordinary  assaults  of 
street  trespassers.  It  is  not  essential  with 
the  oak,  as  with  the  tulip,  that  the  soil  be 
very  rich,  nor  that  any  greater  care  be  taken 
in  its  removal  than  with  the  elm  or  the  ma- 
ple ;  though  we  assume  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  getting  the  soil  too  rich  for  any 
shade  tree. 

The  family  of  oaks  is  a  large  one,  nearly 
all  excellent  for  shades.  The  white  and  the 
overcup  are  the  most  deserving,  and  i>erhaps 
there  is  but  little  choice  between  the  two. 
Neither  grows  quite  so  rapidly  as  the  white 
elm ;  both  faster  than  either  of  the  three 
most  popular  varieties  of  the  maple.  The 
chestnut  oak  is  a  very  handsome  tree  ;  the 
foliage  a  beautiful  dark  rich  green.  It  grows 
well  here. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  oak 
should  not  be  as  generally  planted  for  a 
street  tree  as  any  oUier.  I  have  seen  as  yet 
Bo  objection  to  it  at  all  important  Insects 
trouble  it  little ;  it  grows  in  any  soil ;  and 
seems  never  impatient  of  removal.  That  it 
is  so  easily  obtained  in  nearly  every  town- 
ship in  the  country  is  a  strong  plea  for  it. 

There  are  people  enough  all  over  the 
country,  and  especially  at  the  West,  who 
plant  out  whole  rows  of  the  locust  and  ail- 
aathus,  with  the  finest  of  oaks  under  their 
very  noses,  who  would  not  think  of  going 
■o  far  as  in  most  cases  would  be  necessary 
to  find  the  whitewood.    At  the  West,  too. 


fine  thrifty  young  oaks  may  be  found  grow- 
ing alone,  where  they  have  had  a  chance 
for  open  ground  acclimation,  perhaps  more 
generally  than  any  other  tree ;  while  the 
whitewood  is  more  confined  to  the  close 
forest. 

To  the  far  greater  number  of  tree 
planters,  with  whom  '*  a  tree  is  a  tree/'  no 
matter  what,  (accessibility  being  often  the 
test  of  merit,)  we  must  recommend  some- 
thing available.  We,  at  the  West,  can  not, 
for  the  present  at  least,  send  to  the  Eastern 
nurseries  for  our  street  trees.*  We  want 
something  that  combines  as  many  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a  shade  tree  as  possible, 
without  much  cost  or  trouble ;  and  this  the 
oak  does. 

The  more  impatient  of  us,  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  anything  which  does  not  grow 
as  rapidly  as  the  locust  or  abele,  may  alter- 
nate either  of  these  trees  with  the  oak  if 
they  choose.  Indeed,  vrith  any  of  our  forest 
trees  the  locust  is  a  most  fit  associate ;  and 
while  it  should  not  be  recommended  for  ex- 
clusive use,  will  add  value  to  an  avenue, 
because  it  comes  on  earlier  than  any  hardy 
tree  worth  having.  It  is  quite  a  comfort  to 
know,  that  with  the  ultimate  prospect  of  a 
pennanent.  beautiful  and  ever  impronngr 
shade,  we  may  by  adding  the  locust  have  a 
quick  result.  There  is  a  time  in  the  summer 
when  the  locust  is  a  right  worthy  tree,  say 
what  we  may  of  it  True,  it  is  a  long  time 
in  putting  on  its  season's  suit,  which  it  is  so 
early  inclined  to  throw  off ;  but  when  once 
clothed,  it  presents  a  mass  of  green  that  is 
truly  beautiful.  The  poor  tree  has  been 
sadly  handled  by  enemies  of  suckers,  and 
cracking  limbs  and  ugly,  deforming  seed- 
pods.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  ask 
that  it  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  trees  when 
white  houses  shall  no  longer  find  appropri- 

^  And  are  unwilting  to  pay  our  own  huneiymen  a 
lair  remmMnSioa  to  indace  ifaam  takoep  aanpplf.-^Ea 
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ate  situations  to  enliven.  It  should  be  said 
here  that  the  locust  thrives  best  on  sandy 
soils,  and  often  looks  stiff  and  meager  on 
stiff  claj. 

I  have  also  a  good  word  to  saj  for  seve- 
ral other  of  our  forest  trees.  If  one  wants 
a  variety  of  native  shades,  he  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  white  ash  nor  in  the 
linden.  What  a  pity  I  can  not  add  the 
hickory  and  the  beech  for  general  cultiva- 
tion !  trees  opposite  in  character — types  of 
the  symmetrical  and  the  picturesque.  But 
one  of  them  wonU  be  moved  on  any  consid- 
eration, and  the  other  is  very  reluctant. 

The  generally  uncouth  and  naked  condi- 
tion of  our  country  towns  arises  mainly  from 
the  neglect  of  the  most  simple  and  accessible 
remedies.  You  may  take  a  village  with  the 
rudest  architecture  in  the  country,  and  shade 
the  streets  well,  when  it  will  be  pretty  in 
spite  of  all  else,  if  it  does  not  want  too  much 
in  cleanliness.  I  may  safely  say  that  there 
is  not  a  village  in  the  country  that  might  not 
be  made  beautifttl«  if  a  sum  no  larger  than 
five  hundred  dollars  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  some  useless  and  unadoming  architect- 
ural expenditure,  and  devoted  to  a  judicious 
planting  of  trees  on  the  streets  built  on. 
Why>  trees  are  the  most  economical  of  all 
adornments  in  towns  not  densely  crowded. 
What,  think  you,  has  been  the  cost  of  those 
fine  avenues  of  elms  that  so  gracefully  throw 
out  their  luznriant  arms  for  the  protection 
and  admiration  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven 
and  the  world  of  out»ders  ?  And  how  much 
on  the  trees  which  have  given  Northampton, 
Springfield  and  Stockbridge  their  principal 
reputation  for  beauty?  A  no  greater,  prob- 
ably, than  is  yearly  expended  by  admiring 
mothers  for  the  extra  ''fixings"  on  baby 
clothes  in  some  of  our  small  villages. 

Horticultural  societies  generally  have  not 
given  proper  encouragement  to  ornamental 
tree  planting  in  streets  and  roods.    There 


should  be  a  premium  offered,  in  every  town 
and  county  society,  for  the  best  row  of  a 
given  number  of  trees  in  the  villages  and  in 
the  country  ;  and  one  also  for  the  best  rows 
and  groups  of  trees  thinned-out  from  the 
"  second  growth**  along  the  road-side  and 
in  the  fields.  Such  premiums  are  offered  in 
our  county  (Lenawee)  with  good  effect. 

Wm.  H.  Scott. 

Aduav,  Mich.,  SapL  7, 1852. 


Vegetation  of  tha  Froien  Regions. 

Ths  following  extract  is  from  Seaman's 
"  Botan V  of  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  ship  Her- 
ald, under  the  command  of  Capt.  Eellett/' 
in  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  ae* 
counts  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  ex* 
hibited  in  those  icv  regions,  will  be  found 
new  and  exceedingly  interesting : 

"  The  soil  is  always  frozen,  and  merely 
thaws  during  the  summer  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface.  But  the  thawing  is  by  no 
means  uniform.  In  peat  it  extends  not 
more  than  two  feet,  while  in  other  form- 
ations, especially  in  sand  or  gravel,  the 
ground  is  free  from  frost  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  a  fi&thom,  showing  that  sand  is  a  bet- 
ter conductor  of  heat  than  peat  or  clay,  and 
corroborating  the  observation  of  the  accu- 
rate J.  D.  Hooker,  who,  after  a  series  of 
experiments  in  India,  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  The  roots  of  the  plants,  even 
those  of  the  shrubs  and  trees,  do  not  pene- 
trate into  the  frozen  subsoil.  On  reaching 
it,  they  recoil  as  if  they  touched  upon  a 
rock,  through  which  no  passage  could  be 
forced. 

"  It  may  be  surprising  to  behold  a  vege- 
tation flourishing  under  such  circumstances, 
existing  independent,  it  would  seem,  of  ter« 
restrial  heat.  But  surprise  is  changed  into 
amazement,  on  visiting  Kotzebiie  Sound, 
where,  on  the  tops  of  icebergs,  herbs  and 
shrubs  are  thrivme  with  a  luxuriance  only 
eqnaled  in  more  uivored  climes.  There, 
from  Elephant  to  Eshholtz  Point,  is  a  series 
of  cliffs  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  high, 
which  present  some  striking  iDustrations  of 
the  manner  in  which  Arctic  plants  grow. 
Three  distinct  layers  compose  these  clifiBi. 
The  lower,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  above 
the  ground,  is  ice,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  high.    The  central  is  clay,  varying  in 
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thickness  from  two  to  twenty  feet,  and  be- 
ing intermingled  with  remains  of  fossil  ele- 
phants, horses,  deer  and  musk  oxen.  The 
clay  is  covered  by  peat,  the  third  layer, 
bearing  the  vegetation,  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence.    Every  year,  during  July,  Au- 

fust  and  September,  masses  of  ice  melt, 
y  which  the  uppermost  layers  are  deprived 
of  support,  and  tumble  down.  A  complete 
chaos  is  thus  created.  Ice,  plants,  bones, 
peat  and  clay  are  mixed  in  the  most  disor- 
derly manner.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  im- 
agine a  more  grotesque  aspect.  Here  are 
seen  pieces  still  covered  with  lichens  and 
mosses,  there  a  shoal  of  earth  with  bunches 
of  willows ;  at  one  place  a  lump  of  clay  with 
senecios  and  polygonums,  at  another  the 
remnants  of  the  mammoth,  tufts  of  hair, 
and  other  substances  which  are  evidently 
decomposed  animal  matter.  The  foot  fre- 
quently stumbles  over  osteological  remains, 
some  elephant's  tusks  measuring  as  much 
as  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  Nor 
is  the  formation  confined  to  Eshholtz  Bay. 
It  is  observed  in  various  parts  of  Kotzebue 
Sound,  on  the  river  Buckland,  and  in  other 
localities,  making  it  probable  that  a  great 
portion  of  North  America  is  under  a  solid 
mass  of  ice.  With  such  facts  before  us,  we 
acknowledge  that  terrestrial  heat  exercises 
but  a  limited  and  indirect  influence  upon 
vegetable  life,  and  that  to  the  solar  rays  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  existence  of 
those  forms  which  clothe  with  verdure  the 
surface  of  our  planet. 

''A  curious  fact  is  stated  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  vegetable  world  during  the 
long  days  of  the  Arctic  sunmier.  Although 
the  sun  never  sets  while  it  lasts,  plants 
make  no  mistake  about  the  time  when,  if 
it  be  not  night,  it  ouc^ht  to  be ;  but  regu- 
larly, as  the  evening  nours  approach,  and 
when  a  midnight  sun  is  several  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  droop  their  leaves,  and 
sleep  even  as  they  do  at  sunset  in  more 
favored  climes.  *  If  man,'  observes  Mr. 
Seaman,  '  should  ever  reach  the  Pole,  and 
be  undecided  which  way  to  turn,  when  his 
loompass  has  become  sluggish,  his  time-piece 
out  of  order,  the  plants  which  he  may  hap- 
pen to  meet  will  show  him  the  way.  Their 
sleeping  leaves  will  tell  him  that  midnight 
b  at  hand,  and  at  that  time  the  sun  is  stand- 
ing in  the  north.' " 


A  Window  Qarden. 
DocTOB  Wabder  : — The  inclosed  letter 
was  originally  published  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  *'  Mrs.  Whittelsey's  Magazine  for 
Mothers  and  Daughters."  Having  seen  it 
in  different  papers  in  a  mutilated  form — ^in 
portions,  under  different  heads — I  have  cut 
them  out,  supplying  the  missing  parts  from 
the  Magazine  itself.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  the  editor,  that  "  it  contains  a  lesson 
for  husbands  and  wives  most  gracefully  con- 
veyed." It  was  not  written  for  publication, 
but  to  a  mutual  friend.  I  hope  you  will 
think  Mrs.  W.  has  done  well  to  "rescue  it 
from  oblivion,"  as  it  commends  itself  to 
the  young  wives  of  Cincinnati  as  well  as 
New  York.  By  giving  it  an  insertion  in 
the  Review,  you  may  gratify  others  as  well 

as  R.  B.  N. 

Cedar  Bakk,  Sept.  15, 1852. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  my  husband 
and  I  amuse  ourselves  and  contrive  to  have 
all  we  want.  You  will  see  we  illustrate  the 
old  saying,  "  where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
a  way."  We  both  love  flowers  extremely, 
but  we  neither  own  nor  control  a  foot  of 
ground  ;  still,  we  have  this  summer  culti- 
tivated  and  enjoyed  the  perpetual  bloom  of 
more  than  a  hundred  varieties.  'Sou  will 
wonder  how  this  is  done  when  we  are 
ti  board,  and  our  entire  apartments  consist 
of  a  parlor  and  dormitory — ^both  upon  the 
second  floor.  Very  fortunately  our  win- 
dows open  upon  a  roof  which  shelters  a 
lower  piazza,  and  this  roof  we  make  our 
balcony.  Last  May  we  placed  here  eight 
very  large  pots  of  rich  earth,  which  we 
filled  with  such  seeds  and  plants  as  suited 
our  fancy.  Now,  while  I  sit  writing,  mj 
windows  are  shaded  with  the  scarlet  runner« 
morning-glory,  Madeira  and  cypress  vines» 
so  that  I  need  no  other  curtains.  Then,  on 
a  level  with  my  eye,  is  one  mass  of  pink 
and  green — ^brilliant  verbenas,  petuniaSp. 
roses  and  oleanders  seem  really  to  glow  in 
the  morning  light.  Flowers  in  the  city  are 
more  than  beautiful,  for  the  language  they 
speak  is  so  different  from  everything  about 
them.  Their  lives  are  so  lovely,  retumins^ 
to  the  ctdturist  such  wealth  of  beauty;  and 
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then  their  <doTt  seem  to  me  instead  of 
Toices.  Often,  when  I  am  reading,  and 
forget  for  a  time  my  sweet  companions,  the 
fragrance  of  a  heliotrope  or  jessamine  greets 
me,  causing  a  sense  oi  delight,  as  if  a  beau- 
tilul  voice  had  whispered  to  me,  or  some 
sweet  spirit  kissed  me.  With  this  pres- 
ence of  beauty  and  purity  around  me,  I  can- 
not feel  lonelmess  or  discontent. 

Our  flowers  are  so  near  to  us,  we  have 
become  really  intimate  with  them.  We 
know  all  their  habits,  and  every  insect  that 
harms  them.  I  love  to  see  the  tender  ten- 
dril of  a  vine  stretch  for  the  string  that  is 
fastened  at  a  little  distance  for  its  support, 
and  then  wind  about  it  so  gladly.  Every 
morning  it  is  a  new  excitement  to  see  lon^ 
festoons  of  our  green  curtains,  variegated 
with  trumpet-shaped  morning-glories,  look- 
ing toward  the  sun,  and  mingled  with  them 
the  scarlet  star  of  the  cypress  vine.  When 
my  husband  comes  home  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted with  Wall  street,  it  refreshes  his 
body  and  soul  to  look  into  our  "  hanging 

Earden,''  and  note  new  beauties  the  day 
as  developed. 

I  trust  the  time  and  attention  we  thus 
spend  are  not  wasted,  for  I  believe  the  sen- 
timent of  Coleridge's  lines : 

**  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  beet 
AU  thinge,  both  srett  and  email ; 

For  the  great  God  woo  loveth  ua, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.** 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  that  makes 
this  garden  precious  which  I  have  yet  to 
tell  you,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  the  best  part  of  it.  When  we  were  mar- 
ried, my  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
mg  a  glass  of  beer  daily.  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  used  to  fancv  he  was  apa* 
thetic  and  less  agreeable  afterward;  but 
as  he  was  so  fond  of  it,  I  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  disagree  upon  the  subject. — 
Last  spring,  when  we  wished  some  flowers, 
we  hesitated  on  account  of  the  expense,  for 
we  endeavored  to   be  economical,   as    all 

Joung  married  people  should.  Then  my 
usband  very  nobly  said  that  though  one 
glass  of  beer  cost  but  little,  a  week's  beer 
amounted  to  considerable,  and  he  would 
discontinue  the  habit,  and  appropriate  the 
old  beer  expenditure  upon  flowers.  He 
has  faithfully  kept  his  proposal,  and  often 
AS  we  sit  by  our  window,  he  points  to  the 
blooming  balcony,  saying,  *'  There  b  my 


summer's  beer."  The  consequence  of  this 
sacrifice  is  that  I  am  a  grateful  and  con- 
tented wife  ;  and  I  do  assure  you  (I  being 
judge, )  that  since  beer  is  turned  into  flow- 
ers, my  husband  is  the  most  agreeable  of 
mankind. 


■•»• 


Agricultural  Xnstltntea, 

World's  Fairs,  in  a  home  way,  are  prom- 
ised in  several  new  quarters,  and  right  glad 
should  we  be  to  find  the  people  awakening 
to  the  immense  importance  of  these  gather- 
ings. Oh,  that  some  of  the  choice  spirits 
from  those  states  in  which  the  ferment  has 
not  begun  to  act,  could  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  viewing  the  great  collections  that  are 
now  to  be  seen  almost  every  week  during 
September  and  October.  The  South  is 
arousing,  and  the  North  too— the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  away  up  where  the  wa- 
ter runs  cold  all  summer. 

South  Carolina  Institute. — The  follow- 
ing circular,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  0. 
Institute,  was  noticed  in  our  last  (July) 
number,  page  111.  We  now  take  pleasure 
in  laying  it  before  our  readers,  and  to  in- 
vite them  generally  not  only  to  become 
members  of  the  Institute,  but  to  prepare  to 
exhibit  their  "Agricultural  articles,  pro- 
ducts, stock,  etc."  Let  us  not  become  the 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  of  the  South,  but  let 
us  be  up  and  doing — ^let  us  prove  to  our 
sister  states  that  "  some  things  can  be  done 
as  well  as  others."  We  have  just  returned 
from  our  great  Railroad  Convention  at  An- 
derson Court-House,  and  from  what  we 
there  saw  and  heard,  believe  our  state  is 
fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  Let  us  encourage  and 
cherish  that  spirit  which  is  lighting  up  our 
borders.  Let  us  not  only  encourage  the 
making  of  railroads  to  carry  our  pro- 
ducts to  market,  but  let  us  encourage  the 
organization  of  societies,  the  objects  of 
which  shall  be  to  improve  agriculture  and 
increase  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state,  so  that  our  railroads  when  built,  may 
have  yearly  increased  transports,  not  only 
of  our  produce  to  market,  but  of  stock, 
and  articles  of  mechanical  skill  and  inge- 
nuity for  exhibition  at  our  great  Southern 
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Fur,  which  we  may  hope  to  see  yearly  held 
at  this  (to  be)  great  emporium  of  our  state 
and  of  the  8outh. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
South  Carolina  Institute,  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  it  was 

**ReBdved,  That  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  with  the  several  district  societies,  upon 
the  subject  of  obtaining  co-operation  of 
these  societies  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  Institute.  And  also  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  having  a  general  Fair  in  November, 
1852,  whereat  agricultural  articles  and 
products,  stock,  etc.,  may  be  exhibited. — 
The  Fair  to  be  held  at  Charleston  cotempo- 
raneouslv  with  the  annual  Fair  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  as  an  ally  thereto." 

WiLMOT  G.  DsSaussube, 
— Farmer  and  Planter.  Secretary. 

Lbjb  Couktt,  Iowa,  Ageicultural  Soci- 
BTT. — This  Society,  with  a  commendable 
liberality,  has  opened  its  doors  to  all  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  we  hope  our  Mis- 
souri farmers  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
offer,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  productions 
of  our  state. 

Probably  there  is  no  section  of  country  in 
the  world  where  may  be  concentrated  such 
a  variety  of  productions,  or  where  more  re- 
markable proofs  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
can  be  obtained.  Such  a  society  might  in- 
close in  its  operations  the  whole  region  from 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  such  is  the  facility  of  in- 
tercourse, that  this  whole  extent  might  be 
represented  in  its  exhibitions.  It  would  in- 
close one-fourth  of  the  agricultural  land  of 
the  Union,  and  ultimately  will  inclose  one- 
fourth  of  the  agricultural  population. 

Our  Iowa  neighbors  have  our  sincere 
thanks  for  taking  the  initial  steps  in  this 
movement,  and  we  hope  the  farmers  of  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  will  cordially  unite  with 
them.  Let  there  be  a  good  turnout  to  the 
exhibition  this  fall,  and  let  every  man  go 
with  a  determination  to  give  his  name  and 
influence  to  so  praiseworthy  an  object. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Society,  the  following,  among  other  res- 
olutions, were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Mesdved,  That  an  exhibition  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Keokuk,  in  the  early  part  of  Oc- 


tober next,  and  liberal  premiums  be  award* 
ed  for  the  best  specimens  exhibited,  includ- 
ing the  various  departments  of  afifriculture, 
manufactures,  mechanics,  horticulture,  and 
household  arts,  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
production  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
ReBcived,  That  the  officers  and  members 
of  all  the  county  societies  organized  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  as  well  as  the  leading 
agriculturists,  be  invited  to  cordially  co-op- 
erate in  this  movement,  so  that  if  possible 
an  Industrial  Association  for  the  entire  Up- 
per Mississippi  Valley  be  organised  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition^  so  as  to  enable  thai 
body  to  hold  a  grand  Industrial  Fair  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  autumn  of  1852. —  Vol.  Farina. 


Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society. 

OONSTITUTIOH. 

Abticlb  1.  The  name  of  this  Association 
shall  be  "  The  American  Pomological  So- 
gress." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of 
the  Science  of  Pomology. 

3.  It  shall  consist  of  Delegates  appointed 
by  Horticultural,  Agricultural,  and  kindred 
Societies  in  the  United  States  and  British 
America,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  take 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  are  desirous  of  promoting  its  aims. 

4.  The  meetings  shall  be  held  biennially, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  desi^a- 
ted  by  the  Society ;  and  special  meetings 
may  be  convened  at  any  time  on  the  call  of 
the  President. 

5.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, one  Vice-President  from  every  State, 
Territory  and  Province  represented,  a 
Treasurer  and  three  Secretaries ;  and  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  or  otherwise  at  every 
biennial  meeting. 

BT-LAWS. 

1.  The  President  shall  have  a  general 
superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  Soci- 
ety during  its  vacation  ;  give  due  public  no- 
tice of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting ; 
preside  at  its  deliberations  ;  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  some  subject  relating  to  Pomology, 
at  every  biennial  meeting  ;  and  appoint  all 
committees,  unless  otherwise  directed. 

2.  In  case  of  the  death,  sickness  or  ina- 
bility of  the  President,  his  official  duties 
shall  devolve  on  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
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according  to  the  order  in  which  thej  stand 
on  the  minutes. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Society,  and  pay  over  the 
same  on  the  written  orders  of  the  President. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  reporter  appointed  by  him,  keep 
a  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society 
for  publication. 

6.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee 
of  five  members,  who  shall  confer  with  the 
President  and  assist  him  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  during  its  vacation. 

6.  State  Fruit  Committees,  consisting  of 
five  members  each  for  every  State,  Territory 
or  Province  represented,  and  a  general 
chairman  over  all,  shall  be  appointed  bienni- 
ally ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Fruit 
Committees  to  forward  to  the  general  chair- 
man, every  biennial  meeting,  State  Pomolo- 
logical  Reports,  to  be  condensed  by  them 
for  publication. 

7.  A  standing  committee  on  Native 
Fruits,  consisting  of  seven  members,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  immediately 
after  his  election.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  report  annually  on  native 
Fruits,  and  also  to  examine,  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  report  on  all  new  seed- 
ling varieties  that  may  be  exhibited,  and  to 
make  an  ad  interim  report  on  those  that 
were  exhibited  in  an  unripe  condition  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society,  but  had  subsequent- 
ly attained  a  state  of  maturity ;  and  on  such 
other  seedlings  as  may  have  been  submitted 
to  their  inspection  during  the  Society's  va- 
cation. 

8.  A  standing  committee  on  Foreign 
Fruits,  consisting  of  seven  members,  shall 
be  appointed,  whose  duties  shall  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  committee  in  by-law  seventh. 

9.  A  standing  committee  on  Synonymes, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed biennially. 

10.  Vacancies  occurring  in  committees 
shall  be  filled  by  the  chairman  of  each,  and 
in  case  of  his  death  or  inability  to  serve, 
bis  place  shall  be  supplied  by  the  President 
of  the  Society. 

11.  The  members  of  this  Society  shall 
pay  two  dollars  biennially,  and  twenty  dol- 
lars paid  at  one  time  shall  constitute  a  life 
member. 

12.   Order  of  Bnsineit. 
1,  Credentials  of  Delegates  presented. 


2,  Address  of  the  President. 

3^  Election  of  Officers. 

4,  Reports  of  State  Fruit  Committees. 

4,  New  Business. 

13,  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  mar 
be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  bienni- 
al meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present.  By  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee,       Thomas  Hakcook,  Chairman, 


t*»~ 


French  IVotlons  of  the  Census  of  the 
United  States. 

After  complimenting  our  capabilities  for 
growing  com  and  supporting  stock,  the 
Journal  des  DebaU  says  :  — 

In  the  returns  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  maple  sugar  is  down 
for  32,769,000  pounds,  and  wine  for  141,296 
gallons.  That  amount  is  not  very  terrible 
for  our  wines,  nor  for  Sherries  and  Madeiras, 
of  which  the  Americans  drink  a  large  quan- 
tity. It  is  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  that 
it  is  principally  concentrated,  and  its  quality 
is  admitted  to  be  below  mediocrity.  It  is 
surprising  that  hitherto,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  made.  North  America  can  not 
produce  wine  fit  to  drink.  The  vine  is  indi- 
genous to  the  country,  and  grows  there  to 
an  immense  size — indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Scandinavians,  when  they  touched 
on  the  new  continent,  some  centuries  before 
Columbus,  were,  above  all,  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  vines,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, called  the  country  Yinland,  or  the 
land  of  the  vine  [!]  The  bunches  of  mpes 
are  of  immense  size,  but  the  wine  is  detest- 
able [1]  The  plants  from  Europe  soon  de- 
generate ;  but  the  Americans  are  continuing 
their  experiments,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  will  succeed  in  the  end. 

— As  the  present  result  has  shown,  when 
we  send  choice  samples  to  Europe.  An 
American  editor  justly  adds  his  comments 
to  the  above  extract :  — 

Perhaps  the  writer  would  change  his  opin« 
ion  about  the  quality  of  American  wines,  if 
he  were  to  taste  the  specimens  of  recent 
manufacture  from  the  vineyards  around  Cin* 
cinnati.  The  following  paragraph,  from  the 
New  York  Times,  gives  the  facts,  in  brief^ 
relative  to  a  new  banch  of  rural  industry 
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in  the  United  States — ^ihe  cultivation  of  the 
vino:  — 

"  The  first  largely  successful  experiment  at 
irine-making  in  this  country,  was  at  Cincin- 
nati ;  developed  only  a  few  years  ago,  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  an  old  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Ohio, 
and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  grape 
culture.  It  has  now  grown  into  a  business 
of  public  importance  and  large  private  profit. 
There  are  twelve  hundred  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion, within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  round 
Cincinnati.  The  annual  produce  is  now 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles  of  pure 
native  wines,  equal  to  the  finest  Hocks, 
Champagnes,  and  Eed  Wines  of  Germany 
and  France.  Mr.  Longworth's  Catawba 
Champagne  is  the  most  generally  known  at 
the  East,  of  the  Cincinnati  vintage.  Its 
popularity  has  so  steadily  increased  as  to 
create  a  demand  much  beyond  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Longworth  to  supply ;  and  at  this  no 
one  who  has  tasted  the  wine  can  be  sur- 
prised." 

A  Small  Southern  House. 
[SsK  Fbontisfiecb.] 

A  H0U8X  on  a  small  scale— of  which,  say 
the  accommodation  would  be  found  sufficient 
with  four  principal  rooms  on  each  floor,  each 
sixteen  by  eighteen  feet,  excepting  the  cor- 
ners— might  very  economically  and  advan- 
tageously be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  plan  would,  in  fact,  show  four  apart- 
ments, all  radiating  from  a  center;  that 
center  containing  the  escape  flues  for  smoke, 
and  the  fire-places  for  each  of  the  rooms, 
together  with  provision  for  means  of  arti- 
ficial ventilation. 

But  the  rooms  thus  coming  together  to  a 
center,  would  require  a  space  left  from 
which  to  radiate,  amounting  to  a  cube  of 
the  width  of  their  ends ;  this  would  waste 
room.  I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  the 
comers  of  the  rooms  so  connecting  be  cut 
off,  leaving  the  inner  end  in  the  form  of  a 
half  octagon.  The  cube  then  would  only  be 
that  of  the  straight  side  of  the  octagon  ;  say 
five  feet  square, — ^sufficient  to  contain  all 
flues  and  ventiducts,  and  making  an  econ- 
omical arrangement  for  the  rooms.  Passage 
ways  would  be  saved  by  the  ends  thus  com- 
ing together,  one  room  opening  into  the 
other  by  a  door  placed  in  the  sloping  side. 


OBOUHD  PLAJff. 


On  the  Ground  Plan,  No.  1  is  the  entrance 
hall ;  No.  2,  a  large  and  well  lighted  closet ; 
No.  3,  the  principal  parlor ;  No.  4,  the  din- 
ing room  ;  No.  6,  a  large  and  liffht  pantry, 
with  space  for  store  and  china  closets ;  No. 
5,  the  kitchen  ;  No.  7,  the  scullery,  in  which, 
if  a  cellar  were  excavated,  might  be  the 
staircase  leading  thereto. 

In  the  entrance  hall  is  situated  the  stair- 
case, running  up  with  an  easy  curve,  con- 
centric with  the  half  octagon  end  of  the 
apartment.  Under  the  stairway  is  a  large 
hall  closet ;  and  in  the  hall  is  an  inclosed 
vestibule,  and  an  entrance  to  the  kitchen. 
The  hall  would  make  a  pleasant  third  room, 
particularly  for  afternoon  occupancy,  the 
sun  being  entirely  off  its  sides,  as  it  is  to  the 
east,  and  the  inclosing  screen  forming  the 
entrance  vestibule  could  be  made  to  fold 
back,  if  framed  with  slats,  as  a  Yenitian 
blind.  From  this  projecting  ten  feet,  a  ter- 
race floor  would  run  round  on  three  sides 
of  the  parlor,  stopping  against  the  corres- 
ponding projection  on  the  west.  This  ter- 
race would  be  screened  from  the  sun  by  a 
peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  roof, 
which  I  propose  should  run  straight  through 
from  north  to  south  ;  not  broken  out  at  the 
projecting  portions  east  and  west,  but  ex- 
tending clear  over  them,  and  continued  the 
necessary  width  all  along.  Thus,  over  those 
portions  of  the  building  setting  back,  the 
roof  would  extend  ten  feet  or  more — ^thirteen 
in  fact,  as  the  projecting  ends  would  require 
at  least  three  feet  to  protect  them  ;  and  this 
projection  of  roof  would  shade  the  terrace 
oelow.  On  the  southern  side,  where  the 
gable  of  the  roof  would  show,  I  would  pro- 
pose a  floor,  on  the  level  of  the  chamber 
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floor,  extended  over  the  terrace  below,  ma- 
king a  more  effeetual  shade,  and  giving  a 
pleasant  walk  out  from  the  bed-room.  At 
the  gable  ends  the  roof  might  be  supported 
by  rustic  posts,  with  interlacing  knotted 
limbs  between  their  upper  ends. 

In  the  center,  the  chimneys  so  gathered 
together  would  allow  a  large  flue  in  their 
midst  for  ventilation.  The  fire  necessary  at 
some  portion  of  each  day  for  culinary  ope- 
rations, would  give  sufficient  heat  to  cause 
an  upward  tendency  to  the  column  of  air 
within  ihe  central  shaft,  which  should  com- 
municate by  apertures  above  the  floor,  and 
and  under  the  ceiling  of  each  room. 

The  chamber  accommodation  of  the  floor 
above  would  comprise  one  large  bed-room 
over  the  parlor,  one  over  the  dining-room, 
two  over  the  kitchen,  and  a  small  one  off 
the  hall,  the  staircase  not  requiring  the 
whole  of  the  space.  If  needed,  additional 
attic  rooms  might  easily  be  obtained  in  the 
roof. 


CRAMBCR  PLAIT. 


and  No.  7  is  the  hall  or  vesUbule,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  pleasantly  embayed  window, 
would  be  a  charming  place  for  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  sit  in. 

A  homA  constructed  upon  this  plan,  with 
simple  rustic  posts  supporting  the  roof  and 
veranda  floors,  with  the  battened  sides  and 
with  sharp  roof,  would  look  highly  pictur- 
esque, and  be  of  moderate  cost.  Here  it 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  about  six- 
teen hundred  dollars. — Rural  Homes, 


In  the  Chamber  Plan,  No.  1  is  a  large 
room  over  the  parlor,  one  of  its  sides  being 
left  square,  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  more 
convenient  shape  for  a  bed.  The  windows 
of  this  room  would  open  upon  the  balcony 
floor,  as  would  also  those  of  chamber  No.  2, 
and  the  one  in  the  hall.  No.  7. 

No.  2  has  a  coneenient  recess  for  a  bed, 
against  the  pier  necessary  for  a  chimney 
and  ventilating  shaft  in  the  center  of  the 
building ;  and  connected  with  this  room  is  a 
large  dressing-room.  No.  3.  No.  4  is  a  large 
and  pleasant  room  for  servants,  and  is  over 
the  kjtchen.  No.  6  is  a  good  sized  bathing 
and  dressing-room.  Nos.  6,  6,  are  large 
and  airy  closets*  for  linen  and  other  clothes; 


Rules  for  Laying  Out  given  Surfaces. 

These  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  surveyor, 
but  may  be  of  utility  to  refer  to,  especially 
to  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  surveyor's 
art.  In  landscape  gardening  and  rural  em- 
bellishments a  few  such  rules  are  often  in- 
dispensable. In  measuring  land  surfaces, 
the  chain  of  two  or  four  rods  is  used.  A 
proper  chain  is  4  rods,  or  S2  yards,  or  66 
feet,  or  100  links  ^of  7.92  inches)  in  length  ; 
and  a  square  cham  contains  16  square  rods, 
or  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  A  wooden  rod, 
16^  feet  in  length,  or  a  tape  or  rope  of  the 
exact  length  16^  feet  may  likewise  be  used. 
The  square  acre  contains  160  square  rods, 
or  10  square  chains,  (of  four  linear  rods 
each.) 

To  lay  out  an  acre  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
measure  one  way,  (say  north,)  12  rods  and 
16  2-10  links,  or  12  rods  and  10  7-10  feet ; 
then  measure  at  right  angles  to  this,  (say 
east,)  the  same  distance.  To  lay  out  the 
same  in  form  of  an  oblong,  measure  one 
way  20  rods  and  the  other  8,  or  so  that  one 
side  multiplied  by  the  other  shall  equal  160. 

To  lay  out,  Ist,  an  acre,  2d,  one-fourth 
acre,  3d,  one-eighth  acre,  in  the  form  of  a 
circle : — 

1 .  Fix  a  center,  and  with  a  rope  (radius) 
7  rods  and  and  3f  links  in  length,  trace  the 
circle  (of  one  acre)  on  the  ground. 

2.  For  \  acre,  use  a  measure  3  rods  and 
14  links  in  length. 

3.  For  ^  acre,  use  a  measure  2  rods  and 
13  links  in  length. 

To  lav  out,  Ist,  an  acre,  2d,  one-eighth 
acre  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle:—- 

1.  Make  each  side  of  the  triangle  19  rods 
and  51  links  in  lenc^th  for  an  acre. 

2.  Make  each  side  of  the  triangle  6  rods 
and  20  links  in  length  for  ^  acre. 

A  plot  of  ground  may  be  laid  out  having 
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the  form  of  «a  ellipse  nr  over,  in  the  follow- 


ing manner,  v 


:  Set  three  aUikes,  not  ii 


straiglit  line,  but  say  at  the  three  comers  of 
&  triangle.  Around  these  stretch  a  rope  or 
cord.  Then  take  ftway  one  of  the  stakes, 
which  Eta]te  move  along  agtunst  the  rope, 


keeping  it  tight,  and  it  will  trace  out  an  «1- 

If  proper  I  will  send  some  simple  ruies  for 
surveying  land  and  for  roaltiplying  chains, 
links  and  rods,  etc.,  with  remarks  on  the 
use  of  the  compass.  Sausbobi'. 


€[it  (Satben. 


Tbb  readers  of  the  Review  otlen  inquire, 
"  what  has  become  of  Dr.  Kenkicott  ?  " 
Being  charitably  disposed,  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  him,  wbile  obliged  to  use  an 
amanuensis  in  preparing  the  copy  for  this 
number,  I  urge  in  extenuation  that  the 
Doctor  has  been  suffering  with  an  affection 
of  the  eyes  for  some  months  past.  But,  lo 
and  behold !  while  reading  that  welcome 
exchange  from  the  North-west,  the  excel- 
lent Wisconsin  Farmer,  the  Doctor  appears 
in  his  pleasant  style,  descanting  upon  the 
garden,  with  its  beantiful  and  fragrant  or- 
Bamcnte,  as  though  he  were  possessed  of 
all  his  faculties  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  The  following  notes  of  his  are 
aeasonabte,  and  are  commended  for  tbeir 
distinctness  and  general  correctness,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  will  be  prac- 
ticed by  alt  who  have  not  already  supplied 
their  gardens  with  a  eollection  of  these 
beautiful  vernal  visitants. — Ed. 

BultM. 

All  nature  is  full  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
meaning  of  this  is  very  evident,  though  not 
always  understood.  The  Creator  has  been 
very  good  to  us,  and  you  ma]^  rest  assured 
that  flowers  were  designed  to  inflnence  man 


as  well  as  continue  the  species  to  which 
they  belong. 

There  is  more  good  sense  and  practical 
utility  in  the  cultivation  of  beautiful  flowers 
than  most  people  imagine.  Whatever  re- 
fines and  simplifies  the  taste,  and  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  innocent  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment, is  always  useful  in  social  and  intel- 
lectual life,  though  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  mere  animal  existence. 

The  love  of  flowers  is,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, salutary  and  humanizing ;  and  the 
little  tjme  and  expense  required  for  their 
cultivation,  yield  a  greater  proflt,  in  pure 
pleasure  and  mental  refinement,  than  any 
other  home  luxury. 

Cultivate  Sowers,  and  learn  to  love  them, 
my  farmer  friends,  if  you  would  add  to  the 
pleasures,  and  increase  the  sweet  influeneee 
of  home.  The  greatest  and  the  best  have 
loved  flowers,  and  cultivated  them  with 
their  own  hands  ;  and  every  right  minded 
and  observing  man  has  borne  witness  to 
the  delights  of  the  practice,  and  iu  good 
influence  on  others.  It  has  often  been  said, 
and  can  not  too  oflen  be  repeated,  that  llie 
child  taught  lo  love  flowers  and  tend  thein 
at  home,  is  more  apt  to  love  and  respect  all 
home  pleasures  and  duties,  than  the  one 
whose  eyes  have  never  been  opened  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  whose  young  handa 
have  never  planted,  watered  or  weeded  • 
single  shrub  or  flower. 

There  is  no  luxury  so  cheap  as  green 
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leares  and  brilliant  or  deliciously  scented 
flowers.  There  is  no  external  ornament  so 
indispensable  to  the  respectable  farm-house» 
suburban  cottage,  or  lordly  mansion,  and 
there  is  no  other  mere  embellishment  of  a 
home  so  universally  admired,  so  entirely 
appropriate  and  perfectly  democratic,  and 
80  completely  within  the  means  of  the  poor- 
est laborer,  who  owns  a  rood  of  God's  own 
beautiful  earth,  and  has  the  will  to  improve 
it. 

By  the  tasteful  and  careful  display  of  a 
few  native  trees,  vines  and  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants,  or  by  the  purchase  of  five  dol- 
lars' worth  of  them,  the  log  cabin  or  the 
rough  board  shanty  can  be  made  more  wor- 
thy of  note  than  the  most  costly  edifice, 
with  staring  brick  walls,  and  not  a  green 
tree  or  a  gay  flower  to  soften  its  hard,  dry, 
money-begotten  aspect,  or  relieve  its  cold 
and  uninviting  entrance.  But  my  sermon 
is  somewhat  too  long.     Let  us  proceed. 

I  enter  upon  this  subject  now  because  au- 
tumn is  the  wdy  time  for  planting  some 
very  desirable  flowers,  and  the  best  time  for 
others.  Nearly  all  the  hardy  bulbs  must 
be  planted  late  in  summer  or  during  au- 
tumn, and  October  is  a  good  month  for  this 
work.  Many  tubers  are  more  certain  to 
do  well  if  planted  in  autumn  also.  8till, 
these  may  be  left  until  spring. 

Bulbs  and  tubers  are  sometimes  con- 
founded, but  a  ^miliar  example  will  show 
the  difference.  The  onion  is  a  ''  bulb,"  the 
potato  a  "tuber." 

For  most  bulbs  to  be  planted  out  in  Octo- 
ber, the  soil  should  be  enriched  with  well 
rotted  manure,  leaf  mold,  etc.,  and  the  whole 
well  mixed,  deeply  spaded  and  finely  pul- 
verized a  few  weeks  before  planting,  so  that 
the  soil  may  have  time  to  settle  and  pack 
together.  A  heavy  soil,  containing  a  good 
portion  of  clay,  is  the  best  for  most  balbs, 
if  made  rich  enough,  and  dug  two  feet  deep, 
and  well  drained. 

Bulbs  of  large  size  should  be  planted 
from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  small  ones 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  reckon- 
ing depth  from  the  top  of  the  bulb  when 
plantea.  They  must  always  be  so  deep  as 
not  to  be  easily  uncovered  by  rains,  etc. ; 
and  as  an  aid  in  this,  and  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  fibrous  roots  by  the  lifting  power  of 
frost,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  tread  or  pack  the 
bed  hard  after  planting. 


Rows  one  foot  apart^  and  nine  inches  in 
the  row,  is  a  good  medium  distance  for  sin- 
gle bulbs  of  most  kinds  intended  to  be  tak- 
en up  every  summer.  Large  ones,  like 
Crown  Imperials  and  Tiger  lilies,  require 
more  space,  and  so  do  all,  if  you  design 
to  leave  them  several  years  in  the  same 
bed  without  dividing  and  replanting.^* 
Bulbs  may  be  had  of  the  seedsmen  or 
nurserymen.  We  have  a  very  good  supply 
at  the  Grove  Nursery,  and  my  excellent 
friend  Jas.  Dougall,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  espe- 
cially well  supplied  with  tulips  and  hyacinths. 

The  price,  under  name,  ranges  from  25 
cents  to  $2  per  dozen,  seldom  over  25 
cents  per  root ;  and  good  "  mixed  varieties" 
as  low  as  $1  per  dozen  for  such  as  once  cost 
$1  or  more  apiece.  And  this  is  the  best 
way  to  purchase  them. 

The  Crocus  is  a  very  pretty  little  bulb, 
quite  hardy,  and  easy  of  cultivation,  und 
most  of  the  varieties  are  among  the  first 
flowers  of  spring.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a 
south  border  gay  with  them,  and  an  old 
snow  bank  slowly  melting  away  on  the 
north  side  of  the  same  bed.  The  colors  of 
the  crocus  are  much  varied,  and  often  beau* 
tifully  mixed.  The  plain  colors  are  white, 
blue,  purple,  bright  golden  yellow,  etc. — 
The  crocus  is  a  great  bloomer,  and  will 
stand  the  hardest  frost  when  in  fyll  flowen 
There  is  an  autumnal  variety  that  comes 
into  bloom  about  the  commencement  of  cold 
weather  in  the  fall,  when  there  is  little  else 
in  flower. 

The  beautiful  little  blue  Siberian  Squilx. 
flowers  early,  (March  and  April,)  but  is  not 
common. 

The  Tulip  is  the  most  gorgeous  and  most 
renowned  of  bulbous  rooted  plants.  A  small 
fortune  has,  in  times  past,  been  paid  for  a 
single  flower,  and  an  immense  capital  sunk 
in  a  single  collection,  during  the  rage  of  the 
**  tulip  mania"  in  Holland.  Five  to  firo 
hundred  dollars  per  root  was  freely  paid ; 
and  now,  about  as  good  plants  may  be  had 
at  25  cents  each. 

The  colors  of  the  tulip  are  infinite,  and 
the  '*  feathering  "  and  blending  delicate  and 
chaste  beyond  the  power  of  imitation. 

The  Due  Von  Tholl  flowers  early  in 
April  during  the  continuance  of  severe 
frosts ;  but  the  sweet  month  of  May  is  the 
proper  tulip  season  in  this  region.  [April, 
here. — Ed.  Review.] 
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Unlike  other  flowers,  double  tulips  are 
less  prized  than  single  ones,  and  those  most 
showy  are  often  of  the  least  value.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  tie  up  the  tall  stems  of  the 
largest  flowers,  and  if  jou  can  afford  to 
cover  your  bed  with  an  awning,  the  flowers 
will  last  much  longer,  and  retam  their  fresh- 
ness and  brilliancy  to  the  last.  Eight  dol- 
lars will  purchase  a  bed  of  mixed  tulips, 
which  will  make  a  more  magnificent  show 
(with  its  hundred  goblet-shaped  flower  cups 
of  every  hue,  on  stems  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  this  repeated  and  increased  year- 
lyj  than  ten  times  that  sum  expended  in 
less  sensible  ways.  Few  people  ever  see 
really  fine  tulips,  however,  m  ordinary  cul- 
tivation, and  poor  ones  are  scarce  worth 


The  Hyacinth. — Here,  now,  is  a  plant 
that,  should  you  happen  to  get  a  variety  not 
quite  so  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  will  be 
sure  to  give  satisfaction  if  you  enjoy  the 
the  most  exquisite  perfumes.  And  then  a 
fine  hyacinth  is  very  beautiful,  withal ;  and 
though  not  quite  so  varied  in  colors,  they 
are  rich  and  elegant.  The  double  varieties 
are  most  sought  for,  but  some  single  ones 
are  valuable.  This  plant  blooms  pretty 
well  in  a  deep  ^lass  of  pure  rain-water  in 
the  winter  panor,  but  the  bulb  is  often 
ruined  by  this  mode  of  flowering.  Potting 
is  safer,  where  bulbs  are  scarce.  Gk>od  hy- 
acinths cost  25  cents  apiece,  and  often  much 
more. 

The  little  grape  hyacinth  is  cheap  and 
multiplies  rapidly. 

The  NARCISSUS  family  contains  many  de- 
sirable early  blooming  plants,  some  of  them 
extremely  fragrant. 

The    POLYANTHUS,  DAFFODIL,  JONQUIL,  FO- 

ST*8  NARCISSUS,  etc.,  bcloug  to  this  tribe. — 
Some  of  them  increase  with  rapidity,  and 
all  are  more  or  less  desirable.  They  are 
mostly  cheap. 

The  Gladiolus. —  Some  species,  and 
those  the  most  beautiful  of  this  very  showy 
ffenus,  are  tender,  and  must  be  kept  from 
frost,  and  planted  out  in  May.  But  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  Gladiolus  commu- 
nis are  hardy,  and  should  be  set  in  autumn. 

The  Bulbus  Iris  has  many  rare  and  per- 
fectly unique  varieties,  but,  except  the  Eng- 
lish sorts,  we  have  found  them  rather  dif- 
ficult of  cultivation,  the  Spanish  Iris  es- 
pecially so. 


Crown  Imperials  are  coarse  plants,  and 
some  of  them  with  a  strong  and  disagreea- 
ble odor,  yet  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and 
quite  showy  during  the  hardest  frosts  of 
spring,  and  are  desirable  in  clumps  in  the 
least  frequented  parts  of  the  garden  or 
lawn. 

The  Tiger  lilt.  Orange  lilt,  our  splen- 
did NATIVE  LILIES,  and  many  others  which 
I  have  no  time  to  mention  in  this  already 
extended  article,  are  all  showy  and  desira- 
ble plants,  costing  a  mere  trifle. 

The  White  lilt  has  not  done  very  weU 
with  us.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fragrant  and 
very  desirable  flower. 

John  A.  Exnnioott. 

The  Groye,  CI.,  Sept  3. 
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IndlgenouB  Flowers. 

In  most  of  our  premium  lists,  awards 
are  offered  for  bouquets,  ox  collections  of 
indigenous  plants ;  but  how  seldom  do  we 
find  their  beauties  appreciated,  or  competi- 
tors coming  forward  with  collections  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  premiums  offered. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn,  by  a  communi- 
cation from  0.  Dewet,  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this, 
as  we  find  to  have  been  the  case  at  a  re- 
cent horticultural  exhibition  in  Rochester, 
where  Mr.  Philo  Parks  presented  fifty- 
eight  species  of  native  plants  in  fruit  and 
flowers,  the  produce  of  a  small  piece  of  land 
which  he  has  carefully  preserved  for  their 
especial  cultivation.  Prominent  among 
these  were  the  beautiful  Fringed  GenUan  ; 
Clematis  virginica ;  Potentilla  fruticosa ; 
many  of  the  beautiful  Asters  and  Solida- 
gos ;  Lobelias,  and  other  brilliant  autumnal 
flowers  and  fruits. 


Tan-bark  on  Btrawberriea. 
Dr.  Warder: — Having  perused  with 
much  interest,  an  article  upon  the  great  ad- 
vantage derived  from  Tan-bark  on  straw- 
berry beds,  written  by  a  talented  horticultu- 
ral writer  in  an  Eastern  publication,  I  beg 
to  offer  a  simple  observation  which  has  oc- 
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cnrred  to  me  this  season,  when  I  have  had 
an  ample  opportunity  of  testing  its  virtues, 
in  which  I  have  no  faith.  In  the  month  of 
,Hay,  I  directed  one  of  our  garden  laborers 
to  prepare  soil,  for  potting  runners  to  renew 
our  strawberry  beds,  say  two-thirds  of  fi- 
brous loam,  to  one  of  decayed  stable  manure 
from  an  old  hotbed.  But  from  some  ne- 
glect of  the  man,  he  had,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  prepared  the  mixture  from  an  ad- 
joining bed  of  old  tan,  that  had  been  used 
as  plunging  material,  for  cuttings,  etc.,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  replanting  operation  was 
going  on,  that  this  mistake  was  discovered, 
which  was  then  too  late  to  be  rectified,  as 
we  had  saved  but  few  plants  more  than  we 
actually  wanted.  And  wherever  this  tan 
mixture  predominated,  the  plants  have  en- 
tirely dwindled  away,  say  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  more ;  while  others  on  the  same 
ground  that  had  escaped  the  injury  of  the 
tan,  grew  luxuriantly.  Veritas. 

Remarks. — My  friend  "Veritas"  has  no 
doubt  made  a  true  statement.  It  is  altogeth- 
er probable,  that  a  large  proportion  of  tan- 
bark  in  a  mixture  of  soil,  would  be  injurious 
to  young  plants  in  the  pots ;  and  yet,  we 
have  abundant  testimony  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  this  article,  without  one  word  respecting 
its  detrimental  effects  upon  the  plants,  while 
many  of  us  here  frequently  witnessed  the 
young  runners  striking  very  freely  into  the 
fresh  tan  of  a  garden  walk.  Some  cultiva- 
tors, have,  indeed,  especially  recommended 
this  substance  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
young  plants. 

The  application,  however,  of  tan-bark,  has 
been  recommended  not  only  for  mulching 
the  plants,  but  also  as  a  special  manure,  be- 
cause of  its  containing  tannin,  one  of  the 
proximate  elements  of  the  strawberry. — ^£d. 

Spent  Tan. 
A  WBiTBR  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Jour- 
nal sta-ea  that  he  has  been  using  spent  tan* 


bark  in  his  garden  with  the  best  results. — 
The  soil  on  which  it  was  tried  was  a  **«//^ 
clay — altogether  too  stiff  for  successful  gar- 
dening." 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  sustains  the 
opinion  of  his  correspondent,  in  some  ex- 
periments made  in  his  own  garden. 

We  have  little  faith  in  we  use  of  spent 
tan -bark  as  a  manure,  but  a  good  deal  in 
using  it  in  compact  ioils,  clay,  and  stiff  loams. 
Chips  from  the  bottom  of  the  wood  pile, 
saw-dust,  or  any  coarse  litter,  would  have 
much  the  same  effect.  The  benefit  arises 
mostly  from  making  a  heavy  soil,  light  and 
porous — admitting  air,  warmth  and  light, 
and  bringing  its  fertilizing  powers  into  ac- 
tivity. Such  heavy,  inactive  soils  may  be 
found  upon  most  farms,  where  a  judicious 
application  of  the  tan-bark,  and  other  coarse 
and  cheap  materials,  would  bring  them  into 
a  productive  state.  But  they  need  the  same 
careful  attention  that  the  merchant  bestows 
upon  his  affairs,  in  order  to  make  any  part 
fruitful  of  profit. 

Let  nothing,  then,  be  lost — ^the  washings 
by  the  road  side,  the  tan-bark,  chip  manure, 
brakes,  leaves  and  refuse  meadow  grass,  will 
all  have  a  fine  influence  upon  the  cold,  com- 
pact soils. — y.  E.  Farmjer, 


Stowell  Com. 
I  AH  pleased  to  learn  by  a  communication 
in  the  New  Yorker,  that  Mr.  Wetherell  has 
succeeded,  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
in  growing  this  new  variety  of  corn  which, 
promises  so  well.  While  at  Detroit,  attend- 
ing the  interesting  State  Fair,  held  at  that 
city  on  the  22d  of  September,  I  also  saw 
quite  a  large  patch  succeeding  admirably 
upon  a  light  sandy  soil,  at  the  flourishing 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Davis,  who 
informed  me  that  it  entirely  equaled  their 
expectations  as  a  productive  and  useful  crop, 
and  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  val- 
uable variety  of  sugar  com,  the  only  sort 
that  should  ever  appear  at  the  dinner  table. 
The  only  difficulty  attending  its  cultivation, 
however,  appears  to  be  to  get  the  seed  suffi- 
ciently dry  for  preservation.  This,  with  the 
great  demand,  accounts  for  the  high  prices. 
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($30  per  bushel)  paid  by  the  New  York 
seedsmen. 

THE  STOWELL  EVERGBEXN  CORK. 

By  the  kindness  of  R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq., 
I  received  the  last  winter  a  sample  of  this 
new  variety  of  sweet  corn.  I  planted  it  the 
13th  of  May  in  sandy  loam, — a  cold  rain 
succeeded,  and  out  of  the  fifty-two  kernels 
planted,  only  nine  came  up,  and  these  were 
so  late  I  had  given  up  hopes.  And  then  it 
was  so  sickly,  and  grew  so  slowly  at  first, 
that  there  seemed  but  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess. This  was  perhaps  owing  in  part  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  which  was  really 
light  and  unmanured.  I  gave  it  such  a  sit- 
uation, partly  because  I  wanted  to  give  it  a 
strong  test,  but  more  because  I  had  none  bet- 
ter, unless  in  too  close  proximity  to  other 
varieties.  It  received  no  attention  further 
than  sufficient  hoeing  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  the  ground  light. 

The  result  is  much  beyond  my  anticipa- 
tions. After  a  while  it  came  forward  vigor- 
ously and  rapidly.  The  plants  threw  out 
strong  suckers,  and  grew  to  the  ordinary 
hight  of  our  field  varieties  on  good  soil,  but 
much  more  robust  and  with  wider  blades. 
Three  and  four  good  sized  ears  set  on  the 
main  stalks,  and  one  to  three  on  the  suckers. 
Thus,  from  one  root  in  one  hill  I  counted 
seven  good  ears.  It  stood  our  excessive 
drought  better  than  any  other  variety.  If  fur- 
ther trial  should  establish  these  fair  results 
as  permanent  traits,  the  Stowell  evergreen 
com  will  be  indeed  of  much  value  to  the 
farmer,  especially  for  soiling  stock  and  for 
winter  feed.  T.  E.  W. 

PnlliBg  Tamlps. 
Pulling  turnips  and  cutting  ofif  the  tops 
by  hand  and  knife,  which  is  almost  the  uni- 
versal practice  among  American  farmers,  is 
about  as  far  behind  the  age  of  improved  hus- 
bandry, as  digging  up  the  land  with  a  hoe 
instead  of  plowmg.  in  England,  turnips  are 
almost  invariably  planted  in  drills.  At  pulling 
time,  the  laborer  passes  along  the  row  with 
a  sharp,  light  hoe,  with  which  he  dexter- 
ously cuts  off  the  tops,  throwing  them  by  the 
same  motion  into  uie  hollow  between  the 
rows.  Another  person  follows  with  another 
hoe,  which  he  strikes  into  the  btdb,  so  as  to 
out  off  the  tap  root,  throwing  the  turnips  of 
iwo  rows  together  ready  for  the  gatherer  to 


basket  and  carry  to  the  pile  or  cart,  for  stor* 
age.  Sometimes  one  hand  performs  both 
operations  of  topping  and  digging,  but  two 
work  to  the  best  advantage. 

Great  skill  is  acquired  by  practice  in  cut- 
ting the  tops,  as  well  as  dexterously  raising 
the  roots. — Rural  New-  Yorker, 

In  my  apprenticeship  we  practiced  an- 
other plan  which  was  to  pull  up  the  turnip 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  two  rapid  blows 
with  a  stout  knife,  strike  off  first  the  root  and 
then  the  tops,  while  it  was  suspended  with 
an  upward  swing  by  the  left  hand  over  the 
furrow  to  our  right;  the  tops  were  then 
thrown  into  the  furrow  to  our  left.  Return- 
ing across  the  field  on  the  next  drill,  and 
pursuing  the  same  process,  the  result  would 
be,  that  each  alternate  space  would  contain 
the  turnips  or  the  tops  of  two  rows,  which 
could  be  gathered  at  leisure. — ^£o. 


New  Pelargoniuiiui. 

The  May  exhibitions  of  the  London  Ilor* 
ticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  the  Roy- 
al Botanic  at  Regent's  Park,  were  especially 
rich  in  new  and  splendid  pelargoniums,  and 
the  stands  of  both  nurserymen  and  amateurs 
contained  some  most  superb  varieties,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  We  give  the 
names  of  the  sorts  in  Mr.  Turner's  collec- 
tions which  took  the  first  prizes,  both  show 
and  fancy. 

Show  Pelargoniums. — Mochanna,  Pulch- 
ra,  Gulielma,  Pride  of  the  Isles,  MagniBcent, 
Virgin  Queen,  Constance,  Magnet,  Ajax, 
Rosamond,  Chieftain  and  Rowena. 

Fancy. — Minerva,  Perfection,  Heine  des 
Francais,  Hero  of  Surry,  Statinskii>  and 
Fairy  Queen. 

These  were  first  at  the  Chiswick  show. 

Show     Varieties. Magnet,    Mochanna, 

Prince  of  Orange,  Ajax,  Chieflain,  Chloe, 
Magnificent,  Pride  of  the  Isles,  Constance, 
Rosamond,  Little  Nell  and  Alonzo. 

Fancy. — ^Hero  of  Surry,  Reine  de  Fran- 
cais, Minerva,  Carlotti  Grisi,  Fairy  Queen, 
and  Empress. 

These  were  first  at  Regent's  Park. 

Several  of  the  fine  sorts  have  been  in  flow- 
er in  our  collection,  and  we  add  descrip- 
tions of  the  show  varieties:—- 
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Ajax^  (Hoyle'fi)  lower  petals  rosy  purple, 
top  petals  dark  purple,  with  margin  of  rich 
crimson  ;  free  bloomer  and  good  habit. 

Beauty  of  MatUpelier,  (Rendle's)  lower 
petals  bright  pink,  white  center,  rich  vel- 
vety crimson  maroon  spot  in  upper  petals. 

jBrilliant,  (Topping's)  deep  rich  superb 
color ;  Terj  attractive. 

Jf*lavia,  (Hoyle's)  bright  orange  scarlet, 
the  finest  color  of  the  kind. 

Gaiety t  (Foster's)  bright  salmon,  bright 
crimson  blotch  in  each  petal. 

Major  Domo,  (Beck's)  large  rose-colored 
flower,  with  dark  clouded  top  petals. 

May  Queen,  (Hojle's)  orange  rose-top 
petals,  crimson  blotch,  shaded  off  with  or- 
ange, the  five  petals  have  a  delicate  margin 
of  pale  pink ;  lower  petals  vivid  rose,  large 
well  defined  eye  ;  a  large,  distinct,  superb 
and  free  blooming  sort. 

MoutU  Ifecia,  (Gaines*)  brilliant  scarlet 
with  crimson  spot. 

Occellaiwnj  (Hoyle's)  lower  petals  bright 
pink  with  a  distinct  and  constant  spot  of  deep 
crimson  ;  top  petals  deep  crimson  spot,  shad- 
ed off  with  bright  rose,  white  eye ;  a  novel 
and  striking  flower. 

Prince  Arthur,  (Pontey's)  dark  clouded 
blotch  shaded  off  to  flesh  ;  lower  petals  flesh 
color ;  center  white. 

Salamander,  (Gaines')  fine  orange  scar- 
let crimson. 

Ti/rian  Queen,  (Beck)  mulberry  top  petals; 
rery  distinct  variety. 

Several  other  new  ones  have  not  yet  bloom- 
ed sufficiently  strong  to  give  a  description  of 
their  colors. — Bovey's  Magazine,  from  Gard. 
Chron, 


Iriflh  Potatofl  from  Slips. 
Our  venerable  and  much  admired,  though 
unseen  friend.  Colonel  William  Murrat,  of 
Catoosa  Springs,  Walker  county,  Georgia, 
is  quite  a  horticulturist.  He  has  already 
contributed  some  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  Catawba  Grape,  which  has  been 
laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Beview. — 
To  him  we  are  now  indebted  for  seeds  of 
a  very  fine  white  blackberry,  that  have  been 
distributed  at  our  Horticultural  Society. 
We  should  rejoice  to  hear  froza  him  more 
frequently. 


Read  his  method  of  growing  the  potato, 
which  may  have  some  merit  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure  the  roots  for  planting.  His 
recommendation  to  grow  seedlings  will  ac- 
cord with  the  advice  of  others. 

Mix  two  bushels  of  charcoal  with  one 
bushel  of  air-slaked  lime  for  every  fifty 
bushels  of  potatos,  and  sprinkle  the  mix- 
ture through  the  potatos  immediately  after 
moving  them  from  the  field.  In  this  way 
you  may  keep  them  perfectly  sound  until  the 
spring. 

Inasmuch  as  seed  potatos  are  with  diffi- 
culty obtained  at  any  price,  I  have  been 
planting  the  Irish  potato  for  the  last  three 
years  by  drawing  the  slips,  and  find  that 
they  produce  in  this  way  quite  as  well  as 
the  yam  potato.  One  bushel  of  Irish  pota- 
tos planted  in  this  way  will  jNToduce  more 
than  two  bushels  planted  from  the  seed. — 
Bed  them  as  you  do  the  yam,  draw  the  slip, 
open  a  wide  furrow  with  the  plow,  and 
plant  them  in  it  on  the  horiaontal  plan,  as 
vou  do  grape  cuttings,  leaving  from  two  to 
four  inches  of  the  top  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  in  an  essay  on  the  Irish  po- 
tato crop,  written  in  1816,  predicts  that  it 
will  eventually  fail.  To  this  opinion  we  dis- 
sent. The  Irish  potato  is  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica, where  it  grows  wild,  and  was  trans- 
planted in  Europe,  where  it  became  an  in- 
dispensable article  of  food,  and  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  with  great  success  under 
forced  culture.  Neither  is  the  Irish  potato 
a  native  of  the  Northern  States.  And  yet 
we  have  been  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  Yankees  until  we  have  for- 
gotton  when  to  dig  our  own  potatos  or  how 
to  save  them.  Necessity  now  forces  us  to 
change  our  system  of  agriculture.  The 
original  stock  of  potatos  has  become  ex- 
hausted. We  must  renew  it.  Draw  from 
your  present  crop  slips  or  vines  when  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  long  ;  plant  as  before  de- 
scribed, in  good  loose  free  soil ;  gather  vour 
potato  apples  or  balls,  and  you  will  get  a 
fresh  start.  By  drawing  the  slips,  you  get 
clear  of  the  parent  potato  which  is  diseased. 
The  potato  apple  will  probably  produce  seve- 
ral kinds  of  potato?,  and  a  premium  of  $100 
by  the  Southern  Central  Agricaltural  Socie- 
ty would  probably  bring  uie  energy  of  our 
flEurmers  to  bear  on  this  subject,  and  bring  to 
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notice  new  and  improved  varieties.  I  am 
satisfied  that  our  people  do  not  appreciate 
the  value  and  importance  of  seed  raised  on 
our  own  soil  in  our  own  climate.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Society  has  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  seedling  strawberry. 

I  live  in  a  grape -growing,  corn-raising 
and  vegetable  and  fruit  country,  in  sight  of 
the  Catoosa  Springs,  where  my  experiments 
may  be  seen  by  calling. 


Sweet  Potatos. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Agreeable  to  your  re- 
quest in  the  May  number  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  I  now  take  my  pen  to  give  you  my 
small  experiment  in  the  planting  and  culture 
of  the  sweet  potato.  You  gave  us  in  that 
number  the  experience  (or  practice)  of  Mr. 
James  T.  Furguson,  which  is  very  good, 
but  it  is  old  fashioned.  The  ridge  is  the 
present  mode  here — some  very  large  and 
some  small,  and  in  various  ways.  I  have, 
for  the  last  few  years,  planted  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  I  have  ever  seen  practic- 
ed, and  have  succeeded  as  well  as  by  any 
other  mode.  I  break  my  land  about  eight 
inches  deep  in  the  winter,  then  manure, 
broad-cast,  just  before  planting.  I  plant  in 
the  first  part  of  April — claying  off  my  rows 
four  feet  wide,  then  throw  up  in  a  bed,  with 
a  good  turning  plow,  four  more  furrows  just 
as  I  would  to  plant  cotton  that  distance.  I 
then  cut  the  potatos  in  pieces  to  prevent 
them  from  growing,  and  to  plant  further. — 
I  chop  with  a  hoe  about  eighteen  inches 
apart — if  I  doubt  the  potatos  coming  up 
well,  I  put  two  pieces  m  each  hole,  then 
draw  a  hoe  full  of  earth  on  them.  I  draw 
no  earth  with  the  hoe  to  make  a  bed  until 
the  last  working,  which  I  do  when  the  vines 
will  nearly  cover  the  earth.  After  planting, 
I  plow  and  hoe  just  as  I  do  cotton,  until  the 
last  working,  when  I  use  the  turning  plow 
again,  and  draw  the  earth  with  the  hoe  to 
the  roots  of  the  vines.  Potatos  are  not 
more  troublesome  to  tend  than  cotton  when 
cultivated  in  this  way,  and  not  more  than 
half  the  labor  that  is  required  to  plant  in 
hills,  which  is  a  great  saving  in  work,  not 
only  in  cultivation,  but  also  in  mgginff.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  with  the  plow, 
instead  of  the  hoe,  if  you  desire.  I  do  a 
part  of  my  digging  with  the  plow. 

In  addition,!  consider  the  potato  crop,  if 


well  managed,  the  most  profitable  of  any 
other  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  culture 
of — and  yet,  its  cultivation  is  but  little  prac- 
ticed or  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  proportion 
to  it  importance,  by  most  persons,  myself 
not  excepted — ^its  great  value  not  being 
properly  appreciated.  The  two  past  years 
have  not  been  surpassed  under  my  knowl- 
edge for  the  extreme  scarcity  by  droughts. 
Yet  under  such  extremes,  I  gathered  from 
about  three-eighths  of  an  acre  of  land  at  the 
time  of  digging  and  housing  potatos,  about 
sixty  bushels  each  year,  which  were  worth 
as  many  dollars ;  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  astonishing  that 
it  should  take  us  so  long  to  learn  when  our 
opportunities  are  so  great,  yet  it  has  been  so. 
An  aged  gentleman  informed  me  a  few  weeks 
since  that  he  had  gathered  about  three  hun- 
dred bushels  from  one  acre.  B. 

SilvzrtonS.  C.  1852. 

— Farmer  and  Planter. 


Culture  of  Tohatos. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Genessee  Farmer  says,  that  nis  plan 
is,  to  plant  the  seed  in  good,  rich  ground, 
and  allow  them  to  grow  until  they  have 
made  two,  three  or  four  shoots  from  the 
stalk ;  after  which,  prune  all  the  side  shoots 
that  come  out;  and  follow  this  plan  all 
through  the  season,  every  three  or  four 
days,  and  let  the  vines  grow  the  full  length, 
never  pinching  off  the  ends.  In  this  way 
I  can  raise  earlier  and  better  tomatos  than 
by  any  other  plan,  also  a  great  many  more 
of  them.  It  is  necessary  to  stake  the  vines 
up  to  keep  them  off  the  groimd,  and  they 
will  then  grow  from  seven  to  nine  feet  lons^, 
with  large  bunches  of  tomatos  at  the  ends 
of  the  vines.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have 
tried  this  plan  and  pronounce  it  far  superior 
to  every  other. 

Others  recommend  allowing  the  plants  to 
rest  upon  the  ground  and  throw  down  new 
systems  of  roots,  after  which  they  may  re- 
ceive judicious  prunmg  to  advantage. — £o. 


Flowbr  Thibvino. — A  Capital  i&a.— -A 
gentleman  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  lately  sprinkled 
some  CO  wage  on  the  petals  of  a  peony  which 
stood  near  his  garden  fence,  as  a  trap  for 
persons  who  had  often  taken  the  liberty  of 
nelping  themselves  to  flowers  as  they  were 
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puriog.  TIm  bait  took — a  lady  and  gantle- 
maa  were  BhortI;  alW  noticed  most  vigor- 
oasly  rubbing  their  noses,  and  doubtle.'s  won- 
dering "how  they  came  so,"     On  tho  prioci- 


pU  that  the  hair  of  the  ume  dog  will  curt 
tbe  bile,  it  raay  be  supposed  that  tlte  itch 
caused  by  the  cowage  effeotuslly  cured  the 
itch  fur  stealing  flowers. — Exchange. 


^nmnlngq. 


ROMS    BEAUTY. 


DocroB  Wakdkr  :— Sdco  the  fact  has  be* 
come  permanently  established  and  nniver- 
■atly  admitted  (wherever  well  tested)  that 
tlie  Qillett's  Seedling,  or  Rome  Beauty  apple, 
eombiaes  more  raJuahle  qualities,  and  will 
gire  a  greater  amount  of  elear  profit  from  a 
given  quantity  of  land  than  any  other  sort 
ever  fairly  tested  in  the  West,  and  aa  the  or- 
igin of  the  variety  has  become  a  matter  of 
controversy,  and  as  statements  made  by  the 
late  Doctor  Barker,  of  McConnellsville,  and 
also  those  made  by  gentlemen  from  Wash- 
ington county  -who  exhibited  specimens  at 
the  first  Ohio  State  Fair,  represented  them 
as  having  been  produced  in  the  old  Putnam 
orchards  in  that  county,  I  feel  it  due  to  all 
who  feel  an  interest  iu  pomology,  and  to 
myself,  that  a  fair  and  impartial  history  and 
description  be  given  and  published  in  the 
Western  Horticultural  Review. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  my  father,  Zebulon 
Oillett.  and  two  uncles,  Joel  Oillett  and  Na- 
tltaniel  Pritchard,  (all  of  them  living  near 
Iirael  Pntnam's,  in  Washington  county.) 
luving  pwrcheaed  laiuib  in  die  Quaker  Bot- 


tom, Borne  township,  I^wrence  county,  0., 
each  of  the  brothers  purchased  a  quantity 
of  fruit  trees  of  Israel  Putnam,  comprising 
all  of  the  sorts  in  his  selection,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  on  their  lands  in  this  coun- 
ty. I  was  then  in  my  l9lh  year,  and  waa 
present,  and  assisted  in  selecting,  digging, 
and  shipping  the  trees  on  board  of  a  small 
flat-bottomed  boat. 

Mr.  Pntnam'a  practice  was  not,  as  stated 
by  Doctor  Barker,  to  pull  «p  and  throv 
away  all  the  seedlings  he  fonud  in  the  rovi. 
His  practice  ivas  to  sell  each  separate  grafi* 
ed  tree  for  26  cents,  and  where  two  or  mora 
trees  were  attached  together,  whether  ^ 
grafted,  or  all  but  <me  aeedlinga,  he  sold  the 
lot  for  the  same  price  ;  that  is,  he  sold  the 
root  for  25  cents.  If  ihe  purchaser  saw  fit 
to  saw  it  aannder,  and  moke  two  or  move 
trees  out  of  it,  he  could  do  so.  I  well  rw 
ollect  my  father  had  in  his  lot  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  double,  and  several  triple  trees,  all 
of  which  were  grafted,  however.  Ur.  Fut- 
nam'a  practice  waa  to  saw  off  ud  graft  at 
tbe  abrbo*  of  the  earth,  and  then  draw  the 
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dirt  up  nioelj  around  the  graft,  covermg  tlie 
stump  entire,  thus  saving  the  neeessity  of 
using  either  grafting  wax  or  bandage.  The 
natural  consequence  was,  that  when  a  graft 
failed,  numerous  sprouts  came  up  from  the 
root,  and  were,  when  large  enough,  grafted 
in  the  same  manner.  Consequently,  some 
two,  three,  or  four  trees  were  occasionally 
found  connected  ;  and  if  the  Rome  Beauty 
OTor  came  from  Putnam's  nursery,  it  was 
in  this  wise : — ^A  seedling  sucker  had  by 
carelessness  been  permitted  to  rise  from  the 
root  of  a  tree  that  had  been  grafted  at  the 
surface.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  Mr. 
Putnam  deserves  very  little  credit  for  orig- 
inating the  variety,  as  he  aimed  to  consign 
it  to  oblivion  by  sawing  it  off  and  endeavor- 
ing to  change  it  into  another  sort ;  and  cer- 
tainly not,  if,  as  Doctor  Barker  stated,  Put- 
nam called  all  of  the  seedlings  that  intrud- 
ed themselves  into  his  nurseries.  Demo- 
crats, and  pulled  them  up  and  threw  them 
away  as  unclean. 

I  will  now  state  a  few  facts  that  render  it 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  original 
Borne  Beauty  tree  was  ever  brought  from 
Putnam's  nurseries. 

Some  two  or  three  days  after  the  above 
mentioned  three  lots  of  trees  were  dug  and 
put  on  board  of  the  aforesaid  boat,  uncle 
Pritchard  took  me  several  miles  further  up 
the  Muskingum  river  to  help  him  dig  a  lot 
of  seedlings  which  were  on  a  farm  near  the 
upper  end  of  Rainbow,  then  owned  by  He- 
man  Trowbridge,  who  was  a  son-in-law  of 
micle  Pritchard.  We  brought  the  trees 
down  in  a  large  pirogue.  Those  trees 
were  thrown  into  the  boat  with  the  trees 
purchased  of  Pntoam,  and  the  three  old 
gentlemen  started  down  the  river  with  their 
boat  to  plant  their  trees  on  their  newly  pur- 
ehased  lands.  Two  of  them  left  their  fami- 
lies to  remain  another  year.  They  landed 
ai  Point  Harmar,  and  there  proeinred  fruit 


trees,  shrubbery,  fiowers,  etc.,  of  Judy 
Fearing.  They  next  landed  at  Belpre,  and 
there  procured  various  sorts  of  fruit  trees* 
some  of  which  are  still  growing  on  my 
premises.  They  also  landed  at  Gallipolis* 
I  am  not  certain  whether  they  procured  any 
trees  at  that  place  or  not.  I  recollect  very 
well  that  there  was  some  swapping  of  trees 
among  the  old  gentlemen  in  order  to  suit 
their  several  notions  about  varieties.  How 
many  exchanges  either  accidental  or  inten- 
tional were  made,  no  one  can  tell,  as  all 
three  of  the  old  men  are  dead  and  gone 
many  years  ago  ;  and  consequently  it  would 
have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  Doctor  Bar- 
ker to  sustain  hi^  declaration  that  Joel  Gil- 
lett  never  was  the  first  owner  nor  the  first 
purchaser  of  the  parent  Rome  Beauty  tree, 
and  that  it  originated  with  Israel  Putnam, 
of  Washington  county. 

Moreover  there  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a 
strong  probability,  that  the  tree  had  its  ori- 
gin on  the  very  {sLtm  where  it  now  stands* 
as  the  farm  had  been  improved  and  inhabii* 
ed  by  squatters  for  many  years  before  my 
uncle  purchased  it,  and  as  there  were  at 
that  time  bearing  orchards  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, both  above  and  below*  One  thing 
goes  strongly  to  prove  that  my  uncle  either 
found  seedling  trees  on  the  ifarra  or  procured 
them  elsewhere  than  of  Putnam,  which  is, 
that  he  planted  one  whole  row  of  seedlings 
across  his  orchard,  and  directly  in  the  fence 
row.  Among  these  was  found  the  Rome 
Beauty.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
Joel  had  so  many  seedlings  to  fall  to  his  lotp 
(purchased  of  Putnam)  from  the  fact  that 
my  father  had  but  one  solitary  seedling  in 
his  lot,  and  that  was  labeled  Cooper, 
through  mistake,  no  d(  ubt. 

Now  for  a  desoription  of  the  variety.*— 
The  tree  is  of  unusually  thrifty  growth,  and 
upright  habit ;  propagates  more  kindly  eitb* 
er  by  bud  or  graft  than  moai  other  sorts ; 
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JnTigorates  and  imparts  new  life  to  scnibbj 
stocks  when  worked  on  tBem  ;  stem  or 
trunk  large  at  the  base,  with  a  regular  and 
more  than  ordinary  taper  to  the  summit ; 
bark  unusually  smooth ;  branches  numer- 
ous, Tery  large  at  base,  rather  short,  ex- 
ceedmgly  tough,  and  seldom  break  under 
enormous  loads  of  fruit;  decidedly  the  ear- 
liest and  most 'excellent  bearer  among  more 
^han  400  sorts  cultivated  in  this  bottom. — 
Fruit  bright  red  on  yellow  ground,  occa- 
sionally mottled  with  dark  red  and  russet 
about  the  base ;  flesh  yellow,  tender  and 
juicy,  with  slight  subacid  and  sweet  agreea- 
ble flavor.  Fruit  hangs  on  the  tree  late, 
free  from  bitter-rot,  keeps  well  through 
winter,  commands  a  higher  price  both  here 
in  the  orchard  and  in  the  southern  market 
than  any  other  sort,  improves  very  much  in 
sise,  color,  beauty  and  flavor,  by  remaining 
on  the  tree  very  late.  The  parent  tree  is 
now  groaning  under  an  enormous  load  of 
fruit,  while  most  other  sorts  are  either  a 
partial  or  entire  failure. 

W.  N.  GlUJBTT. 
EvBBasKBSs,  Aag.  30, 1852. 

The  Cnronlio. 

''  A  ooBBXspovDBirT  of  the  Boston  Journal 
■ays.  Take  cotton  batting,  put  three  circles 
aiz  to  twelve  inches  apart  around  your  plum- 
trees,  and  these  will  catch  the  ourculio.  He 
caught  sixty  in  the  first  circle  in  twentv-four 
Lours ;  in  the  second  circle  but  few  had  been 
eaught;  in  the  third  circle  scarcely  one  got 
•o  high.  He  found  this  a  sure  preventive, 
and  got  lots  of  fine  plums  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years.  He  further  re- 
commends keeping  the  ground  free  from 
windfalls,  as  they  contain  Uie  maggot,  which 
goes  into  the  {^und  to  matnre  itmlf.'* 

We  give  place  to  the  above,  as  to  all  othei 
recipes  offered  for  doing  away  with  the  cur- 
euUo,  but  without  indorsing  it,  as  our  own 
•zperiments  thus  far  have  been  entirelv  in- 
•TOctive.  The  story  so  often  told  of  plum- 
trees  beinff  protected  from  the  curculio  by 
chickens,  is  not  true;  at  least  we  can  say  so 
•onfidenftly  in  our  own  case.    We  have  in 


our  hen-yard  a  number  of  plum-trees,  all  of 
which  have  been  regularly  affected  by  the 
curculio,  without  showing  any  advantage  as 
compared  with  the  trees  outside  the  nen- 
y|ira. —  Working  Farmer, 

Plums,  the  CurouUo,  Iron  QrapertMi  eto. 

I  SBND  you  a  basket  of  Pond's  Seedling 
Plums,  which  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
for  the  second  year,  as  well  as  several  other 
later  and  finer  varieties,  by  syringing  the 
trees  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
just  after  the  fall  of  the  blossom,  which  I 
repeated  three  times  a  week  for  four  weeks. 
The  mixture  was  made  in  the  following  way: 
Having  a  barrel  upon  wheels,  I  had  a  thick 
whitewash  made,  such  as  is  generally  used 
for  whitewashing  walls;  to  this  I  added  eigh- 
teen doublehandfuls  of  flour  of  sulphur.^- 
After  it  was  thoroughly  mixed  it  was  applied 
to  the  trees  with  a  valved  syringe,  having 
a  spout  with  a  lip  to  it,  which  flattened  the 
stream  as  it  passed  out,  and  was  thus  dis* 
persed  over  the  tree. 

The  sediment  of  the  above  barrel  furnish- 
ed sufficient  strength  to  have  it  filled  twice 
more  with  water  onlv. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  raising  smooth  skin  fruit  in  sandy 
soils,  will,  I  trust,  remember  the  above,  and 
try  it  the  ensuing  season;  and  if  thoroughly 
done,  I  will  guaranty  that  they  will  get  the 
upper  hand  of  that  UtUe  Turk, "  the  Curcu- 
lio.'' I  am  yours,  respectfully, 
— IHd,  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  Jr. 

HiBX  is  another  plan  which  comes  highly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  of  Layville, 
L.  I.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  readers 
of  the  Review,  that  a  similar  application  was 
found  to  be  efficacious  by  a  fi&rmer  in  New 
Jersey.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, nor  is  one  fact  sufficient  basis  for  a  the- 
ory; but  upcm  a  question  in  which  we  are  aO 
so  deeply  interested,  and  about  which  we 
know  so  little,  two  similar  facts,  recorded  by 
separate  observers,  are  certamly  worthy  of 
our  attention,  and  should  induce  some  one 
to  add  others  either  confirmatory  or  contra- 
dictory.   Mr.  L.  says: — 

I  have  a  remedy  which,  as  fiur  as  asy  ob- 
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servation  and  personal  experience  , extend, 
18  thoroughly  efficacious.  It  is  simplj  after 
a  shower,  or  before  the  dew  goes  off  in  the 
morning,  td  throw  plcister  of  Paris  over  the 
leaves  and  fruit.  One  or  two  applications  is 
always  successful.  The  plaster  of  Paris  in 
any  quantity  is  not  injurious  to  vegetation, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  and  it  seenns  to  de- 
stroy or  drive  off  the  whole  insect  tribe. 

Melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  all  other 
growing  plants,  wliich  are  attacked  by  the 
destructive  striped  bug,  can  be  completely 
protected  by  a  sprinkling  of  plaster.  I  have 
never  yet  failed  in  an  application,  and  I 
therefore  write  to  yon  the  above,  as  to  my 
own  observation  and  experience. 
Yours,  respectfully, 
— lUd.  Wm.  H.  Ludlow. 


New  Fruits  tested  at  Boston. 

Stratffberries. — New  Pine,  and  Burr's  New 
Pine,  of  high  ffavor  and  very  fine.  Early 
Virginia,  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  Jenny's 
Seedling,  the  most  profitable  and  best  for 
general  cultivation  near  Boston. 

Cherries — Monstreuse  de  Me2el,  resem- 
bling Black  Tartarian. 

Melon — Christian — "not  yet  equaled," 
raised  by  Gapt.  Lovett,  from  a  green  Malta, 
impregnated  by  a  very  early  variety,  and 
for  which  the  society  awarded  fifty  dollars. 

Blackberry — cultivated  High  Bush — well 
worthy  of  cultivation — remarkable  for  size 
and  beauty. 

Baspberries — ^Knevet^'s  Giant,  Franconia, 
and  perhaps  Fastolff — ^worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden. 

The  Northern  Spy  apple  has  again  borne, 
but  "the  committee  see  no  reason  to  alter 
the  opinion  they  have  before  expressed,  of 
tibe  unsuitableness  of  this  variety  for  general 
cultivation  in  this  vicinity."  Caution  against 
^asty  decisions  is,  however,  shown  by  the 
fact  stated  by  the  committee,  "  that  what  is 
now  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  our 
best  winter  pears,  the  Glout  Morceau,  was 
but  a  few  years  since  almost  condemned  as 
nearly  worthless/' — Albany  CuUivaiar. 


A  Plan  for  drying  Fmlt. 

I  BAVX  a  house  six  feet  square  and  seven 
feet  high,  with  a  tight  floor ;  at  bottom  and 
top  the  frame  is  made  of  scanUing  about 
ihree  inches  square,  with  three  posts  on  each 


side  ;  these  three  side  posts  have  inch  holes 
through  them  six  inches  apart,  from  bottom 
to  top,  to  receive  inch  pins,  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  long,  to  sustain  the  shelves 
containing  the  fruit.  The  shelves  used  are 
half  inch  boards,  five  feet  ten  inches  long 
and  ten  inches  wide,  with  the  comers  at  each 
end  a  little  rounded,  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  out  and  put  in  handily.  Two  of  these 
boards  lie  on  one  range  of  pins — one  board 
of  twenty  inches  would  do,  but  is  rath^ 
heavy  when  filled  with  green  fruit.  A  door 
two  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  wide  is  about 
right ;  let  it  be  in  the  center  of  one  end  ,*  it  is 
then  convenient  to  stand  outside  and  slip  in 
the  shelves  filled  with  fruit,  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  A  small  stove  placed  in  the 
center  completes  the  fixture,  except  a  cor- 
ering  to  the  building,  which  may  be  attach- 
ed to  it,  or  be  a  separate  concern. 

Any  farmer  who  has  a  tolerable  supply  of 
sprightly  boys  and  girls,  can  in  one  night, 
from  dark  till  bed-time,  prepare  enough 
fruit  to  cover  all  the  shelves  m  the  house 
just  described,  which  will  make  more  than 
a  bushel  of  dried  fruit ;  and  twenty-four  hours 
is  sufficient  to  dry  it  completely,  by  keeping 
up  a  moderate  fire  in  the  stove.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  dry  house  should  be  about 
150°  Fahrenheit,  which  is  easily  maintained 
if  the  house  is  tight  About  three  hundred 
feet  of  well  seasoned  boards  will  suffice  for 
the  whole  concern,  which  should  be  tongued 
and  grooved. 

A  workman  can  make  it  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  when  once  made,  it  answers  for 
many  important  purposes  besides  drying 
fruit ;  and  if  insects  are  likely  to  trouble  your 
dried  peaches  or  apples  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  femove  them  to  the  dry  house,  and 
subject  them  to  a  heat  of  1 50°  for  several 
hours,  and  it  will  effectually  remedy  the  evU; 

MiCAJAH  T.  JOHVSOV. 

Short  Cbeex,  Harrison  Co.,  7th  mo.,  1852. 

—  Ohio  CvUimtor. 


-••^ 


Blrinnlns  <Hd  Apple-Trees. 
Wx  last  year  niade  some  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  stnpping  the  bark  from  those 
old  apple-trees,  which,  while  possessing  a 
fur  share  of  vigor,  seem  nevertheless  to  be 
hide-bound,  and  do  not  bear  fruit  as  a  good 
apple-tree  should.  Stripping  the  bark  from 
the  trunk  about  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
ii  will  strip  easily,  has  been  recommended 
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by  some  as  a  good  remedy,  being  careful  in 
the  operation  not  to  disturb  the  alburnum, 
or  sap- wood  that  is  forming.  We  believe 
we  mentioned  that  some  experiments  were 
made  last  summer — one  of  them  on  an 
apple-tree  belonging  to  John  May,  Esq., 
and  the  other  by  our  old  friend  Smith,  the 
••  venerable  hatter*'  of  Winthrop.  The  tree 
operated  upon  by  Mr.  May  had  not  borne 
ibr  many  years,  if  it  ever  had.  The  bark 
was  stripped  ofiF  the  trunk,  the  alburnum 
hardened  into  new  bark,  and  now  the  tree 
has  an  abundance  of  little  apples  upon  it. 
How  often  or  how  far  it  will  do  to  carry 
this  removal  of  old  bark  from  apple-trees  is 
▼et  a  matter  of  experiment.  But,  in  the 
few  instances  that  we  have  heard  of  or  seen, 
it  has  been  productive  of  good  to  them.  The 
trees  operated  upon  were  all  old  and  barren 
trees,  and  had  bark  upon  them  as  thick  as 
the  pdt  of  a  rhinoceros. — Main$  Farmer, 

This  is  no  new  experiment,  first  discov- 
ered perhaps,  by  accident,  where  some 
borse  bad  stripped  off  the  bark  for  a  varied 
diet,  just  at  the  period  when  the  descending 
sap  was  prepared  to  deposit  the  new  layer 
of  wood  and  bark.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  right  season  for  this 
operation,  which,  though  it  have  proved 
successful,  I  should  consider  of  very  doubtful 
propriety  in  every-day  practice.  Better  far 
to  cleanse  the  old  outside,  and  assist  nature 
in  the  more  normal  process  of  exfoliation  of 
the  dry  and  useless  cuticle,  that  has  annu- 
ally been  accumulating. — £i). 


Theory  of  Pruning. 
Mb.  Lawrskck  YO09O  closes  his  series  of 
interesting  articles  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Horticulturii»t,  by  sum- 
ming up  with  a  few  comments  upon  certain 
of  the  processes  in  the  art  of  pruning  and 
training,  which  in  a  former  number  he  has 
styled  debilitants  of  the  wood-producing 
foree,  applicable  in  the  hands  of  the  culti- 
vator as  remedies  where  unproductiveness 
results  from  over-luxuriance,  or  as  prevent- 
ives in  cases  where  in  a  state  of  fruitfulness 


tHe  habit  of  a  tree  or  plant  indicates  a  ten- 
dency to  the  production  of  too  much  wood 
growth.     These  processes  are : 

1 .  Stinting  supplies  of  food. 

2.  Neglected  cultivation. 

3.  Retarding  the  circulation. 

4.  Breaking  the  circuit  of  circulation. 
The  first  of  these  processes  comprises  the 

two  very  common  expedients  now  practiced 
to  superinduce  a  state  of  fruitfulness — root 
pruning  and  dwarf  working.  Every  tree 
at  the  extreme  points  of  its  rootlets  receives 
its  supplies  of  food,  which  there  enter  into 
the  circulation  by  reason  of  the  mysterious 
attraction  of  the  thicker  sap  within  for  the 
thinner  fluids  without  (by  endosmose;)  and 
nothing  is  plainer  than  the  fact  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  size  and  vigor  of 
trees  and  plants  are  to  each  other  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  of  spongioles  and  the 
space  they  pervade.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  diminish  the  number  of  these  root- 
lets or  the  area  over  which  they  range, 
without  lessening  also  the  amount  of  food 
carried  into  their  general  circulation,  and  by 
consequence  the  share  of  each  bud.  The 
effect  of  this  operation  is  very  generally  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  and  also  its  appli- 
cation as  a  means  of  superinducing  fruitful- 
ness. Mutilation  of  the  roots  (and  root 
pruning  is  only  mutilation,  nothing  more  or 
less),  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  very  sal- 
utary rule,  heading-back  the  branches  when 
large  trees  are  transplanted.  In  this  case 
the  demand  for  food  is  reduced  until  the 
enfeebled  condition  oL  the  rootlets  can  meet 
the  requisition. 

Most  fruit  trees  and  many  plants  are  liable 
to  a  catastrophe  which  might  be  termed,  not 
inaptly,  accidental  pruning.  I  refer  to  that 
strangulation  or  suffocation  of  the  rootlets 
resulting  from  seething  and  baking  rains, 
experienced  in  hot  seasons.  A  visitation  of 
this  kind  often  seems  to  arrest  the  circula- 
tion and  to  bring  on  a  premature  decline  and 
fall  of  the  leaf.  The  cherry,  apricot,  and 
plum  are  most  liable  to  this  affection. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  apple  and  pear  are 
not  exempt.  I  have  myself  witnessed  in- 
stances in  which  the  Rousselette  de  Rheims, 
after  making  shoots  four  to  six  feet  in 
length  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
losing  its  leaves  in  July  and  August,  has 
formed  sessile  fruit  buds  through  the  whole 
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extent  of  such  branches,  producing  thereon 
a  wreath  of  fruits  in  the  following  season. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  fruitlets  would  be 
without  peduncles,  but  the  clusters  without 
spurs,  which  is  their  usual  appendage. 

Dwarfing  fruit  trees  bj  propagating  them 
upon  small  growing  stocks,  is  only  another 
method  of  stinting  supplies  of  food.  In  this 
ease  we  avoid  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
artificial  means  to  diminish  the  system  of 
roots,  by  making  choice  of  stocks  whose 
roots  are  naturally  small,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  whole  claim  of  this  practice  to 
favorable  regard  rests  upon  the  following 
considerations  only,  and  not  upon  any  mys- 
terious agency  exerted  by  the  stock  upon 
the  habits  of  the  graft.  1st.  It  enables  the 
amateur  to  cultivate  a  large  number  of  va- 
rieties within  a  small  compass.  2d.  Fruits 
upon  dwarf  trees,  like  clusters  of  the  grape 
upon  branches  from  which  the  wood-produ- 
cing force  has  been  removed  by  amputation, 
have  control  of  the  circulation,  and  are  for 
this  reason  larger  and  finer  than  upon  trees 
where  the  wood  growth  is  more  active.  3d. 
Dwarfing  simplifies  fruit  culture — the  whole 
business  of  cultivation  is  to  stimulate — the 
balance  of  power  is  at  all  times  against 
wood  growth.  One  must  cultivate  and 
manure,  must  thin  and  shorten -in.  An 
ordinary  fruit  tree,  when  inserted  upon  a 
dwarf  stock,  is  not  unlike  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  at  the  feast  of  the  storks — its  food  has 
to  be  reached  through  such  diminutive  tubes 
("such  long,  narrow-necked  vessels")  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  growing  to  excess. 

Ne&^lected  cultivation,  although  enumer- 
ated m  the  books  as  a  means  of  inducing 
fruitfiilness,  does  not  deserve  favor,  and 
should  always  give  place  in  the  orchard  cul- 
ture of  standards  upon  their  own  stocks  to 
retarding  the  circulation,  by  bending  down 
the  branches.  I  believe,  with  Jeffries,  that 
precocity  should  never  be  encouraged,  but 
Delieve  this  method  of  hastening  the  bear- 
ing state  to  be  attended  with  fewer  evil  con- 
sequences than  almost  any  other.  Suppose 
the  top  of  a  young  tree  to  consist  of  a  few 
straight  switches ;  these,  if  bent  to  a  hori- 
Bontal  position,  will  form  fruit  buds  at  the 
points  in  a  year  or  two,  whilst  dormant  or 
adventitious  ends  will  put  forth  at  the  bases 
of  such  switches  and  refill  the  center  with 
upright  wood  growth,  the  tree  forming  a 
head  as  rapidly  and  often  with  more  sym- 


metry than  though  the  branches  had  not 
been  bent. 

Breaking  the  circuit  of  circulation  is  ef* 
fected  by  ringing  the  branches.  This  ring* 
ing,  when  not  so  thorough  as  to  produce  the 
death  of  the  parts  cut  on  by  the  ring,  not 
only  induces  fruitfulnessy  but  very  often  adds 
brilliancy  to  the  hues  of  colored  fruits. 
Pinching  or  cutting  off  tender  shoots  and 
heading-back  branches  in  full  leaf  are  ope- 
rations of  a  nature  very  similar  to  ringing— 
in  many  such  cases  the  circuit  of  circulation 
is  interrupted  for  a  time,  and  the  roots,  after 
undergoing  the  labor  of  sending  up  the 
material  which  has  formed  the  amputated 
branches,  never  can  receive  an  equivalent* 
since  by  the  act  of  amputation,  the  organs 
which  should  have  digested  this  equivalent 
of  food  are  destroyed.  It  is  this  debilitating 
tendency  in  the  practice  of  stripping  off  the 
leaves  and  growing  branches  which  rendera 
the  operation  of  shortening-in,  \n  the  month 
of  August,  conducive  to  fruitfalness,  a  re- 
sult exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  .same 
operation  if  applied  in  February  or  March* 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  although 
in  these  numbers  I  may  have  failed  to  suggest 
anything  new  or  useful  to  the  readers  of 
your  very  popular  journal,  still  I  think  thej 
will  have  been  laid  under  obligations,  even 
for  my  errors,  if  they  shall  ioduce  the  modest 
but  well  informed  author  of  the  "  Fruit  Gar- 
den'* to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  spread  out 
in  your  columns  the  fruits  of  his  extensive 
reading  and  valuable  practical  experience 
upon  this  more  than  interesting  subject. 

L.  YouKo. 
Louisville,  Kr.,  1853. 


Otstxr  Shells  roB  Fruit  Tbxbs. — A 

correspondent  writes  to  the   Germantown 

(Pa.)  Telegraph  as  follows  : 

One  of  the  most  effectual  applications  I 
have  ever  made  to  fruit  trees  in  an  old  and 
barren  situation,  is  a  compost  in  which  finely 
broken  oyster  shells  were  the  principal  in- 
gredient. The  shells  have  generally  a  large 
per  centage  of  saline  matter  attaching  to 
them,  in  a  fresh  state,  with  some  animal 
matter  and  much  lime.  By  breaking  them 
and  mixing  them  with  wood  ashes,  and 
spreading  it  thickly  around  old  trees,  an 
almost  immediate  and  decided  improvement 
will  take  place. 


EEBXAim  WHIB  FAIB. 


[it  Kinqatb. 


a  Wint  Fair, 
For  lh«  *wnd  of  iha  prsniiuniB  ofierad  by  Mr.  ALex- 
AHDEB  ILiTSEB,  of  Si-  LouU,  for  Itw  be»t  Musouri 
Winn  of  tba  tIdUe*  of  18S1. 


WIKB    SHOW^    AT    HBRMAHN,    HIBBOtTRI. 

pies  might,  6t  any  time  before  the  final 
award,  De  again  compared  and  placed 
among  either  of  these  classes.  The  Toting 
to  be  Dj  ballot. 

From  the  ten  specimens  so  selected,  the 
premiums  were  distiibuted  by  ballot,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H,  best ;  L,  the  second  ;  X,  the  third ; 
Y,  the  fourth,  and  J,  the  fifth. 

Mr.  Glasgow,  having  reported  the  result. 
Mid  bein^  now  furnished  by  Mr.  Kayser 
wiib  the  list  of  the  competitors,  it  appeared 
that  the  first  premium  had  been  awnrded  to 
Mr.  Adam  Vallet,  of  Hermann  ;  the  second 
to  Mr.  G.  L.  Busch,  from  Washington, 
Franklin  county  ;  the  third  to  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Fricke,  from  near  Hermann  ;  the  fourth 
to  Mr.  Michael  Poeachell,  from  near  Her- 
mann, and  the  fifth  to  Mr.  Jacob  Rommel, 
also  from  near  Hermann. 

The  premiums  were  accordingly  paid  in 
the  above  proportion. 

It  further  appeared  from  the  list,  that 
the  other  samples  placed  in  the  first  clau 
were  from  George  Ackermann,  Malthiai 
Klink,  Henry  Rasche,  and  C.  KneiseT,  of 
Hermann,  and  F.  Wilkins,  of  Franklin 
county. 

The  specimens  of  the  second  class  be- 
longed to  Caspar  Gi^is,  John  Siedler,  0. 
Qronman,  and  Jacob  Oonyer,  of  Hermann, 
and  Peter  Weitznecker,  of  St.  Louia. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Bttolvtd,  That  the  committee  think  th« 
specimen  of  wine  made  from  the  Virginift 
seedling,  will,  when  more  fully  ripened, 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  table. 

Ruolved,  That  onr  thanks  are  due  to  Dr. 


[urosm  FOB 

Tbs  folio  win2  members  of  the  committee 
irere  present,  vii : 

Messrs.  Frederick  Schulenburg,  William 
Glasgow,  Jr.,  Wm.  Warder,  A.  Bceckling, 
Dr.  F,  E.  Baum^rlen,  Stephen  Rice  and 
Ohrislopber  Schiller,  of  St.  Louis  ;  C.  J. 
Wolf  and  Charles  Fimstein,  of  Franklin 
oounty,  and  C.  Umrath,  F.  Begersdorf.  F. 
Magnus,  C.  D.  Kttzen,  E.  Muhl,  James  Les- 
ael,  and  J.  C.  Staflfherst,  of  Hermaon. 

Frederick  Schulenburg  was  selected  as 
President,  W.  Glasgow,  Jr.,  presiding  Judge 
at  the  wine  table,  and  Messrs.  F,  E.  Baum- 
garlen,  Wm.  Warder,  A.  Bceckling,  and 
Stephen  Rice,  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Alexander  Kayser  being  present, 
stated  that  he  bad  received  thirty-two  dif- 
ferent samples,  composed  of  Catawba,  Vir- 
ginia Seedling,  Lenoir  and  Isabella ;  that  he 
had  stripped  the  bottles  of  all  labels,  and 
had  designated  them  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  that  the  glasses  used  in  tasting 
would  be  labeled  to  correspond  with  the 
bottles  out  of  which  they  would  be  filled. 

The  premiums  offered  would  be,  for  the 
best,  forty  dollars  ;  second,  thirty  dollars 
third,  twenty-five  dollars  ;  fourth,  twenty 
dollars  ;  and  fifth,  ten  dollars. 

The  award  was  made  as  follows : 

Four  specimens  were  submitted  at  a  time, 
out  of  which  were  selected  one  as  best,  and 
another  as  second,  and  the  remaining  two 
were  rejected ;  bnt  any  of  the  rejected 
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Bock,  of  Waterloo,  Illinois,  for  the  very  fine 
specimen  of  Catawba,  of  his  own  vintage, 
sent  by  him  to  this  fair  for  our  inspection.  0 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Schiller,  it  was 

JResolved,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  that 
the  wine  growers  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  should  form  one  great 
Wine  Growers*  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  encoura^ng  the  culture  of  the  grape,  by 
annual  premiums^  to  be  awarded  m  turn  in 
the  three  different  states,  and  by  useful 
publications. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Kayser,  it  was 

Headved,  That  Wm.  Glasgow,  Jr.,  tlie 
presiding  Judge  of  our  testing  committee, 
be  requested  to  correspond  with  Hon.  Wm. 
Carr  Lane,  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  him  to  send  to 
citizens  of  Missouri  the  best  varieties  of 
wine  and  table  grapes  produced  in  New 
Mexico. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  country  are  due  to  our  friend 
Mr.  Kayser,  for  the  most  liberal  premiums 
which  he  has  offered  on  the  present  and 
past  occ£isions,  and  for  the  interest  he  has 
showil  in  the  advancement  of  the  culture  of 
the  grape. 

Mesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  com- 
mittee are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  citizens  of  Hermann  and  its  vicinity,  and 
to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Messrs. 
Buckhart,  Nagelin,  Poeshel,  Rommel  and 
Baing,  of  Hermann,  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  Wine  Commit- 
tee, and  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  various 
English  and  German  papers  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Western  Horticultural 
Review,  of  Cincinnati,  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Fair,  and  that  William 
Warder,  one  of  our  Secretaries,  be  desired 
to  communicate  them  to  the  Cincinnati 
Wine  Growers'  Association. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  partake 
of  an  elegant  cold  collation,  prepared  by 
the  wine  growers  of  Hermann  ana  vicinity. 
Frsderick  ScHULENBtrRO,  President, 
Wm.  Glasgow,  Jr.,  P,  J.  of  Table, 
F.  E.  Baumoartkn,  "j 
William  Warder,   I  «      *    • 
A.  BotOKLiNO,  f  Secrebmu. 

BrspBXN  RioB,        J 


Dear  Doctor  : — Above  you  will  find  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  selected  to  de- 
termine upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  na- 
tive wines  in  competition  for  the  premiums 
offered  by  our  fellow  citizen,  Alexander 
Kayser,  Esq.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Kayser,  with  a  liber- 
ality worthy  of  all  praise,  and  emulation  too, 
proposed  to  give  several  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  distributed  in  prizes,  for  the  best  Mis- 
souri wines.  The  committee  were  called 
together  upon  the  above  day  to  distribute 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  among 
specimens  of  the  vintage  of  1861. 

A  more  ejttended  description  of  our  trip, 
and  what  was  done,  may  possibly  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  Hermann,  where 
the  committee  held  its  sitting,  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  tirer,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  St. 
Louis.  To  reach  there  in  time  for  the  Con- 
vention, our  delegation  started  on  the  packet 
Clendenin,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust. A  few  hours  brought  us  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  twenty  miles.  This  union 
of  the  waters  does  not  strike  the  beholder 
at  first  with  any  feelings  of  grandeur.  The 
Mississippi,  broad  and  placid,  comes  sweep- 
ing from  the  north  in  the  same  course  that 
is  afterward  pursued,  and  seems  to  be  Me 
rit>er.  At  right  angles,  filled  at  low  wa* 
ter  with  ugly  snags  and  sand  bars,  and 
with  the  general  appearance  of  an  old  and 
lost  channel,  opens  the  Missouri.  As  you 
look  at  it,  you  cannot  conceive  where  a  ves* 
sel  is  to  find  its  way  among  that  forest  of 
sawyers  and  snags.  In  the  meanwhile  our 
good  steamer  plows  onward  clear  across 
the  mouth,  and  turning  just  where  the  mud- 
dy flood  of  the  Missouri  flows  across  and 
obliterates  the  clear  black  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  one  wheel  in  the  Missouri 
flood,  the  other  in  the  clear  but  black  Mis- 
sissippi, she  searches  her  way. 
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It  is  here  you  first  perceive  the  force  and 
power  of  the  Missouri.  Not  for  an  instant 
does  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  seem  to 
retard  its  course,  but  right  onward,  straight 
across,  almost  to  the  Illinois  shore  itself,  it 
goes  boiling  and  surging,  backing  up  the 
Mississippi  upon  itself.  Here  is  the  end  of 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Father  of  Waters — 
here  it  is  lost,  swallowed  up,  its  whole  char- 
acter so  changed  that  we  know  no  longer 
the  quiet  and  sweet  waters  which  lingered 
as  loth  to  leave  the  pleasant  shores  of  its 
earlier  course.  From  this  point  onward  to 
the  Gulf,  rushes  the  turbid  Missouri,  with 
its  snags  and  its  sawyers,  terrible  as  the 
devouring  arms  of  a  drunken  kraken,  its 
sand  bars  naked  and  bleached,  its  muddy 
and  irresistible  stream  destroying  everything 
in  its  course.  Never  have  I  passed  this 
point  and  seen  the  commingling  of  the  wa- 
ters without  being  reminded  of  that  forcible 
description  and  still  more  characteristic  ap- 
plication by  Lord  Chatham,  of  the  mingling 
of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  and  never 
without  feeling  a  kind  of  horror  creeping 
over  me  as  I  saw  there  two  mighty  rivers, 
80  different  in  their  character,  approaching 
each  other  from  such  far  distant  points — 
the  one  smiling  in  beauty  and  loveliness,  the 
other  like  the  demon  of  destruction,  blast- 
ing and  destroying — the  one  lingering  on  its 
way,  the  other  rushing  with  mighty  swift- 
ness and  power  toward  its  prey — ai^d  then 
witnessed  that  final  obliteration  And  coni- 
plete  destruction  as  the  one  passes  into  the 
bosom  of  the  other  and  is  lost.  Surely 
there  is  grandeur  here,  but  it  is  the  grand* 
eurof  desolation — a  grandeur  that  speaks 
to  the  feelings  and  the  intellect  of  the  be- 
holder. 

Whilst  engrossed  with  these  thoughts, 
oar  good  vessel,  trembling  under  the  press- 
ure of  steam  necessary  to  stem  the  power- 
ful currenti  brings  the  broad  delta  which 


lies  for  miles  between  the  two  rivers,  on  to 
our  right  hand.  Carefully  we  feel  our  way, 
£5r  the  channel  is  constantly  changing.  The 
quick  ring  of  the  bidl,  the  hoarse  shout  to 
*'  back  her,'*  and  but  too  often  the  rude 
shock  against  the  bars,  shows  how  uncer* 
tain  is  tlie  depth  of  the  water;  whilst  on 
either  side  the  '*  sawyers,"  surging  in  their 
untiring  swing,  manifest  but  too  plainly  the 
dangers  and  difiiculties  which  beset  us.  But 
I. will  no  further  horrify  you  with  descrip- 
tions of  dangers*  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
these  are  the  characteristics  for  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles,  and  further,  and  that 
your  correspondent  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  them  all. 

Some  ^ye  miles  above  the  mouth,  in  St. 
Louis  county,  on  a  high  bluff  that  comes  to 
the  water's  edge,  is  the  old  site  of  Bellefon- 
taine,  a  United  States  post  of  some  impor- 
tance at  one  time,  but  now  deserted  on  ac- 
count of  its  insalubrity. 

Fifteen  miles  further  is  the  old  town  of 
St.  Charles,  which  at  one  time  rivaled  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  but  is  now  a  village  of 
comparatively  little  importance. 

Ten  or  fifteen  miles  more,  still  in  St. 
Louis  county,  and  distant  from  the  city  not 
more  than  thirty  miles,  and  the  bluff  on  the 
southern  shore  comes  to  the  river,  present- 
ing the  characteristic  form  of  all  the  rocky 
bluffs  which  I  have  ever  seen  on  either 
the  Mississippi  or  Missouri,  looking  as  if 
the  hills  had  been  cleft  from  the  suamit 
to  the  base  by  some  vast  power  ;  the  one 
half  torn  rudely  away,  scattered  and  lost; 
the  other  there  in  its  native  place,  exposing 
the  whole  geological  structure,  and  with  the 
most  evident  line  of  the  waters,  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  above  our  highest  floods. 

This  locality  is  chiefly  interesting  from 
a  cave  in  which  Lewis  and  Clarke  are 
said  to  have  encamped  on  their  exploring 
expedition.    The  land  back  is  very  high  and 
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broken.  It  is  the  "  divide  "  between  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Meramac,  some 
ten  miles  distant.  Lying  higher  than  any 
other  part  of  St.  Louis  cotmty,  these  rough 
hUls  wi]l  be  most  desirable  for  the  cultiTa- 
tion  of  fruit  The  Pacific  railroad  runs 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  latter  stream, 
and  will  give  an  easy  access  to  market. 

From  this  point  to  Hermann,  the  river 
continues  very  uniformly  the  same — ^high 
blufifs,  which  indicate  the  general  elevation 
of  the  country,  on  either  side,  distant  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  each  other ;  the 
river  now  washing  the  base  of  one  and  then 
the  other  in  its  tortuous  course  ;  broad  al- 
luvial bottoms  covered  with  cottonwoods 
and  sycamores,  etc.,  fertile,  but  liable  to  be 
overflowed  by  the  spring  floods,  which  are 
highest  here  in  June,  the  period  when  the 
melted  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  reach 
us. 

We  were  most  kindly  met  upon  our  land- 
ing at  the  wharf ;  and  throughout  our  stay, 
nothing  could  be  more  flattering  than  the 
attention  we  everywhere  received. 

The  committee  met  at  the  "Erholung,** 
(recreation,)  and  commenced  their  duties 
at  ten  o'clock.  Kothtng  could  be  fairer  than 
the  adjudication  of  the  prizes.  None  of 
the  committee  could  know  anything  of  the 
X  wines  which  were  before  them.  The  awards 
seemed  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and,  we  were  glad  to  find,  fell  to  those  who 
had  been  most  careful  in  the  treatment  of 
their  vines. 

Two  of  the  premiums  were  to  persons 
who  had  been  delayed  in  gathering  their 
grapes  from  eight  to  ten  days  beyond  the 
time  they  had  contemplated — very  conclu- 
sive that  the  wine  was  mostly  made  too 
soon. 

We  were  very  much  gratified  by  the  very 
high  grade  of  the  specimens ;  and  though 
very  agreeable  to  find  so  many  that  were 


decidedly  good,  yet  it  ceitainly  added  very 
much  to  our  difliculties  in  deciding  which 
were  the  best. 

From  the  decision,  we  adjourned  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Rommel,  where  we  were 
regaled  by  a  most  abundant  cold  collation. 

The  next  morning  we  took  an  excursion 
of  three  miles  up  the  river.  Cimbling  the 
hills  by  a  zigzag  path  to  Uie  top  of  the  preci- 
pice, which  here  hangs  over  the  river  some 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  we  came 
out  upon  two  beautifully  cultivated  vine- 
yards— ^the  vines  kept  in  most  admirable  or- 
der, and  the  grapes  not  touched  with  the 
blight,  but  hanging  in  most  abundant  clus- 
ters. After  enjoying  the  hearty  cheer  of 
Mr.  Fricke,  and  tasting  his  delightful  premi- 
um wine,  we  climbed  some  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  higher  in  search  of  an  appetite 
we  had  lost,  and  to  see  the,  vines  of  friend 
Wilhelm  Poeschels.  The  grapes  at  this 
high  point  were  the  ripest  we  had  yet 
found,  and  also  in  fine  condition.  The  mag- 
■  nificent  view  repaid  us  for  our  scramble,  and 
before  we  got  to  Mr.  Michael  Poeschel% 
we  found  we  were  quite  ready  to  enjoy,  with 
a  hearty  zest,  his  abundant  cheer.  These 
three  vineyards  have  a  southern  exposure* 
which  is  very  much  preferred  here.  The 
soil,  as  throughout  the  whole  neighborhood^ 
is  a  strong  elay  mixed  with  sand. 

Here  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
fine  seedling  Catawba  that  Michael  Poes- 
ehel  had  succeeded  in  raising ;  the  berries 
three  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary  kind.-» 
The  fruit  was  not  ripe,  and  we  could  notde* 
termine  its  quality,  but  were  assured  that  ift 
was  at  least  a  very  fine  table  grape.  Take 
care,  or  Missouri  may  carry  off  Mr.  Long^ 
worth's  premium. 

Hermann  was  settled  some  fourteen  years 
ago  by  a  company  of  Germans.  The  coun* 
try  is  very  much  broken,  and  the  soil  very 
poor.    The  many  hardships  and  the  scanti- 
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nesa  of  the  crops  disoonriiged  the  early  set- 
tlers, and  many  of  them  left.  Finding  that 
corn,  wheat  and  tobacco  yielded  such  poor 
returns,  and  hoping  from  the  success  which 
attended  the  grapes  planted  in  their  gar- 
dens, that  wine  might  be  profitably  made, 
a  company  sent  in  1845  to  Cincinnati  for 
24,000  cuttings  of  the  Catowba.  These 
were  set  out  in  vineyards  the  next  year.^- 
In  1847,  Mr.  Poeschel  made  24  gallons  of 
wine.  In  1848,  the  vines  bore  a  remarlca- 
bly  fine  crop.  This  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine>  and  though  no  crop  since 
then  has  come  up  to  that,  yet  all  hope  for 
better  times. 

A  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  land  in 
grape  culture  was  made  this  summer,  which 
showed  the  large  amount  of  473  acres  thus 
employed  near  Hermann,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  in  bearing.  If  to  this  be  added 
some  twenty  or  thirty  acres  near  Wash- 
ington, Franklin  county,  we  shall  find  that 
Missouri  will  soon  come  up  to,  if  not  sur- 
pass, states  which  are  now  thought  so  far  in 
advance  of  us  in  this  most  interesting  cul- 
ture. With  the  present  certainty  of  profit- 
able investment  in  wine  making,  the  citizens 
of  Hermann  no  longer  complain  of  their 
rough  hills,  but  see  in  them  the  source  of 
wealth,  and  health  and  enjoyment.  Old 
citizens  are  returning,  and  now  the  village 
contains  some  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 

But  it  is  time  for  our  return.  A  white 
eloud  of  steam  in  the  distance  hastens  us  to 
the  shore.  A  kind  farewell  is  spoken — the 
bell  rings — ^the  plank  is  drawn  in — a  wave 
of  the  hat,  and  we  are  off  for  home,  thank- 
ful if  only  for  a  few  days  we  could  enjoy 
so  pleasantly  a  relief  from  business  cares  ; 
the  only  drawback,  dear  Doctor,  being  that 
you  were  not  of  our  number.    Adieu. 

Another  letter  states  that  "most  of  the 


color  of  the  samples  much  richer  than  that 
of  the  Cincinnati  wines,  though  they  de- 
nied that  they  left  the  must  stand  on  the 
lees.  This  is  no  objection  to  me.  For  still 
wines,  in  fact  I  admire  it ;  but  it  may  injure 
it  for  '  sparkling  Catawba.' 

"  Two  of  the  awards  were  made  to  '  Low 
Dutch,'  who  had  never  been  acqainted  with 
the  raising  of  grapes  before  they  came  to 
this  country.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of 
amusement,  and  confirms  your  experience 
in  Cincinnati,  that  it  is  easier  for  our  adopt- 
ed citizens  to  learn  than  to  unlearn. 

"At  Michael  Poeschers  we  found  a  seed- 
ling Catawba  that  promises  to  be  of  great 
value  :  the  bunches  full,  well  rounded,  and 
compact ;  the  berries  three  times  the  size 
of  the  Catawba.  Does  Mr.  Longworth'a 
offer  of  a  premium  extend  to  Missouri  ?-* 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Zimi?aerman  was  at  Her- 
mann a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  purchased 
some  twenty-three  barrels  of  wine  for  Long- 
worth  and  Zimmerman,  and  will  return  in 
time  for  the  vintage,  to  continue  his  pur- 
chases. 

"  I  suppose  that  the  number  of  acres 
will  astonish  you  as  much  as  it  did  me.—* 
I  received  the  statement  from  Mr.  Charles 
Eitzen,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  says 
they  made  a  list,  some  three  months  ago« 
of  the  vineyards  of  the  county,  and  that 
this  was  the  result." 


Bleeding  of  Trees  from  Pruning. 

Oncs  upon  a  time  I  set  two  men  to  prune 
up  a  stocK  of  silver  maples.  The  leaves  * 
had  but  lately  fallen.  After  pruning  for  a 
time,  I  was  informed  that  the  trees  bled  a 
little ;  I  thought  fit  to  have  the  operation 
stopped.  In  the  middle  of  winter,  when  I 
thought  the  wood  would  certainly  be  ripe,  I 
had  quite  a  number  more  pruned — these 
bled  much ;  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  an  older 
and  wiser  head  than  mine.  His  reply  was 
"  Oh,  it  won't  hurt  them  any,  they  bleed 
any  time."  Through  pressure  of  work,  some 
irine  was  very  fine,  and  almost  all  ffood,  the  I  of  these  maples  were  left  unpruned  till  the 
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leaves  were  nearly  bursting ;  then  they  did 
bleed — here  was  a  glorious  opportunity  to 
observe  the  efiects  oi  bleeding.  I  watched 
them  frequently  after,  but  I  never  saw  the 
digJUest  difference  in  their  appearance  or 
health  ;  I  pursued  the  subject  further.  On 
taking  charge  of  an  establishment  I  found 
a  trellis  covered  with  unpruned  Isabella 
vines ;  it  was  in  the  middle  of  April,  and 
the  eyes  were  bursting.  They  looked  so 
untidy  thtit  I  determined  to  prune  them, 
bleed  or  not ;  I  did  not  so  firmly  believe 
in  the  injurious  eflfects  of  bleeding  then  as  I 
had  formerly  done — I  resolved  to  decide  it 
then,  and  forever.  I  pruned  half  the  trellis 
of  vines,  and  let  them  bleed  as  they  might ; 
the  other  half  I  left  unpruned,  but  made 
them  look  as  tidy  as  I  could.  They  proved 
equal  ultimately  in  all  respects ;  the  prun- 
ing had  not  injured  them — the  only  advan- 
tage gained  was  the  improved  appearance  I 
desired.  Well,  sir,  I  had  gained  my  point. 
I  had  proved  that  bleeding  was  not  injurious. 
I  next  endeavored  to  understand  why  it  was 
not  so,  and  I  found  ample  reason;  I  watched 
the  process  of  bleeding,  and  found  that  it 
ceased  immediaiely  on  the  openins^  of  the 
blossoms.  On  examining  the  wood  I  found 
that  i\\Qjlow  seemed  to  proceed  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  rather  than  through  the 
Dark  or  the  alburnum  ;  and  upon  collecting 
gome  of  the  fluid,  I  found,  both  in  the  vine 
and  the  maple,  that  it  tasted  nearly  like  wa- 
ter, quite  different  from  the  taste  of  the  al- 
burnum or  inner  bark.  I  watched  also  the 
growth  of  the  maple  further — I  found  that 
m  trees  of  the  same  age,  growing  side  by 
side,  those  bled  most  which  had  blossom 
buds,  and  that  the  bleeding  ceased  on  the 
expansion  of  these  buds — those  which  had 
no  blossom  buds  were  irres^ular  in  the  time 
when  their  ceasing  to  bleed  arrived. 

From  these  facts  I  conclude  that  the 
moisture  given  out  in  bleeding  was  very 
raw,  crude  sap,  kept  in  readiness  by  the 
plant  to  supply  the  great  extra  evaporation 
which  must  naturally  take  place  on  the  burst- 
ing of  the  buds.  It  seemed,  firstly,  that 
some  source  to  supply  the  sudden  evapora- 
tion was  necessary  ;  secondly,  the  flavor  of 
the  sap  showed  that  it  could  be  of  very  little 
service  except  to  supply  that  evaporation, 
as,  had  it  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  it 
would  have  tasted  like  the  inner  bark  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  experiment  on  the  grape  and 


maple   proved,  by  their  being  uninjured, 
that  the  buds  left  on  the  trees  after  pruning 
did  obtain  from  the  stock  that  was  left,  su^ 
ficient  for  all  their  evaporating  purposes. 
Thoe.  Meehan,  in  PhUad,  Florist, 


New  Orapes. 

iTo  the  Chape  O.  oxoers*  Association  : 

Gentlemen: — I  have  heretofore  express- 
ed a  wish,  that  our  vine  growers  would  raise 
seedlings  from  our  best  native  grapes.  I 
send  you  numerous  specimens  from  the  seed 
of  the  Catawba,  and  one  or  two  from  other 
grapes.  They  were  sent  to  roe  from  Her- 
mann, Missouri,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  raised  them  are  attached.  No  accurate 
estimate  of  their  quality  can  now  be  made, 
as  they  came  packed  in  cotton,  in  a  tight 
box.  But  the  extra  size  of  them  will  show 
how  variant  the  seedlings  will  be  from  the 
parent  vine. 

I  have  one  seedling  from  the  Catawba 
that  bears  a  few  berries  this  season,  that  I 
expect  to  be  superior  to  the  Catawba  as  a 
wine  grape.  This  is  a  strong  assertion,  as 
I  deem  the  Catawba  superior  as  a  wine  grape 
to  any  foreign  variety.  There  were  several 
more  seedling  Catawbas  in  the  box,  too  far 
decayed  for  exhibition. 

I  also  send  you  some  grapes  from  the  gar- 
den of  my  sister  in  New  Jersey.  Her  land 
is  a  poor,  stiflf  soil.  Yet  the  Missouri  grape 
there  makes  shoots  three  times  the  length 
in  a  season  that  it  does  here,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  branch  in  this  vicinity  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  sample  I  send.  There  is 
among  the  grapes  a  bunch  horn  a  seedling 
of  the  Malaga  grape.  The  parent  must  be 
a  poor  table  grape,  inferior  to  our  Isabella. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  Missouri  grape  has 
received  as  little  notice  in  New  Jersey,  as 
the  most  celebrated  of  German  wine  grapes, 
the  Traminer,  has  done.  It  has  been  cul* 
tivated  on  one  farm  for  sixty  years,  and  prov- 
ed perfectly  hardy,  and  might  have  met  a 
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similar  fate  in  our  backwoods,  as  it  has 
been  cultivated  on  a  farm  near  Delaware,  in 
our  state,  for  twelve  years.  Mr.  Carnes 
saw  it  there  two  years  since,  and  made  its 
superior  qualities  as  a  table  grape  known. 
Its  quality  as  a  wine  grape  had  not  been 
te.s  ed,  though  called  a  foreign  wine  grape,. 
Its  quality  as  a  wine  grape  here  will  soon 
be  thoroughly  tested ;  for  some  of  our  Ger- 
man vine-dressers,  learning  its  hardy  char- 
acter,  have  given  orders  for  some  30,000 
roots  from  Germany,  where  they  can  be 
bought  for  $15  or  S^O  per  thousand. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

N.   LONGWORTH. 

P.  S.  In  the  Catawba  seedling  No.  10, 
I  believe  you  will  notice  in  its  aroma,  the 
disposition  to  go  back  to  its  original  ances- 
tor, the  fox  grape. 

Mr.  Longworth's  remarks  respecting  the 
Missouri  and  the  Traminer,  which  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  for  so  many  years, 
without  spreading  from  their  original  loca- 
tion, or  attracting  the  attention  of  cultiva- 
tors, is  only  another  evidence  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  our  Horticultural 
and  Pomological  societies,  and  of  the  deep 
indebtedness  we  are  under  to  such  spirited 
individuals  as  Mr.  L.,  who  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  new  fruits,  in 
too  many  of  whioh,  unfortunately,  he  has 
been  sadly  deceived. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  very  inter- 
esting collection  referred  to  by  Mr.  Long- 
worth.  As  he  says,  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  judge  of  their  quality  fairly,  and 
several  other  varieties  were  entirely  spoiled. 
We  hope  upon  another  occasion  to  see  the 
same  varieties  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, as  the  mere  fragments  indicate  that 
they  belong  to  the  finest  collection  of  seed- 
ling grapes  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
ezAoune* 


Orapes, — Presented  by  N.  Longworth, 
brought  from  Hermann,  Mo. — Ficke's  Ca- 
tawba seedling,  No  23;  Ficke's  Catawba,  No. 
24,  dark  red,  round,  medium,  compact  bunch; 
Ficke's  Catawba,  No.  11,  his  best;  Ficke's 
Catawba,  No.  14,  red;  Ficke*s  Catawba,  No. 
18,  red,  rather  large,  round;  Pickets  Cataw- 
ba, No.  .19,  black,  small,  compact;  Ficke's 
Catawba,  No.  12,  white,  large,  soft  pulp; 
Ficke's  Catawba,  No.  10,  red,  very  large, 
foxy,  hard  pulp,  tough  skin;  Ficke's  Cataw- 
ba, No.  20,  red,  compact,  round  berry; 
Ficke's  Catawba,  No.  23,  dark  red,  medium 
size;  S.  Rommel's  Halifax  seedling,  black, 
compact  bunch,  prolific,  five  bunches  on 
'.  branch;  Poescheirs  Catawba,  very  fine,  close 
'pruning;  "Black  Catawba;"  Isabella,  un- 
ripe; Cape,  (from  Ficke's;)  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia. 


Z««ttera  from  Foamier. 

To  the  Ifembtn  of  the  HoiiicvUural  Society  : 
Gentlemen: — Many  persons  have  pre- 
tended that  the  wine  of  this  year  would  be 
even  superior  to  that  of  the  last  year;  but 
experience  proves  that  its  quality  will  be 
much  inferior — ^whereas,  if  the  vfgnerons 
had  made  their  wine  according  to  the  meth- 
od which  I  prescribed  last  year  to  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  and  whioh  has  been  put  in  practice, 
the  wine  would  be  much  superior  to  what  it 
will  be.  Here  is  the  proof.  I  requested  a 
vine-dresser,  named  cfohn  Clement,  to  put 
into  one  cask  the  first  four-fifths  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  the  last  fifth  into  another 
cask — ^the  first  four-fifCfas  weighed  79  degrees, 
the  last  fifth  but  63.  Not  only  was  there 
this  great  difference  in  the  weight,  but  this 
latter  fifth  contiuned  a  very  large  quantity 
of  acid  generated  by  the  stem  of  the  grape, 
which  has  not,  as  on  last  year,  attained  its 
complete  maturity.  I  have  precipitated  this 
acid,  and  the  juice  weighs  dO  degrees.  The 
four-fifths  of  the  wine  was  but  little  colored, 
and  possessed  an  exquisite  sugar  and  flavor, 
free  from  acid.  This  proves  that  with  care 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  much  supe- 
rior wine,  if  one  would  follow  the  process 
used  in  Champagne.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
win  prove  that  it  is  not  the  most  Tmoos 
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wines  which  make  the  best  sparkling  wine. 
I  would  be  happy  if  these  simple  observa- 
tions would  decide  some  person  among  you 
to  try  the  plan  proposea,  as  I  can  predict 
for  them,  in  advance,  a  good  result.  Please 
excuse,  gentlemen,  the  liberty  I  take,  and 
accept  my  respectful  compliments. 

FOURNISR. 

Gbntlembn: — Mr.  Longworth  has  pro- 
pounded to  me  the  following  questions,  with 
a  request  that  I  should  reply  to  them  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  you.  "  These  questions 
are  put  tome,"  says  he,  '*  because  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Horticultural  Society  differ  in 
opinion  with  the  Wine  Association."  And 
although  Mr.  Longworth  does  me  too  much 
honor,  and  attributes  to  me  too  great  capa- 
city, I  nevertheless  reply  according  to  my 
weak  understanding,  which  should  not  be 
for  you  a  verdict  or  maxim  : 

Question — 1st.  Does  the  aroma  and  flavor 
of  the  wine  exist  in  the  skin  of  the  berry  of 
the  fi^ape  ? 

2d.  The  grape  being  perfectly  ripe,  will 
the  wine  contain  the  aroma  and  flavor  if 
pressed  without  mashing  ? 

3d.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  grape  be 
mashed  before  pressing  ? 

Answer — 1st.  The  skin  of  the  grape  ber- 
ry produces  neither  the  aroma  nor  the  fla- 
Tor,  contributing  only  the  coloring  matter. 

2d.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mash  the  grape 
before  pressing  in  order  to  make  white  wine; 
that  the  coloring  matter  has  no  fixedness 
except  when  the  wine  has  fermented  on  the 
skin. 

3.  It  is  preferable,  in  order  to  make  white 
wines,  to  press  the  grape  without  mashing, 
inasmuch  as  the  mashing  produces  a  color- 
ing matter,  and  that  this  color  always  tends 
to  diminish,  and  produces  a  precipitate  (or 
sediment)  in  the  wine.  The  flavor  (or  per- 
fume) of  the  wine  is  produced  by  an  oil 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  berry  of  the 
ffrape,  which  has  never  been  isolated.  I 
have  already  made  many  experiments  on 
ihih  point,  without  having  been  able,  as  yet, 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  resulL  I  can,  there- 
fore, only  reason  comparatively. 

Here,  gentlemen,  are  two  positive  facts, 
taken  from  the  experience  of  others.  Rei- 
berff,  a  wine-dresser  of  Basktile,  made  three 
qoiuitiefl  of  wine  with  one  single  premng. 


1st.  The  juice  weighed  11  degrees  1-5, 
fine  bouquet  and  aroma. 

2d.  The  juice  weighed  10  degrees  4-6,  very 
little  bouquet  and  aroma. 

Sd.  The  juice  weighed  10  degrees  1-5, 
without  bouquet  and  very  acid. 

Mr.  Deininger  made  two  qualities  of  wine 
with  one  pressing. 

Ist.  Pressing  thirty-six  gallons,  weighed 
80  degrees,  with  a  veiy  fine  Catawba  flavor. 

2d.  Pressing  ^ve  gallons,  weighed  60  de- 
grees, without  aroma  and  very  acid. 

These  latter  wines  have  been  tasted  by 
Mr.  Longworth,  who  was  surprised  at  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Longworth  asks  me  further.  Is  there 
a  difference  for  vinous  fermentation  between 
a  vault,  a  cellar,  and  a  warm  place  ? 

Vinous  fermentation  is  produced  in  all 
places,  where  the  temperature  is  not  lower 
than  6^  Centigrade  above  Zero,  nor  above 
70°  Centigrade.  The  best  fermentation  is 
that  which  takes  place  in  a  temperature  of 
1 5°  to  26°  Centigrade.  Below  16°  the  vi- 
nous fermentation  is  often  not  completed  un- 
til the  end  of  five  or  six  months.  Above 
25^  it  becomes  too  lively  and  agitated,  a 
great  part  of  the  vinous  quality  disengaging 
itself  from  the  wine. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on 
this  point,  it  having  been  elaborately  treated 
of  by  Gay  Lussac,  Chaptal,  Chenard,  and 
many  other  distinguished  chemists,  in  a 
manner  that  can  leave  no  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Pardon  me  this  long  episde,  and  deign  to 
receive,  gentlemen,  my  respectful  compli- 
ments. FOURNIKR. 

X>r.  Valk'a  Letter 

TO  THS  AMERICJUr  70MOLOOIC4L  S0CIETV*3  COWMITTEB. 

Oenilemen : — ^As  my  engagements  do  not 
permit  me  to  visit  Philadelphia  during  the 
sitting  of  the  present  congress,  I  send  for 
your  examination  by  the  hands  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  several  bunches  of 
the  fruit  from  my  tttdling  grape.  I  submit 
them  to  your  inspection  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, and  furnish  you  with  a  brief  history 
of  their  origin.  You  will  find  on  page  444, 
volume  6.  of  the  late  Mr.  Downing's  Horti- 
culturist, some  remarks  by  myself  on  the 
present  subject,  and  his  notice  of  a  specimen 
of  the  fruit  sent  him  last  year. 

Directing  your  attention  to  those  remaiiLfl, 
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DR.  TALKS  LBTTEB. 


it  becomes  only  necessary  to  say  here,  that, 
viih  all  postiUe  preeauiion,  a  vine  of  the 
Blact  Hamiiarg  grape  was  JQ  1 845  fertilized 
wiib  ihe  pollea  of  the  haUUa.  From  the 
seed  there  came  fourteen  plants,  and  these 
■were  kept  in  pots  for  two  yearo,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  there  remained  but  two  alive : 
for,  from  being  absent  from  home,  the  joung 
plants  h)id  been  very  much  neglected.  In 
thespriug  of  1647,  both  these  seedlings  were 
planted  at  the  north  end  of  ray  gard>-ii,  one 
haWng  BU  eastern  exposure,  the  other  a 
«est«m.  The  soil  was  not  in  any  way  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  nor  have  Lhey 
received  the  least  attention  by  cultiradon. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  suffered  them  to 
grow  wild,  and  to  take  their  chances  in 
■ummer  and  winter,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  without  any  sort  of  care  or  looking 
after.  In  1B50,  they  fruited  for  the  first 
tirae,  and  had  then  been  exposed  to  the 
frosts  and  snows  of  four  winters.  Before  I 
could  ^TO  it  a  thought,  the  poultry  ate  all 
the  fruit,  and  much  to  my  regret,  for  it  was 
of  good  sise  and  appearance.  In  1861, 
they  bore  still  more  fruit,  but  during  my 
absence,  in  September  last,  all  but  one  bunch 
was  stolen  of  the  best  fruit,  the  thieves 
only  leaving  a  few  bunches  on  one  of  the 
vines,  because,  I  suppose,  they  were  a  little 
mildewed.  This  one  bunch  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Downing,  and  he  spoke  of  it  thus : — 

"  At  first  sight,  the  bunoh  resembles  that 
of  the  Isabella,  the  grapes  being  hung 
aomewhat  loosely  upon  it.  Bnt  the  berries 
are  round — blacker  than  the  Isabella,  and 
totally  distinct  in  flavor  from  our  native 
grapes,  resembling  the  dark  colored  foreign 


^pei 


:8.     There  e 


]  doubt  that  thii 


IS  the  first  genuine  cross  between  the  foreign 
grapes,  and   our  natives,  and   if  the  cross 
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realizes  the  promise  of  this  single  bunch- 
evidently  a  poor  sample  of  the  product  of 
the  vine — this  new  seedling  of  Dr.  Valk's 
will  soon  become  widely  sought  after."^ 
Horticulturist,  October,  1851,  page  445. 

Last  fall  I  removed  the  vine  having  a 
western  aspect,  to  the  front  of  my  house, 
(facing  south-east)  and  had  to  cut  it  bsclc 
severely  ;  consequently  this  year  it  has  not 
fruited.  The  other  vine  has  upon  it  eight- 
een bunches,  and  it  is  from  this  I  cut  the 
fruit  now  transmitted.  It  is,  as  youj  will 
perceive,  in  a  purely  natural  state,  for  I 
have  purposely  left  it  to  grow  as  it  would. 
The  vine  has  not  been  manured,  or  the 
branches  thinned ;  consequently,  they  do 
not  look  as  well  as  I  might  have  them  ;  but 
I  chose  to  submit  them  just  as  they  are, 
and  you  will  judge  them  accordingly. 

For  five  years  have  these  plants  stood 
unprotected,  and  last  winter  gave  them  % 
trial  as  to  the  quality  of  hardiness.  Th« 
vines  grow  strong,  ripen  their  wood  well, 
and  their  foliage  is  "  very  deeply  serrated." 
Of  their  true  worth,  I  give  now  no  opinion. 
They  are  submitted  to  the  congress  for 
approval  or  condemnation,  as  shall  b* 
deemed  most  proper.  You  will  of  courss 
take  a  just  view  of  the  circumstances  I  havs 
narrated,  and  announce  your  verdict.  Let 
il  be  what  it  will,  I  shall  have  the  sa^sfae- 
tion  of  knowing  that  I  have  done  all  I  could 
to  improve  a  valuable  and  deliciona  fruit. 
I  remun,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  W.  Vaik,  H.  D. 
PuKBiNa,  L.  I.,  Sepiembar  12th,  IBS2. 

N.  B.  The  fruit  is  not  fully  ripe.  lU 
time  of  ripening  is  about  lit  October.  I 
have  to  send  it  as  it  is. 
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This  great  jubilee,  which  had  been  anti- 
ticipated  with  so  much  anxiety  and  for  the 
excellence  of  which  great  eflforts  had  been 
made  by  some  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
members  of  our  society,  came  along  in  due 
time,  and  at  last  surprised  the  most  san- 
guine. '  The  great  hall  was  opened  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  for  the  reception  of 
contributions  ;  which  kept  flowing  in,  quite 
encouragingly,  until  noon  of  Wednesday, 
the  29th,  by  which  time  the  tables  were 
groaning?  under  the  weight  of  plants  and 
fruits  ofevery  kind.  Of  the  display,  it  may 
be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  it  exceeded 
all  previous  efforts  of  our  members,  and 
does  them  great  credit.  The  plants  were 
generally  very  good,  and  great  care  had 
been  bestowed  upon  their  preparation  for 
this  exhibition.  Indeed  they  bore  a  much 
better  character,  in  this  respect,  than  those 
which  are  generally  exhibited  in  other  socie- 
ties. And  as  to  the  fruits,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  peaches,  the  exhibition  em- 
braced continuous  tables  that  seemed  to 
have  no  end,  covered  with  beautiful  large 
and  well  known  specimens  that  were  refresh- 
ing to  behold. 

The  vegetables  were  supplied  in  great 
numbers  and  variety,  filling  an  entire  room 
by  themselves ;  and  it  was  observed  with 
pleasure,  that  more  care  and  judgment  had 
Deen  exercised  in  their  preparation  and 
sele«*tion  than  heretofore,  indicating  an  im- 
provement, in  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
the  producers,  that  would  have  been  grati* 
fying  to  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes  himself — ^and  h^ 
is  not  only  a  successful  grower  of  good 
vegetables,  but  a  judge  of  their  merits. 


Very  possibly,  he  might  have  criticised  the 
extra  size  and  necessary  coarseness  of  some 
of  the  specimens ;  but  others  might  have 
challenged  his  admiration. 

The  decorations  were  not  so  numerous  aa 
upon  former  occasions ;  but  they  were  in 
very  good  taste,  and  attracted  much  admi- 
ration. The  pagoda  which  occupied  the 
center  of  the  room,  mounting  up  three 
stories  in  hight,  was  a  very  graceful  atruc'* 
ture,  of  fairy  lightness  and  grace,  doing 
great  credit  to  the  taste  and  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Heaver,  its  architect,  who  had  ii 
beautifully  decorated  with  pendent  bouquets 
of  lovely  flowers  hanging  beautifully  from 
every  point  of  the  roof.  This  was  a  much 
better  arrangement  than  sprinkling  the 
whole  over  with  flowers,  as  has  been  done 
by  others. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
excellent  properties  of  the  various  contri- 
butions ;  and  yet  some  were  worthy  of  espe* 
cial  note,  and  the  others  will  not  feel  slighted 
by  having  their  neighbors'  articles  praised, 
when  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  they  were 
worthy.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  list 
of  entries  published  below,  for  a  correct  and 
entire  account  of  the  articles  exhibited. 

Beginning  with  the  fruit  tables,  there  is  a 
very  fine  display  of  apples,  from  W.  £. 
Mears*  of  Mount  Washmgton;  many  of 
which  are  of  very  fine  growth,  and  others 
are  interesting  because  of  their  being  na* 
lives  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  prom- 
ise well,  and  shall  be  reported  on  at  future 
meetinffs,  as  they  ripen.  R.  Buchanan  and 
T.  V.  Peticolas,  eaoh  made  a  very  fine 
show  of  this  fruit,  numerous  varieties,  and 
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among  them  many  that  attracted  attention, 
and  have  been  set  aside  for  future  obserra- 
tion.  These  three  tables  appeared  to  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  prise.  Near  them  was 
the  collection  from  Spring  Garden,  pres- 
ented without  name,  and  merely  for  display, 
in  the  absence  of  \he  worthy  proprietor. — 
They  possessed  the  merit  of  rarity,  never- 
theless, and  furnished  a  fine  opportunity  to 
the  nomologists,  who  owe  much  to  Mr.  Ernst 
for  his  persevering  industry  in  collecting 
very  many  of  the  Western  fruits  that  would 
soon  pass  into  oblivion,  were  it  not  for  some 
such  determined  collector,  who  will  test 
their  merits,  and  report  their  results.  No 
doubt  he  has  already  met  with  many  disap- 
pointments in  the  fruits  that  have  been 
yielded  by  grafts  which  some  good  old  far- 
mer has  recommended  to  him  as  the  very 
best  in  the  world.  But  what  of  that?  he 
wiD  also  be  rewarded  by  rescuing  and  re- 
deeming from  oblivion  some  which  are  really 
good.    Success  to  his  efforts  ( 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  extensive 
displays,  was  tnat  of  Melancthon  S.  Wade, 
Jr.  His  Alexanders  were  very  fine,  and 
brought  a  delicate  bloom  upon  their  brilliant 
cheeu,  that  reminded  one  of  Russian  snow 
storms  trying  to  conceal  their  beauty.  Many 
other  sorts,  from  imported  trees,  possess  the 
merit  of  rarity  among  us,  as  well  as  other 
good  qualities. 

The  table  of  Wm.  Orange  exhibited,  as 
it  has  heretofore  done,  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  that  any  one  could  wish  to  see ; 
but  he  would  not  enter  the  lists  in  competi- 
tion for  the  prizes.  Messrs.  S.  M.  Carter, 
F.  U.  Stokes,  Jno.  Frazer,  Wm.  Heaver, 
Jno.  E.  Mottier,  George  Hill,  P.  Outcalt,  I. 
C.  Ferris,  S.  Mosher,  and  H.  F.  Sedam, 

J  resented  smaller  collections  that  would 
are  done  credit  to  any  pomologieal  con- 
gress, and  the  only  regret  was,  that  a  selec- 
tion from  them  could  not  have  been  exhib- 
ited at  the  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
to  show  what  the  West  can  produce. 

The  mixed  fruits  of  G.  Sleath,  and  M. 
McWilliams,  deserved  and  attracted  partic- 
ular notice  from  all  passers,  on  account  of 
their  beauty,  profusion,  and  tasteful  ar- 
rangement, m  which  department  the  latter 
always  excels,  and  scnne  of  his  pears  were 
unusually  fine. 

The  exhibition  of  pears  was  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  cultivators  of  this  delicious 
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fruit,  and  shows  that  if  we  can  be  spared  the 
blight  until  our  trees  reach  their  maturity, 
we  may  vie  with  eastern  cities.  Mr.  Ernst's 
garden  contributed  many  varieties ;  the  ta- 
ble of  W.  Resor,  some  of  the  very  best ; 
Wm.  Heaver,  quite  an  assortment;  Wm. 
Orange,  Mrs.  Jno.  Saunders,  Jos.  Longworth, 
H.  F.  Sedam,  P.  Outcalt,  G.  Hill,  and  others, 
choice  lots.  But  the  prettiest  collection  was 
from  W.  S.  Hatch,  and  each  pear  on  every 
plate  looked  as  though  it  had  been  nursed 
from  the  fall  of  the  blossom. 

We  were  af  ain  favored  with  a  large  and 
handsome  cdlection  of  fruits  from  our 
eastern  friends.  A  box  was  received  from 
Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  &  Co.>  of  the  Syra- 
cuse nurseries,  containing  the  apples  and 
pears  of  the  season,  whicn  coverea  a  large 
table,  and  attracted  much  admiration  for 
their  beauty  of  coloring,  and  for  their  rarity. 
They  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  to  study 
some  new  kinds  which  have  not  yet  fruited 
here,  and  were  also  useful  for  comparison 
with  our  own.  This  present  has  not  been 
thrown  away  on  our  society. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  grapes*— the 
crowning  wreath  of  Cincinnati  at  this  sea- 
son of  t£e  year !  The  bunches  of  foreign 
varieties,  from  the  vinery  of  W.  Besor,  ex- 
ceeded all  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  not 
even  excepting  the  prise  bunches  of  Mr. 
Suydam,  of  Geneva,  X^ew  York.  The  dis- 
play of  the  same  sorts,  from  W.  Heaver, 
was  very  rich  and  attractive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  injury  inflicted  by  the  severe  hafl- 
storm  of  the  sprint,  which  destroyed  the 
glass,  and  injured  tiie  young  shoots.  Mr. 
Ziongworth's  display  was  not  so  varied  as 
usual,  because  they  had  been  ripened  ear- 
lier, and  were  past;  but  his  collection  of 
hardy  varieties  was  exceedingly  extensive, 
and  possessed  great  interest,  xhey  will  be 
noted  more  in  detail  by  a  committee  who 
had  them  in  charge,  and  who  visited  the 
grounds,  to  study  Uiem  on  the  vines. 

Among  the  beautiful  collections  of  hardy 
grapes,  those  from  Sebastian  Bintz  pre- 
sented some  of  the  finest  bunches  of  Ca- 
tawba, Herbemonty  and  Guignard,  ever  ex- 
hibited upon  our  tables.  The  display  of  B. 
Buchanan  was  very  rich ;  those  from  Jno. 
£.  Mottier  attracted  much  attention  from 
their  beauty  and  handsome  arrangement; 
those  from  H.  Duhme  were  very  fine  ;  and 
the  Isabellas  of  N.  Hastings  were,  as  usual,. 
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among  the  best.  Some  of  those  in  the  col- 
lection of  mixed  fruits  would  have  appeared 
to  advantage  in  competition  for  the  best 
specimens.  Many  of  our  connoisseurs,  on 
testing  the  well  ripened  Catawba  with  some 
of  the  most  popular  foreign  varieties,  give 
•the  former  the  decided  preference.  The 
specimens  presented  by  L.  Rehfuss,  to  show 
the  influence  of  special  manures  in  pro- 
ducing a  better  maturity  of  the  fruit,  will 
be  noted  in  the  report  of  the  wine  commit- 
tee to  whom  they  were  referred. 

In  green-house  plants,  this  exhibition  was 
much  better  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. S.  S.  Jackson's  moving  prevented 
him  from  presenting  anything.  Most  of  the 
amateurs  withheld  their  valuable  contribu- 
tions, which  have  heretofore  added  greatly 
to  the  eclat  of  the  displays.  But  the  gar- 
deners exerted  themselves  the  more,  and 
produced  a  most  beautiful  result,  in  hand- 
some, healthy,  well-^rown  specimen  plants, 
of  which  most  were  m  fine  bloom. 

Some  of  the  vegetables  are  worthy  of 
being  noticed  more  in  detail ;  but  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  refer  to  the  committee,  who, 
having  examined  everything  critically,  will 
be  able  to  do  so  much  better.  As  a  sort  of 
extra,  however,  and  a  new  feature  in  our 
displays,  which  is  heartily  welcomed,  the 
exhibition  of  grains  must  be  mentioned. — 
We  have  always  encouraged  the  display  of 
the  rich  ears  of  golden  maize,  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  have  ever  boasted  of  the  gi- 
gantic cornstalks,  which  are  often  paraded 
with  great  effect  as  evidence  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  but  here  were  grains  of  another 
class,  from  our  agricultural  amateur  mem- 
|)ers — barley,  and  rye,  and  wheat,  in  beau- 
tiful sheaves,  constituted  rich  ornaments  to 
the  arena.  Among  these,  special  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  splendid  ears  and 
beautiful  grain,  grown  by  C.  Wardall,  of 
Cheviot.  The  variety  is  called  the  White 
Purkey  Wheat,  and  its  weight,  as  stated 
below,  at  72  pounds  per  bushel,  is  remark- 
able. The  huge  sheaves,  tastefully  tied  with 
large  bands  of  straw,  presented  a  rich  dis- 
play of  heavy  ears,  and  were  universally 
^mired.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  our  county  agricultural  fairs 
-should  present  so  meager  a  display  of  the 
raw  products,  grains,  and  grasses,  which 
iroula  there  be  peculiarly  appropriate  and 
raluable  to  the  farmer,  for  comparison- 


while  in  our  horticultural  displays  they  con* 
stitute  merely  a  beautiful  ornamental  deco- 
ration. Let  the  example  set  by  our  society, 
and  by  the  extensive  collection  of  grains 
and  grass  seeds,  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  be  noted  and  acted  on  by  others. 

PLATE     PRXSXNTATIO V. 

One  of  the  prettiest  incidents  connected 
with  this  exhibition,  was  the  presentation  of 
plate  by  the  lady  members  of  the  society,  to 
certain  individuals  they  were  pleased  to  think 
deserving  of  their  especial  regard.  The  sur- 
prise to  the  happy  recipients  was  delightful, 
as  the  whole  affair,  so  far  as  concerned  each 
individual,  was  admirably  concealed  from 
each,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned  himself. 

The  recipients  were  the  worthy  and  excel- 
lent President,  Dr.  S.  Mosher,  the  venerable 
Ex-secretary,  J.  P.  Foote,  who  has  long  serv- 
ed the  society  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  present  incumbent  of  that  laborious 
office  ana  the  untiring  actuary,  Wm.  Cox,  Sr. 
The  former  received  a  beautiful  silver  salver, 
The  Ex-secretary,  two  richly  bound  copies 
of  the  "  Common  Prayer,"  for  himself  and 
wife.  To  the  actuary,  who  recently  entered 
upon  the  state  of  matrimony,  a  set  of  silver 
spoons;  and  to  the  secretary,  a  beautiful 
silver  pitcher,  upon  which  was  the  following 
inscription : 

PRESEKTXD  TO 

J.  A.  WARDER,  M.  D., 

AS    A  TESTIMONIAL    OT    XBTXXM, 

By  the  Ladies  of  the  Bortiadtural  Society, 
September  30th,  1852. 

Doctor  MosHSR,  in  bestowing  the  gifts, 
made  the  following  remarks: 

Ladies  and  GenUemen, — I  have  been  call- 
ed upon  by  a  number  of  ladies,  most  ar- 
dently devoted  to  the  cause  of  horticultural 
improvement  and  the  interests  of  the  Socie- 
ty, whose  labors  and  intelligence  have,  on 
this  occasion,  spread  before  you,  in  such 
bounteous  profusion,  the  varied  and  tempt- 
ing luxuries  which  you  see  here  displayed, 
to  perform  a  most  pleasing  duty.  It  is  to 
present  a  most  worthy  compliment — the  re- 
ward of  personal  merit  and  esteem — ^to  those 
who  have  devoted  much  of  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their  labors,  in  support  of  hor- 
ticultural science,  and  the  best  interests  of 
this  society. 

The  compliment,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  bo 
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the  more  highly  appreciated  as  coming  from 
the  fair  hands  that  hare  so  tastefuU j  blend- 
ed the  rose  and  the  egrlantine — the  beaute- 
ous charms  of  Flora,  m  fashioning  so  many 
beautiful  ornaments  which  decorate  this 
spacious  hall. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  no  empty 
compliment  that  I  have  the  honor  of  dis- 
pensing this  evening,  in  behalf  of  these  fair 
donors — 

To  John  P.  Foote,  for  his  long  and 
devoted  labors  while  filling  several  import- 
ant offices  in  the  Society,  two  embellished 
volumes. 

To  William  Cox,  for  his  faithful  discharge 
of  many  onerous  duties  in  the  Society,  an  ele- 
gant and  substantia]  set  of  silver  spoons. 

To  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  for  his  unwea- 
ried exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  and 
of  the  cause  of  horticulture  and  rural  taste, 
— (an  empty  compliment  ?  no) — but  a  bona 
fide  substantial  silver  pitcher,  of  chaste  and 
elegant  workmanship. 

Appropriate  replies  were  made  by  the 
recipients  of  the  presents.  After  which,  Dr. 
Wardkr,  on  behalf  of  the  ladies,  presented 
to  the  President  a  splendid  silver  salver,  bear- 
ing  the  following  inscription : 

P&I8KNTEO  TO 

S*  MOSHER,  M.  D., 

AS    A    TX8TIM0NIAL    OF    RX8PICT, 

By  the  Ladies  of  the  Borticultural  Society, 
September  30th,  1 852. 

When  the  President  responded  in  a  neat 
and  touching  acknowledgment,  in  which  the 
the  effect  of  the  agreeable  surprise  was  no 
less  apparent  than  it  had  been  in  the  other 
parties. 

On  Friday  evening,  E.  V.  Peticolas  enter- 
tained the  audience  with  a  neat  and  appro- 
priate address. 

EXHIBITED. 

7RUITS. 

W.  Orange — Apples ;  Roxbury  Russet, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Vandervere,  Ram- 
bo,  Gloria  Mundi,  Kawle's  Janet,  Belle- 
fleurs  Yellow  and  Orange,  Fall  Pippin, 
Small  Speck,  Golden  Russet,  Seedling,  Cot- 
tage Red,  Pearmain,  Newtown  Pippin,  a 
bough  of  Rawle's  Janet.     Quinces,  two  var. 

M.  Mc Williams — Apples ;  Golden  Sweet, 
Golden  Pippin,  White  ditto,  Newtown  ditto, 
Bellefleur,  Uawthornden,  Fameuse,  Vander- 


vere, Romanite,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Puriam  Russet,  Siberian  Crab,  three  Seed- 
lings. Quinces;  Apple,  Orange,  and  Pear 
varieties.  Pears ;  bartlett.  Belle  de  Flan- 
ders, Butter,  Onondaga,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Seckel,  Clion,  Fall  Bergamot,  Winter 
Sugar,  and  Delhi.  Grapes ;  Isabella,  Ca^ 
tawba,  Herbemont,  and  Cape. 

P.  S.  Bush-^Apples ;  two  plates  of  Pound 
Pippin,  Winslow,  Seek -no-further,  and  Fall 
Queen.     One  plate  of  Quinces. 

W.  S.  Hatch — Pears ;  Napoleon,  Butter, 
Heathcote,  Seckel,  Red  Cheek  Bergamot, 
Princess  of  Orange,  Frederick  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  Dix,  Green  Sugar. 

H.  M.  £rnst — Splendid  Quinces,  and  Spe- 
cimens of  very  large  Pears. 

C.  F.  Schneicke — Fine  Catawba  grapes. 

J.  W.  Shays,  Mount  Auburn — Apples ; 
Alexander,  [?  ]  Ortley,  Putnam  Russet, 
Bellefleur,  vandervere  Pippin,  Fall  ditto, 
and  four  unknown.  Pound  Pears  and 
Quinces. 

F.  Ball — Apples;  Bellefleur,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Newtown  Spitzenberg  or  Oxeye, 
Pennock,  Golden  Russet,  Vandervere  Pip- 
pin, Fall  ditto.     Also,  Quinces. 

Jas.  Dinsmore — Apples  ;  Putnam  Russet, 
Golden  ditto,  and  two  others  not  known. 
Osage  Orange,  full  grown  fruit. 

S.  M,  Carter — Apples;  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Fall  Pippin, 
Neiceley's  Greening,  Green  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, "Lumpstem,"  Maiden's  Blush,  Van- 
dervere or  Newtown  Spitzenberg.  Quinces, 
one  peck. 

Dr.  Shaler — Pears;  Burgomeister  or 
Clion,  and  Gushing. 

F.  U.  Stokes— Apples ;  Vandervere,  Mi- 
lam, Black,  Fall  Pippin,  Putnam  Russet, 
Wild  Crab,  Vandervere  Pippin,  Bellefleur, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Kaighn's  Spitzenberg,  and 
seven  varieties  unknown.  Large  rears, 
Quinces,  Citron  Melons. 

Jno.  Frazer — Apples ;  Kaighn's  Spitzen- 
berff,  Rambo,  Maiden's  Blush,  Doctor  [?] 
Holland  Pippin  [?]  Rottianite,  Fall  Pippin, 
Newtown  ditto,  Campfidd,  Putnam  Russet, 
Porter,  Bellefleur,  Greening,  Dwarf,  Frazer's 
Greening,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  White  ditto, 
Baldwin,  English  Sweeting,  Minister. 

Jno.  D.  Park — Gloria  Mundi  Apple. 

W.  Resor— Pears ;  Easter  Beurre,  Echas- 
serie,  Duchesse  d ' Angouleme,  Swan's  Egg, 
Frederick  of  Wurtemburg,  Napoleon,  Pound, 
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White  Doyennei  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Bon 
Chretien. 

W.  Hearer — Apples ;  Baldwin,  Minister, 
Bed  Chandler,  Red  Oilliflower,  Marygold, 
Roxbury  Rosset,  Vandervere,  Seedling, 
Monstrous  Bellefleur.  Pears ;  Napoleon, 
Prince  du  Printemps,  Seckel,  Passe  Col- 
mar,  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre.  Grapes, 
hardy,  for  best  display ;  Catawba,  Isabella, 
and  White  Catawba.  Grapes,  foreign,  for 
display  in  rariety ;  Black  Hamburg,  Black 
Prince,  Black  Muscat,  Fondante  Verte, 
West  St.  Peters,  White  Frontignan,  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  Royal  Muscadine,  Scharge*s 
Henling,  La  Palestine,  White  Sweetwater: 
Barbaris  Dnlcis :  Figs ;  Gkrman  Medlar. 
Also,  a  large  collection  of  fruits  not  reported 
by  name,  for  want  of  time. 

M.  Kelly — A  display  of  Apples;  New- 
town Spitzenber^,  Vandervere  or  Oxeye. 

John  £.  Mottier — Apples;  Alexander, 
Bellefleur,  Black,  Campfield,  Chandler,  £so- 

fus  Spitzenberg,  Golden  Russet,  Golden 
ippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Rawle's  Janet, 
Jonathan,  Newtown  Pippin,  Newtown  Spit- 
zenberg, Putnam  Russet,  Rambo,  Vander- 
yere  Pippin,  Wine  Apple.  Grapes;  Ca- 
tawba, Isabella,  Cape,  Missouri,  Minor's 
Seedling,  Mottier's  Seedling. 

Sebastian  Rintz — A  fine  display  of  Grapes, 
including  Catawba,  Isabella,  Herbemont, 
Guignard,  and  Cape.  Apples ;  Ortley,  and 
Newtown  Pippin. 

Geo.  Hill — Three  yarieties  Pears.  Quin- 
ces. Apples ;  Baldwin,  Vanderyere,  Rawle's 
Janet,  Golden  Russet,  Putnam  Russet, 
Bellefleur,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Newtown  Pippin. 

R.  Buchanan — Apples ;  Alexander,  Gra- 
yenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Waxen, 
Golden  Russet,  Green  Newtown  Pippin, 
Yellow  Newtown  ditto.  White  Bellefleur, 
Winter  Pearmain,  Willow  Leaf,  Monstrous 
Pippin,  Blenheim  ditto,  Wine  Apple,  Maid* 
en's  Blush,  Gatch,  Ernst's  Sweet,  (Tall- 
man's  ?)  Scholl's  Red  Winter,  White  Pip- 
Jin,  American  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Lansing- 
urgh,  Romanite,  Pennock,  Virginia  Green- 
ing, Porter,  Green  Pippin,  LAdy  Apple, 
Delight,  Vandenrere,  Eaighn'a  Spitzenberg, 
Rawle's  Janet,  Red  Sweet  Pearmain,  Wine 
Sap,  Campfield,  French  Eyerlasting,  Chan- 
dler, Harrison,  Red  Bellefleur,  Grafton  Win- 
ter Sweeting,  English  Codlmg,  Prior's  Red, 
Winter  Pearmain,  Summer  Pippin,  Minis- 


ter, Early  Bough,  Carolina  Sweeting,  Gold- 
en Spice,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Yellow 
Siberian  Crab,  Danyer's  Winter  Sweeting, 
and  ten  unknown  yarieties.  Grapes;  Ca- 
tawba, Isabella,  Cape,  Venango,  Black 
Sweet.  Quinces ;  Orange  or  Apple,  Por- 
tugal, Lemon,  and  Pear? 

K.  B.  Chapman-^A  plate  of  Seedling 
Peaches. 

H.  F.  Sedam — A  beautiful  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears. 

W.  £.  Mears — Apples;  Harrison,  Ken- 
tucky Red  Streak,  Queen  of  Summer,  Cay- 
uga (Peck's  Pleasant),  Butter,  French  Pip- 
pm,  Ribstone  ditto,  Michael  Henry  ditto, 
American  ditto,  Miami  Red,  Delight,  Ash- 
land, Red  Pearmain,  Milam,  Smith's  Cider^ 
Stroman,  Gate,  Lansingburgh,  White  Belle- 
fleur, Virginia  Greening,  Ladies'  Fayorite, 
Sheep  Nose,  Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow  ditto, 
Morgan,  Morgan's  Seedling,  Queen  Anne's 
Fayorite,  Alexander,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Yel- 
low Bellefleur,  Kaighn's  Spitzenberg,  Bald- 
win, Rawle's  Janet,  Pryor's  Red,  Roxbunr 
Russet,  Golden  ditto.  Willow  Leaf,  FaU 
Pippin,  Pennock,  Roman  Stem,  Fall  Queen, 
and  unknown. 

P.  Outcaltr-^An  assortment  of  Pears  and 
Apples. 

Wm.  Cogswell — Some  choice  Apples. 

T.  V.  Peticolas-^Apples  ;  Baldwin,  Yel- 
low Bellefleur,  White  ditto.  Black  Apple, 
Broadwell,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Black  Gilli- 
flower,  Cheese,  Campfield,  English  Russet, 
Golden  ditto.  Fall  Winesap,  Edgar's  Sweet, 
Fall  Pippin,  Fallowater,  Golden  Ball,  Har- 
rison Apple,  Hubbardston  None-such,  Ho- 
ney Russet,  Kaighn's  Spitzenberg,  Lan- 
sinffburgh,  London  Winter  Sweet  Pippin^ 
Lady  Apple,  Maiden's  Blu^h,  Mela  Carla, 
Mammoth  Sweet  Pippin,  Michael  Henry 
ditto,  Newtown  Spitzenberg,  Pennock,  Put- 
nam Russet,  Porter,  Pryor's  Red,  Priestly, 
Ramsdell's  Red  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Romanite, 
Robertson,  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty,  Rhode 
Island  Greeninff,  Rich  Pippin,  Sheepnose, 
Titus  Pippin,  l^lman's  Sweet,  Vandenrere 
Pippin,  virgin  Green,  White  Pearmain, 
White  Pippin,  Winesap,  Siberian  Crab, 
Seedling  ditto,  Stroat,  White  unknown,  Wil- 
low Leaf,  White  Seek-no-iurther,  Weayer*s 
Red  lITinter,  Waxen  or  Gate,  Winter  Pear- 
main, name  unknown.  Basis  Gate,  White 
unknown.  Red  unknown,  L.  Snale  Black, 
Sweet  Winter  unknown,  Striped  unknown* 
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Pears;  Butlett,  B.  Capianmont,  B.  Diel, 
B.  Easter,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  B.  Ar- 
emberg»  Bleeker's  Meadow,  B.  d'AmauHs, 
B.  Bosc,  Colmar,  Diz,  Echasserie,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Fall  Batter,  OanselPs  Bei|;am6t 
Fall  Bergamot,  Golden  B.  of  Bilboa,  Heath- 
eote,  Mons  Jean,  Napoleon,  Orange  Vert, 
Passe  Colmar,  Seckel,  Sugar,  and  Virga- 
louse. 

E.  A  S.  Jones — Quinces ;  B>ed  Pippin, 
Oolden  ditto.  Mammoth  ditto,  Yandervere 
ditto,  Baldwin,  Putnam  Russet,  Pennoek, 
Newtown  Pippin,  from  young  trees  first 
year.  Also  Pippin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Rhode 
island  Greening,  Dewitt,  Spitsenberff,  Gold- 
en Russet,  Rambo,  Bellefleur,  Harrison, 
Campfield,  English  Russet,  Rozbury  ditto. 

P.  Melendy — Apples,  fifteen  varieties; 
and  Nutmeg  Melons. 

I.  C.  Ferris — Yellow  Bellefleur,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Rozbury  Russet,  Baldwin, 
Esopus  Spitsenberg,  White  Pippin,  Gb'een 
Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow  ditto.  White  Win- 
ter Pearmam,  Grafton  Winter  Sweeting, 
Golden  Russet,  Milam,  Winesap,  Red  Win- 
ter Sweeting,  Rambo,  Autumn  Strawberry, 
Fallowater,  Pennoek,  Dewitt,  White  Seek- 
no-further,  Vanderyere  Pippin,  2  unknown. 

William  Resor — Grapes,  foreign;  Black 
Hamburg,  Victoria  Hamburg,  Black  Prince, 
Yerdello,  White  Frontignan,  Traminer. 
Pears ;  Easter  Beurre,  Echasserie,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Swan's  Egg,  Pound,  Frede- 
rick of  Wurtemburg,  Napoleon,  White  Do- 
yenne, Maria  Louise,  Winter  Bon  Chretien, 
Bleeker's  Meadow,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Heathcote,  Lewis, 
Compte  de  Lamy. 

8.  Mosher — Apples;  Newtown  Spitzen- 
berg.  Smith's  Cider,  Yellow  Newtown  Pip- 
pb,  Titus  Pippin. 

G.  81eath---Ten  yarieties  of  Apples,  three 
Tarieties  of  Pears.  Grapes ;  Catawba, 
Gape,  and  Isabella,  in  quantity. 

li.  Ives — Siz  plates  of  Catawba  Grapes, 
two  citron  Melons. 

A.  H.  Ernst — ^Apples,  a  collection  of  84 
varieties.    Pears,  12  varieties.    Quinces. 

Thorp,  Smith,  Hancbett  &  Co.,  Syracuse 
Nurseries — Pears;  St.  Nicholas,  Winter 
Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  Marie  Louise,  Oswego 
Beurre,  Le  Cure,  Belle  Lucrative,  Des 
Nones,  St.  Michael  Archange,  Doyenne  de 
Pais,  Gray  Doyenne,  Duchesse  Panachee, 
Belle  AIHanee,  Doyenne  ScienDe,  Beurre 


Capiaumont,  Buffum,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 
Chaumontelie,  Beurre  Millet,  Beurre  BosCt 
Napoleon,  Doyenne  Robin,  Holland  Berara- 
mot,  Beurre  Diel,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay,  Due 
de  Bordeaux,  White  Doyenne,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Ananas,  Seckel,  Catinka, 
Passe  Tardive,  Stevens'  Genessee,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Onondaga,  Broompark^ 
Chamoisin,y  an  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Doyenne 
Goubault,  Beurre  d ' Angleterre,  Dumas, 
Pound,  De  Bavay,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Diz, 
Doyenne  d'Alen9on,  Soldat  Laboureur, 
Bartlett,  Yiscompte  de  Spoelberg,  Catillao, 
Fondante  de  Malines,  Brown  Beurre,  Col* 
mar  d ' Aremberff,  Beurre  Charron,  Belle  de 
Brissac,  Holland  Bergamot,  Beurre  d'An- 
jou,  Beurre  Goubault,  Columbia,  Du  Mortier. 
Apples ;  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  English 
Sweeting,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Winter 
Russet,  Roxbury  ditto.  Golden  ditto  (?), 
Pomme  Grise,  rorter,  Bellefleur,  Esopus 
Spitzenberg,  Fall  Pippin,  Colvert,  Permay, 
iLaigfan's  Spitzenberg  (?),  Wagener,  Prim- 
ate, Fameuse,  Fall  Jenneting,  Ladies  Sweet, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Alexander,  Belmont,  Yan- 
dervere, Peck's  Pleasant,  Rambo,  Red 
Canada,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Haw- 
thorden.  Black  Gilliflower,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Lady,  Hawley,  Swaar»  Talman 
Sweet,  round  Royal,  Newtown  Pipppin» 
Newark  ditto.  Tallow  ditto,  Seek-no-furtheri 
Woodstock. 

Melancthon  S.  Wade,  Jr.— Apples ;  Black 
Gilliflower,  Esopus,  Spitzenberg,  Porter, 
Golden  Harvey,  Rambo,  Ohio  Spitzenberg, 
Red  Ingestrie,  Ribtton  Pippin,  English 
Golden  Pippin,  English  Codling,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Small  Late  Summer,  Yellow  In- 
gestrie, Sops  of  Wine,  Talpehocken,  Ladies 
Sweetinff,  oaldwin,  American  Pippin,  Swaar, 
Stroat,  Michael  Henry,  Jonathan,  Lady  Ap* 
pie,  l^anish  Reinette  or  Honey  Sweeting, 
Holland  Pippin  [?]  Alexander,  Fall  Pippin, 
Lyscom  [?J  Gravenstein.  Pears ;  Bartlett^ 
Napoleon,  Capiaumont,  Autumn  Bergamot. 

James  K.  Ogden — ^Pound  Pears,  very 
laige  and  handsome. 

M.  Rice — Two  varieties  of  Pears.  Ap* 
pies,  fifteen  varieties. 

P.  Considine — Twenty-four  choice  Quin- 
ces. 

N.  Hastings — Grapes ;  Catawba,  Isabella, 
and  Cape. 

N.  Loo^orth^-Grapes :  a  collection  ot 
varieties   mduding    Lee    (like    Isabella), 
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Hyde's  Eliza  (Isabella),  Kennedy's  Blue 
Black  (seedling  of  Isabella),  Pennsylvania, 
Lenoir,  Diana,  Dr.  Young's  (Isabella)* 
Carter,  Winna,  6ingleton,  Grabam,  Minor's, 
Hotehkiss'  Fox,  Catawba,  Coz»  Clermont 
County  (Catawba),Sinp^leton,  Zane,  "A  new 
grape"  (Isabella),  Arkansas  (Catawba), 
some  others  from  various  sources  that  prove 
to  be  Catawba.  Foreign  varieties,  open  cul- 
ure,  Hanstretto,Traminer(?)  Also,  rox,  and 
River  Grapes,  received  by  express,  which 
were  utterfy  worthless. 

D.  McAvoy — A  fine  display  of  Heath 
Cling  Peaches. 

Miss  Ruffner — Pomegranates. 

John  H.  Lewis — Peaches ;  Heath  Cling. 

Mrs.  Saunders — Three  varieties  of  Pears. 

Mrs.  Louderback — Two  jars  of  brandied 
Peaches,  six  of  preserved  Peaches,  two  ditto 
Strawberries,  one  ditto  Raspberries,  one 
ditto  Crab-Apples,  six  ditto  Seckel  Pears, 
one  ditto  Pickles. 

C.  A.  Schumann — Eight  bottles  of  Wine. 

H.  H.  Duhme—  One  CHOttle  Catawba. 

Herr  L.  Rehfuss — ipreBented  Grapes  ;  No. 
1,  Catawba,  sweeter  than  usual,  said  to  be 
the  result  of  mberal  manures.  No.  2,  Ca- 
tawba without  any  special  manures,  and 
less  sweet  than  No.  1.  No.  3,  Isabella, 
specific  manure.  Wines  ;  No.  1 ,  from  Ca- 
tawba, 1861,  manured,  the  must  weighed 
1 .093  or  93^,  the  wine  weighed  0.992  or 
8^  on  the  wine-scale,  and  is  perfectly  clear. 
No.  2  Catawba,  1851,  no  special  manure, 
the  must  weighed  1.093  or  93®,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  wine  0.096  or  4®;  not  clear. 

GREBN-HOUSB  PLANTS. 

W.  Heaver — Maurandia  Barclayana,  Mau- 
randia  rosea,  Maurandia  albifiora.  Salvia 
splendens  major,  Clerodendron  fallax,  two 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  Abelia  rupestris,  Scutel- 
laria venenata,  Adamia  versicolor,  Ixora 
rosea^two  Plumbago  capensis,  two  Manettia 
cordifolia,  two  Rusellia  juncea,  Hibiscus 
sinensis,  two  Cuphea  platycentra,.Angelona 
Oardneriana,  two  Hypericum  monogynum, 
two  Guara  in  fruit,  two  Sedum  Seyboldii, 
Begonia  Evansiana,  Begonia  parvifolia.  Be- 
gonia zebrina,  Pentas  camea,  Tecoma  ca- 
pensis, Cjrrtoceras  reflexus,  Jasminum  Sam- 
Dac  multiflorum,  Justicia  picta,  Abutilon 
striatum,  Oxalis  floribunda,  Oxalis  lilacina 
(new),  Oxalis  frutescens,  Heliotropjum  Yol- 
taireannm,  Heliotropium  Souvenir  JDe  Liege, 


Heliotropium  Corymbosum,  Hibiscus  sinen- 
sis (roseus).  Hibiscus  luteus,  Hibiscus  varie- 
gatus,  two  Bouvardia  venusta  (new),  two 
Ccestrum  diurmera,  Veronica  Lindleyana, 
Vinca  rosea,  Yinca  alba,  Myrtus  communis, 
Achimenes  patens,  Achimenes  grandiflorar 
Lantana  Sellowii,  Lantana  fucata,  Lantana 
aurantiaca,  Metrosideros  semperflorens* 
Sanvatalia  procumbens,  Ficus  elasticua, 
twelve  pots  varieties  of  German  asters,  iEs- 
chynanthus  zebrinus,  ^schynanthus  boschi* 
anus. 

Edward  Kelly — Twelve  Coxcombs,  Seed- 
ling Petunia,  Cuphea  platy centra.  Begonia 
Evansiana,  Begonia  parvifolia,  Begonia  in- 
camata.  Begonia  fucnsioides,  Manettia  cor- 
difolia, Justicia  camea,  Laurustinus,  Salvia 
splendens,  Thunbergia  alata,  Veronica  Lind- 
leyana,  Vinca  rosea  (Catharanthus),  Plum- 
bago capensis,  Achimenes  grandiflora,  Lan- 
tana Ewingii,  Amaryllis  lucea. 

Francis  Pentland — Caladium  esculentum, 
Justicia  speciosa,  Tradescantia  zebrina,  Hoya 
carnosa,  Yucca  aloefolia,  Vinca  alba.  Hibis- 
cus cameus  flo.  pi.,'  Pittosporum  tobire  sinen- 
sis, Gk)ldfu8sia  ensiphylla,  Jasminum  revo- 
lutum.  Fuchsias;  Carolina,  Napoleon,  Mag- 
nificent, Fair  Rosamond,  Beauty  of  Leeds, 
and  many  other  plants. 

John  Sayers — Four  Salvia  splendens  ma- 
jor, Vinca  rosea,  Vinca  Alba,  Lantana 
mutabilis,  Lantana  mutabilis  major,  Lantana 
mutabilis  Ewingii,  Lantana  mutabilis  seed- 
linff.  Plumbago  capensis,  Abutilon  striatum, 
Heliotropium  souvenir  de  Lieges,  Torrenia 
asiatica>  Rusellia  juncea,  Maurandia  Bar- 
clayana rosea  and  alba,  Manettia  cordifolia, 
Cuphea  platycentra,  Asclepias  currasavica, 
^fferatum  mexicanum,  Eccremocarpua 
scanra,  Tracelium  coeruleum,  Russellia  flo- 
ribunda, Hibiscus  sinensis  flo.  pi.  Hibiscui 
sinensis  rubra.  Double  Feverfew,  two  Be- 
gonia nitida.  Begonia  parvifolia.  Begonia 
Evansiana,  Begonia  fuchsioides.  Begonia  hy- 
drocotifolia,  Clerodendron  specio8um»  Ron- 
deletia.  Fuchsia  Carolina,  Ficus  elastieua, 
Cryptomeria Japonica.  Verbenas;  General 
Brea,  Paul  and  Virginia,  two  Defiance,  Ari- 
adne, three  St.  Marguerite,  Striped  Eclipse, 
Graciosa,  White  Perfection,  America,  Nec- 
tar cup,  Forget-me-not,  Magnificent,  Won- 
derful, Diadem,  Adelia,  May  mom,  Reine 
du  jour,  Ephigenie,  Morphe,  Heroine.  New 
Scarlet  Geraniums;  Cottage  Maid,  Defi- 
ance, Admiral  Van  Tromp,  Prineesa  Royal, 
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Dassle,  Tom  Thttmb's  Qeneral,  Lucea  rosea. 
General  Tom  Thumb.  Petunias;  £nchan- 
tressy  Sun  Dial,  Prince  of  Wales,  two  Seed- 
lings Nos.  1  and  2,  twentj-three  pots  of 
German  Asters  of  var.,  twelve  Coxcombs, 
six  Tuberoses,  six  Antirrhinums.  Roses; 
La  Pactole,  Tea  Adam,  Le  Similor,  Her- 
mosa,  Dremond,  Souvenir  Malmaison,  De- 
Toniensis,  Lamarque,  Josephine  Malton, 
White  Daily,  Fragrantissima,  Saffrano,  Mel- 
yiUe,  Lyonnaise,  Marshal  Bougard,  Bougere, 
Tnomphe  du  Luxembourg,  Tracelium  coe- 
rulium,  Yerbena  Snowball,  two  Califomian 
plants,  etc. 

Henry  Brachmann — Five  Pittosporum, 
three  Plumbago  capensis,  two  Plumbago 
»azurea,  three  Hoya  camosa,  five  Begonia 
varieties,  three  Oxalis,  two  Vinca  rosea,  two 
Salvia  splendens,  Asclepias  currasavica,Tom 
Thumb  geranium,  Myrtus  communis,  two 
Bnellia,  Abutilon  Bedfordianum,  etc. 

Thomas  Knott — Aloysia  citriodora,  Plum- 
bago capensis,  two  Salvia  splendens  major, 
two  Manettia  cordifolia,  four  Fuchsias,  Ge- 
ranium Tom  Thumb,  two  Verbenas,  Lan- 
tana  mutabilis  major.  Boses ;  nine  Souve- 
nir Malmaison,  two  DupeUt  Thouars,  Gloire 
de  France,  two  Hermosa,  Henri  du  Plantier, 
Diel  de  Due  d'Orleans,  Bouquet  de  Flore, 
Leveson  Gower,  two  Purple  Crown,  Roi 
de  Cramoisie,  Paul  Joseph,  Louis  Philippe, 
Gros  Charles,  Devoniensis,  La  Sylphide, 
Lyonnaise,  Bourbon  Tea. 

Michael  Rice — One  dozen  Coxcombs* 

CUT    FLOWEBS. 

W.  Cox— Dahlias,  for  best  12 ;  Hyppolite, 
Sir  Edward  Antrobus,  Mrs.  Selden,  Prince 
Albert,  Phcsnix,  Roi  des  Pointelles,  Beauty 
of  Sussex,  Striata  Perfecta,  Toison  d'  Or, 
Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre,  La  Tour  d'  Auvergne, 
Seraph. 

F(»r  bestBix,  Toison  d'  Or,  Prince  Albert, 
Hyppolite,  Striata  Perfecta^  Phoenix,  Lady 
Antrobus. 

I.  C.  Ferris — Stands  of  Dahlias  in  variety. 

James  Howarth — 3  boxes  of  cut  flowers. 
Erythrina  cristagalli.  Roses  and  Dahlias 
in  varieties.    One  large  Torrenia  Asiatica. 

G.  Sleath^-Dahlias  in  variety. 

W.  E.  Mears — Zinnia  elegans  of  36  colors, 
and  cut  Balsams. 

Masters  N.  S.  &  R.  Shaler — ^A  quantity 
of  wild  flowers  for  decoration,  Asters,  Soli- 
dago,  etc. 


J.  Sayers — ^Dahlias;  Mrs.  Richards,  Queen 
of  Primroses,  Mrs.  Selden,  Jenny  Lind, 
Striata  Perfecta,  Miss  Yyse,  Marshal  Soult, 
Prince  Albert,  Seraph,  Mont  Blanc,  Eliza- 
beth,  Gasparine,  Flora  Superba,  Grant 
Thorbum,  La  Tour  d'  Auvergne,  Beauty  of 
Sussex,  Emily,  Fire  Column,  Toison  d'  Or, 
Indispensable,  Madame  Zahler,  Hyppolite, 
Rainbow,  Gem. 

Roses;  Hermosa,  Green  Rose,  Purple 
Crown,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Queen  of  Lombar* 
dy.  Marshal  Villers,  Leone  Verger,  Melville, 
Bougere,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Saf- 
frano, Ophire,  Madame  Byrne,  Cels,  Dr. 
Roques,  Adam,  Superba,  Marshal  Bougard, 
Due  de  Chartres,  White  Daily,  Phillipart, 
Triomphe  du  Luxembourg,  Louis  Philippe, 
Cardinal  Fieschi. 

One  flower  stand  containing  14  varieties 
of  Petunias,  and  several  Antirrhinums,  Sal- 
vias, Delphiniums,  and  Zinnias. 

M.  Kelly — A  stand  of  Dahlias,  and  basket 
of  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

R  B.  Price — Dahlias ;  Hyppolite,  Rich- 
ard Cobden,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Made. 
Zahler,  Master  Merriman,  La  Tour  d'  Au- 
verffne.  Marchioness  of  Lorn,  Mont  Blanc, 
Sir  Edward  Antrobus,  Queen  of  Primroses, 
Miss  Blackmoor,  Flora  Superba,  Roi  des 
Pointelles,  Joshua  Lon^treth,  Prince  Al- 
bert, Striata  Formosissima,  Toison  d'  Or, 
Bijou,  Emily,  Phoenix,  Admiral  Stopford. 

W.  Heaver — Dahlias;  for  display;  do* 
for  best  24.    [No  lists.] 

Verbenas ;  for  display,  36  varieties ;  also 
a  stand  for  best  24. 

Phloxes;  for  the  best  15;  Dahlias  and 
Roses  as  cut  flowers. 

Mrs.  Bickham— 4  Bouquets,  and  a  new 
fancy  Petunia  with  green  margin. 

A.  H.  Ernst — ^Evergreens  and  cut  flowers. 

S.  M.  Carter — Seedling  Verbenas,  6  va- 
rieties ;  Petunias,  5  varieties ;  Ipomopsis, 
Portulacca,  Xeranthemums,  3  varieties  of 
Bdsams,  2  varieties  Gilliflowers,  2  varieties 
Phlox,  Geranium,  Hibiscus  esculentus,  Ca- 
calia  and  Dahlias. 

BOUQITXTS    AND    DXCOBATIONS. 

Mrs.  W.  Heaver — Chinese  Pagoda,  moss- 
ed and  ornamented ;  2  pyramidal  bouquets, 
2  flat  do.,  a  display  of  48  bouquets,  and  an 
ornamental  bouquet  stand. 

W.  Heaver — Dahlias,  Roses,  and  cut  flow- 
ers for  decorating. 
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Master  Heaver  Ross — Two  oniamental 
baskets  filled  with  assorted  fruit. 

W.  Cox,  Jr* — 16  bouquets  and  cut  flow- 
ers in  yariety. 

Miss  Delia  McCullough — ^Ladies*  work  or 
flower  basket  stand. 

H.  B.  Turrill — 2  hand  bouquets. 

Misises  Orange — ^A  cornucopia,  two  bou- 
quets of  wild  flowers,  three  grass  bouquets, 
13  flower  bouquets. 

B.  B.  Price— 2  flat  bouquets. 

John  Sayers — A  floral  device  for  a  plant 
stand,  neatly  mossed  and  well  furnished. 

Miss  Emma  Brooks,  of  Cottage  Garden-— 
6  hoop  wreaths,  1  pair  of  pyramidal  hand 
bouquets. 

Mrs.  Bmma  Ferguson,  of  Oottase  Garden 
^1  pair  of  grass  bouquets,  and  a  moss 
basket  of  flowers. 

£dw.  Craig— A  cornucopia  well  filled. 

Francis  Pentland — 2  rustic  tubs  of  plants. 

Miss  Nelly  Gano-^2  winter  bouquets,  con- 
taining beautiful  grasses,  some  of  which 
were  brought  from  the  east. 

Chas.  Buchanan — ^A  mossed  design. 

C.  Wardall — Beautiful  sheaves  of  Gndn. 

D.  McAvoy— Floral  device  and  basket.-* 
Bouquets. 

VBQITABLBS. 

Wm.  Orange— 6  Drum-head  Cabbages, 
12  Parsnips,  14  Beets  of  3  varieties,  1  peck 
of  Onions,  6  Cornstalks  15  feet  high,  14 
ears  of  large  Indian  Com,  3  varieties  of  Po- 
tatos,  ^  peck  of  Onions,  Gourds,  4  varieties 
of  Squash,  etc. 

C.  Wardall— White  Purkey  Wheat,  weigh- 
ing 72  pounds  per  bushel,  certified  to  by 
Jno.  F.  Dair  &  Co.,  who  weighed  the  bag ; 
12  Blood  Beets,  9  heads  of  lUd  Cabbage. 

J.  M.  McOullough-^Red  and  Yellow  To- 
matos.  Bed  and  Yellow  Topped  Turnips, 
Water  Melon,  2  varieties  Sweet  Potatos, 
Horse  Bdidish,  2  varieties  Irish  Potatos, 
Lima  Beans,  Turnip  Booted  Beet,  Lonff 
Blood  do.,  Drum-head,  Flat  Dutch,  and  Red 
Cabbages,  Eariy  Horn  Carrot,  White  Solid 
Celery,  Sugar  Corn,  Tuscarora  do..  Golden 
Sioux  do..  Early  Frame  and  White  Spine 
Cucumber,  Purple  Egg-Plant,  Nutmeg  and 
Pine  Apple  Melons,  Okra,  Silver  Skin,  Red, 
and   Yellow  Strasburg   Onions,  Bell  Pep- 

?)r.  Sugar  Parsnips,  Cashaw  and  Field 
umpkins,  Victoria  Rhubarb,  Salsify,  Yel- 
low bush.  White  do.  and  Winter  Crookneck- 
Squashes. 


M.  Rice — 6  varieties  Tomatos,  6  do  Pep* 
pers,  4  do.  Beets,  3  do.  Potatos,  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  3  varieties  Squashes,  5  do  Pump- 
kins, 2  Egg  Plants,  Okra,  Salsify,  3  varie* 
ties  Onions,  Lettuce,  Green  Curled  Endive, 
Radishes,  Sweet  Potatos,  Lima  Beans, 
Sugar  Com,  Tuscarora  Com,  Bunch  Beans, 
3  varieties  Cabbages. 

Dr.  Shaler — Yankee  Pumpkms« 

C.  F.  Schneicke — ^Mammoth  Pumpkins. 

S.  M.  Carter— 1  plate  of  Fig  Tomatos,  2 
do.  Lima  Beans,  2  pecks  of  Sweet  Potatos, 
(Lebanon  Yellow,)  3  Sugar  Beets  (Yellow,) 
1  peck  of  Flat  Turnips,  Japan  Peas,  Crook* 
necked  Squash. 

Wm.  Cox— Tomatos,  4  varieties.  Egg 
Plants,  Celery,  Turnips,  2  varieties  Radidi, 
Sweet  Com,  Oirkms,  Snap  Beans,  Japac 
Pea,  (new,)  Parsley,  Flowering  Beans, 
3  varieties  Onions,  Schallots,  Pop  Cora, 
Chicken  C<mi,  Carrots,  Bugloss,  French 
Turnip,  Savoy  Cabbage,  Drum  Head  do., 
Red  do.,  Cucumber,  sSsify,  Peppers,  Scotch 
Kale,  BrocoU,  Beets  3  varieties,  Squash  4 
varieties.  Pumpkins,  Parsnips,  Leeks. 

John  £.  Motder— Beets ;  White  Sugar, 
Yellow  Sugar,  Long  Blood ;  White  Spanish 
and  Yellow  Lebanon  Sweet  Potatos ;  Yel- 
low Field  Com. 

H.  B.  TurriQ— Field  Com,  24  ears,  Tus- 
carora do..  Pumpkins  6  varieties,  Altrinff* 
ham  Carrots,  Landreth's  Summer  Squash, 
White  and  Red  Lima  Beans,  Shaker  Blue 
and  English  White  Potatos. 

P.  Melendy— 12  ears  White  Field  Com, 
12  Yellow  do.,  sheaves  of  Rye  and  Wheat, 
a  sample  of  Barley. 

R.  Buchanan — tiong  Sugar  Beets,  Mil« 
let.  Chocolate  and  i^ptian  Com,  Pakna 
Christi. 

M.  S.  Wade^-Neshannock  Potatos. 

W.  E.  Mears — Brussels  Sprouts,  5  varie- 
ties of  Radish,  Kohl  Rabi,  Okra,  Celery, 
Egg  Plants,  Sugar  Beets. 

S.  Mosher — Cabbages,  Autumn  Crook- 
necked  Squashes. 

John  Sayers-^  peck  of  Snap  Beans,  6 
Drumhead  Cabbages. 

George  Hill — (>ooknecked  Squash  from 
last  year,  Eftg  Plants,  Bullnose  Pepper. 

H.  Ives— ^ur  varieties  of  Tomatos,  4  do. 
of  Beets,  2  do.  of  Potatos,  3  do.  of  Sugar 
Com,  1  do.  of  Ruta  Baga,  a  lot  of  White 
Onions,  3  varieties  of  l^uashes.  Salsify,  A 
varieties  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Sugar  Loaf 
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Cabbage,  one  stool  of  Wheat  with  60  heads, 
upwards  of  3000  grains,  Rye  7  feet  high. 

F.  U.  Stokes — 6  varieties  Pumpkins, 
Squashes,  Seed  Onions,  Bell  Peppers,  Car- 
rots, Field  Com,  Neshannock,  white,  Or- 
ange, Scotch  Grey,  Shaker  Blue  and  Olean 
Potatos. 

Thomas  McOrew — Fig  Tomatos,  Lima 
Beans,  Sweet  Potatos,  Sugar  Beets,  Flat 
Turnips,  Cjooknecked  Squash,  Turnip-root- 
ed Beets,  Japan  Peas. 

BBPORT  OT  WINK   OOMMITTKB. 

On  September  30th,  a  committee  entered 
upon  the  ezaminatbn  of  several  specimens 
of  wine,  presented  by  L.  Rehfuss,  H. 
Duhme,  and  C.  A.  Schumann. 

They  commenced  by  tasting  No.  1,  of 
Schumann,  Catawba,  1861,  which  was  con- 
sidered rather  austere. 

No.  2,  same  cask,  but  found  better. 

No.  3,  Catawba,  1851,  a  good  fair  wine. 

No.  4,  same  cask  fined,  improved  by  the 
process. 

No.  5,  Catawba,  1851,  a  good  wine,  rath- 
er rough. 

No.  6,  same  cask  fined,  good,  slightly  im- 
proved. 

No.  7,  Cape  and  Isabella  mixed,  1851, 
thought  to  be  better  than  Claret  by  some, 
but  not  liked  by  some  of  the  Catawba 
drinkers. 

No.  8,  Catawba,  1848,  a  fine  wine,  ad- 
mired by  all. 

The  next  bottle  was  from  H.  Duhme, 
Catawba,  1851,  clear  and  bright,  mellow, 
and  universally  declared  a  superior  wine. 

The  committee  then  opened  two  bottles  of 
Catawba,  1851,  furnished  by  L.  Rehfuss,  of 
which  A  was  made  from  grapes  to  which 
special  manure  had  been  applied.  This  was 
bright,  clear,  and  mellow,  Hke  an  old  wine. 
The  other,  B,  from  Catawba,  1851,  made 
from  grapes  that  had  not  been  so  manured. 
This  was  declared  less  matured  than  A  in 
all  its  qualities,  nor  was  it  clear. 

A  comparison  was  then  instituted  between 
No.  9.  and  letter  A,  Duhme  and  Rehfuss, 
both  of  1861. 

Both  were  declared  to  be  superior  wines, 
and  the  decision  of  excellence  was  a  nice 
matter ;  but  the  majority  decided  that  the 
Rehfuss  wine,  made  with  grapes  that  had 
been  manured  with  potassa,  was  milder  and 
more  matured. 


'J  he  grapes  from  the  two  vineyards  of 
Mr.  Rehfuss  were  compared;  both  were 
delicious  and  well  ripened,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered that  those  from  the  manured  land 
were  sweeter  and  that  the  pulp  was  softer. 

▲  WARD  B. 

Awards  by  the  Flower  Committee, 

For  best  display  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  J.  Sayers,  prem.   $15  00 
Second  do.,  to  W.  Heaver  do.,  10  00 

For  best  twelve  plants,  to  W.  Heaver,  6  00 
For  best  six  plants,  to  Thomas  Knott,  3  00 
Best  specimen  plant,  to  W.  Heaver,  1  00 
For  good  specimen  plant,  Thos.  Knott,  1  00 
Best  display  of  bouquets,  Thos.  Knott,  5  00 
Best  pair  hand  do.,  to  the  same,  2  00 

Best  pair  flat  do.,  to  Wm.  Heaver,  1  00 
For  the  best  pair  grass  do.,  in  moss 

vases,  to  Wm.  Cox,  Jr.,  3  00 

For  second  do.,  to  Miss  Nelly  Gano,  2  00 
For  the  best  pair  composed  of  indi- 
genous plants,  to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  2  00 
For  best  floral  device,  to  Mrs.  Sayers,  7  00 
For  the  second  do.,  to  Wm.  Cox,  Jr.,  4  00 
For  the  best  six  evergreen  wreaths, 

to  Miss  Emma  Brooks,  2  00 

For  best  design,  to  Mrs.  W.  Heaver,  1 5  00 
Best  twenty-lour  dahlias,  W.  Heaver,  5  00 
For  the  second  do.,  to  John  Sayers,  3  00 
For  best  twelve  do.,  to  Wm.  Cox,  Sr.,  4  00 
For  the  second  do.,  to  Thos.  Knott,  2  00 
For  the  best  six  do.,  to  Wm.  Cox,  Sr.,  2  00 
Best  ten  varieties  phloxes,  W.  Heaver,  2  00 
For  the  best  display  of  pansies,  cut 
*  flowers,  to  Wm.  Cox,  sr.,  2  00 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  verbe* 

nas  in  pots,  to  John  Sayers,  3  00 

For  the  second  do.,  to  Edward  Kelly,  2  00 
For  the  best  twenty-four  do.,  cut 

flowers,  to  W.  Heaver,  2  00 

Best  six  petunias  in  pots,  John  Sayers,  2  00 
Best  twelve  asters  in  pots,  to  same,  2  00 
For  the  best  twelve  coxcombs  in 

pots,  to  M.  Rice,  2  00 

For  the  best  six  antirrhinums  in  pots* 

to  John  Sayers,  2  00 

For  the  best  twenj^-four  roses  in 

pots,  to  Thomas  j^ott,  5  00 

For  the  best  six  do.,  to  John  Sayers,  2  00 
Best  display  of  cut  flowers,  to  same,      3  00 

Graiuitiet, 
To  Mrs.  Lambert,  two  large  bouquets,  1  00 
To  Miss  Delia  McCullough,  for  an 
ornamented  bad^et  of  flowers,  2  00 
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To  Ellen  MoAvoy,  basket  of  flowers,  $1  00 

To  Wm.  Ck)z»  Jr.,  two  large  bouquets^  1  00 

To  D.  McAvoy,  for  a  floral  device,  2  00 
To  F.  Pentland,  for   a  display  of 

plants,  6  00 

For  a  seedling  petunia,  to  Ed.  Kelly,  1  00 

To  Mrs.  Ferguson,  basket  of  flowers,  1  00 

To  Mrs.  McAvoy,  for  two  bouquets,  1  00 

To  Thos.  Knott,  two  large  bouquets,  1  00 

To  Wm.  Heaver,  display  of  Dahlias,  2  00 
To  Mrs.  W.  Heaver,  for  a  display  of 

bouquets,  and  bouquet  stand,  1  00 
For  a  specimen  of  Tom  Thumb  Ge- 
ranium, to  Thos.  Knott,  1  00 
For  2  grass  bouquets,  to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  2  00 
For  two  bouquets,  to  Miss  E.  Brooks,  1  00 
For  two  rustic  tubs,  to  F.  Pentland,  1  00 
Wm^  Cox,  for  the  CommUtee. 

Awards  of  the  CommUtee  on  Fruite* 

For  the  best  display  of  peaches, 

(Heath  Cling,)  to  D.  McAvoy,      $4  00. 
For  the  best  six  varieties  of  pears, 

to  William  S.  Hatch,  6  00 

For  best  display,  to  T.  V.  Peticolas,  8  00 

For  the  second  do.,  to  W.  Resor,  4  00 
For  display  of  choice  pears  and  ap- 
ples, to  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett 
&  Co.,  Syracuse  nurseries,        a  diploma. 
For  the  best  half  peck  of  quinces,  to 

E.  k  S.  Jones,  2  00 

For  second  best  do.,  to  A.  H.  Ernst,  1  00 
For  best  ten  varieties  of  apples,  to 

M.  S.  Wade,  Jr.,  8  00 

For  second  best  do.,  to  W.  E.  Mears,  6  00 
For  the  best  display,  we  recom- 
mend the  first  and  second  premi- 
ums be  blended  and  divided  be- 
tween R.  Buchanan  and  T.  Y. 
Peticolas,  both  b^g  superior 
collections,  15  00 
For  the  best  three  varieties  hardy 

grapes,  to  R.  Buchanan,  6  00 

For  second  do.,  to  M.  S.  Wade  Jr.,  3  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  8.  Rintz,  6  00 

For  second  do  ,  John  E.  Mottier,  4  00 
For  best  bunch  foreign  grapes,  to 

William  Resor,  3  00 

For  second  best  do.,  to  N.Longworth,  2  00 

For  best  three  var.  do.,  to  W.  Resor,  5  00 

For  second  do.  do.,  to  W.  Heaver,  3  00 

For  best  display  do.,  to  W.  Heaver,  6  00 
For  best  two  Muskmelons,  to  J.  M. 

McCttllough,  2  00 

For  second  best  do.»  to  W.  Cox,  1  00 


For  the  best  and  most  beautifally 
arranged  collection  of  assorted 
fruits,  to  M.  McWilliams,  $5  00 

The  following  diplomas  were  awarded : 
To  S.  M.  Carter  for  fruits ;  Gabriel  Sleath, 
do.;  E.  &  S.  Jones,  apples  ;  P.  Melendy, 
fruits  ;  W.  Orange,  fruits  ;  L.  Rehfuss,  wine 
and  grapes ;  H*  Duhme,  do.  do.;  C.  A. 
Schumann,  wine ;  A.  H.  Ernst,  apples  and 
pears  ;  H.  F.  Sedam,  fruits  ;  P.  Considine, 
quinces  ;  Syracuse  nursery,  fruits  ;  Outcalt^ 
fruits ;  F.  U.  Stokes,  fruits ;  Jno.  E.  Mot- 
tier,  apples  ;  P.  Bush,  apples ;  J.  Frazer, 
apples ;  C.  F.  Schneicke,  grapes ;  Geo.  Hill, 
fruits.  W.  Orangb,  ^ 

S.  Mo8«"'  [  Conmittee. 

W.  HSAV£R.  J 

Premiuma  awarded  by  Vegetable  Commttee. 

For  the  best  six  drumhead  cabbage, 

to  John  Sayers,  $1  00 

For  best  six  red  do.,  to  J.  M.  McCul- 

lough,  1 00 

For  the  best  peck  of  potatos,  (Ash- 
leaved  Kidney's,)  to  H.  Ives,  2  00 
For  the  best  display  of  potatos,  (20 

varieties)  to  Wm.  Cox,  Sr.,  4  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  (six  varie- 
ties,) to  F,  U.  Stokes,  2  00 
For  the  best  quart  of  Lima  beans, 
to  S.  M.  Carter,                                   l  00 
For  the  best  display  of  sweet  potatos, 

to  S.  M.  Carter,  2  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  M.  Rice,      1  00 
For  the  best  twelve  ears  of  green 

corn,  to  M.  Rice,  2  00 

For  the  best  twenty-four  ears  of.com, 
(garden)  one  a  new  variety, to  H. 
Ives,  3  00 

For  the  best  half  peck  of  snap  beans, 

to  M.  Rice,  2  00 

For  the  best  display  of  Qgg  pl^mts,  to 

D.  McAvoy,  2  00 

For  second  best  do ,  to  Mr.  Parker,       1  00 
For  the  best  tomatos,  to  H.  Ives,  2  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  M.  Rice,      1  00 
For  best  three  varieties  of  squashes, 

to  J.  M.  McCullough,  2  00 

For  the  second  best  two  varieties  of 

pumpkins,  to  H.  B.  Turrill,  1  00 

For  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  in 
variety,  to  Wm.  Cox,  Sr.,  10  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  M.  ^ce,      5  00 
For  best  peck  turnips,  to  Mr.  Parkers     1  00 
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For  the  best  peck  onions,  to  M.  Rice,  2  00 
For  best  peck  onions,  grown  from  the 

seed  sown  1862,  to  Wm.  Cox,  Sr.,  1  00 

For  best  twelve  blood  beets,  M.  Rice,  1  00 

For  the  best  twelve  parsnips,  to  do.,  1  00 

For  best  twenty-four  carrots,  to  do.,  I  00 

For  best  display  of  peppers,  to  do.,  1  00 
For  the  best  twenty-four  roots  of  siJ- 

sify,  to  do.,  I  00 

GraiuUous,  or  Special  Premiums. 

To  W.  P.  Neff,  six  stalks  of  celery,    $1  00 

To.  J.  E.  Mottier,  for  display  of  beets,    1  00 

To  A.  Worthington,  for  three  heads 
of  drumhead  cabbage,  (best  exhi^ 
bited,  but  not  in  number  for  com- 
petition,) 1  00 

To  Wm.  Orange,  for  fine  display  of 

vegetables,  3  00 

To  J.  M.  McCnllough,  for  collection 

of  do.,  2  00 

To  J.  £.  Mottier,  for  collection  veg.,     $2  00 

To  Wi  E.  Mears,  for  sweet  potatos, 

too  late  for  competition,  1  00 

To  T.  V.  Peticolas,  for  collection  of 

well  grown  vegetables,  2  00 

To  H.  Ives,  for  collection  of  good 

vegetables,  3  00 

To  H.  Ives,  for  a  single  stool  of  a 
bearded  white  wheat,  with  sixty 
heads,  containing  upward  of  3,000 
grains,  diploma 

To  C.  Wardall,  for  a  display  of  white 
Purkey  wheat,  weighing  72  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  also  sheaves  of  the 
same,  diploma 

Rich.  Davixs,  ~ 
H.  Ivxs,  V  ConCiee. 

Juuus  Bbacs, 


Tbe  Amerioan  Wlne-Qrowers'  AB^odation 

Hbld  a  monthly  meeting  at  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Saturday,  September  25th,  1 852.  The 
President,  Dr.  Rehfuss,  presided. 

Mr.  Rehfuss,  from  Committee  on  Mr. 
Longworth's  communication  on  the  subject 
of  mashing  grapes,  requested  further  time  ; 
which  was  granted. 

Mr.  Rehtuss  presented  the  wine-scale  he 
had  purchased  of  Mr.  Bennett,  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  previous  meeting, 
and  pointed  out  its  resemblance  to  that  pre- 
viously introduced  by  himself.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  great  importance  of  special 
manuring  for  grapes,  and  instanced  its  e£feet 


on  a  portion  of  his  own  vineyard.  This  por- 
tion has  been  manured  with  about  fifteen 
barrels  of  bone  dust,  four  barrels  stable  ma- 
nure (rotted)  and  four  barrels  ashes  to  the 
acre;  the  crop  was  much  larger  than  on 
other  portions  of  the  vineyard,  even  when 
more  favorably  situated;  and  the  fruit  is  also 
greatly  superior,  being  very  rich  in  saccha* 
rine  matter  and  aroma,  and  having  less  of  the 
acidulous  taste. 

Dr.  Mosher  gave  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments he  had  made  in  determining  the 
weight  of  grapes,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced  from  any  given  weight  of  them. 
He  found  by  repeated  experiments  that,  after 
the  rotten  and  decayed  berries  had  been 
taken  ofif,  the  grapes  and  stems  weighed 
forty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  that  pressed 
with  the  stems,  they  yielded  a  gallon  of  wine 
to  every  11  78-100  lbs.  weight,  or  about  3^ 
gallons  to  the  bushel.  He  thought  that  this 
was  rather  less  than  the  usual  proportion  of 
wine  in  other  seasons. 

Mr.  N.  Hastings  stated  that  his  experi- 
ments on  the  weight  of  grapes  gave  precisely 
the  same  result. 

Mr.  Rehfuss  observed  that  his  grapes, 
picked  shortly  after  a  rain,  gave  a  larger 
amount  of  wine  per  bushel  than  during  dry 
weather,  but  that  the  wine  was  of  a  lighter 
character.  He  then  explained  at  some  length 
his  method  of  pruning  grape  vines  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  This  is  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows : 

He  pinches  ofif  the  tops  of  all  the  bearing 
branches,  except  the  one  on  each  plant,  in- 
tended to  form  the  bow  for  next  season,  above 
the  third  eye  from  the  uppermost  bunch* 
He  performs  this  pinching  shortly  before  the 
opening  of  the  blossoms,  and  he  afterward 
allows  all  the  laterals  that  grow  from  bear- 
ing shoots,  above  the  hunchee,  to  extend  at 
full  length.  The  shoot  intended  for  next 
season's  bow  he  allows  to  grow  unrestrained. 
He  believes  that  pinching  ofif  the  minute 
tops  of  the  shoots  just  previous  to  the  blos- 
soming, increases  the  power  of  the  vine  to 
set  its  fruit  earlier,  as  it  retards  the  forma- 
tion of  useless  wood  at  that  period,and  allows 
the  bunches  to  assimilate  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  sap,  enriched  with  the  secretions 
of  the  previous  seasons,  without  depriving  it 
of  any  foliage  capable  of  elaborating  new 
sap. 

Mr.  Orange  reported  to  the  meeting  [thai 
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he  had  lately  visited  the  prodactire  vine- 
yard of  Robert  Buchanan,  who  had  in  this 
unfavorable  season  fnlly  two-thirds  of  a  crop, 
and  the  must  of  a  fine  quality.  He  observ- 
ed that  in  summer  pruning  Mr.  B.  always 
allowed  the  shoot  reserved  for  next  season's 
bow  to  grow  at  full  length,  but  pinched  off 
the  laterals  proceeding  from  it.  That  he 
stopped  the  bearing  shoots  three  eyes  above 
the  hunch,  and  afterward,  during  the  sea- 
son, pinched  off  the  laterals  thrown  out  by 
those  shoots  when  they  had  grown  a  few 
eyes.  He  expatiated  on  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  B.'s  vineyard,  and  the  high 
culture  he  pursued,  and  attributed  Mr.  B.'s 
almost  unvarying  success  to  his  excellent 
management. 

A  highly  interesting  and  scientific  discus- 
sion ensued  between  Messrs.  Rehfuss  and 
Mosher,  in  which  some  other  members  par- 
ticipated>  respecting  the  modes  of  pruning 
adopted,  and  the  power  of  the  bunches  and 
berries  to  absorb  and  assimilate  sap  elabo- 
rated in  contiguous  branches  ;  after  which 
the  meeting  acyoumed. 


Maasaohuaettfl  Horticultural  Society. 

Thb  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  opened  in  the  pub- 
lic garden  on  Tuesday,  and  continuea  till 
Thursday  night.  The  display  took  place  un- 
der Wright's  mammoth  tent,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  finest  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  The 
collection  of  pears  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable sights  in  the  pomological  line  we 
ever  beheld.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dor- 
chester, had  260  varieties ;  R.  Manning,  of 
Salem,  167;  S.  Walker,  of  Roxburv,  137; 
Hovey  A  Co.,  150;  B.  Y.  French,  of  Brain- 
tree,  of  160.  The  last  named  gentleman 
also  had  1 80  varieties  of  apples. 

There  were  likewise  many  noble  speci* 
mens  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  etc.  The 
display  of  vegetables  was  also  very  attractive. 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Cole,  of  Chelsea,  exhibited  fifty 
varieties  of  seedling  potatos,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  Mammoth  squashes,  mel- 
ons, beets,  parsneps,  potatos,  cabbages,  etc., 
were  in  abundance.  The  floral  collection 
was  not  very  extensive,  but  included  many 
rare  and  choice  flowers,  and  the  bouquets 
and  flower-pieces  with  which  the  tables  were 
decorated,  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 


scene.  The  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  could  not  but  have  felt  proud  of  their 
exhibition,  and  all  who  witnessed  the  dis* 
play,  must  henceforth  cherish  a  deeper  re* 
spect  for  the  noble  art  to  whose  adfvance- 
ment  the  Society  is  devoted. — N,  E.  Farmgr» 


Penmiylvania  Horticultural  Soeiaty. 

New  and  rars  Plants.  —  Amon^  the 
rare  plants  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
as  noticed  in  the  Philadelphia  Flariti,  were 
Amherstia  noblis,  very  rare,  and  lately  in* 
troduced  at  a  great  cost  from  the  collection 
of  F.  Lenning,  Esq.,  also  AUemanda  ne* 
riifolia  and  A.  Schottii,  Brownea  coccinea,  a 
fine  tropical  leguminous  plant  with  rich  am* 
pie  foliage  and  producing  fine  heads  of 
briffht  scarlet  flowers,  Brownea  grandiceps, 
a  plant  with  magnificent  and  striking  foliage 
allied  to  the  former.  Tacsonia  sanguinea, 
also  quite  new,  but  seemingly  identical  with 
a  plant  introduced  under  the  name  of  Pas- 
sinora  diversiflora ;  the  close  connection  of 
the  genus  Tacsonia  with  that  of  Passiflora 
is  well  known.  Ixora  Grifi&thii,  Anopteris 
glandulosa,  Stephanotis  Thouarsili  were  also 
observed  as  rather  rare.  This  unique  col* 
lection  contained  also  Medinilla  l%eboldii,  M. 
speciosa  and  M.  magnifica,  three  fine  Melas- 
tomaceous  plants,  two  of  which  have  been 
known  for  some  time  in  several  collections 
around  the  city. 

A  choice  collection  of  exotic  Ferns  was 
exhibited  by  James  Bisset,  Sr.,  gardener  to 
James  Dundas,  Esq.,  and  were  much  admir« 
ed.  Many  fine  plants  were  contributed  from 
Mr.  Dundas'  houses,  amongst  which  were 
Carolina  princeps,  Zamia  horrida,  the  Ta* 
pioca  Tree,  Hura  crepitans  or  Sad  Box  Tree, 
Fourcroya  c^igantiea,  Nepenthes  Rafflesiana, 
or  Rafales'  Pitcher  Plant. 


West  Chester  Horticultural  Elociety, 

Also  held  its  exhibition  on  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  of  September.  The  affair  waa 
prosperous  and  realized  the  expectations  of 
the  managers.  The  list  of  competitors  and 
contributors  was  extensive.  The  premiums 
for  the  best  display  of  Green-House  Plants 
and  for  the  best  display  of  Dahlias  were 
awarded  to  P.  Morris  A  Co.  For  the  best 
display  of  Fruits  was  awarded  to  A.  Mar* 
shaU  k  Qo.—PhUad$lphla  Flmst. 
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New  Tork  HdrUooltiiral  fik>clet7. 

At  the  fall  show,  fine  crapes  were  exhib- 
ited from  the  houses  of  J.  0.  Green,  Esq., 
Staten  Island,  William  Charlton,  gardener, 
which  obtained  the  first  premium.  His  col- 
lection consisted  of — 

Syrian,  bunches  weighing,  2  lbs.  14  oz.  each 
Xeres.  "         2    •'     3 

Black  Hamburg,  **  3  «<  1 
Victoria,  "        2   "      1 

Black  Prince,  "        1    "    13 

Austrian  Muscat,  **  1  '*  1 
Deacon's  Superb,  "  1  '•  4 
BeinedeNice,  "        2   '*     9 

The  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers  was 
extensive  and  varied,  and  the  second  great 
exhibition  increased  the  prospect  of  a  nour- 
ishing society  being  established  permanently 
iB  New  York.— PhUadeipkia  Florist. 
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Bortlcultaral  Booiety  of  BCaxyland. 

[RSrORTED  FOX  THE  H  tRTICULTURAL  EETIEW.] 

The  second  annual  exhibition  since  the 
reorganization  of  the  society,  was  held  in 
the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  Baltimore,  on 
the  22d«  23d,  and  24th  of  Se])tember,  and 
was  in  all  respects  highly  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  to  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  resuscitation  of  the  society. 
The  citizens  generally  also  manifested  an 
approval  and  interest  m  the  affair,  by  their 

!>re8enee,  and  no  doubt  the  members  will 
ook  upon  it  as  a  stimulus  for  future  efforts. 

The  collection  of  fruit  was  not,  perhaps, 
60  extensive  in  variety  as  we  sometimes  no- 
tice in  the  reports  of  societies,  but  certainly 
it  was  well  up  in  quality.  There  was  indeed, 
no  inferior  fruit  shown  ;  and  the  perfection 
in  which  pears  and  grapes  were  brought, 
clearly  indicates  the  adaptability  of  this  lo- 
cality for  the  production  of  superior  fruit, 
more  particularly  ffrapes,  of  which  many 
fine  specimens,  both  of  native  and  foreign 
yarieties,  were  exhibited.  It  would  be  out 
of  the  question  to  particularize  all  the  arti- 
cles ;  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  may  be 
mentioned.    To  begin  witn  fruit : 

Grapes, — George  Brown,  Esq.,  sent  a  col* 
lection  of  foreign  varieties  grown  under 

flass;  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburg, 
Inscat  of  Alexandria,  White  and  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  Tripoli,  etc.  The  Black  Ham- 
burghs  of  Captain  Pracht,  grown  in  the 
open  air»  were  little  inferior  to  those  men- 


tioned above.  Isabella  grapes,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  were  also  supenor.  N.  PoppleiUf 
r.sq.,  exhibited  specimens  of  Catawba,  Is-* 
abella,  Schuylkill  Muscadell,  Bland's  Vir- 
ginia, Elsinboro,  and  Red  Tokay.  Many 
other  parcels  of  native  grapes  were  shown, 
in  great  perfection. 

J^ectches,  were  deficient  in  quantity,  their 
season  being  nearly  over.  Mrs.  Dr.  Wolf 
had  fine  seedlings;  one  weighed  twelve 
ounces.  Mr.  L.  i  oung  had  two  baskets  of 
fine  looking  fruit. 

Pears,  were  in  profusion.  Mr.  Jardin,  (of 
Washington  City,)  and  Messrs.  8.  Feast  & 
Sons,  had  each  large  collections,  numbering 
some  sixty  specimens  of  the  leading  kinds. 
Mr.  Popplein,  also,  a  dozen  select  varietiesy 
fine  specimens.  Mr.  Kemp  sent  a  dish  of 
Secket,  large  and  fair.  And  Mrs.  Winana 
a  quantity  of  White  Doyenne,  of  superior 
appearance.  There  were  numerous  contri- 
butions of  this  fruit,  many  fine  late  kinds 
were  shown.  This  locality  seems  particu- 
larly favorable  for  late  pears,  such  as  Easter 
Beurre,  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  Ur- 
baniste,  etc. 

Apples,  Figs,  and  Quinces,  were  also  weU 
represented.  A  basket  of  Siberian  Crab 
apples  from  Dr.  Edmondson,  were  models  in 
shape  and  color. 

VegetMes, — Baltimore  market  is  supplied 
with  as  fine  vegetables  as  any  other  city  in 
the  country.  Several  gardeners  sent  speci* 
mens  of  their  cultivation  and  skill.  Messrs. 
J.  Register,  W.  C.  Whittemore,  and  D.  k  J. 
Leeshby,  contributed  largely.  Mr.  Kemp 
sent  a  dish  of  green  peas,  not  commonly 
seen  here  at  this  season.  Dr.  Edmondson 
sent  a  large  assortment ;  among  other  things 
a  bushel  of  St.  Helena  potatos,  a  larger  and 
earlier  variety  than  the  Mercer,  equally 
good  when  cooked.  For  a  field  crop  they 
haye  not  been  tested.  Should  they  prove 
sufficiently  productive,  they  will  be  an  ac- 
quisition. 

In  the  Plead  department  the  display  was 
very  superior,  both  in  regard  to  large  spe- 
cimens and  new  and  rare  species.  The  pres- 
ident, Dr.  Edmondson,  contributed  a  very 
large  and  varied  collection  of  specimen 
plants:  Draooenias,  Astrapsea,  Metresideros* 
Chinese  Yew,  Hoya,  Cactus,  Sago  and  other 
Palms,  Crinum  amabile,  with  many  and  very 
large  flowers.  These  plants  were  of  very 
large  sise,  and  added  materially  to  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  exhibition.  A  select  lot  of 
beautiful  Achimenes,  also  graced,  this  col- 
lection. Few  private  collections  in  this 
country  can  equal  Dr.  Edmondson's  in  large 
specimens  of  rare  plants,  all  kept  in  fine 
health  under  the  management  of  his  gard- 
ener, Mr.  C.  Campbell. 

John  Feast  sent  a  large  contribution  of 
new  and  rare  plants,  many  shown  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  A  few  may  be  noted, 
aa  Ohirita  moonii,  Cyrtoceras  reflexa,  Cen- 
tradenia  floribunda,  Allemanda  cathartica, 
.^schynanthes  zebrina,  Echites  picta,  Bona- 
partea  juncea,  (on  the  eve  of  flowering,  hav- 
ing a  strong  nower  stem  two  feet  high,) 
Combretum  purpureum.  Hoya  imperialis, 
H.  bella  and  H.  picta,  Luculia  gratissima 
and  pinciana,  Musa  Gavendishii,  Prostan- 
thera  violacea  and  rotundifolia,  Tetratheca 
verticillata,  Ipomea  Horsfallii,  Kalosanthes 
miniatus,  Begonias,  alba,  coccinea,  sangui- 
nea,  hydrocotifolia,  and  fuchsiodes,  Gloriosa 
superba  in  flower,  with  many  other  fine 
plants. 

Messrs.  S.  Feast  &  Sons  had  a  large  dis- 
play. We  shall  name  a  few  of  this  choice 
collection :  Coffee  and  Tea  plants,  Maranta 
Eebrina,  Veronica  Andersonu,  Abelia  rupes- 
tris,  Carolina  princeps,  Achimenes  in  vari- 
ety. Yucca  aloefolia,  Pomponc  chrysanthe- 
mums, etc. 

£.  Kurtz,  Esq.,  sent  a  beautiful  flowering 
specimen  of  Crowea  siliqua,  Manettia  bicolor 
in  a  mass  of  flowers.  Aso  several  fine  plants 
of  the  Yellow  Tea  rose,  in  bloom,  in  the 
management  of  which  this  gentleman  is  pe* 
culiarTy  successful. 

Messrs.  Pentland  <fe  Brother,  Greenmount 
Gardens,  also  exhibited  a  collection  of 
plants.  Russellia  juncea  in  fine  condition. 
Fine  specimens  of  evergreens,  Taxodium 
simpervirens.  Deodar  and  Lebanon  cedars, 
a  very  large  bush  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum, 
grafted  on  a  stem  four  feet  high,  was  con- 
spicuous. 

Thomas  Winans,  Esq.,  sent  a  well  select- 
ed variety  of  green-house  plants ;  a  number 
of  Cape  Heaths  in  luxuriant  health ;  also 
Epacris,  Chorozemas,  etc. 

Many  others  of  the  members  sent  plants, 
some  of  which  were  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  Floral  ornaments,  bouquets  and  cut 
flowers  were  sent  in  great  profusion ;  among 
the  former  those  of  the  Messrs.  Pentland, 
B.  Feast  <&  Sons,  0.  W.  Btobice,  John  Feast 


and  Mr.  Fuss,  were  the  best.  Bouquets 
were  sent  by  R.  Holliday,  J.  Galloway,  Mr. 
Waters,  Mr.  Fuss,  the  Messrs.  Feast, 
Mohler,  and  others.  The  ladies  were  as 
usual  conspicuous  in  this  department.  The 
Misses  Feast,  Baker,  Pentland  and  Gushing, 
aided  much  in  the  arrangement  and  interest 
of  the  show,  by  their  skill  and  attention. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  exhibition  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  of  the  older  socie- 
ties, and  augurs  well  for  the  horticultural 
skill  and  taste  of  our  city. 

William  Saukdkbb,  Car.  Sec^y. 
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Indiana  State  Fair. 

This  giant  young  state  has  been  making 
great  advances  in  many  directions;  rail* 
roads,  canals,  and  other  evidences  of  prog- 
ress are  everywhere  apparent.  It  is  well 
that  we  may  cite  another  evidence  of  pro- 
gression, and  that  too,  among  a  portion  of 
the  population  who  are  often  prone  to  the 
opposite  condition,  that  of  siaiu9.  In  Janu- 
ary last,  the  organization  of  a  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  completed,  and  now  the 
labors  of  that  body  have  produced  a  first 
State  Fair,  which  is  indeed  highly  creditable 
to  them  and  to  the  contributors.  It  has  been 
considered  superior  in  many  respects  to  the 
first  similar  effort  of  our  own  boasted  state. 

We  shall  scarcely  admit  that  it  was  so  in 
the  horticultural  department,  because  we 
had  the  aid  of  green-houses  and  large  gar* 
dens,  and  our  Fair  occurred  in  the  season  of 
the  vintage,  when  our  hills  were  crowned  with 
the  purple  grape,  and  moreover,  large  col- 
lections of  apples  and  other  fruits  were  col- 
lected for  the  Pomological  Congress  then 
holding  a  simultaneous  ^nd  associated  ses- 
sion. Making  due  allowances  for  these  defi- 
ciencies, it  will  be  acceded  by  all,  that  our 
neighbors  have  followed  the  noble  example 
set  them,  and  that  they  have  bid  fur  to  be- 
come formidable  rivals  in  the  race. 

It  was  so  late  in  the  season,  there  were  so 
few  green-houses  accessible  to  draw  upon  for 
plants,  and  so  mueh  indifference  was  rnani* 
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fested  by  fanners  and  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, that  the  managers  were  discour- 
aged from  erecting  a  separate  building  for  a 
**  Floral  Hall,"  and  the  contributors  in  that 
department  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
a  portion  of  Manufacturers'  Hall.  To  all 
horticulturists  and  pomologists  this  became 
at  once  a  point  of  attraction.  Here  they 
might  be  seen  studying,  comparing  and  tak- 
ing notes,  examining  fruits,  admiring  plants 
and  flowers,  or  chatting  with  the  vegetable 
competitors. 

Potatos  are  decidedly  a  favorite  crop  in 
this  state,  especially  where  the  farmer  is 
well  situated  for)  shipping.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  Neshannock,  from 
John  Levering,  of  Tippecanoe,  which  were 
unusually  long,  and  must  have  yielded  an 
enormous  crop.  Other  varieties  appeared 
in  abundance,  but  the  most  interesting  were 
the  "Veto,"  so  named  by  Mr.  Aldridge,  of 
Indianapolis,  who  received  it  from  Maine. 
The  specimens  were  cultivated  by  J.  M.  Bar- 
neclo,  and  are  very  long. 

Two  sets  of  seedlings  were  presented,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  were  the  awards  of  the 
committee.  Those  by  J.  M.  H.  Allison,  of  P  t. 
Commerce,  Green  county,  were  rather  below 
medium  size,  slightly  varying  in  shape,  gen- 
erally long,  though  of  two  or  three  varie- 
ties apparently,  all  resembling  one  another 
very  much  in  the  color  and  appearance  of 
the  skin  and  flesh,  which  was  white.  They 
were  the  produce  of  seed  sown  20th  of  last 
April  1  If  so,  their  size  and  similarity  are 
remarkable  ;  especially  when  we  learn  that 
the  ball  was  plucked  from  a  black  potato, 
upon  either  side  of  which  were  rows  of  the 
pinkeye,  and  of  the  white  kidney.  The 
other  seedling  was  presented  by  Thos.  Mar- 
tin, of  Augusta,  Washington  county.  It  is  a 
rough-skinned,  dark-colored  potato,  which 
he  has  christened  "  Blue  Neshannock."  It 
was  raised  from  seed  of  the  Shaker  Blue 


three  years  since.  It  is  long,  very  dark, 
and  has  the  blue  color  pervading  the  flesh, 
and  requires  the  water  to  be  changed  while 
boiling.  After  which  it  is  white,  and  very 
dry  and  mealy. 

While  upon  this  topic,  I  must  allude  to  a 
sample  of  large  potatos,  presented  by  Sterne 
Brunson,  a  large  farmer  and  orchardist  of  Elk- 
hart county.  They  were  accompanied  with 
a  statement  which  makes  it  apparent  that 
one  hundred  and  twentv-five  dollars,  clear 
profit,  was  realized  from  the  crop,  six  bun* 
dred  bushels  per  acre,  after  deducting  the 
full  cost  of  cultivation,  seed,  rent,  etc. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  vegetables 
on  the  tables,  was  that  of  Allen  Lloyd,  the 
gardener  of  Lafayette.  He  presented  mam- 
moth sugar  com ;  very  handsome  beets, 
which  were  long,  red,  smooth,  and  in  fact, 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  fashioned 
upon  a  turning  lathe.  Fine  peppers,  assort- 
ed beans  and  peas,  salads,  cabbages,  and  va- 
rious other  vegetables  appeared  upon  his 
table,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  his 
skill,  which  would  enable  him  to  compete 
with  city  gardeners. 

D.  S.  Avery  had  fine  large  globe  turnips, 
beautiful  onions  from  seed,  a  variety  of  beans 
and  peas,  and  a  good  assortment.  John  W. 
Parker  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  with 
sweet  potatos.  Mr.  Cady,  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  had  a  very  extensive  collec- 
tion of  vegetables,  embracing  some  things 
not  often  seen.  The  specimens  were  not 
large,  and  showed  the  effect  of  the  drought, 
but  from  their  variety  deserved  attention. 
Next  to  them  was  the  handsome  collection 
of  M.  G.  Kem,  who  also  presented  plants 
and  flowers,  and  a  floral  ornament.  Cut  flow- 
ers were  chiefly  contributed  by  the  ladies ; 
their  names,  however,  it  was  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain. The  best  display  of  roses,  and  one 
that  would  not  disgrace  any  tables,  was  that 
from  Mrs.  Temperle,  of  Madison,  whence 
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also  came  the  best  display  of  Dahlias,  and 
some  large  bouquets,  from  the  hands  of  Miss 
E.  J.  Todd. 

The  fruits,  though  not  so  numerous  as 
had  been  hoped,  were  of  great  interest,  and 
were  critically  studied,  even  before  I  had 
any  expectation  of  serving  upon  the  commit- 
teer  Some  of  the  collections  were  large, 
especially  those  of  R.  W.  Todd,  P.  Howland, 
Fielding  Beeler,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Orr.  They 
will  be  more  especially  noticed,  however,  in 
the  report  of  the  committee,  quite  an  elabo- 
rate document,  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  allowed  me  to  use  in  advance  of 
their  publication.  It  will  appear  in  the  next 
number.  One  thing  was  observed,  in  many 
of  the  collections,  which  could  npt  have  been 
expected  otherwise — the  defective  nomen- 
clature. But  this  Fair  was  the  very  place 
and  time  for  the  owners  of  orchards,  and 
especially  for  nurserymen,  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  notes  and  fruits, 
so  as  to  avoid  future  errors ;  but  alas !  of 
the  dozen  nurserymen  within  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  Fair,  how  few  were  upon  the 
ground  !  They  surely  were  not  afraid  to  see 
the  test  of  exposing  the  fruits  of  their  own 
trees  to  the  criticisms  of  a  committee. 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  close  this 
notice  of  a  most  agreeable  occasion,  without 
even  acknowledging  the  kind  attentions  be- 
stowed by  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
and  all  others,  officers  and  privates,  with 
whom  I  was  thrown  in  contact.  May  the 
agreeable  intercourse  be  long  remembered 
by  all,  and  may  the  favorable  impressions 
of  the  week  result  in  more  enduring  and  use- 
ful friendships  among  the  many  who  there 
met  from  distant  points  1 


at  least  this  is  stated  of  some  varieties. — 
The  lists  of  apples  embrace  the  Cooper, 
among  many  old  varieties. 
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Tha  ZaneavlUe  Society 

OoMTiKirxs  to  hold  agreeable  and  useful 
meetings,  at  which  fine  displays  of  fruits 
are  often  made.  The  pears  appear  not  to 
be  obnoxious  to  the  bbght  in  that  region ; 


Washtenaw  County  Falr~(Michlsan.) 
Whbn  taking  a  pleasant  tour  through  the 
state  of  Michigan,  last  month,  I  observed 
that  the  good  people  of  Washtenaw,  and  its 
pretty  villages,  were  making  great  prepara- 
tions for  their  county  fair.  A  kind  friend 
from  Ypsilanti  has  sent  me  the  newspaper 
account  of  the  happy  result,  which  ia  nat- 
tering indeed. 

The  attendance  amounted  to  ten  thonsand» 
or  every  third  inhabitant  of  the  county.  The 
number  of  entries  was  large,  and  a  favora- 
ble comparison  is  drawn  between  this  and 
the  recent  State  Fair.  The  grounds  were 
well  selected,  with  a  good  turf,  plenty  of 
shade  and  water,  and  every  convenience. 

Floral  hall  was  under  the  excellent  care 
of  the  ladies,  many  of  whom  are  spirited 
amateur  florists,  and  readers  of  borticural 
periodicals.  The  other  halls,  which  were 
targe  and  commodious,  were  well  filled  from 
the  shops  of  domestic  workmen.  Eflforts 
appear  to  have  been  making  in  this  county 
to  restore  the  potato,  and  the  specimens 
shown  are  highly  commended ;  so  are  the 
products  of  the  garden  generally,  which  are 
represented  as  good,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  drought  of  the  summer. 

iti 

County  Fairs. 

DuBtvro  the  month  of  October  there  have 
been  many  very  interesting  meedngs  of 
agriculturists  at  different  points  in  this  and 
the  neighboring  states,  a  few  of  which  only 
can  be  briefly  noticed.  Horticulture  and 
pomology  are  beginning  to  attract  more  at- 
tention, from  the  sturdy  i^riculturist,  than 
heretofore ;  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  aa 
evidence  that  he  feels  their  gentle,  hnmam- 
zing  influences. — ^En. 

OLARK  AND   MADI80K  OOVMTIXS. 

The  enterprising  farmers  of  these  two 
counties  have  held  a  glorious  agricultural  ju- 
bilee. A  friend  who  was  present  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  result.  Fine  stock  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  was  presented.  Among  the 
successful  competitors  in  this  line,  was  Eli 
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OwTiiKS,  the  aarlj  pioneer  upon  the  grassy 
plains  of  Madison  county. 

The  ladies  turned  out  in  large  numbers, 
with  their  domestic  wares  of  erery  kind^ 
and  this  is  a  feature  that  we  are  glad  to  see 
is  becoming  more  and  more  characteristic  of 
our  country  shows.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so— 
what  woman  smiles  upon  must  prosper. 

A  large  and  liberal  premium  list  was 
awarded,  and  after  the  l^cretary  had  read 
the  Reports  of  Committees — which,  it  seems, 
are  made  with  all  the  system  of  the  State 
Society  at  its  Fair— one  of  our  citizens,  whd 
is  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  field  ^nd  the 
garden jfno  other  than  J.  A.  Wardxr,  editor 
of  the  Western  Horticultural  Review,)  ap- 
peared, and  addressed  the  audience  for 
nearly  an  hour,  upon  a  discussion  of  the  soils 
of  the  two  counties,  and  their  proper  treat- 
ment The  first  section  required  him  to  dip 
a  little  into  geology,  though  he  endeavored 
to  avoid  being  too  scientific;  the  latter  sec- 
tion inculcated  thorough  tillage,  thorough 
farming  and  thorough  drainage  of  the  land. 
At  the  close,  the  speaker  was  surrounded 
by  many  who  were  desirous  of  further  de- 
t^ls  upon  the  practical  advice  given.  The 
audience  then  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes,  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 
Fair. — dn,  dommereial. 

nXLAWARS  OOtrRTT. 

The  OlentangT  country  has  been  rejoicing 
in  the  festival  which  has  just  closed.  Our 
friend,  A.  Thomson,  of  the  "  Gazette,"  be- 
ing qiute  a  horticulturist  and  a  prominent 
memoer,  our  favorite  department  of  agricul- 
ture, the  fruits  and  flowers,  received  due  at- 
tention. This  is  the  region  where  the  Tram- 
iner  grape  (European)  has  proved  its  hardy 


character  for  several  years«  It  was  receiv- 
ed thence  by  Mr.  Longworth,  who  has  fruited 
it  and  ascertained  its  foreign  name.  How 
many  more  discoveries  of  equal  value  mar 
we  not  anticipate  from  these  county  orgam- 
zations  t    (&e  p.  101.) 

FRAXrXLIH  OOUVTT. 

This  central  society  held  its  annual  Fur 
on  the  same  days  occupied  by  the  grazers 
and  farmers  on  the  plains,  and  not  having 
witnessed  their  doings,  I  can  only  report  the 
result  of  their  proceedings,  as  gathered  from 
"the  Statesman,"  whicn  is  uways  prompt 
in  giviiM^  attention  to  the  agricultural  inter* 
ests.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  exhibi* 
tion  was  very  eood,  and  a  liberal  premium 
list  was  awarded.  Several  books  appear 
among  the  awards.    This  is  well. 

OVTAHOOA  OOUVTT. 

Cleveland  was  again  the  scene  of  joyous 
excitement  during  the  county  Fair  of  the 
great  Lake  region,  where  the  farmers  occu- 
pied thegroui^  and  buildings  put  up  by  the 
State  Board,  and  held  a  great  Fair. 

PRXBLB  OOUNTT,  AT  XATOV. 

A  very  spirited  fair  was  held  at  this  town 
on  Friday,  the  15th.  I  was  exceedingly  dis* 
appointed  at  the  necessity  which  prevented 
my  personal  attendance.  M.  B.  Batehamt 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  who  was  there 
and  addressed  the  farmers,  says  it  was  a 
capital  show. 

Many  other  societies,  horticultural,  agri* 
cultural,  and  mechanical,  have  had  their 
meetings  within  the  month,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible either  to  visit,  or  even  to  notice  them 
aU. 


(BMtariaL 


'  ackkowl: 

BsPOBT  09  THx  Wobld'b  Fair,  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York — ^by  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  the^  agent  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
the  devoted  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Mr.  Johnson's  familiarity  with  the  sub* 
7 


jects  and  his  acumen,  rendered  him  a  most 
valuable  conservitor  and  advocate  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  fellow-countrymen,  many  of 
whom  may  thank  him  for  advocating  their 
claims  before  jurors,  so  that  the  merits  of 
their  articles  were  appreciated  and  received 
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awards,  instead  of  being  overlooked.  As 
he  himself  says,  this  is  a  mere  business 
report ;  but  he  has  rendered  it  a  very  use- 
ful document  for  our  manufiEusturers  and 
other  citizens,  and  a  valuable  record  of  the 
articles  shown.  As  such  I  shall  value  it,  and 
highly  esteem  it  for  the  sake  of  the  donor. 

mi 

Transactionb  or  ihb  Wiscoksw  Statb 
Agricultural  Sociktt,  Vol.  I. — To  the 
able  and  accomplished  secretary,  Albert  C. 
Ingham,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted  for  this  valu- 
able volume,  that  is  better  estimated  by  the 
character  of  its  articles  and  their  authors, 
than  by  a  mention  of  its  having  336  pages. 

Proud  may  our  young  sister  feel  of  this 
first  evidence  of  the  energy  of  her  people 
and  of  the  productiveness  of  her  soil,  as 
portrayed  in  the  first  volume  of  Transac- 
tions of  her  State  Agricultural  Society. — 
Another  year  has  passed,  and  another  fair 
has  been  held,  which  is  said  to  evince  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction,  and  all  interest- 
ed will  look  eagerly  for  the  second  volume 
of  her  Transactions,  which  it  is  hoped  the 
legislature  will  not  delay  to  print  and  pre- 
sent to  her  noble  agriculturists. 

Trial  oir  Implsmbkts  at  Oenxva,  N.  Y. 
—It  will  be  remembered  that  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  appointed  a  large 
and  judicious  committee  to  attend  this  trial 
last  July,  and  I  am  now  indebted  to  some 
kind  friend  for  a  neat  pamphlet  containing 
their  valuable  report.  From  the  awards 
the  following  extracts  are  made : 

To  T.  I>.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  best  Gnun  Reaper,  diploma  and  $50. 

J.  H.  Manny,  Wadham's  Grove,  Mass., 
for  the  second  best  do.,  (convertible  for 
grass  mowing,)  $S0. 

Seymour  is  Morgan,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  third  best  do.,  $20. 

J.  H.  Manny,  for  the  best  Mowing  Ma- 
chine, (convertible,)  diploma  and  $60. 


Howard  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  [Ketchum's,]  for 
the  second  best  Mowing  Machine,  $30. 

The  other  awards  are  here  omitted  for 
want  of  space. 

Fruits,  Flowers,  akb  Yxoxtabum.-* 
Kind  friends,  sweet  friends,  be  pleased  to 
consider  yourselves  named  especially  and 
individually,  as  you  often  are,  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  home,  while  we  enjoy  your  ac« 
ceptable  favors^  choice  fruits,  lovely  and 
gorgeous  flowers,  and  well  grown  vegeta- 
bles. Such  offerings  are  indeed  most  ac* 
ceptable,  and  too  refined  to  be  looked  upon 
as  bribes,  in  which  eapacity,  indeed,  they 
would  not  be  received,  but  rather  as  delicate 
evidences  of  kind  regard. 
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Oaaso  Oranne. 

BXDGKS  ON  RAILWAYS. 

Is  the  Prairie  Farmer,  for  August,  it  is 
stated  upon  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Holmes,  of  Waverly,  Ill.»  that  30  to 
40  bushels  of  seed  were  planted  in  that  vi- 
cinity  this  season,  and  that  it  has  generally 
germinated  well.  So  look  out  for  plenty  of 
plants,  and  don't  fail  to  want  them  all ;  we 
have  a  great  county  to  fence  in,  and  there's 
nothing  like  the  Maclura,  depend  upon  it. 

In  the  same  issue  of  that  journal  is  a 
letter  to  Messrs.  Overman,  of  Canton,  HI., 
from  our  worthy  fellow-citizen,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  hedging.  In  its  tenor  it  verj 
much  resembles  an  excellent  practical  ar- 
ticle with  which  the  writer  favored  the  read- 
ers of  this  work  a  few  months  since.  In* 
deed,  whatever  Mr.  Neff  writes  will  be  read 
with  interest.  Having  frequently  seen  a 
portion  of  his  mulched  hedge,  I  can  speak 
favorably  of  the  plan  as  applicable  where 
the  plow  and  cultivator  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage,  though  I  should  much  prefer 
stirring  the  soil  where  that  is  practicable. 

One  long  line  of  hedge  in  a  pasture  next 
the   railroad,  was  cut  down  and  mulched 
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last  spring,  and  then  slightly  protected  from 
the  stock  by  poles  laid  in  forks  over  the 
line  of  the  hedge ;  it  has  sprouted  up  strong 
and  vigorous,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so 
as  if  it  had  been  cultivated — ^in  which  case 
it  would  have  borne  a  severe  cutting-back 
in  June,  and  be  now  much  thickened. 

Nearer  the  city,  about  Morrow,  there  are 
some  long  stretches  of  young  hedge,  plant- 
ed by  the  Railroad  Company,  I  believe,  at 
the  suggestion,  probably,  of  the  very  intel- 
ligent and  worthy  superintendent,  Mr.  Cle- 
ment, who  is  quite  a  cultivator  of  choice 
firuits  at  the  village  of  Morrow.  This  is 
an  admirable  idea  which  should  be  copied 
generally.  These  lines  were  planted  by  Mr. 
Overman  above  mentioned,  and  I  observed 
with  regret  that  they  were  set  too  closely. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
planters  to  give  this  sturdy  shrub  sufficient 
space  to  develop  its  best  characters.  Within 
certain  limits,  this  can  never  occur,  and  a 
great  risk  is  incurred  that  a  portion  of  the 
plants  wiQ  be  choked  out  by  crowding. — 
Never  set  the  shrubs  nearer  than  one  foot 
apart»  and  better  two  feet  than  six  inches. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  the  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Farmer  still  urging  planters  to  set 
their  hedges  vwt^  doa^jf,  since  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mbtakes 
which  can  be  made,  and  will  cause  more 
disappomtment  in  the  result  than  any  other 
error  which  could  be  committed. 

On  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road, also,  I  was  happy  to  see  a  portion  of 
hedging;  and  should  be  glad  to  observe 
more  and  more,  beside  the  iron  ways. 


Ifr.  Loogworth's  Latter, 

On  page  101,  was  overlooked  among  the 
papers  of  the  society.  The  grapes  were 
presented  since,  (tr,  p.  85,)  and  a  commit- 
tee, who  visited  the  vines,  Will  soon  report 
in  full  upon  their  characters  and  merits. 


Thb  Gabdxns  or  J.  A.  Kxmnicott,  North- 
FIELD,  W.  B.  Egan,  Chicago,  akd  J.  T. 
LiTTUS,  BixoN,  III. — The  Nobth-West- 
SRN  Fruit  Growers'  Associatioh,  Ses- 
sion 1852. 

As  you  could  not  accompany  me  in  per- 
son, my  good  friend,  let  me  take  you  in  im- 
agination, first  in  a  drive  over  a  plank  road 
and  wet  prairie,  sixteen  miles  north-west  of 
Chicago,  to  the  residence  of  our  mutual 
friend,  John  A.  Eennicott,  than  whom  the 
West  has  no  better  or  more  enthusiastic  hor- 
ticulturist. A  wet  prurie,  as  I  said,  is  most 
of  the  ground  between  Chicago  and  our 
friend's  home.  Occasional  points  called 
groves,  there  are,  however,  where  the  young 
wood  has  grown  up,  and  where  the  land 
rises  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
general  level.  "  The  grove"  of  our  friend 
Eennicott  is  one  of  the  largest,  besides 
being  somewhat  higher  than  any  for  miles 
around  it. 

Leaving  the  road  which  passes  in  frx>nt  of 
his  grounds,  we  advance  over  a  broad  rising 
lawn,  whereon  are  planted  occasional  trees 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  untO  about  thirty 
rods  from  the  street  we  come  suddenly  upon 
a  cottage,  embowered  in  a  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  both  native  and  foreign,  and 
grouped  more  to  exclude  the  sun  of  sum- 
mer and  protect  from  the  winter's  winds, 
than  with  regard  to  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  trees,  or  an  eye  to  the  gardenesque. 
Our  friend's  residence  is  of  the  primitive 
cast ;  for  he  came  here  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  all  was  a  desolate  prairie,  built  his 
house  of  what  was  then  obtunable,  and  lov- 
ing comfort  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  he 
has  studied  only  to  make  home  pleasant  and 
attractive,  by  entwining  the  rose  and  the 
honeysuckle,  nourishing  the  fir  and  the  oak 
both  within  and  around  the  walls,  until  all 
partake  of  and  mingle  one  with  the  other. 
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in  ahannomoaB  whole  that  speaks  truly  the 
impress  of  the  word  **  home'*  as  we  lore 
to  imagine  it. 

With  a  large  orchard  bounding  him  upon 
one  side,  an  extensive  nursery  opposite,  and 
a  background  of  oaks  and  hickory,  our 
friend  has  created  a  little  garden  of  beauty 
and  profit,  interesting  to  the  beholder  and 
exciting  interest  and  attention  among  the 
surrounding  residents.  His  nursery  trees 
are  well  grown  for  the  purchaser,  but,  we 
fear,  unprofitably  for  himself;  and  the  nurse- 
ry, which  is  kept  in  a  most  careful  manner 
and  with  watchful  attention  to  correcting 
errors  in  varieties  sent  him,  belongs  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  Doctor's  son,  Charles 

A.  Eennicott,  a  young  man  of  careful,  stu- 
dious, inquiring  mind,  who  will  yet  make  a 
reputation  for  himself  as  a  pomologist  as 
well  as  nurseryman. 

Betuming  to  Chicago,  we  wiQ  visit  Dr.  W. 

B.  Egan's  garden,  for  to  his  exertions  and 
taste  is  attributable  much  of  the  interest  in 
horticulture  and  floriculture  about  Chicago. 
His  garden  and  residence  is  now  just  upon 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  and  upon  rather  a  sandy  poor  sec- 
tion, yet  the  skill  and  eare  he  has  exerted 
have  produced  specimens  in  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating nature,  that  make  the  grounds  at- 
tractive, and  visited  by  hundreds.  We  have 
here  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  hedg- 
ing with  the  American  arborvitea,  and  also 
of  the  trailing  juniper.  This  last  by  cutting- 
back,  comes  up  thick  and  strong,  and  when 
a  low  bordering  hedge  is  required  seems  to 
answer  well.  The  Doctor  is  now  starting  a 
hedge  of  our  American  yew,  so  plentifully 
obtained  on  the  lake  islands.  If  successful, 
as  I  see  no  reason  why  it  Aould  not  be, 
methinks  for  a  screen  hedge  it  will  be  supe* 
nor  in  beauty  to  any  other  plant. 

Leaving  the  Doctor's,  and  passing  over  a 
Tuiety  of  wet  and  rolHng  prairie,  which 


has  nothing  of  attraction  or  interest  to  note, 
we  come  within  some  four  or  five  miles  of 
Dixon,  and  stop  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
rolling  lines  of  prairie  at  the  residence  of  J. 
Little,  who  having  a  fine  large  tract  of  beau- 
tiful rolling  prurie  land  suited  to  all  purpo* 
ses  of  farming,  prefers  rather  such  pursuits 
as  are  agreeable  to  his  tastes ;  and  therefore 
dropping  in  a  measure  the  growing  of  com 
and  rearing  of  eatUe,  he  is  collecting  a 
nursery  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  With 
a  soil  of  deep  rich  prairie  mold,  lying  upon 
an  open  dry  subsoil,  he  has  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  in  the  world  to  grow  plants 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  Having  but  just 
started,  he  is  careful,  so  far  as  opportunities 
will  admit,  to  avoid  errors  in  nomenclature, 
and  possessing  abnndance  of  ground  where- 
on to  plant  standard  trees,  he  will  be  en* 
abled  to  secure  correctness  as  for  as  is  in 
man's  power  so  to  do.  To  such  men  the 
West  will  incur  a  debt  she  can  neter  repay, 
while  to  those  who  unhesitatingly  sell  any- 
thing that  in  asked  for — ^in  other  words,  sell 
one  variety  under  a  dosen  names-— there 
must  some  day  come  a  rebound  that  wiU  not 
sit  well  upon  their  shoulders,  however  much 
money  they  may  have  amassed  from  the 
practice. 

Leaving  Mr,  Littie's,  we  f^ursue  our  way 
into  the  village  of  Dixon,  a  prettily  located 
place  on  the  borders  of  Rock  river,  with  the 
ground  dry  and  sandy  and  rising  gently  from 
the  stream.  The  first  settiers  have  pursued 
the  too  common  practice  of  building  their 
houses  on  the  lowest  level,  and  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  thereby  aping  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  a  city,  and  one  which  no 
true  lover  of  the  country  ever  beholds  with- 
out a  wish  that  he  had  the  power  of  the 
*'  genii"  to  take  up  each  house,  and  placing 
them  among  the  groups  of  trees  always  to 
be  found  in  the  outskirts  of  such  villages, 
make  beautitul  what  is  now  merely  usefol* 
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But  we  haye  not  time  to  carry  out  any  views 
on  this  subject,  for  the  Convention  of  North- 
western Fruit  Orowers  is  at  hand.  This 
was  held  in  the  court-house,  where  the  la- 
dies and  amateur  fruit  growers  in  and  about 
Dixon,  had  arranged  tables  for  fruit,  vases 
for  flowers,  and  decorated  the  room  with 
wreaths  and  branches  of  evergreen. 

And  now  we  confess  to  a  little  of  gratified 
surprise,  for  the  extent  of  tables  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  our  American  Pomological 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  although  not  so 
great  a  variety  of  fruits,  yet  the  number  was 
quite  as  large,  and  the  specimens  of  many 
apples  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  took  lib- 
eral notes,  and  thanks  to  the  friendship  ex- 
tended us,  we  have  promise  of  notes  to  be 
forwarded  us  from  many  of  the  members  of 
the  convention,  numbering  something  over 
fifty,  and  from  those  notes  we  hope  to  glean 
much  wheat ;  for  of  a  truth  we  have  not  met 
a  more  intelligent  body  of  men  this  season, 
nor  examined  so  large  a  collection  of  fruits 
from  various  contributors,  where  less  of 
error  in  nomenclature  was  apparent. 

The  convention  was  presided  over  by  our 
friend  Dr.  J.  Kennicott,  the  president  of  the 
association,  and  as  usual  with  him  the  ease 
of  manner  and  happy  flow  of  spirits  which 
he  always  possesses,  diffused  itself  over  the 
mass,  giving  with  calm  deliberation  a  cheer- 
ful conversational  character  to  the  whole, 
that  only  made  us  regret  that  the  time  of 
meeting  was  not  extended  beyond  the  two 
days.  There  is  so  much  to  discuss  at  all 
such  conventions,  that  after  gentlemen  have 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  present,  it 
seems  impolitic  to  disperse  until  definite  de- 
cisions and  liberal  discussion  has  been  had. 
Two  days  only  serve  to  make  men,  unac- 
eustomed  to  such  meetings,  feel  at  home  and 
St  liberty  to  speak  their  views. 

five  states  were  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  finita  from  various  sections  of  each 


state  were  there  for  comparison ;  and  also 
fruits  from  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  western  grown  with  its 
eastern  parent.  One  evening  was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  an  address  and  remarks 
from  several  gentlemen  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  pomology,  industrial  education,  etc. 
The  remainder  of  the  session  was  confined 
to  practical  discussion  relative  to  the  value 
and  adaptation  of  varieties  of  fruits.  Full 
and  perfect  reports  were  taken  and  will  soon 
be  published.  With  entire  conviction  that 
such  meetings  are  prpdueiive  of  much  .ben- 
efit to  the  publjic.  We  believe  each  member 
voted  that  th^  ne^t^  session,  folneet^ln  Chi- 
cago, October,  'ld53V  should  continue  J^f 
days,  and  that  the  eastern  as  well  as  west- 
em  fruit  growers  be  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. £. 

A  New  Foreign  Hardy  Orapa. 

To  the  Cincinnati  Borticidtural  Society. 

Gkntlxmsv: — For  many  years  I  culti- 
vated foreign  wine  grapes  exclusively,  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  them  would  suit  our  scmI 
and  climate.  Importing  thousands  of  roots 
from  the  extreme  souUi  to  the  snow-clad 
hills  of  France,  whejre  the  wine  region  sud- 
denly ends,  all  proved  a  failure;  and  for 
years  I  have  been  rabid  with  all  vine-dress- 
ers, who  expressed  a  wish  to  cultivate  the 
foreign  grape.  I  am  now  compeUed  to  cava 
in,  and  am  gratified  to  do  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1849, 1  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Francis  Cames,  who  was  on  a  visit  at 
Delaware,  in  this  state,  informing  me  that 
he  had  there  seen  a  foreiffu  grape,  of  fine 
quality,  and  said  to  be  as  hardy  as  any  na- 
tive grape.  He  referred  me  to  Mr.  B.  row- 
ers, G.  W.  Campbell  and  A.  Thompson,  of 
that  place,  for  informstion.  I  wrote  to  the 
persons,  and  they  sent  me  samples  of  the 
fruit  and  grafts,  and  I  now  have  upward  of 
one  hundred  bunches  of  the  fruit  ripening ; 
and  will,  when  fully  ripe,  send  you  a  bunch, 
and  get  our  foreispi  vine-dressers  to  give  us 
its  name  and  quality.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Thompson's  description  of  the  plant  and 
fruit,  and  its  origin : 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  of  foreign  origin.  Bui 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  description  of 
it  in  any  work  to  which  I  have  had  access. 
It  was  brought  to  this  county  some  twelve 
years  since  by  a  Mr.  Jacob  Woflford,  who 
emigrated  from  Kingswood  township,  Hun- 
terdon county,  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  in 
common  cultivation. '*  According  to  Mr. 
Wofford,  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  P.  H.  M.  Pro- 
reart,  a  French  gentleman  of  that  place,  from 
his  brother  in  Italy,  some  sixty  years  ago, 
and  was  called  in  the  neighborhood  the 
Italian  Wine  Grape.  The  vine  is-  perfectly 
hardy,  and  makes  a  vast  quantity  of  wood, 
which  is  small,  short-jointed,  and  ripens  to 
the.utmpst  exti^emi ty  of the^shoot.  Although 
I  ha-^fe^seen  it  btfdiy:riii{(iciwed,  in  unfavora- 
ble positions,  I  £ave  never  Sjoen  it  sufiPer  from 
^HiC}sft«:iB^ta^fe  it  bead*«'f^}r  chance.  It 
Is  apf6ftiSe'bearef,'an3lTipenS  full  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  seems  to  be 
preferred  by  those  who  have  tasted  it,  to  any 
of  our  native  varieties.  It  is  a  clear  red  in 
color,  bunches  very  small,  without  shoul- 
ders, berries  round,  uniform  in  size,  and 
growipg  compactly  on  the  bunch.  Sweet 
and  juicy,  with  very  little  pulp,  skin  thin. 

My  opinion  corresponds  witn  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's. When  the  berries  begin  to  change 
color,  it  is  transparent,  and  the  seed  visible. 
I  will  next  spring  furnish  some  grafts,  and 
some  seed,  to  our  vine  cultivators.  From 
the  seed,  I  doubt  not,  larger  bunches  and 
larger  berries  may  be  produced,  and  there- 
fore preferable  for  table  grapes.  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  German 
wine  grapes,  and  called  the  Traminer.  It 
also  resembles  the  Red  Risling,  but  I  am 
told  that  it  promises  to  be  of  darker  color ; 
the  color  may  be  darker  here,  as  we  have  a 
warmer  sun.  A  Swiss  vine-dresser  tells 
me,  the  same  grape  is  cultivated  in  Switzer- 
land, and  is  their  best  wine  grape,  and  call* 
ed  the  Moser.  The  Risling  is  highly  esteem- 
ed in  Germany  as  a  wine  grape,  but  the 
White  Risling  has  the  preference,  possibly 
because  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  bearer.  We 
should  also  test  the  White  Risling,  as  it  ex- 
actly resembles  this  vme,  and  will  probably 
suit  our  climate  as  well.  It  will  rive  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  grape  culture,  with  our  Ger- 
man population.  They  wish,  as  they  did  in 
Germany,  not  only  to  sit  under  their  own 
vine,  but  under  their  own  Rifling  grape 
I  hope  they  will  see  the  day,  and  have 


I  now  have  about  one  hundred  varieties 
of  native  grapes  growing,  and  many  of  them 
in  fruit.  A  few  promise  to  be  valuable.  As 
soon  as  I  am  satisfied  of  their  value,  I  shall 
distribute  grafts.  Among  them,  are  about 
one  dozen  of  Fox  grapes.  Though  none  of 
them  bear  as  large  fruit  as  the  Charter  Oak, 
the  plants  of  which  sell  from  three  to  five 
dollars  a  piece  in  the  East,  I  will  guaranty 
them  all  to  be  better  fruit,  more  worthy  of 
cultivation,  and  only  fit  for  grafting,  except 
the  Minor's  Seedling  Fox,  which  is  of  fair 
quality.  The  Charter  Oak,  which  I  saw,  I 
presume  was  genuine,  the  fruit  of  monstrous 
size,  skin  thick,  pulp  hard,  and  of  inferior 
quality  among  the  Foxes.  I  saw  a  recent 
publication,  saying  seedlings  would  not  bear 
fruit,  until  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  This  is 
an  error.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Columbus,  wrote 
me,  that  one  of  his  seedlings  bore  the  third 
year. 

I  have  changed  my  opinion  about  seed- 
ling  Catawbas,  There  is  often  a  disposition 
to  go  back  to  the  parent  Fox.  But  I  have 
this  season  seen  many  Catawba  seedlings, 
having  in  the  stem  and  leaf  less  of  the  Fox 
character  than  the  parent.  All  who  have 
young  seedlings  in  their  vineyards  should 
mark  the  most  promising,  and  remove  them 
in  the  fall.  As  soon  as  the  Delaware  grape 
is  ripe,  I  will  send  a  bunch  to  the  Society, 
with  a  shoot  of  the  vine,  and  give  due  no- 
tice, that  you  may  invite  our  foreign  vine- 
yard cultivators  to  attend  and  give  the  child 
its  true  name. 

Why  are  the  residents  on  the  Lakes  so 
backward  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  It 
will  be  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not  in 
a  few  years  rival  the  Ohio  river  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  wines. 

Respectfully, 

N.   LOKQWOBTH. 
September  4th,  1852. 


vme. 


as  abundant  crops,  and  as  fine  a  wine  firom  it. 


Springfield  and  its  Vicinity— Fmit. 

SpEUfOFiEU),  Aug.  7th,  1852. 

This  beautiful  town,  long  the  pride  of 
Ohio  villages,  is  situated  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Riulroad  with 
the  National  Road ;  it  is  also  the  terminus 
of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad.  From  early 
times  it  has  been  a  remarkable  crossing 
place.  The  hardy  adventurers  from  Ken- 
tucky, in  their  excursions  nortliward»  whe* 
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ther  in  pursuit  of  game  or  Red^kias,  passed 
from  the  Ohio  river  at  Maysville,  then 
*'  Limestone/'  and  frequently  reached  this 
point  following  a  trace  which  is  still  known 
here,  and  commemorated  by  the  name  of 
one  of  the  streets. 

The  early  settlers  were  induced  to  stop  at 
this  point  because  of  the  great  abundance  of 
delicious  water  that  gushes  out  from  the 
rocks  and  gravels  in  perennial  springs  of 
crystal  brilliancy,  supplying  the  beautiful 
prairies  with  abundant  irrigation,  so  that  they 
were  constantly  enameled  with  lovely  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue.  At  a  later  period  the 
emigrants  from  New  Jersey,  on  their  west- 
ward progress,  here  met  those  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  soon  formed  quite  a  hamlet  about 
the  bases  of  the  pretty  knolls  that  abound 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  give  so  great  a 
beauty  and  variety  to  the  landscape,  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all  travelers  who  pass 
daily  upon  the  railways. 

However,  I  did  not  set  out  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  settlement  and  early  times  of  this 
pleasant  town ;  but  to  let  your  readers  know 
that  there  is  a  charming  place  of  retreat  from 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  city,  where  they 
can  find  a  pure  air,  fresh  water  and  many 
objects  of  interest,  accessible  by  lovely  walks 
and  rides,  and  all  this  within  a  few  hours  of 
Cincinnati,  with  a  choice  of  railroads  pass- 
ing through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  either 
the  Great  or  the  Little  Miami  rivers,  which, 
l>y  the  by,  may  be  looked  upon  as  throats 
or  funnels  throus^h  which  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  this  portion  of  our  favored  state  are 
poured  into  the  lap  of  its  great  emporium. 

The  valley  of  Buck  creek,  the  eastern 
branch  of  Mad  river  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  you  can  imagine.  An  elevated  re- 
^on,  a  gently  rolling  or  undulating  wooded 
and  prairie  country,  now  highly  improved 
by  snug,  skillful  farmers,  among  whom  evi- 
dences of  ffood  taste  begin  to  be  everywhere 
apparent,  m  their  gardens  and  orchards. 

In  one  of  my  excursions,  I  had  a  delight- 
ful ramble  to  the  north-east  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  tract  of  rolling  upland,  in 
a  high  state  of  culture,  under  the  judicious 
management  of  Wm.  Cooper,  Esq.,  a  Penn- 
sylvania farmer,  who  has  here  carried  out 
the  principles  of  his  excellent  training,  in 
the  admirable  management  of  his  farm. — 
Where  but  a.  few  years  ago  he  found  bare 
fields,  badly  tended  by  careless  tenants,  he 


now  has  fine  crops,  well  inclosed,  a  handsome 
mansion,  garden,  shrubbery,  orchards,  mea- 
dows, and  barns  and  every  appliance  of  the 
complete  farm  establishment. 

The  orchards  especially  indicate  that  judi- 
cious care  has  been  extended  to  them ;  by 
good  planting  they  have  grown  remarkably, 
and  the  constant  attention  to  their  growth 
has  enabled  Mr.  C.  to  present  to  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  the  most  perfect,  well  balanced, 
and  evenly-shaped  set  of  trees  I  have  ever 
beheld.  Moreover,  trees  of  four  to  five  years* 
growth,  be^in  to  yield  remunerative  crops 
of  their  delicious  fruits. 

The  benefits  of  trenching  the  ground  by 
double  digging  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two 
feet,  are  very  apparent  in  his  garden,  where, 
in  an  elevated  position,  and  during  this 
parched  season,  when  the  very  prairies  have 
been  suffering  for  the  want  of  rain,  his  vege- 
tables continue  to  grow  and  thrive  as  though 
well  supplied  with  the  genial  shower. 

About  the  door-yard,  everything  indicates 
the  careful  neatness  of  the  good  farmer — ^no 
slovenly  chip-pile,  nor  dirty  duck-ponds ; 
but  everything  in  its  place,  neat  and  orderly ; 
a  snug  wood-house,  well  supplied,  on  one 
hand,  and  a  cleanly  swept  drain,  from  the 
neat  milk-house,  on  the  other,  leading  the 
fertilizing  slops  to  the  garden.  While  all 
within  the  door-yard  is  a  covering  of  hardly 
tramped  gravel,  the  whole  shaded  by  the 
most  thrifty  plum-trees,  now  laden  to  their 
utmost  tension  with  the  luscious  fruit  that  is 
just  ripening.  The  immunity  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  curculiois  attributed  to  the  hard 
gravel  surface,  which  is  swept  daily ;  and 
also,  in  part,  to  the  protection  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  frequent  disturbance  of  tho 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  family.  Beautiful 
specimens  of  some  of  these  plums  were  sent 
to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  and 
no  doubt  attracted  deserved  attention  fiom 
that  learned  pomological  body. 

There  are  ipany  other  neat  •  rd  well  con- 
ducted farm  establishments,  some  of  which 
are  rendered  none  the  less  complete  by  hav- 
ing good  supplies  of  fruit.  One  of  these, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Layboume,  attracted  my 
attention  on  account  of  an  item  in  the  histo- 
ry of  his  orchard.  Like  most  others  plant- 
ed in  early  times,  the  trees  are  all  seedlings, 
and  he  says,  that  not  more  than  three  or 
four  in  a  hundred  were  tolerably  good  ra* 
rieties.    So  he  went  to  work  grafting  them 
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with  known  sorts,  as  they  were  introduced 
into  the  neighborhood;  among  them  the  Sum- 
mer Queen,  which  he  finds  so  thrifty,  that 
it  should  never  be  grafted  above  the  ground, 
lest  it  overgrow  the  stock.  Some  trees  of 
this  variety,  thirty  years  old,  continue  to  in- 
crease, while  other  kinds,  of  the  same  age, 
beside  them,  have  not  appeared  to  grow 
these  five  years.  One '  specimen  measures 
four  feet  in  girth,  above  the  ^raft.  This  dif- 
ference can  scarcely  be  accidental ;  indeed, 
the  Summer  Queen  is  known  as  a  thrifty 
tree  in  the  nursery.    Mr.  L.  has  been  favor- 


ably known  among  the  early  pomologists  of 
Ohio.  His  trials  with  pears  have  been  uor 
fortunately  much  interrupted  by  the  fire- 
blight. 

Excuse  prolixity,  and  believe  me. 

Yours,  in  the,  country,        J. 

This  little  account  of  a  delightful  summer 
retreat  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  Commer^ 
cial  some  time  back,  and  has  been  overlook- 
ed and  crowded  out  of  an  earlier  appear- 
ance intended  for  it. — ^Ed. 
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REMARKS. 


The  weather  of  this  month  has  been  decidedly 
pleasant,  and  somewhat  over  one  de^[ree  below  the 
tisual  mean  of  this  month  for  the  last  eight  years  A 
heavy  rain  feU,  in  a  remarkable  sh.irt  time,  on  the  8th. 
(say  one  hour  and  a  half,)  unattended  by  thunder  ana 
lightning,  of  which  the  proportion  has  been  very  small 
the  past  summer.    The  lightning  on  the  11th  struck 


the  steeple  (stone)  of  the  Cathedral,  and  knocked  down 
the  cross.  High  winds  occurred  in  three  days,  and  a 
squall,  at  night,  on  the  25th ;  probably  altogether  diey 
may  have  prevailed  six  houn.  The  equinoctial  period 
pamd  over,  as  usual  here,  without  any  remarkable 
atmospheric  phenomena.   No  storm  in  the  month. 

JOHN  LEA. 
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S^oraolngq. 


RDFORT    OF    THB    F 

Tosooas  tkapoUtooBMof  iba  BiocntiTBCoinmilMe 
of  Uw  Sliie  Boaid  of  lodiina,  pcRniMton  hu  been 
obtained  lo  presenl  ihis  lepon  to  ihe  world,  in  kdvaoM 
of  Ifaeii  pablicilion,— Ed. 

To  lh€  SUtU  Board  ofJigriadturt  of  Indiana: 
FBLLOir-CiriEBiiB : — We,  your  committee, 
appointed  to  examine  and  adjudicate  the 
entries  in  class  I,  No.  3,  baring  entered  up- 
on the  interesting  duties  assigned  as,  vitb  a 
determination  to  execute  the  responsible 
trust  with  as  much  thoroughness  and  impar- 
tislitj  as  possible,  and  having  deToted  onr- 
kIvcb  to  the  business  in  hand  with  unre- 
mitting attention  during  almost  the  whole 
Aaj,  drew  our  labors  to  a  close  about  sun- 
•ct,  and  now  beg  leave  to 
xkport; 
That  we  hare  been  highly  gratified  with 
the  appearance  of  the  fruits  presented  ; 
which  were  varied  and  numerona,  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  the  public  spirit  and  in- 
dustry of  the  individuals  who  so  heartily  lent 
you  their  ud  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
state  and  of  the  society,  as  well  as  to  prove 
the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  production 
of  the  rich  gifts  of  Providence,  which  eon- 
trib«ta  greatly  to  the  wealth,  health,  and 


RTTIT    OOMMITTBB. 
happiness  of  the  people.    For  all  these  and 
numberless  other  unmerited  blessings,   we 
commend  a  due  acknowledgment  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

These  great  gatherings  of  the  people  of 
our  state,  and  visitors  from  other  stittes,  be- 
sides the  general  advantage  of  humaniimg 
Tts  by  creating  an  opportunity  for  social  In- 
tercnurse  between  (bose  who  are  widely 
separated,  and  often,  frona  the  very  nature 
of  their  engagements,  very  closely  confined 
to  the  limits  of  their  own  farms  and  neigh- 
borhoods, have  the  further  and  important 
advantage,  in  the  department  of  industrial 
production  now  under  consideration,  of  ena- 
blmg  nurserymen  and  orcbardists  to  inter- 
change views,  and  impart  to  each  other  vdn* 
ah'e  information  respecting  fruits.  This 
latter  consideration  has  been  remaikably 
exemplified  and  verified  here,  as,  indeed, 
it  has  ever  been,  at  a]l  the  mee^nga  of  s 
'  similar  kind  we  have  had  the  pleaanre  of 
attending.  Bepecially  is  this  trUe  in  the  op- 
portunity afforded  for  the  correction  of 
nomenclature ;  and  this  is  a  very  important 
matter,  for  the  extentire  aynonymy  of  soaw 
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of  our  best  iraito  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
confusion,  which,  unless  corrected,  will  con- 
tinue to  increase — ^as  a  good  apple  frequent- 
ly obtains  a  new  cognomen  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. 

Another  great  advantage  which  is  appa- 
rent at  these  fairs,  is  the  sifting  which  the 
fruits  receive,  by  which  the  extended  lists  of 
varieties  are  cut  down  to  a  reasonable  limit, 
by  rejecting  as  unworthy  general  approba- 
tion, many  fruits  that  have  enjoyed  a  local 
reputation  far  beyond  their  deserts.  It  is 
true,  no  one  man  nor  set  of  men  can  pre- 
tend to  judge  in  a  matter  of  taste  for  every 
other  member  of  the  human  family,  so  dif- 
ferently are  our  gustatory  organs  constitu- 
ted ;  but  it  is  possible  and  highly  profitable 
for  a  body  of  experienced  pomologists  to  de- 
elde  what  varieties  are  worthy  of  general  cul- 
ture.   This  is  all  that  is  attempted. 

A  third  and  deeply  interesting  result  of 
these  exhibitions  of  fruits  from  different 
portions  of  the  country,  is  that  we  thus 
learn  the  peculiar  fitness  of  certain  soils  and 
situations  for  different  sorts  of  fruits ;  and, 
as  we  are  smcerely  anxious  to  see  more  and 
more  attention  paid  by  agriculturists  to  the 
geological  condition  of  the  soils  of  our  state, 
we  recommend  that  you  request  future  ex- 
hibiters  to  state  in  writing,  with  the  lists  of 
their  fruits  handed  in  to  the  committees, 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  treatment  and  cultivation  of 
their  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Sbkouhos. — The  desire  for  novelty  being 
a  strong  insUnct  in  the  human  mind,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  natural  desire  of  every  one  to 
have  the  world  admire  what  he  admires  and 
possesses,  persons  are  induced  to  thrust  for- 
ward what  are  called  new  seedling  varieties. 
This  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way,  and  we 
consider  that  yon  have  acted  wisely  in  con- 
forming to  the  accustomed  rule  of  other 
bodies,  in  offering  large  premiums  for  good 


new  seedling  varieties  of  fruits,  such  as  will 
prove  an  acquisition  to  our  lists ;  but  you 
have  thereby  cast  a  serious  responsibility 
upon  your  committee,  who  are  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  those  offered.    We  have 
adopted  the  safe  rule  suggested  by  the  Na* 
tional  Pomological  Society,  to  recommend 
no  new  fruit  which  is  not  equal  to  the  best 
of  our  acknowledged   standard   varieties, 
notwithstanding  they  may  be  very  good  in 
comparison  with  many  fruits  extensively 
cultivated  and  sold  in  the  markets  with  a 
very  fair  reputation.    Nor  should  any  seed- 
ling variety  be  adopted  as  good  imd  worthy 
of  general  culture,  until  it  had  been  exten- 
sively cultivated  and  proved  in  different  lo- 
oalities  and  soils.    With  these  views  your 
committee  have  approached  the  examination 
of  those  offered  here,  and  the  practical  good 
sense  of  the  principles  we  have  thus  advo- 
cated, must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
have  presented  seedlings. 

Entry  No.  1.  Winter  seedling  apples,  as  we 
learn  from  the  certificate,  were  raised  from 
seed  and  set  in  an  orchard  by  Joshua  Hines- 
ley  about  twenty  years  ago ;  the  two  kinds 
are  marked  Nos.  69  and  74.  The  former  is 
a  fine  keeping  and  fine  flavored  apple  when 
at  maturity  in  May,  hence  it  is  called  May 
Seek-no-further.  No.  74  is  a  better  keeper, 
and  at  maturity  in  the  last  of  June  and  first 
of  July,  keeping  sometimes  to  the  first  of 
August.  It  has  been  named  from  the  plant- 
er, Hinesley  Pippin.  The  neighbors  are 
propagating  from  it.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
list  below,  that  the  committee  have  been 
unable  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  these 
seedlings,  owing  to  l^eir  immature  condi- 
tion, but  recommend  them  for  further  trial, 
thinking  tibat  they  have  points  of  promise. 

Entry  No.  3.  A  winter  seedling,  described 
as  follows  by  the  certificate :  Rather  above 
medium  size,  light  yellow  color,  skin  thin 
and  very  smooth,  color  greenish  yeDow, 
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ripens  from  January  till  March,  juicy,  re- 
sembles the  White  Belleflenr  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavor.  The  fruit  grows  in 
clusters,  bears  well  every  alternate  year, 
and  less  the  intervening,  but  the  fruit  is  then 
larger.  The  tree  is  hardy,  having,  with- 
stood the  severe  winter  twenty  years  ago, 
when  two-thirds  of  an  orchard  of  200  trees 
were  killed,  nor  were  they  injured  by  last 
winter,  which  destroyed  so  many  trees. — 
The  history  is,  that  it  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Beeler,  Sr.,  in  1823,  procured  from 
a  nursery  on  the  Whitewater.  Becom* 
mended  for  further  trial. 

Entry  No.  2.  Fall  seedling  apple,  called 
Beeler's  Sweet,  was  much  admired  by  some 
of  the  committee,  and  recommended  for  fur- 
ther trial.  It  is  described  in  the  certificate 
as  having  the  same  history  as  the  winter 
seedling  noted  above  from  Mr.  Fielding 
Beeler ;  sise  medium,  skin  rough,  yellow, 
sweet,  and  cooks  well ;  it  is  a  late  fall  apple, 
though  it  has  been  in  eating  for  a  month ; 
highly  recommended  for  apple-butter  on  ac- 
count of  its  richness.  The  original  tree  is 
two  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  a  sure  bearer  and 
is  uniformly  full  enough,  never  having  failed 
except  in  years  of  entire  loss ;  the  apples 
hang  on  well.  It  is  propagated  by  Mr.  Al- 
drioh  and  others,  and  we  consider  it  prom- 
ising to  be  a  good  apple  for  stock. 

Seedling  peare^  winter  and  autumn,  pro- 
yed  to  be  known  varieties. 

Under  the  head  of  Native  Grapes,  entry 
No.  1 ,  we  found  a  plate,  presented  as  a  seed- 
Bog,  with  the  following  description  in  cer- 
tificate :  "  It  was  raised  from  the  seeds  of  a 
native  grape,  name  not  given,  brought  from 
Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  and  Is  the  only  one 
of  much  value  among  ten  or  fifteen  seed- 
lings  of  the  same  planting.  It  is  called 
DoRB,  as  it  fruited  about  the  time  of  the 
Governor's  liberation.  Ripens  from  the  Ist 
to  lOih  of  August^  is  perfectiy  hardy,  and 


a  great  bearer."  We  consider  it  very  sweet, 
bunches  small,  berries  round,  pulp  hard, 
rather  diy,  and  musky — ^resembles  the  Clin- 
ton very  closely.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
tributor brought  no  leaves  nor  wood  from 
his  rine,  and  the  committee  were  unable  to 
draw  any  comparisons,  nor  to  trace  any  re- 
semblances. 

The  committee  are  happy  in  being  able 
to  mention,  that  a  female  competitor  has 
successfully  entered  the  lists  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pomology,  and  feel  bound  to  allude 
in  flattering  terms  to  the  fruits  presented  by 
Miss  E.  J.  Todd,  of  Madison. 

The  collections  from  James  Orr,  of  La- 
porte,  Sterne  Brunson,  of  Elkhart,  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  of  Fort  Wayne;  the  two 
latter  not  in  competition ;  were  very  fine,  and. 
showed  conclusively,  the  advantages  of  the 
northern  and  sandy  portions  of  the  state,  for 
growing  handsome  specimens  of  fruit — the 
same  varieties  being  furer,  smoother  and 
more  handsome  than  when  grown  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

To  the  entry  of  choice  apples  furnished 
by  Sterne  Brunson,  flie  committee,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  its  members,  think  proper 
to  award  a  copy  of  the  Western  Horticultu- 
ral Review  for  the  past  year — because  we 
think  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  spe- 
cimens indicate  the  correct  pomological  acu- 
men of  the  contributor,  which  we  have  had 
abundant  reason  to  esteem  and  admire» 
during  the  labors  through  which,  as  our 
chairman,  he  has  conducted  us  with  much 
skill.  We  further  desire  to  recommend  to 
your  body,  in  makmg  out  your  schedules  of 
premiums  for  future  years,  that  you  should 
consider  the  propriety  of  rendering  many  of 
your  awards  in  books  and  periodicals,  of  a 
character  appropriate  to  the  articles  exhib* 
ited  in  various  departments.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  with  much  success,  and  has 
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giyen  great  satislactioii  where  it  has  been 
applied  in  other  places ;  even  some  of  the 
county  societies  of  our  own  state  have  tried 
it  with  success. 

We  can  not  close  this  report  without  allu- 
ding to  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  owing  to  the 
want  of  correct  arrangement  among  the 
clerks,  in  the  preparation  of  the  cards  and 
book  presented  for  our  guidance.  We  do 
not  intend  to  be  severe  nor  personal  in  our 
remarks,  and  are  prepared  to  make  every 
allowance  for  those  who  are  new  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  beg  that  you  will,  in  future,  en- 
deavor to  obviate  the  difficulty,  by  having 
more  care  exercised  in  their  preparation ; 
every  card  should  not  only  designate  the 
number  of  the  entry,  but  also  the  character 
of  the  article  entered.  These  suggestions 
are  made  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  not  in  a 
caviling  tone ;  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  well 
received. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  list  of  enlries 
and  awards : 

UST  OF  ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 

APPLXS. 

Best  and  Greatest  Varieties  of  TaUe  Applet. 

No.  1.  By  Powell  Rowland — 44  varieties, 
including  Gfolden  Russet,  Fall  Pippin,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Ram- 
bo,  "Leicester  Sweeting,"  Corlies  Sweet, 
Bed  Sweet  Pippin,  Pryor's  Red,  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  Roxbury  Russet,  White 
Bellefleur,  Heeler's  Sweet,  Black,  Rawle's 
Janet,  Baldwin,  for  which  we  award  the  sec- 
ond premium,  a  set  of  teaspoons. 

No.  2.  R.  W.  Todd — a  la^r^e  collection, 
including,  Red  Bellefleur,  White  Bellefleur, 
Putnam  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin,  "  White 
Allen,"  Oolden  Russet,  Ram  do  and  Ram- 
bour  Franc,  Rawle's  Janet,  Green  Ever- 
lasting, Ohio  Apple,  Fall  Queen,  Harrison, 
Dewitt,  and  many  new  to  the  committee. 

No.  3.  J.  A.  Warder,  (of  Ohio,)  Rome 
Beauty,  not  in  competition,  but  exhibited  to 
show  the  variety  to  the  orchardists  of  Indi- 
ana. This  appears  to  be  a  large,  handsome 
kind ;  it  is  much  admired  in  southern  Ohio» 


where  it  originated,  and  whence  it  is  shipped 
largely  with  Pryor's  Red,  Putnam  Russet, 
ana  lUwle's  Janet,  to  southern  markets — ^no 
award. 

No.  4.  F.  Markle— contains  some  fine  spe* 
cimens  and  good  varieties — ^no  award  in  this 
section. 

No.  6.  Name  not  known — three  varieties, 
including  very  fine  specimens  of  Newtown 
Pippins,  and  unusually  large  and  fairRawle's 
Janet,  which  are  deserving  especial  note. 

No.  6.  General  Joseph  Orr,  of  Laporte-— 
thirty-four  sorts,  a  beautiful  collection  of 
fine  specimens  of  many  choice  varieties,  in* 
eluding,  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Alexander, 
Green  Newtown  Pippin,  yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  Prolific  Beauty,  Fall  Pippin,  Maid- 
en s  Blush,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Bel- 
mont, Sweet  Russet,  .Yellow  Bellefleur, 
Sweet  Bellefleur,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Rambo,  Newtown  Spitzenberg  or  Oxeye, 
Twenty  Ounce  Pippin,  Kaighn's  Spitzen- 
berg, Roxbury  Russet,  English  Russet, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Black  Apple,  Gloiy 
of  the  Pippins,  Rawle's  Janet,  Peek's  Pleas- 
ant, Fameuse,  "  Old  Hundred,"  Wine  Sap, 
Pryor's  Red,  Red  Sweet  Pippin,  Lady  Ap- 
ple, and  two  unknown.  To  this  splendid 
collection  is  awarded  the  first  premium  for 
best  and  greatest  variety  of  Table  Apples — 
a  silver  cup. 

No.  8.  Sterne  Brunson,  of  Elkhart — a  re- 
markably fine  collection  of  single  specimens, 
among  them  a  large  Scarlet  Apple  of  great 
beauty,  called  Murphy.  To  him  is  awarded, 
as  a  special  premium,  a  volume  of  the  West- 
em  Horticultural  Review. 

Far  the  Best  Ten  Varieties  of  TMe  Appies. 

No.  1.  P.  Howland — a  good  collection  of 
ten  varieties,  distinctly  set  off*  by  themselves, 
in  proper  form;  but  among  which  three  va- 
rieties were  not  considered  quite  up  to  the 
mark  of  excellence. 

No.  2.  R.  W.  Todd,  of  Madison— in  the 
large  collection  of  this  persevering  and  vet- 
eran pomologist,  the  committee  find  these 
ten  varieties :  White  Bellefleur,  Red  Belle- 
fleur, Putnam  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Gk>Iden  Russet,  Rambo,  Rawle's  Jaiiet,  Ohio, 
Green  Everlasting,  Fall  Queen,  "  White  Al- 
len," Red  Sweeting,  to  which  they  award 
the  first  premium,  $5.00 
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No.  4.  F.  Markle— contains  ten  varieties, 
the  list  of  which  was  not  furnished,  and  can 
not  be  made  out  bj  the  committee,  but  to 
which  they  award  the  second  premium, 
$3.00. 

Best  Six  Winter  Applee. 

No.  1 .  P.  Howland — the  collection  of  six 
Tarieties  set  out  by  this  contributor,  con- 
tained one  which  the  committee  considered 
below  the  standard. 

No.  2.  R.  W.  Todd— this  set  did  not  con- 
tain six  varieties  known  to  the  committee  as 
fruits  of  good  quality,  besides  those  ahready 
counted  and  adjudicated. 

No.  3.  B.  Mitchell — offered  six  varieties, 
Yellow  Bellefleur,  Rawle's  Janet,  Pryor's 
Bed»  Newtown  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
Oreen  Pippin,  ana  Wine  Sap,  to  which  the 
award  was  made  for  the  best,  a  set  of  silver 
spoons. 

No.  4.  F.  Markle — ^these  apples  were  al- 
ready counted  in  a  previous  adjudication  in 
another  class. 

No.  5.  Not  found. 

No.  6.  John  Spivey — some  fine  large  fruit 
with  incorrect  names,  which  are  £Lawle's 
Janet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Oxeye,  Yellow 
Beliefleur,  Roxbury  Russet,  are  awarded  the 
premium  for  second  best,  $2.00. 

No.  7.  Not  found. 

Fall  Seedling  Applet. 

No.  1.  Not  found. 

No.  2.  F.  Beeler — this  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive orchardist  presented  a  sweet  autumn 
fruit,  called  Beeler's  Sweet,  with  the  neces- 
sary description,  which  has  been  transcribed, 
and  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  report, 
highly  recommended  as  a  sweet  cooking 
apple,  promising  to  be  valuable  also  for 
feeding  stock  ;  no  award  rendered  for  reas- 
ons stated  above. 

Winter  Seedling  Apples, 

No.  1.  Powell  Howland — this  enthusiastic 
and  well  informed  orchardist  presented  two 
Tarieties,  marked  59,  May  Seek-no-further, 
and  74,  Hinesiy  Pippin,  with  the  necessary 
papers,  ^copied  in  the  report ;)  but  as  they 
are  long-Keeping  varieties,  and  quite  imma- 
ture, the  committee  can  render  no  award, 
but  recommend  for  trial. 

No.  2.  Not  found. 


No.  3.  Fielding  Beeler — a  winter  seed- 
ling of  great  beautv,  description  copied 
above ;  upon  this  fruit,  which  is  approach- 
ing maturity  pnd  which  resembles  the  White 
Beliefleur,  which  may  be  called  the  Prince 
of  Indiana  Apples,  the  committee  were  di- 
vided in  opinion — it  is  recommended  for  fur- 
ther trial  with  commendation. 

PSARS. 

For  the  Best  and  Greatest  Variety, 

No.  1.  P.  Howland — consisting  of  thiee 
good  Winter,  Easter  Bergamot,  Fasse  Col- 
mar,  Ambrette,  and  six  good  autumn  vari- 
eties, White  Doyenne,  Seckel,  Crassanne, 
Bergamot,  B.  d'Aremberg,  "Livingston," 
and  **  Artillac,"  (which  last  was  believed  to 
be  Wilkinson,)  receive  the  award,  a  silver 
cup. 

No.  2.  £.  J.  Todd — a  large  basket  of 
Pound  Pears,  also  six  jars  of  preserved  va- 
rieties, which  are  evidence  of  the  ca^e  and 
industry  in  the  cause  of  Pomologv»  pos- 
sessed by  the  fair  contributor.  They  are 
awarded  the  second  premium,  $3.00. 

No.  3.  Not  found. 

Winter  Pears. 

No.  1.  P.  Howland — included  in  previous 
award. 

Autumn  Pears. 

No.  1.  P.  Howland — included  in  previous 
award  for  collection. 

Seedling  Pears,  Ten  Each, 

No.  1 .  Name  not  given — ^included  two  lots, 
one  autumn  and  one  winter  variety,  the  for- 
mer were  fine  specimens  of  White  Doyenne* 
the  latter  believed  to  be  an  old  variety,  prob- 
ably the  Winter  Baking,  and  as  no  papers 
were  to  be  found,  no  award  is  made.  The 
committee  regretted  they  could  not  see  the 
owner. 

PXACRXS. 

Best  Ten  Specimens. 

No.  1.  R.  W.  Todd — presented  several 
varieties  of  handsome,  lar^e  fruit,  preserved 
in  three  jars  of  spirits,  labeled  and  described ; 
awarded  the  premium,  a  set  of  spoons. 

PLUMS. 

Collection. 

No.  1.  R.  W.  Todd— presented  a  bottle 
of  brandied  fruit.  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  a 
very  fine  variety.    The  committee  were  in 
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doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  considering  this 
a  colUction^  but  for  their  ezcellence»  award  a 
diploma. 

QU2NCB8. 

For  the  Best  Twelve. 

No.  I.  E.  J.  Todd — ^large  Apple  Quinces, 
are  entitled  to  the  award,  a  set  of  spoons. 

No.  2.  Nancy  Wilson — ^to  a  display  of  the 
Pear  Quince,  nice  and  smooth,  is  awarded  a 
diploma. 

ORAPXS. 

Besi  and  Most  Extensive  Collection, 

No.  1.  Not  found. 

No.  2.  E.  J.  Todd — Catawba,  Herbemont 
and  a  native  variety;  the  former  choice  vari- 
eties are  fine  of  their  kinds,  and  should  re- 
ceive the  award,  a  silver  cup. 

No.  3.  Mrs.  Joseph  Norman — a  large  dis- 
play of  Isabella,  bunches  fine,  well  ripened, 
and  with  no  green  berries;  award  a  diploma. 

Best  Dish  of  NoJtioe  Orapes. 

The  committee  feel  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  Board  intended  this  subdivision 
to  cover  seedlings  or  known  varieties  of  na- 
tive OTapes,  especially  as  one  was  presented 
which  assumed  to  be  a  seedling,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  required  paper. 

No,  1.  P.  Howland — ^a  plate  of  dark, 
round,  sweet  grapes,  described  in  the  report; 
we  recommend  it  for  trial ;  and  now  award, 
for  a  good  native  grape,  a  diploma. 

No!  2.  £.  J.  Todd — a  plate  of  Herbemont, 
a  variety  which  the  committee  highly  re- 
commend as  a  delicious  table  grape,  and  to 
which  they  award  the  first  premium,  a  set 
of  spoons. 

WATSB-MSLOKS. 

For  the  Best  Four  Specimens, 

No.  1.  Daniel  Smith  and  William  Doty — 
presented  the  requisite  number  and  accom- 
panying documents ;  the  committee  recom- 
mend, under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
ihat  each  receive  the  diploma  and  $3.00. 

UV8K-MBLON8. 

F^r  the  Best  Four, 

No.  1 .  John  M.  Barneclo— presented  four 
fine,  green*fleshed  canteloupes,  of  high 
flavor,  to  which  is  awarded  a  diploma  and 
$2.00. 

CHSRRIXB. 

No.  1 .  R.  W.  Tqdd— showed  two  jaw  of 


handsome  cherries  in  alcohol,  to  which  we 
award  an  "  honorable  mention." 

Stbrke  Brxtvson, 
J.  L.  Menaugh, 
James  Jacebok, 
Reuben  Raoan, 
W.  B.  Beach, 
John  A.  Warder, 

CcmmiUee* 

Alkwlina  Wasliea  for  Tr^es. 

So  much  apprehension  has  been  felt  by 
those  who  were  anxious  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  healthiness  of 
their  trees,  and  who  were  discouraged  by 
the  doleful  accounts  of  some  thorough  ex- 
perimenters who  had  overdone  the  dosing, 
that  the  following  is  recommended  as  Irom 
unquestioned  authority. — Eo. 

Almost  all  the  alkalies  hare,  in  turn, 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  trunks  of 
trees  have  been  whitewashed  with  lime, 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  worst  practice  which 
has  been  resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of 
fungi  and  insects ;  and  although  at  the  time 
of  its  application  the  lime  is  caustic  asd 
will  decompose  parasitical  plants,  this  action 
lasts  but  for  a  very  short  time.  The  lime 
becomes  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime, 
fills  the  ultimate  surfaces  of  the  bark,  and 
prevents  the  healthy  respiration  of  the  tree : 
therefore,  trees  which  have  been  treated 
with  whitewash,  while  they  present  an  ap- 
parently  clean  surface,  are  not  in  an  entire- 
ly healthy  state. 

Solutions  of  potash,  when  saturated,  were 
found  occasionally  to  destroy  the  tree,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  its  application  in  the  form 
of  soap,  which  will  adhere  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  and  was  found  to  be  less 
deleterious. 

One  alkali,  (soda,)  however,  may  be  used 
with  impunity,  without  the  fear  of  injuring 
the  bark  of  any  tree ;  for  while  it  causes  the 
rapid  decay  of  the  dead  portions  of  the 
bark,  it  lyj|  no  effect  upon  the  living  parts. 
If  the  booy  and  branches  of  a  tree  be  wet- 
ted with  a  saturated  solution  of  a  good  qual- 
ity of  sal-soda,  such  as  we  have  often  des- 
cribed as  Bleacher's  No.  1  Soda,  it  will  inva- 
riably improve  the  health  of  the  tree — the 
inert  portions  of  the  bark  will  be  softened^ 
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and  mosses  and  other  fungi,  will  be  decom- 
posed— the  cocoons  and  ova  of  insects  will 
be  destroyed.  During  the  after  growth  of 
the  tree,  the  decomposed  portions  of  the 
bark  will  be  thrown  off,  leaving  a  clean  and 
bealthj  surface.  No  tree  can  be  fruitful, 
and  improve  in  sise  and  figure,  unless  its 
bark  be  perfectly  clean. 

The  application  of  soda,  made  by  dissolv- 
ing one  pound  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
applied  in  the  spring  and  late  summer,  will 
insure  vigor  not  attainable  without  such 
means,  and  will  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  scraping  or  slitting  trees  to  prevent  their 
becoming  hide-bound.  Such  trees  as  have 
amooth  barks,  may  be  rubbed  with  a  woolen 
cloth  one  week  after  the  application  of  the 
aoda,  and  a  shiny  smooth  surface  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

We  have  a  few  trees  to  which  the  soda 
bas  been  applied  for  three  years  in  succes- 
sion to  the  point  where  the  branches  com- 
mence, and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  portion 
of  the  tree  thus  treated,  is  larger  and  in 
finer  health  than  the  part  immediately  above 
it.  We  first  saw  this  treatment  at  the  seat 
of  Robert  Rennie,  Esq.,  Lodl,  N.  J. —  Work- 
ing  Farmer.  ^ 

Saint  Catharine  Plum.— Duravkl. 

Thcrk  are  in  the  world  some  favored 
countries  that  nature  takes  pleasure  in  load- 
ing with  her  gifts.  Among  these  countries 
we  should  certainly  place  the  rich  valley  that 
the  river  Loire  bathes  in  the  part  included 
between  Tours  and  Angers^  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles.  There  all  the 
trees  have  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  that 
we  scarcely  meet  with  elsewhere.  The  tree 
which  oflfers  the  most  profit  to  the  culti- 
vator, and  with  the  least  trouble,  is  the 
Saint  Catharine  plum-tree.  Indeed  the 
cultivation  of  this  tree  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
perfect  idea  of  it. 

In  this  rich  and  fertile  valley,  where  the 
habitations  are  so  near  each  other  that  we 
might  call  the  road  between  Angers  and 
Tours  a  long  street  or  faubourg  extending 
firom  one  of  these  oiUes  to  the  other,  the 


gardens  are  planted  with  this  variety  of 
plum-tree. 

If  we  cross  this  country  in  the  month  of 
March  and  April,  when  the  plum-trees  are 
covered  with  blossoms,  we  are  not  aston* 
ished  that  **  Tours  is  called  the  garden  of 
France,  and  Angers  its  nursery.** 

This  plum-tree  has  spread  from  the  val- 
ley to  tjie  hills,  where  it  is  as  common  now 
as  in  the  valley.  The  cultivation  has  ex- 
tended in  soils  which  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  the  Loire  ;  this  fact  proves  that  the 
tree  is  not  capricious  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
earth  upon  which  it  grows. 

In  this  valley  the  ground  is  formed  of  the 
slime  that  the  river  has  deposited  every 
year  by  its  overflowings  for  centuries.  The 
soil  is  calcareous  on  the  hills  on  the  left 
bank,  and  schistous  on  the  right,  and  in 
some  parts  argilo-silicious,  and  in  each  soil 
this  plum-tree  grows  well  and  produces 
abundant  crops. 

It  is  with  this  kind  of  fruit  that  we  make 
the  renowned  dried  fruit,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  dried  plums  of  Tours,  and  with 
which  we  make  so  large  a  trade  both  in  the 
country  and  for  exportation. 

The  quantity  of  plums  we  gather  on  a 
country  of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  lengtb 
and  fifty  in  breadth,  is  so  considerable  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  establish  its  precise 
amount;  but  several  cities— such  as  Angers, 
Saumur,  Chinon,  Bourgueil,  Tours,  and 
others — make  a  commerce  which  every  year 
produces  several  million  dollars,  that  spread 
in  the  country,  and  bring  comforts  that  we 
do  not  meet  with  in  other  localities,  where 
this  same  culture  does  not  exist. 

The  Saint  Catharine  plum  is  a  tree  of 
medium  size,  about  twenty-three  feet  high ; 
it  grows  well  as  pyramid  and  standard ;  the 
branches  are  long,  slender,  and  little  rami- 
fied ;  the  shape  is  slender  and  meager ; 
many  buds  grow  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
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branches  so  near  each  other  that  on  a  limb 
of  three  feet  long  there  are  rery  often  from 
fifty  to  sixty  plums. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  excessive  abun- 
dance of  the  crop  of  a  tree  so  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  fertility  of  it  is  not  equaled  by 
any  other  kind,  and  no  other  kind  is  so  ad- 
vantageous for  making  stewed  plums.  It  is 
under  this  latter  form,  that  this  kind  is 
furnished  to  the  trade  under  the  name  of 
PrunecMX  de  Tours. 

The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  almost 
roundish  or  rather  obovate  ;  a  deep  suture 
divides  it  in  two  parts  in  its  length ;  the 
stem  is  slender,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  curved  at  its  upper  part,  inserted 
in  a  small  cavity;  skin  fine,  pale  yellow, 
and  sometimes  tinted  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  lightly  covered  with  a  white  bloom 
of  great  transparency ;  flesh  yellowish, 
sometimes  firm,  and  adhering  to  the  stone, 
very  juicy,  sugary  and  very  agreeably 
flavored.     It  ripens  in  September. 

Besides  its  unrivaled  merit  as  a  preserved 
plum,  it  is  also  an  excellent  dessert  fruit. — 
Though  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Green  Gage 
for  the  latter  use,  it  is  nevertheless  highly 
esteemed. 

Below  is  the  plan  for  drying  this  fruit : 
We  place  the  plums  upon  a  round  willow 
basket,  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
inches  in  depth ;  we  put  in  it  one  layer  only; 
we  place  the  baskets  close  together  in  an 
oven  which  we  have  heated  just  enough 
to  wrinkle  the  plums ;  we  take  them  out 
after  twelve  hours ;  we  heat  the  oven  again, 
increasing  the  heat,  and  so  we  continue  till 
the  plums  become  firm ;  then  we  press  them 
between  the  fingers  to  flatten  them,  and  we 
continue  to  do  so  till  the  descication  be  suit- 
able. We  take  great  care,  at  each  time 
that  we  take  them  out  of  the  oven,  to  re- 
move those  which  are  done,  to  place  them 
together,  and  prevent  their  being  too  dry. 


Finally,  when  they  are  done  enough,  we, 
for  the  last  time,  heat  the  oven  as  we  should 
do  to  bake  bread.;  we  put  the  plums  in 
again  until  they  swell,  then  we  take  them 
out ;  when  the  oven  is  half  heated,  we  re* 
place  the  plums  and  leave  them  in  all  night. 
Then  a  white  bloom  covers  them,  and  they 
become  very  beautiful ;  it  is  what  we  call 
giving  the  whitening.  We  sort  them  by 
sizes,  and  we  make  small  baskets.  We  are 
obliged  to  put  them  eight  or  ten  times  into 
the  oven. 

If  we  wish  to  make  what  we  call  Pru- 
neaux  fourrSs,  (furry  plums)  we  take  out 
the  stone  when  they  are  sibout  hifif  done«  we 
replace  it  by  another  plum^  also  without  its 
stone,  and  continue  the  cooking. 

The  Saint  Catharine  plum-tree  produces 

regularly  every  year,  and  when  it  is  yet 

very  young,  sometimes  in  the  nurseries,  so 

that  after  some  years  it  fully  pays  its  owner 

for  the  expenses  of  plantation,     l^o  other 

kind  in  our  country  is  planted  in  so  great  a 

quantity,  nor  propagated  in  so  large  a  num* 

ber  in  the  nurseries. 

Andrx  LsRor, 

Angers,  France. 


Something  about  Stocks. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of 
inquiry  in  connection  with  pomological  sci* 
ence,  and  one  which  has  received  less  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves,  is  Uie  mutual  relations 
and  influences  of  the  stock  and  the  scion.^ 
That  they  do  thus  affect  each  other  is  very 
certain.  Ob8ervati0|||has  shown  that  if  a 
lot  of  seedling  apples  of  one  or  two  years' 
growth  are  grafted,  one  half  with  the  Am- 
ber Siberian  crab  and  the  other  half  with 
Baldwin,  in  a  fe^  years  the  volume  of  the 
roots  of  the  former  will  be  double  that  of 
the  latter ;  also,  if  of  two  seedling  peaches, 
one  be  budded  with  plum  and  the  oUier  left 
to  grow  naturally,  the  latter  will  make  a 
growth  of  root  much  beyond  the  budded 
one.  Of  two  trees  of  the  same  variety  of 
fruit  growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil, 
one  has  been  known  to  ripen  its  fruit  ten  to 
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fifteen  days  later  than  the  other-^a  differ- 
ence attributable  only  to  difference  in  the 
stocks  upon  which  they  were  worked ;  and 
so  of  other  facts. 

The  hifluence  of  the  Mtock  upon  the  scion, 
being  a  matter  of  more  practical  importance 
and  at  the  same  time  apparent  to  even  a 
easual  view,  more  has  been  learned  with 
regard  to  it.  For  instance,  it  is  found  that 
if  the  pear  be  worked  on  the  quince  root, 
the  growth  is  less  luxuriant  and  an  earlier 
tendency  to  the  production  of  fruit  is  ob- 
served ;  we  find,  too,  that  all  varieties  of 
pear  do  not  equally  succeed  on  the  quince, 
•ome  even  refusing  to  grow  at  all ;  nor  do 
all  varieties  of  the  quince  affect  the  pear 
alike.  If  seedlings  from  the  quinces  usually 
aeen  in  market  be  used,  the  greater  part  of 
the  trees  grown  upon  th«m  will  be  very 
dwarfish  and  short  lived,  and  deserving  the 
opinion  formerly  entertained  with  regard  to 
all  dwarf  pears ;  but  let  the  Angers,  or  other 
equally  vigorous  and  rapid  growing  variety 
be  used,  and  the  trees,  under  favorable  cir- 
enmstances,  will  attain  an  age  of  thirty  to 
forty  years,  and  become  capable  of  pro- 
ducing several  bushels  of  fruit  annually. 

The  dwarfing  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  organization  of  the  sap 
vessels ;  those  of  the  quince  being  smaller 
than  those  of  the  pear,  there  is  more  or  less 
obstruction  in  the  fiow  of  the  sap,  especially 
to  the  descending  sap,  which  being  detained 
in  the  branches  tends  to  the  production  of 
fruit  buds  rather  than  of  wood.  When  a 
rapid  growing  variety  of  quince  is  used,  the 
degree  of  dwarfing  produced  is  just  what  is 
desirable,  particularly  in  this-  climate  ;  for 
besides  the  earlier  and  greater  production  of 
fruit,  the  wood  ripens  more  thoroughly  and 
is  thus  better  able  to  withstand  the  severity 
of  our  wyiters.  Similar  results  are  pro- 
duced by  working  the  apple  on  the  Paradise, 
the  peach  on  the  plum,  and  'the  cherry  on 
the  Mahaleb.  As  the  apple  here  succeeds 
satisfactorily  on  its  own'  root,  it  is  probable 
the  use  of  the  Paradise  will  be  confined  to 
garden  trees,  and  partly  as  objects^of  curi- 
osity, while  the  cherry  and  peach  succeed 
in  Maine  only  in  favored  localities ;  but  we 
have  stronff  hopes  that  by  the  use  of  proper 
•toeks,  and  the  selection  of  hardy  varieties, 
both  these  fruits  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  all  parts  of  the  state.  In  England 
the  peach  is  as  universally  cultivated  on  the 
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plum  as  the  pear  is  in  France  on  the  quince. 
The  sort  there  known  as  the  Black  Damask 
succeeds  best;  perhaps  a  slower  growing 
variety  might  be  preferable  here.  It  is 
hoped  that  cultivators  may  give  a  careful 
trial  to  these  stocks,  and  make  known  the 
results. 

Now  let  us  suppose  ti  e  reverse  of  this  to 
be  practiced,  and  the  quince  to  be  worked 
on  the  pear  stock,  the  plum  on  the  peach, 
etc.  What  would  be  the  result?  Evi- 
dently, a  great  growth  of  wood  and  less 
fruit,  the  tree  short  lived ;  not  as  the  quince 
rooted  pear  is,  which  as  soon  as  it  attains  a 
moderate  size  gives  all  its  strength  to  the 
production  of  fruit,  but  rather  as  the  man 
would  be  short  lived,  who  was  obliged  td 
respire  only  the  exhilirating  gas — from  ex- 
cessive stimulation  he  mi^ht  effect  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  muscular  exertion,  but 
probably  to  little  profit. 

Whether  the  pear  has  ever  been  exten- 
sively used  as  a  stock  for  the  quince  we  are 
unable  to  say,  but  the  peach  has  been  fairly 
tried  as  a  stock  for  the  plum  and  found 
wanting.  Some  dozen  years  ago  peach 
stocks  were  largely  used  in  (he  nurseries  at 
Lon^  Island  and  its  vicinity,  they  being  pro- 
curable at  a  tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  plum 
stocks,  and  making  handsome  trees  in  lest 
time>  but  like  Pindar's  razors  were  only  fit 
to  sell.  The  result  (to  purchasers)  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  that  very  soon  some  of  th# 
catalofiTues  announced,  as  a  matter  worthy 
special  notice,  ^' plums  grown  at  this  estab- 
lishment worked  on/y  on  plum  stocks,"  Not 
that  there  were  no  instances  of  success ;  but 
they  were  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule* 
We  know  one  tree,  the  Imperial  Gage,  a 
free  growing  variety,  and  the  best  adapted 
to  the  peach  of  any,  planted  in  1839,  in  a 
warm,  rich,  light  soil,  which  has  attained  a 
higl4  oT  tweniy-five  feet,  the  trunk  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  which  has  borne  bushels 
of  fruit.  This  tree,  and  one  other  nearly  aa 
successful,  were  all  of  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred which  ever  bore  a  single  plum.  The 
others  made  rapid  and  late  growth,  and 
the  shoots,  not  being  ripened,  were  mostly 
winter-killed,  while  such  as  survived  the 
winter  soon  perished  from  other  causes.".  In 
another  case,  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance in  Massachusetts,  purchased  upward 
of  five  hundred  plum-trees  on  peach  roota 
At  about  twelve  and  a  half  cents  each,  (aue- 
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tion  trash,)  plaDted  tbem  with  care  in  the 
best  possible  Boil,  where  (he  peach  ripened 
regular  and  good  crops,  and  yet  not  one  in 
twenty  hare  e»er  paid  the  flrsl  coat  of  the 
tree,  a  few  succeeding  passably  veil  for  some 
yean. 

Our  own  experience  baa  been  still  more 
unfavorable.  Of  many  trees  planted  in 
1841-2,  in  a  strong  loam  similar  to  much  of 
the  soil  of  Bangor,  not  a  tingte  one  ever  bore 
a  ptam  ;  cumbering  the  ground  from  two  to 
five  or  seycn  years,  they  perished  one  nfier 
another,  not  one  now  remaining.  What 
peculiar  influences  may  have  been  in  opera- 
tion in  the  exceptionfd  cases,  it  may  be  dif- 
fficall  to  deienoine ;  but  nnaccouatable 
things  do  sometimes  occur. 

On  a  given  nnmber  of  trees  planted  in 
Bangor  or  elsewhere  in  Msine,  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that  as  many  peaches  could 
be  grown  on  the  plum  stock,  as  could  plums 
on  the  peach  stock.  B.  L.  0. 

1  noticed  a  communication  in  your  paper 
of  the  4th,  over  the  signature  of  S.  L.  Q., 
on  "  SotMthing  about  Stock*."  Any  com- 
munication from  the  pen  of  8.  L.  Gk>odale, 
Esq.,  of  Saco,  is  entiued  to  respect,  for  he 
is  <m*  of  the  best  horticulturists  in  our  state, 
and  he  has  given  much  attention  to  pomo- 
logieal  science.  It  ever  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  read  anything  from  his  pen  on 
that  subject.  His  remarks  on  the  pear, 
when  grafted  on  Angers  quince  and  on  the 
pear  stocks,  the  cherry  on  the  Mahaleb 
atock,  are  judicious  and  valuable ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  the  peach,  he  must  be  aware 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  that  question. 


and  he  writes  strongly  against  the  peach 
stock.  He  is  not  alon«  in  Uiis.  I  am  happy 
in  having  this  matter  discussed,  and  let  facta 
and  the  whole  truth  come  out;  though  I 
hope  it  will  not  become  like  the  "straw- 
berry question." 

Mr.  a.  closes  his  article  by  saying : 

"  On  a  given  number  of  treea  planted  in 
Bangor  or  elsewhere  in  Maine,  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that  as  many  peaches  could 
be  grown  on  the  plura  stock  as  could  plumi 
on  the  peach  slocli." 

Now  for  facts.  I  can  call  on  hundreds  of 
persons  to  testi^  to  the  trutfa  of  what  I  say, 
and  you,  Mr.  ibditor,  shall  be  one  of  the 
witnesses  in  this  case,  should  it  be  found 
necessary. 

i  have  a  plum-tree  in  my  garden  that 
waa  worked  on  a  peach  root,  close  to  the 
ground,  which  is  very  thrifty.  It  first  showed 
fruit  about  seven  years  sgo,  and  it  has 
ever  since  annually  home  enormously. — ■ 
Probably  no  tree  of  its  siie  <m  this  river,  or 
in  the  state,  has  any  year  exceeded  it  in  the 
weight  of  fruit  on  the  tree.  The  appear- 
ance of  its  branches  are  somewhat  like  clus- 
ters of  grapes  or  strincs  of  onions — the  tree 
bemg  BO  heavily  loaded  that  every  year  I 
aOi  obliged  to  prop  and  tie  up  the  branches 
to  prevent  their  breaking  down.  I  have 
annually  cut  off  one  of  the  branches  with 
the  plums  on  it,  and  carried  it  to  onr  horti- 
cultural exhibition,  and  onr  people  have 
seen  one  each  of  the  years  1849,  £0  and  61. 
If  my  tree  is  an  excepiion  to  the  generU 
rule,  it  is  most  assuredly  a  retnartaUe  otu. 

Hkkrt  LiTTLa. 
— Bangor  Ceuritr,  m  Maw  FanMT. 
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''▲CCLIMATION'     DISCUSSION. 

Ldter  of  Thomas  Mc  Oechin, 
Presented  by  R.  B.  Moore,  October  9th,  and  referred  to 
A.  H.  Emat,  John  Lea,  M.  Kelly,  and  R.  B.  Moore. 

Dear  Sir: — E^er  since  last  spring,  I  have 
frequent] J  heard  the  inquiry  made:  what 
has  killed  so  many  of  the  beautiful  Paper 
Mulberry  shade  trees  which  adorned  the 
streets  of  this  city  ? 

Finding  that  some  persons  attribute  their 
destruction  to  one  cause,  and  some  to  an- 
other, but  most  to  the  cold  winter,  when  the 
mercury  ranged  from  ten  to  twenty-five  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  believing  this  to  be 
erroneous,  I  will  state  what  I  consider  the 
true  cause,  viz  :  the  early  flow  of  the  sap  in 
the  spring  being  checked  by  a  continued 
hard  frost,  followed  by  a  warm  sun,  injuring 
it  (the  sap)  by  the  heat  in  thawing. 

I  will  give  you  the  following  reasons  for 
eoming  to  this  conclusion : 

First  The  bark  of  those  killed,  soon  lost 
its  adhesion  to  the  tree,  which,  I  believe, 
never  takes  place  when  the  tree  is  killed  in 
the  winter,  and  the  sap  is  down. 

Second,  I  find  that  those  most  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  particularly  to  its 
reflection  ftt>m  the  pavements^  have  suffered 
the  mostP 

Third.  By  examining  those  not  quite  dead, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  side  most  exposed 
to  the  sun,  is  injured  most. 

And  fourthly.  It  will  be  seen  that  those 
not  so  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  pro- 
tected by  a  dose  boa,  or  in  a  yard,  are  the 
least,  and  some  of  them  but  little  hurt,  of 
which  I  might  give  you  many  instances. 

Believing  this  subject  to  be  within  the 
range  of  your  society's  investigations,  I  re- 


commend it  to  your  consideration,  although 
it  could  have  been  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
amined early  in  the  summer,  when  the  evi- 
dences which  prove  the  views  I  have  taken, 
could  have  been  more  clearly  seen. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

Thomas  McGxoHiir. 
Db.  Moshes,  Preaident  Cin.  Hon.  Soc. 

The  committee  rendered  the  following  re- 
port on  Saturday,  October  16th  : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Cindn- 
nati  horticultural  Society, 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  communication  of  Mr.  Thomas  McGe- 
chin,  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Paper  Mulberry^  Broussonettia  papyrifera, 
have  considered  the  matter,  and  beg  to 
make  the  following  report : 

Trees  and  plants  are  seldom  injured  by 
the  frost,  sun,  or  the  changes  of  tempers 
ture,  in  the  climate  of  their  nativity.  It  is 
where  they  are  subjected  to  different  climatic 
influences  that  they  are  liable  to  be  unfavor- 
ably affected,  and  this  is  always  in  propor*. 
Uon  to  the  violence  of  the  change.        , 

The  idea  of  acclimating  a  plant,  is  alto«^ 
gether  k  fallacy.  No  change  is  ever  effected 
by  which  a  tree  or  plant  is  capacitated,  ta 
endure  a  more  rigorous  temperature  than  in 
its  original  condition.  If  it  were  otherwise^ 
the  most  tender  tropical  plants  could,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  be  exposed  to  our  severe  win- 
ters without  harm  to  them.  It  will  not  be 
pretended  that  this  has  ever  been  observed. 

The  Paper  Mulberry  is  an  exoOe,  a  native 
of  a  more  temperate  zone  than  ours,  add  is 
therefore  not  capable  of  enduring  the  se- 
verity of  our  climate,  without  receiving  aoior^ 
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or  less  harm,  when  the  extremes  of  cold 
occttr.  If  it  were  as  hardy  as  our  native 
trees,  it  would  have  fared  like  them  under 
the  circumstances.  That  it  did  not,  after  a 
residence  here  of  half  a  century  or  more, 
proves  the  above  position  to  be  sound. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  "  the  early  flow- 
ing of  the  sap  in  the  spring,  being  checked 
by  hard  frost,  which  was  followed  by  warm 
sun,"  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
such  of  the  trees  as  had  not  been  previously 
killed  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  winter. 

When  the  functions  of  the  tree  or  plant 
are  in  active  operation,  with  the  sap-vessels 
filled,  if  suddenly  congealed  by  frost,  the 
natural  consequence  is,  that  the  congealed 
sap  is  expanded  until  it  bursts  the  fibers  of 
the  vessels.  When  in  this  condition,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  the  mischief  is  com- 
pleted by  the  sudden  thawing  and  the  con- 
sequent chemical  change  in  the  sap,  by 
which  its  characters  are  altered,  and  from 
which  death  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
If  the  sun's  rays  are  excluded  from  a  tree 
or  plant  in  the  frozen  condition,  and  the 
thawing  be  effected  more  slowly,  the  sap 
may  not  be  very  injuriously  affected ;  and 
though  the  tree  or  plant  have  received  harm, 
it  is  enabled,  by  the  vital  force  remaining,  to 
throw '  off  the  injury .  and  soon  resume  its 
healthy  action.  This  satisfactorily  explains 
the  reason  why  "  those  not  so  much  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  protected  by  a  dose  box,  or  in 
a  yard,  are  the  least,  and  some  of  them  but 
liUle  hurt." 

With  due  respect,  your  committee  submit 
.the  above,  and  ask  to  be  discharged. 

A.  H.  Ernst,  1 

John  Lka,       >  ComndUee. 

M.  KXLLT,  ) 

This  report  was  on  motion  accepted,  and 
then  excited  a  very  animated  discussion, 
which  was  eontinned  by  adjournment*  until 
4Bftfearday,  October  30,  when  the  main  prop* 


osition  of  the  report  was  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  below  in  italics,  and 
by  changing  the  words  "  a  fallacy"  into  «r- 
roneaus.  Thus:  <*The  idea  of  acclimating 
or  changing  the  natural  ccnstituHon  of  a  plant 
or  Us  ofsetSt  is  altogether  erroKtous."  With 
this  amendment  the  report  was  adopted  and 
the  subject  dismissed. 

As  this  discussion  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  it  will  be  desirable  to  present 
some  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  both 
sides,  of  the  great  question,  or  issue  made 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  idea  of 
ACCLIMATION.  It  may  not  be  apparent  to  the 
reader  that  the  Society  has  made  any  yerj 
great  advance  in  knowledge,  or  that  the 
members  have  finally  arrived  at  a  correct 
conclusion ;  but  the  discussion  has  elicited 
a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  caused  consid- 
erable research  ;.  whether  to  the  elimination 
of  truth,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  large 
majority  of  the  Society  considered,  that  by 
the  amended  proposition  of  the  report,  they 
have  set  forth  an  axiom  which  will  correct 
errors  that  have  prevailed  in  this  commu- 
nity, respecting  the  possibility  of  rendering 
tender  southern  plants,  hardy. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Gkorge 
Graham  advanced  that  southern  plants  may 
be  acclimated,  and  supported  his  views  with 
forcible  arguments,  culled  from  botanical  au- 
thors of  high  standing.  He  then  referred  to 
the  peaches  on  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
where  these  trees,  having  become  accli* 
mated,  endured  severe,  long  continued  cold, 
and  ripened  fine  crops,  as  he  could  testify 
from  personal  enjoyment  of  them. 

Mr.  Graham  objected  to  the  report  on  ac- 
count of  its  assertion  of  aeelimation  being 
a  fallaey,  which  he  considered  untenable. 
He  cited  the  history  of  the  Fig,  which  had 
been  carried  from  Italy  to  England,  and  was 
stiS  tivti^  in  Devonshire,  and  was  lai^ger 
than  this  tree  grows  in  Italy.    He  admitted 
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that  the  situation  was  favorable.  He  quoted 
botanists  who  had  given  a  wider  range  to 
some  kinds  of  fruits.  Towers  stated  that 
the  Peach  would  grow  from  thirtj  to  fifty 
degrees,  but  it  might  be  grown  in  any  lati- 
tude by  seedlings  which  became  inured,  and 
would  become  hardy.  He  then  cited  Rev. 
Thomas  Millner's  Gallery  of  Nature,  and 
read  a  very  interesting  quotation  upon  vege- 
table physiology ;  Towers  was  also  quoted 
in  reference  to  the  Peach. 

Mr.  Foote  claimed  that  there  were  limils, 
beyond  which  plants  would  not  bear  remo- 
val or  change  of  climate,  and  that  southern 
plants  bear  the  change  to  the  north  better 
than  northern  plants  to  the  south. 

Mr.  McAvoy  thought  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  acclimating;  he  thought  the  Brous- 
Bonettia  in  question,  was  killed  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  sap,  and  that  they  always  would 
be  subject  to  similar  death  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Anthony  believed  that  man  could 
overcome  nature,  and  that  plants  might  be 
acclimated ;  he  referred  to  the  Ailanthus  as 
capable  of  acclimation  everywhere. 

Mr.  Ernst  thought'  nothing  had  been 
urged  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  acclimation — 
and  proceeded  very  ably  to  advocate  the 
opposite  doctrine  as  contained  in  the  report. 
He  reminded  the  Society  that  the  peach  re- 
ferred to  as  having  been  acclimated,  was 
not  a  tropical  plant. 

Mr.  Kelly  thought  that  all  plants  had  a 
certain  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
circumstances  around  them,  but  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  acclimation,  and 
thought  it  was  attempted  to  prove  the  theory 
by  very  unfair  data — without  studying  or 
regarding  the  laws  of  physical  geography, 
and  referred  to  many  introduced  plants  that 
were  first  treated  as  hothouse  subjects,  and 
afterward  discovered  to  be  hardy.  He  did 
not  know  one  plant,  that  was  propagated  by 


dividon,  which  was  more  hardy  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bateham,  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  con- 
firmed the  views  of  the  report  and  knows 
of  no  plant  becoming  more  hardy,  unless, 
perhaps,  sometimes  a  more  hardy  variety 
were  grown  from  seed. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  learned 
that  the  peach  in  Tampico  retamed  its  green 
leaves  all  winter,  and  no  fruit  buds  were 
formed.  He  had  grown  the  Black  Hamburg 
grape  for  twenty-five  years,  and  they  were 
generally  killed  to  the  ground,  and  appeared 
no  more  hardy  than  at  first. 

Mr.  Ferris  asserted  that  some  plants  did 
become  more  hardy  in  peculiar  situations, 
and  that  to  a  certain  extent,  plants  did  have 
the  power  of  becoming  more  firm  and  re- 
sisting in  their  constitution  and  fiber. 

To  this  it  was  answered  that  plants  fos- 
tered and  forced  under  the  regimen  of 
hothouse,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  sustain 
a  sudden  exposure  to  the  changes  of  a  nor- 
thern climate,  and  therefore,  if  a  comparison 
were  instituted  between  such,  and  others  of 
the  same  kind  that  had  been  grown  in  the 
open  air,  the  latter  would  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear more  hardy. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  mem- 
bers should  endeavor  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term  acdimatum, 

Mr.  Ernst  responded  that  it  meant,  be- 
coming accustomed  to  a  climate  different 
from  its  own,  and  sustained  his  report  by 
repeating  that  we  can  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  plant  as  an  individual,  whatever 
may  be  done  by  raising  seedlings  from  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan  thoughtitmeantthataplant 
might  be  carried  to  a  different  latitude  from 
that  where  it  originated,  and  succeed  well 
in  its  new  home.  He  cited  the  Catawba 
Orape  and  Peach — he  quoted  the  accounts 
of  the  Orange,  which  thrives  better  now  in 
Louisiana  than  it  did  originally,  but  he 
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tiioiight  the  original  individnal  would  not 
generally  become  more  hardy,  but  that  the 
only  way  to  acclimate  a  plant  was  to  do  it 
by  raising  seedlings. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  thought  that  a  plant 
eould  only  be  rendered  more  hardy  by  seed- 
lings— except,  perhaps  the  Ailanthus,  which 
he  found  much  more  hardy  now  than  it 
was  originally. 

Mr.  Sleath  thought  no  southern  plant 
could  be  acclimated  nor  rendered  more 
hardy  than  at  first.  He  had  found  the  seed- 
ling Cucumbers,  Tomatos  and  other  delicate 
plants  were  just  as  tender  now  as  when 
they  were  first  introduced. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Siewers  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Horticultural  Society : 

GxNTLSMBN  I — Somc  twcuty  ycars  ago,  the 
nurseries  in  Pennsylvania  were  doing  a 
land  office  business  with  the  Paper  Mulberry, 
which  business  was,  however,  cut  short  by 
the  severe  cold  of  February,  1833,  which 
destroyed  them  almost  totally.  Since  then, 
this  tree  has  been  seldom  recommended  by 
nurserymen,  and  the  last  winter  has  again 
almost  exterminated  it.  On  examining  the 
dead  trees  in  the  spring,  the  bark  is  found 
in  whole  or  in  part,  burst  off  from  the  wood 
of  the  trunk,  (the  branches  escaping  with 
less  damage,)  and  where  the  separation  is 
only  partial,  the  tree  often  recovers.  This 
is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the 
freezing  sap  and  the  unyielding  nature  of 
the  bark  of  this  tree. 

I  recollect  some  twenty  large  apricot  trees 
that  were  nearly  ruined  in  1833,  by  the 
same  cause.  They  had  been  budded  on 
plum  stocks,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground ; 
the  apricot  bark  remained  sound  while  the 
plum  bark  was  very  much  torn  and  loosened. 
The  Ailanthus  doubtless  escapes  on  account 
•of  its  porous  and  expansive  bark. 

I  believe  that  a  tree  cultivated  on  an  ele- 
vation, will  bear  the  same  degree  of  cold. 


better  than  one  of  the  same  kind  grown  on 
low  ground ;  but  take  a  bud  from  the  tgspa- 
renily  acclimated  peach-tree  on  the  Alle- 
ghany mountain,  and  insert  it  into  a  tree  at 
its  base,  and  you  will  find  that  the  virtues 
of  the  parent  will  not  descend  to  its  offspring. 
To  acclimate  a  plant,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  change  its  material,  and  if  we  can  do  that, 
we  shall  doubtless  also  have  quite  a  differ* 
ent  plant ;  chemistry  teaches  that  it  only 
requires  a  different  proportion  of  the  same 
elements  to  produce  something  of  a  very 
opposite  character. 

October  22,  1852. 

The  Secretary,  having  been  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  noting  the  rapid  remarks  of  the 
many  energetic  speakers  upon  this  wordy 
topic,  begs  to  be  allowed  a  comer  now,  to 
express  his  views  quietly.  He  is  disposed 
to  sustain  partially  the  propositions  of  the 
communication  and  those  of  the  report  also, 
believing  them  to  be  founded  in  the  plainest 
common  sense,  and  in  the  axioms  of  physics 
and  physiology. 

According  to  the  latter,  vegetable  physi* 
ology*  ^h®  warmth  of  spring,  acting  upon  the 
terminal  and  other  buds,  the  foci  of  the  vnte/- 
Uy  of  a  tree,  excites  them  into  action,  and 
they  mysteriously  send  down  word  to  the 
rootlets  to  open  their  mouths,  spon^ioles;  not 
only  so,  but  they  send  the  material  to  make 
new  mouths,  and  thereby  a  supply  of  fluid 
is  obtained  from  the  moist  earth  to  fill  the 
vessels  conveying  the  upward  current  or  flow 
of  sap.  According  to  the  former,  physic*, 
when  the  tree  is  in  this  condition,  with  its 
vessels  distended  with  sap  or  fluid,  suscep- 
tible to  the  action  of  freezing,  if  now  it  be 
subjected  to  one  of  those  changes  of  tempe- 
rature called  late  frosts,  the  natural  result 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  axionks 
referred  to,  that  the  fluids  become  solid* 
and  expanding,  burst  the  connections  of  the 
organs,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  tree*  and 
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aa  these  vessels  lie  between  the  bark  and  I  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  that  in*- 


tbe  wood,  the  former,  in  severe,  cases,  will 
be  reft  from  the  latter.  Now  this  will  occur 
after  a  single  night's  frost,  if  the  depression 
of  the  temperature  have  been  considerable, 
just  as  readily  as  if  the  cold  have  been  con- 
tinued longer  and  not  more  extreme;  for 
the  injurj  depends  upon  a  previous  flow  of 
sap. 

True,  the  sunshine  is  always  injurious  in 
its  action  upon  frozen  succulent  vegetation, 
and  they  will  frequently  recover,  even 
very  delicate  plants,  if  they  be  thawed  in 
the  dark  or  under  the  earth.  But  it  will  not 
do  to  blame  old  Sol  with  all  the  damage, 
when  it  has  been  proved  by  the  laws  of 
physics  that  the  action  of  the  frost  alone  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  injury  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  its  having  been  observed  to  occur 
most  fatally  "on  the  sunny  side,"  may  only 
indicate  that  the  previoui  influence  of  the 
sunshine  had  enabled  the  roots  on  the  warm- 
er sides  of  the  tree  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  buds  above,  and  send  up  the  juices 
tbrough  the  vessels  on  the  side  of  the  tree 
belonging  to  them.  Hence,  as  these  are  not 
always  exactly  straight,  but  often  tortuous, 
winding  sometimes  round  the  tree,  so  we 
find  the  loosened  bark  often  inclined  more 
or  less  in  a  spiral  manner. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  similar  discussions,  has  grown  out  of 
the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  terms. 
Aedimated  is  a  term  borrowed  from  medical 
science,  where  its  precise  meaning  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  lexicographers,  "habituated  to 
a  foreign  climate,  or  a  climate  not  native ; 
or  so  far  accustomed  to  a  foreign  climate  as 
not  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  endemic  dis- 
eases." Here,  in  its  legitimate  sphere,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  no  reference  to  temperature, 
but  exclusively  to  disease.  In  our  use  of 
the  word,  however,  we  have  applied  it  to  a 
plant  becoming  accustomed  to  a  lower  or 


cident  to  its  natural  habitat. 

Now  whether  there  be  in  plants  any  saA 
power  of  accommodating  themselves  U)  sur- 
rounding circumstances  not  native  to  them, 
or  to  a  climate  the  means  or  extremes  of  which 
differ  materially  from  its  own;  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  The  investigaUon  in- 
volves a  long  and  extensive  series  of  obser- 
vations, uot  only  upon  the  individual  plant 
in  various  localities,  but,  before  this,  we 
must  have  accurately  ascertained  the  natu- 
ral range  of  the  species  and  variety  under 
consideration ;  and  it  appears  that  this  range 
is  naturally  very  wide  in  certain  plants. 

The  report  has  very  wisely  assumed  that 
the  use  of  the  term  acclimation,  should  be 
applied  to  an  individual,  and  its  offsets,  not 
to  any  nor  all  of  the  possible  varieties  that 
shall  spring  from  its  seed,  which  may  have 
been  even  fertilized  by  hardy  plants  of  the 
same,  or  closely  allied  species — ^that  would 
involve  other  questions. 

This  question  of  seedlings,  though  not 
now  on  the  tapis,  has  been  frequently  alln« 
ded  to  in  this  discussion,  and  may  be  noticed 
en  passant,  for  I  think  too  much  importance 
has  been  accorded  to  it,  and,  except  by  hy- 
bridation from  a  hardier  specimen,  I  do 
not  believe  the  probability  of  procuring  one 
hardy  seedling  among  ten  thousand,  from 
tender  plants,  would  be  worth  calculating  as 
a  fraction  of  a  chance.  Look  at  the  myri- 
ads of  our  herbaceous  annuals  that  spring 
up  in  the  seed  beds,  and  as  volunteers,  they 
are  as  susceptible  to  the  depressions  of  tem- 
perature now,  as  they  were  when  first  intro- 
duced from  more  genial  and  equable  climes. 

But  enough  has  been  said  already;  the 
honest  and  earnest  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee,  evidently  desired  to  set  forth  the  fallaey, 
as  he  considers  it,  which  has  been  advocated 
by  some,  respecting  the  acdvmation  of  treea 
to  the  particular  neighborhood  where  they 
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Are  grown.  Whereas,  diffiealties  referred  to 
&  want  of  aoclimation  are  all  explicable, 
much  more  satisfactorily,  by  reference  to  the 
exposure  of  a  long  journey,  to  bad  growing, 
to  bad  packing,  to  an  occasional  freezing 
and  drying  while  out  of  the  ground,  to 
a  great  change  of  soil,  and  partly,  also,  no 
doubt,  to  a  higher  or  lower  mean  tempera- 
lure,  or  to  greater  extremes  in  their  new 
homes,  than  had  been  their  wont. 

Those  who  advocate  the  necessity  of  ac- 
climating nursery  stocks,  certainly  do  a  good 
and  kind  act  to  their  neighbors,  by  receiv- 
ing  and  nursing  the  far-brought  trees,  that 
are  indeed  too  often  in  an  unfit  condition  to 
bear  the  chances  for  life,  presented  them  by 
field  or  orchard  culture,  but  which,  in  a  year 
or  two  of  good  care,  become  stout  and  well 
rooted,  so  as  to  be  "aeclimated"  to  the  re- 
gion where  they  are  to  be  planted  out. 

This  effect  of  frost  upon  vegetation  ap- 
pears to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  other 
observers,  and  among  them,  some  of  the 
most  accurate  and  scientific  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Lindley,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  English 
Horticulture,  has  recently  analyzed  some  of 
the  statements  of  European  naturalists,  and 
bis  remarks  and  quotations  furnish  some 
passages  which  may  be  cited  with  advan- 
tage m  this  place.  He  says :*  "he  was 
kd  to  inquire  mto  the  exact  manner  in  which 
the  death  of  plants  is  caused  by  cold ;  yerj 
little,  however,  is  to  be  learned  upon  this 
subject  from  the  wriiings  of  physiologists. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  frost  acts  me- 
chanically upon  the  tissue  of  plants  by  ex- 
panding the  fluid  they  contain,  and  bursting 
the  cells  or  vessels  in  which  it  is  inclosed.' 

'Mr.  Qoeppert,  of  Breslau,  denies  that 
this  supposed  laceration  of  the  vessels  takes 
place,  and  attributes  the  death  of  plants 
solely  to  an  extinction  of  vitality,  followed 
by  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
their  juices.' 

'  Professor  Morren,  of  Liege,  also  denies 
the  statement  as  to  burstinir,  and  assigns 
the  effect  to  other  causes.    He  says  that  no 

*Condetwed  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society *i 
Tranasctions. 


organ  is  torn  by  the  ac^on  of  frost,  except 
in  rare  cases.  That  none  of  the  elements 
of  plants  contained  in  the  vegetable  tissue 
undergo  any  alteration,  except  the  starch, 
which  is  sometimes  changea  into  sugar. 
That  the  dilation  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  sep* 
aration  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water. 
That  this  separation  of  air  is  the  most  inju- 
rious of  all  the  phenomena  attendant  upon 
freezing,  because  gases  are  thus  introduced 
into  organs  not  intended  to  elaborate  them^ 
and  bring  about  the  first  sta^s  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  sap,  so  that  with  a  thaw,  a  new 
chemical  action  commences,  destructive  of 
vegetable  life.  Water  is  also  driven  into 
the  air-cells  and  air-vessels,  so  that  the  func* 
tions  of  organs  are  inverted,  in  a  way  U> 
destroy  the  plants,  even  if  death  were  not 
produced  in  frozen  plants  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  their  juices,  the  loss  of  their  excita- 
bility and  the  chemical  disturbance  of  all 
their  contents.' " 

The  Professor's  observations  were  made 
upon  various  plants,  frozen  at  a  temperature 
of  from  four  to  nine  degrees  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit.  In  a  frozen  apple,  he  says,  "the 
ice  is  not  a  continuous  mass,  but  is  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  little  microscopic  icicles. 
If  we  thaw  them,  it  is  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  tittle  air-bubbles  are  extricated 
from  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which  has  there 
acquired  new  chemical  properties.  On  ex- 
amination, he  found  that  each  cell  is  filled 
with  a  small  icicle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
a  bubble  of  air;  each  cell  is  consequently 
expanded  by  freezing." 

Professor  Lindley  adds,  that  "  in  plants 
easily  killed  by  exposure  to  a  similar  degree 
of  cold,  he  could  not  find  the  vesicles  of  cel- 
lular tissue  separable  from  each  other,  even 
in  the  most  succulent  species,  and  concludes 
that  this  circumstance  is  not  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  destruction  of  vegetable  life, 
as  a  result  produced  upon  the  tissue  by  a 
great  intensity  of  cold.  He  did  find  it  lace- 
rated in  several  kistances,  however,  as  if  bj 
the  distension  of  the  fluid  it  had  contained. 
In  a  Stapelia,  the  whole  cellular  tissue  was 
soft  and  detbrmed,  as  if  it  had  been  distend- 
ed, with  but  little  power  of  recovering  itself 
again,  and  several  large  irregular  lacerated 
cavities  were  observed.  The  same  thing 
was  noticed  in  ether  plants,  but  in  no  case 
did  he  find  any  kind  of  tissue  ruptured,  ex- 
cept the  soft  cellular  dodecahedral  or  prts- 
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matical.  Pajen  also  recognizes  the  lacera> 
tion  of  tissue  by  frost.  Independently  of 
these  observations,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  frost  does  split  the  tissue  of  plants — ^the 
youngest  shoots  of  Erica  mediterranean  cin- 
erea  and  others,  -were  shivered  into  thous- 
ands of  pieces,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  January  ;  the  branches  of  the  melaleuca 
were  rent  to  their  points.  Even  the  com- 
mon holly  was  observed  with  its  bark  split 
and  rent  asunder  from  the  wood  below  it. 
'  An  oak  tree  of  six  feet  girth,  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  was  rent  to  the  heart,  in  the  se- 
Tcre  frost  of  last  winter,  in  two  different 
places,  eleven  inches  apart,  to  the  hight  of 
thirteen  feet  three  inches.' " 

Professor  Lindley  found  that  many  plants 
*'  in  a  frozen  state,  and  when  thawed,  con- 
tained air  where  fluid  naturally  existed,  and 
the  reverse ;  to  this  he  attributes  the  injury 
of  rapid  thawing,  because  time  is  not  allowed 
for  nature  to  restore  the  equilibrium  ;  the 
air,  forced  into  parts  not  intended  to  contain 
it,  is  expanded  violently,  increasing  the  dis- 
turbance. .  .  .  The  amylaceous  matter 
undergoes  alterations.  Professor  Morren 
found  that  when  potatos  are  frozen,  a  part 
of  their  starch  disappears,  and  he  suspected 
that  this  portion  had  furnished  the  sugar 
found  in  frozen  potatos  ?  He  believes  that 
generally,  starch  is  materially  altered  by 
freezing,  for  it  is  diminished  in  quantity  and 
the  residue  is  altered  in  its  arrangement  and 
appearance." 

He  sums  up  the  whole  in  the  following 
words :  **  The  mechaiucal  action  of  frost  may 
be  guarded  against,  to  a  great  extent.  A 
plant,. growing  in  a  dry  climate  or  in  a  dry 
soil,  thoroughly  drained  from  water  during 
winter,  will  resist  much  more  cold,  than  if 
cultivated  in  a  damp  climate,  in  wet  soil,  or 
in  a  situation  affected  by  water  in  winter. 
Whatever  renders  tissue  moist,  increases  its 
power  of  conducting  heat,  and  increases  the 
susceptibility  of  p>ants  to  the  influence  of 
frost,  and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  this 
humidity  will  diminish  their  conducting 
power.  This  is  an  invariable  law,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  | 
horticulture,  upon  attention  to  which  all  suc- 
cess in  the  ado^pUdsum  of  plants  to  a  dimaie 
less  warm  ikon  their  own  will  essentially  de* 
pend," 

These  are  sensible  views  of  "acdimation/* 
and  from  the  highest  authority. 


Jknalysia. 

The  following  Table  of  An&K'ses  mad«  by  Protetiior 
t  mroons  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisibury,  shows  tho  conipo- 
eiiion  ot  Uie  ash  of  grain  ami  straw  ni'our  mosit  val- 
uable Cereals,  etc. — Jour.  U.  S,  Af^r.  Soc. 
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ACBIMBNB0 

Tax  BchimcDcs  «re  a  family  of  plants 
well  adapted  for  dccoratin|  purpotes.  Tbej 
are  so  accommodating  ia  their  season  of 
Sower,  that,  where  you  can  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  little  fire  heat,  they  may  be 
had  in  flower  the  whole  year  round.  I  know 
of  no  other  plant  that  gives  a  greater 
amount  of  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  Flora, 
than  a  huge  mass  of  achimenes,  suspended 
in  a  rustic  basket,  and  id  full  bloom.  Their 
pretly  foliage,  the  delicacy  of  their  flowers, 
and,  above  all,  their  richness  of  color,  will 
always  make  them  favorites. 

The  achimenes  are  natives  of  Sonth  Am- 
erica ;  they  are  produced  from  small  scaly 
tubers,  and  grow  from  one  to  five  feet 
high  ;  they  have  opposite  hairy  leaves,  from 
the  azils  of  which  they  produce  their  flow- 
ers. Tbe  usual  time  of  blooming  is  from 
early  spring  till  the  end  of  summer. 

Soil.—The  compost  that  I  recommend  is 
a  mixture  of  rough,  fibrous  peat,  and  leaf 
mold,  ID  eqnat  proportions,  mixing  with 
them  a  little  fine,  clean  sand,  and  some  de- 
cayed sphagnum  moss,  chopped  fine. 

Culture. — About  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary, shake  out  the  tubers  from  ihe  pots  in 
which  they  have  been  at  rest,  and  plant 
them  in  pans  placed  in  the  stove,  in  order 
to  start  them  ;  when  they  have  attained  the 
hight  of  six  or  seven  inches  take  some  neat, 
clean  pans,  five  or  six  inches  deep,  place  a 
large  piece  of  potsherd  over  tbe  bole  at  tbe 


bottom,  fill  it  up  to  the  big;ht  of  one  and  a 
half  inches  with  smaller  pieces,  put  on  a  liltia 
moss,  and  (hen  the  compost ;  take  out  Uie 
plants  with  a  small  portion  of  soil  adhering 
to  their  roots,  taking  care  not  to  separate 
the  tubers,  and  place  them  in  the  pani. 
Twelve  plants  are  sufficient  for  a  pan  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  JjBy  the  plants  down 
about  one  inch  below  the  surface,  leaving 
only  about  two  inches  of  the  top  to  be  turned 
up  perpendicularly,  and  secured  to  neat  lit< 
tie  stakes;  water  them  freely  without  wetting 
the  leaves,  and  never  nse  the  syringe  ;  place 
the  plants  in  the  stove,  where  they  will  hara 
a  tolerably  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  seventy  to  eigb^ 
degrees,  till  they  begin  to  flower  i  then  re- 
move them  to  a  house  that  is  a  little  cooler, 
to  prolong  their  flowering.  When  the  stems 
have  done  blooming,  they  naturally  die 
down ;  the  tubers  are  then  stowed  away  in 
pots  in  a  dry  situation,  until  the  time  for 
planting  them  again  returns. 

Proptt^orioB.— Achimenes  may  be  propa- 
gated by  scales,  leaves,  or  cuttings.  Fint, 
by  scales :  take  the  tubers  and  rub  the  scales 
one  from  another ;  place  them  in  a  pan  in  a 
mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mold,  and  sand  ;  and 
you  will  have  as  many  plants  as  there  were 
scales.  Second,  by  leaves:  choose  nice, 
healthy  leaves,  separate  them  from  the 
parent  plant,  make  a  clean  transverse  cut 
at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  stick  their  ends 
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into  some  fine  clean  dand,  round  the  edge  of 
a  catting  pot ;  and  in  two  weeks,  if  prop- 
erly attended  to,  they  will  be  rooted. 
Third,  by  cuttings  of  young  wood,  placed 
in  the  sand,  and  set  in  a  close  frame  in  a 
stove,  or  with  a  bell-glass  over  them. 

Thomas  Hutchinson, 

Reading  Road  Nursery,  Cincmnaii,  0. 
CiBcumATi,  October  18, 1852. 
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Report  of  the  Vegetable  Committee. 

To  thi  Prestdeni  and  Members  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society: 

GsNTLXMKN : — It  was  with  pleasure  your 
committee  viewed  the  excellent  display  of 
vegetables  at  your  late  exhibition.  We  are 
all  agreed  in  declaring  it  to  be  decidedly  the 
best  ever  exhibited  in  your  rooms. 

In  examining  the  quality  of  these  vege- 
tables, we  were  led  to  admire  the  skill  and 
industry  of  our  predecessors,  who,  by  their 
care  and  labor,  have  produced  such  a  valu- 
able assortment  of  useful  vegetables.  Upon 
those  who  have  succeeded  them,  and  now 
fill  their  places,  devolves  the  delightful 
privilege  and  duty  of  carrying  forward  this 
improvement.  Had  we  time  and  room  in 
this  report,  we  should  call  attention  to  the 
primitive  condition  of  our  most  esteemed 
yegc  tables. 

At  some  future  time,  (if  desirable  to  the 
society,)  we  will  enter  more  fully  into  this 
subject,  when  we  shall  take  up  the  list  of 
plants  now  cultivated  for  food.  We  shall 
then  learn  what  these  plants  once  were,  and 
what,  by  careful  cultivation,  they  have  now 
become.  The  size  and  weight  of  some  of 
the  best  specimens  that  have  been  produced 
will  be  given. 

Nearly  all  of  our  vegetables  are  the 
offspring  of  wild  plants  from  the  fields, 
ditches,  and  sea-shores — where,  perhaps, 
others  equally  valuable  remain,  to  be  intro- 
duced and  improved  at  some  future  period. 


Much  has  already  been  done,  but  we  believe 
much  more  may  still  be  accomplished. 

It  is,  in  some  cases,  by  contrast  alone 
that  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the  full 
force,  and  the  great  and  striking  differences ; 
and  it  is  only  by  comparing  what  gardening 
and  gardeners  v^ere  a  hundred  years  ago, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  may  ultimately  become. 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  practice 
and  progress  of  gardening  has  not  been 
outrun  by  the  onward  course  of  any  ope^ 
rative  science  whatever.  The  movement  is 
still  onward,  and  it  is  daily  acquiring  fresh 
energy  and  strength. 

If,  during  the  years  that  are  past,  the  in* 
telligence  of  gardeners  has  made  such  rapid 
strides,  what  may  be  expected  now,  in  these 
days  of  horticultural  magazines  and  reviews^ 
when  the  facilities  of  acquiring  and  com- 
municating knowledge  and  prosecuting  im- 
provements are  increased  a  hundred-fold^ 
and  brought  within  the  reach  of  all !  If  a 
taste  for  gardening,  and  some  knowledge  of 
its  ''mysteries''  have  been  spread  among 
those  who  are  not  its  professors,  but  who 
have  become  its  patrons,  we  may  be  led  to 
expect  that  by  the  force  of  example  the 
same  spirit  will  become  more  or  less  infused 
into  every  class  of  society.  The  success  of 
those  who  produced  the  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  vegetables  which  graced  the  tables 
of  our  last  horticultural  exhibition,  no  less 
than  the  admiration  of  those  who  visited 
our  rooms  on  that  occasion,  can  not  be  hid- 
den under  a  bushel. 

In  gardening,  not  only  are  the  treasures 
of  beauty  displayed,  but  the  useful  is  also 
presented  to  view ;  and  those  economists  or 
utilitarians  who  prefer  what  is  tangible  and 
practically  useful,  are  brought  under  tribute 
to  admire,  as  well  as  under  deep  obligation 
to  those  who,  at  our  late  exhibition,  proved 
the  boundless  capabilities  of  improvement 
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to  which  our  culinarj  vegetables  are  sus- 
ceptible. 

It  would  be  unfair  in  jour  committee  to 
make  any  further  remarks  on  the  quality  of 
the  various  lots  of  vegetables.  They  were 
all,  in  our  estimation,  good,  and  our  list  of 
awards  will  show  what  are  considered  the 
best. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  numerous  competitors, 
having  endeavored  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  thankless  duty  imposed  upon  us. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  your 
list  of  prizes,  at  your  late  show,  was  far  too 
low  for  the  articles  exhibited  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  would  recommend  your  next 
year's  premium  list  to  be  a  little  more  liberal. 
We  should  be  neglectful  in  our  duty,  if  we 
omitted  to  press  this  subject  on  your  atten- 
tion. Although  we  are  not  members  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society,  we  wish  the  vegetables 
to  maintain  their  proper  standing  in  all 
societies  professing  to  be  horticultural. 
We  are,  gentlemen,  yours,  etc., 
Richard  Davies,  Chairmcm, 

[This  report  should  have  appeared  in  the  account 
of  the  Fall  Show,  in  last  number,  but  was  not  prepared 
in  time.J 

Beets. 

farmer's  CtUB,  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

On  this  subject  the  following  facts  were 
elicited.  The  beet  is  a  native  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  takes  its 
name  from  its  seed  vessel,  which,  when  it 
swells  in  the  soil,  has  the  shape  of  the 
second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  Beta. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  beets  now  being 
cultivated.  The  leading  sorts  are  the  Early 
Blood  turnip-rooted,  the  Long  Blood,  and 
the  White  Field,  or  Sugar  Beet. 

Cultivation. — If  the  planting  be  delayed 
till  May  or  June,  for  the  principal  crop,  the 
results  will  be  better ;  for  if  stinted  by  early 
frosts,  beets  seldom  recover  the  ill  effects 
arising  from  such  accident.  For  early  use, 
however,  the  Early  Turnip-rooted  Blood  may 
be  sown  in  drills  one-half  inch  deep,  and 
eighteen  inches  apart,  dropping  the  seed  at 


three  inches  apart  in  the  drills ;  and  in  light 
ground  they  should  be  firmly  rolled.  Am 
the  seed  vessel  of  the  beet  seed  contains 
several  seeds  each,  it  is  necessary,  at  the 
end  of  Bve  or  six  weeks,  to  thin  out  the 
crop  to  six  inches  apart,  leaving  the  stronger 
plants  to  perfect  themselves.  These  early 
pullings  are  used  as  greens,  and  bring  a 
nigh  price  in  our  markets. 

They,  in  common  with  all  beets,  require 
a  deep  mellow  soil,  and  if  highly  manured 
the  previous  year,  will  give  better  results 
than  if  specially  manured  at  the  time  of 
planting  the  crop.  Super-phosphate  of  lime 
and  ammonia,  add  materially  to  the  results 
of  this  crop.  They  should  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
between  the  rows  should  be  frequency  dis- 
turbed. Market  gardeners  are  now  raising 
a  kind  of  Long-blood  beet,  known  by  the 
various  names  of  Rochester,  Quaker,  Laxy- 
man's.  Blood  and  1  adish-rooted  beet,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  other  names.  It  is  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  true  Long-blood 
beet,  but  is  more  regular  in  shape,  smoother 
in  surface,  and  grows  eight  or  ten  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  rendering  it  easy  to  pu]l« 
which  probably  gives  it  its  more  general 
name,  Lazyman*s  beet.  The  White  beet, 
in  garden  culture,  is  only  esteemed  for  its 
stalks  or  mid-rib  of  the  leaves,  which,  when 
free  from  the  leafy  part,  is  sometimes  used 
in  soups,  or  if  peeled  and  stewed  may  be 
eaten  as  asparagus.  Whyte's  New  Blood- 
beet  and  the  London  Blood  beet,  are  both 
supposed  by  many  to  be  improvements  upon 
the  Long-blood.  The  Silver  Sea-kale  beet 
somewhat  resembles  the  White  beet,  its 
leafy  ribs  are  larger,  and  has  the  flavor  of 
Sea-kale  when  cooked. 

The  Sugar  beet  and  Mangel-Wurzel  ars 
usually  raised  for  cattle,  and  of  which  almost 
any  amount  per  acre  may  be  produced,  by 
judicious  manure.  The  Bassano  beet  is  the 
best  for  family  use,  and  is  indeed  a  luxury 
as  a  vegetable ;  but  its  whitish  or  yellowish 
color,  with  a  red  tinge  on  the  edge  of  its 
annular  rings,  render  it  unsightly  on  the 
table,  and  it  will  not  sell  in  the  market — 
The  Yellow  Turnip-rooted  beet  is  nearly  or 
quite  gone  out  of  use.  Of  the  commoner 
kinds  of  field  beets,  (Sugar  beet  and  Man- 
gold Wurtzel,)  two  thousand  bushels  have 
been  raised  to  the  acre,  some  of  which 
weighed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds ;  and 
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it  will  be  recollected  that  at  a  late  meeting  j  without  opening.     The  trees  were  the  gift 


of  the  Farmer's  Club,  two  beets  from  Cali- 
fornia were  exhibited,  one  of  which  weighed 
sixty-four  pounds.  .' 

As  gardeners  plant  beets,  they  use  .at  the 
rate  of  ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  but  for 
field  culture,  when  distance  is  left  to  plow 
between  the  rows,  half  that  quantity  is  suf- 
ficient. A  pound  of  the  seed  measures  about 
two  qunrts,  and  each  capsule  contains  four 
or  five  seeds.  About  the  end  of  October, 
the  beets  should  be  taken  up,  the  leaves  cut 
off  within  two  inches  of  the  crown,  and  the 
roots  put  away  in  a  dry  cellar.  They  may 
be  kept  out  of  doors,  and  even  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  being  suflSciently 
covered  to  protect  them  from  frosts. 

To  obtain  the  seed,  plant  out  the  principal 
roots  early  in  spring,  rejecting  those  that 
are  fibrous  or  ill- figured.  As  a  food  for 
cows,  beets  are  only  second  to  carrots, 
causing  them  to  give  ^ood  supplies  of  milk, 
and  of  good  flavor.  For  fatting  cattle  they 
are  very  8er\iceable,  and  should  be  alterna- 
ted with  carrots  and  other  roots.  They  are 
sometimes  fed  to  horses,  being  finely  cut 
and  mixed  with  dry  feed,  etc.  Swine  are 
fond  of  beets,  and  will  fatten  upon  them. 
No  dairyman  or  cattle  breeder  should  be 
without  this  crop.  A  cow  may  be  kept  the 
year  round  on  the  beets  raised  from  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  or  less.  The  making  of  sugar 
from  beets,  so  extensively  practiced  in 
France,  can  not  be  pursued  in  this  country 
with  profit.  The  prolific  results  of  the 
sugar  growers  of  Louisiana  will  probably 
forever  prevent  the  making  of  sugar  from 
beets  in  the  United  States. —  Work.  Fanner. 


Oleanders  and  Glycine.— Queries. 

Dr.  Warder  : — I  have  been  in  possession 
of  two  oleanders  for  three  years  ;  they  are 
fine,  thrifty,  healthy  shrubs  ;  and  yet  when 
the  buds  attain  the  size  of  the  branch  I 
inclose,  they  drop  off,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  flower.  The  roots  have  plenty  of  good 
earth,  they  are  shifted  every  spring  into  new 
tubs,  and  well  watered  with  manure  water 
during  the  growing  season.  However,  last 
snmmer  they  were  transplanted  into  the 
garden,  with  a  hope  of  success.  The  buds 
attaiiied  a  larger  sise  there,  but  dropped 


of  ^  friend,  and  therefore  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  them  ;  and  yet  I  am  somewhat  unwil- 
ling to  cherish  them  longer,  unless,  like  the 
barren  *'fig  tree,"  their  deficiency  can  be 
discovered  and  removed.  I  have  had  many 
varieties  of  plants,  and  succeeded  well  in 
flowering  all,  but  these  and  a  glycine.  The 
latter  has  a  western  exposure,  is  planted  in 
loose,  rich  soil,  and  in  winter  is  usually 
killed  back  two-thirds  of  the  last  summer's 
growth  ;  it  has  not  bloomed,  is  four  years 
old,  and  grows  most  rapidly.  I  have 
thought  of  removing  it  to  a  south  window ; 
but  the  catalogues  place  it  among  the  hardy 
climbers,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  it 
would  become  acclimated. 

Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?  The  cause 
may  be  quite  apparent  to  a  gardener  or 
florist  more  experienced  than  myself.  It  is 
a  problem  to  me. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  so  few  communications 
from  ladies  in  the  Review.     Are  our  l^y 
florists  all  mutes. ^    Speak ! — some  one — and 
we'll  know.    Yours,  etc., 

Nanct  Anns  Shepherd, 

Ripley t  Ohio, 

Remarks. — Madame :  I  thank  you  for 
presenting  your  troubles,  and  writing  over 
your  own  signature;  that  is  womanly .--> 
Well  do  you  ask  why  your  sister  gardeners 
and  florists  do  not  write  mo}e  for  me.  They 
do  it ;  but  you  have  not  detected  them,  de- 
prived of  their  maiden  signatures ;  others 
have  been  equally  undiscerning.  I  value 
my  female  correspondents  much,  and  trust 
tt^y  will  continue  to  send  in  their  favors, 
and  signatures — ^whether  with  signatures  of 
their  own,  or  over  names  assumed  for  the 
printed  page ;  but  they  must  always  expect 
to  favor  the  editor  with  their  legal  cogno- 
men. 

I  suppose  you  have  cherished  your  olean- 
ders too  well,  and  fed  them  too  bountifully. 
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for  them  to  bloom.  In  studying  the  natural 
history  of  vegetables,  we  soon  discover  that 
with  many,  perhaps  most  plants,  a  state  of 
excessive  growth  is  not  compatible  with 
abundant  bloom  and  fruiting.  Grow  your 
plants  this  year,  and  bloom  them  next  year, 
and  afterward,  until  they  need  new  wood, 
is  a  good  rule  with  many  species,  and  the 
oleander,  or  Nerium  splendens,  is  one  of 
this  class.  You  have  probably  nursed  your 
plants  into  a  vigorous  growth  of  thrifty 
wood,  by  shifting  them  every  year,  and 
lastly  by  planting  them  out  in  the  ground. 
Now,  then,  you  will  do  well  to  set  them  in 
large  pots  or  tubs — ^not  too  large,  neither  ; 
trim  them  judiciously,  and  place  them  in  a 
light  cellar  or  cool  room,  where  they  will 
not  freeze  too  hard — but  where  they  may 
enjoy  a  perfect  rest  or  hybernation  ;  during 
which  time  they  will  need  no  watering, 
especially  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
been  covered  with  some  substance  that  will 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  moi&ture  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

When  the  genial  influences  of  the  spring 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  rude 
blasts  of  winter — when  you  feel  satisfied 
that  no  more  ice  will  be  formed — take  the 
plants  out  into  a  mild  vernal  shower,  and 
dust  them  well  with  dry  ashes ;  the  lye  will 
effectually  cleanse  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  troublesome  coccus,  or  scale  insect, 
which  often  infests  this  plant.  You  may 
observe  that  the  underside  of  the  leaves  is 
dirty ;  in  which  case  be  sure  to  place  the 
plants  upon  their  side,  and  dust  well,  so  as 
to  reach  these  parts  with  the  ashes.  This 
rain  is  a  natural  method  of  syringing — and 
for  many  things  it  will  answer  very  well. 

After  this  dressing,  raise  up  your  plants, 
and  let  them  have  a  pretty  good  soaking  of 
water-neither  from  the  skies,  if  they  be 
propitious,  or  from  the  watering-pot,  if  April 
smiles  on  you. 


In  watering,  observe  the  advice  previously 
given  on  this  subject ;  beware  of  too  much 
moisture  when  the  plant  is  dormant,  and 
avoid  ftiequent  small  applications,  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  only,  when  it  is  grow- 
ing. Watch  against  severe  weather ;  or,  if 
convenient,  keep  the  plants  in  a  sheltered 
porch,  or  before  a  sunny  window,  in  a  cool 
room.  As  the  young  shoots  appear,  (which 
should  not  be  too  early,)  if  you  have  not 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  8oil«  apply 
the  manure  water,  largely  diluted  ;  but  sus- 
pend its  use  so  soon  as  the  flower  buds 
make  their  appearance,  when  you  will  sim- 
ply keep  up  a  proper  moisture  in  the  soil — 
allowing  the  plant  plenty  of  air  and  sun- 
shine. 

As  to  the  glycine,  you  must  have  patience, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  practice  a  little  craft. 
It,  too,  has  evidently  been  a  pet — if  not 
with  yourself,  it  has  at  least  been  a  favored 
child  of  mother  earth,  and  is  disposed,  in 
its  youth,  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for 
future  grandeur. 

The  horizontal  soft  shoots  of  this  plant 
are  its  favorite  mode  of  increase  in  the 
loose,  moist  soils  of  our  southern  states; 
they  are  like  runners,  and  strike  root  very 
freely.  Your  object  is  to  have  a  fine  flow- 
ering plant  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this 
end,  select  the  finest  shoot,  train  itTupward 
from  its  groveling  position — make  it  look 
upward— and  with  a  sharp  knife  sacrifice 
all  other  efforts  at  growth.  You  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  branch  becom- 
ing stouter  and  stronger,  when  you  may 
practice  summer  pruning,  by  pinching-in  the 
end  with  your  thumb  and  finger,  about  mid- 
summer. The  result  will  be,  the  swelling 
of  some  of  the  axillary  buds,  which  will 
branch  out,  or  prepare  for  branching,  next 
year.  You  will  thus  change  the  habit  or 
condition  of  the  plant,  and  will  soon  after- 
ward find  yourself  possessed  of  a  tery 
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hardy,  stocky,  bushy  plant,  rather  than  a  j 
tender  Tine. 

Now,  do  not  imagine  that  your  plant  has 
been  acdmaied — for  the  "  fallacy"  of  that 
doctrine  you  are  referred  to  the  Brousson- 
netic  discussion  on  pages  115  to  121.  The 
glycine  comes  from  a  southern  latitude,  and 
this  is  probably  near  its  northern  limit  on 
our  meridian  ;  it  is  therefore  liable  to  injury 
here  by  cold,  unless  it  has  been  accidentally 
or  purposely  brought  into  a  hardened  con- 
dition. When  once  established,  it  is  a  very 
hardy  plant,  which  will  delight  you  with  its 
lovely  flowers. 

Green  Asparagus,  again. 
Dr.  Wabdbr  : — In  your  May  number,  I 
notice  an  article  headed,  "How  to  grow 
Asparagus ;"  likewise  a  discussion  on  the 
green  and  white  varieties ;  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  my  mite  of  information. — 
Twenty -seven  years  ago  I  lived  at  a  situa- 
tion near  Bristol,  England.  My  father-in- 
law  lived  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  also 
in  the  capacity  of  gardener.  Having  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  him  one  day,  I  found  he 
was  cutting  this  vegetable  for  the  family — 
what  is  termed  "  white  asparagus"  by  some. 
After  having  done  this,  he  then  cut  some 
''green  asparagus"  for  his  own  family, 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  cutting  it 
close  to  the  ground.  This  was  boiled  in  the 
usual  way,  and  when  served  up  was  like  a 
dish  of  marrow — no  "blanched  horn,"  all 
eatable,  and  no  bones  left.  I  consider  it 
equal  to  broccoli,  and  milder  than  forced  sea- 
kale.  Ever  since  that  time  I  have  recom- 
mended green  asparagus  in  the  situations  at 
which  I  have  lived,  and  it  has  always  been 
preferred.  I  agrree  with  some  of  my  wor- 
thy friends  at  Cincinnati,  that  many  of 
the  market-going  people  would  be  preju- 
diced against  it  until  they  had  given  it  a 
trial,  and  then  I  am  persuaded  they  would 
buy  no  more  white  asparagus. 


My  mode  of  planting  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  William  Cox,  except  as  to  the 
width  of  my  beds;  which  I  stake  out  at 
three  feet  six  inohes,  and  plant  three  rows 
in  a  bed  at  twelve  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  twelve  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The 
alleys  are  two  feet  six  inches,  and  the  outer 
rows  are  nine  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
bed ;  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  not  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  surface.  I  pre- 
fer two  year  old  plants,  rather  than  one  or 
three  year  old.  I  cease  cutting  by  the  15tli 
of  June  invariably,  and  never  cut  too  hard. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  using  green 
asparagus,  inasmuch  as  you  need  no  aspar- 
agus knife  to  thrust  down,  and  destroy  hun* 
dreds  of  buds,  which  the  most  careful  hand 

can  not  always  avoid. 

William  Evaks. 
Walnut  Hills,  Ky. 

[The  propriety  of  wider  planting,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  have  already  been  pre- 
sented ;  but  space  is  considered  so  essential 
to  a  good  growth  of  this  vegetable,  that  it 
is  again  ur&red  upon  all  planters  to  use 
more  ground  in  the  culture  of  this  delicious 
vegetable.  Those  who  must  have  white 
stalks,  but  who  wish  them  tender,  are  re- 
minded of  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker— that  of  covering  the  beds  with  eight 
inches  of  spent  tan  after  the  fall  dressing. — 
En.  W.  H.  Rbv.] 


Winter  Digging. 
LxT  everybody  who  has  a  rod  of  ground 
for  a  garden — much  more,  those  who  wish 
to  excel  in  their  horticultural  productions — 
recollect,  that  next  to  pure  seed  and  good 
care,  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  is 
most  essential.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
putting  the  soil  in  good  condition,  is  to  have 
it  thoroughly  dug  in  the  autumn  and  thrown 
up  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  frost ;  for 
this  comminution  enables  the  earth  to  ab- 
sorb the  nutrient  gases  from  the  atmo9phere 
and  snow-water  during  the  winter,  and  it  is 
found  fine  and  mellow  in  the  spring. 
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VXtTBTARD   CALZnmAR   FOR   HOVBUBIIR   Aim    DECEKBHR. 


OwiNs  to  a  inisunderatnixiing  among  the 
pardes  coDcemed,  ttie  reader  was  deprived 
of  the  excellent  advice  upon  the  subject  of 
the  vintage  and  vJDe-mnking,  promiseil  for 
the  November  number.  Console  yourself 
that  it  was  too  late  to  be  rendered  useful 
during  this  seasoD,  and  be  assured  the  sub- 
ject will  be  incidentally  brought  up  befort: 
the  next  grape  harvest;  and  as  that  ap- 
proaches, if  "the  Calendar"  continues  toi 
gain  favor  in  your  eyes,  full  and  precise 
directions  will  appear — probably  in  the  last 
number  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  the  Calendar  for  October, 
you  were  told  that  little  remained  for  the 
vine-dresser  to  do  besides  setting  up  the 
leaning  stakes,  and  controlling  the  washings 
oL  the  rains.  Upon  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  subject,  however,  the  committee  think 
it  well  to  give  directions  at  this  time  re- 
specting the  work  which  may  or  should  be 
done  in  December. 

After  settjng  up  the  stakes,  so  that.tJie 
winter  storms  may  not  throw  them  down 
and  damage  the  vines,  the  neit  work  is  to 
draw  the  earth  up  about  Oxo  stocks,  espe- 
cially where  the  roots  have  been  washed 
bare  of  the  soil ;  this  will  protect  them  from 
the  direct  effects  of  the  cold,  and  also  pre- 


vent their  liability  to  be  heaved  up  by  the 
frosts. 

The  bands  should  pext  be  cut,  bo  that 
snows  will  not  break  the  vines,  and  also  to 
allow  them  to  dry  readily  after  a  rain,  for 
the  retention  of  moisture  would  be  injurious. 

In  Europe  many  vine-dressera  commence 
trimming  their  vineyards  soon  after  har- 
vesting the  grapes,  if  the  wood  be  perfectly 
ripe,  for  they  consider  that  the  vine  would 
lose  mnch  of  ils  sap  if  left  until  the  warm 
weather  in  February,  the  season  usually 
adopted  for  pruning.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  we  have  not  yet  had  mnch  ezperi- 
ence  in  this  country,  where  the  late  winter 
pruning  haa  been  chiefly  pursued.  Some 
persons,  however,  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment. One  of  the  committee  was  induced 
to  prune  a  part  of  his  vines  last  autumn, 
and  be  can  perceive  no  injurious  effecta,  (o 
a^y  the  least;  and  the  fall  cuttings,  put 
directly  into  the  ground,  havo  grown  ad- 
mirably, and  in  larger  proportion  than  osaaL 

ToungplatUt,  which  are  of  a  suitable  siK 
to  be  removed,  or  which  are  intended  for 
sale,  should  be  removed  from  the  nuraerj 
in  autumn,  when  the  ground  u  in  much 
better  condiUon  for  their  removal  than  it  is 
in  the  spring.    They  may  be  tied  up  ia 
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small  bandies,  say  of  twenty-five  each,  and 
either  heeled  in  and  nearly  corered  with 
soil,  or  set  in  sand  in  an  airy  cellar ;  in  the 
latter  situation  they  will  be  more  accessible 
ibr  pmning  and  shipping  daring  the  winter. 


Fall  planting  of  the  vineyard,  we  believe, 
has  not  been  practiced ;  bat  it  is  qaite  pro- 
bable that  it  would  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  setting  in  the  spring  season,  if 
the  land  have  been  prepared. 


dnmatlmB. 


THB    OZNCXNNATX    HORTIGUIiVURAZi    80CXBTT. 


Snrcx  the  autumnal  exhibition  of  this 
society,  there  has  been  more  spirit. in  the 
meetings  than  has  been  sometimes  observed 
after  the  excitement  of  a  great  exhibition. 
The  discussion  of  the  Broussonettia's  death, 
and  the  ''acclimation"  question,  has  at- 
tracted a  large  share  of  attention ;  besides 
which  the  tables  have  been  liberally  fur- 
nished with  interesting  fruits  at  every  meet- 
mg.  Mr.  Cox  exhibited  some  of  the  finest 
purple  Broccoli  that  we  have  ever  had  pre- 
sented, and  for  which  the  Secretary  was  verv 
glad  to  have  acknowledged  his  indebted- 
ness, as  he  declares  they  proved  quite  as 
good  as  they  were  handsome — more  than  it 
would  perhaps  always  be  safe  to  assert  of 
all  untried  beauties. 

The  largest  fruit  contributors  were  R. 
Buchanan  and  T.  Y.  Peticolas.  But  we 
were  also  indebted  to  Dr.  T.  W.  S.  Comett, 
of  Versailles,  Indiana,  for  some  of  the  finest 
and  largest  specimens  of  Pryor's  Red,  Put- 
nam Russet,  and  other  choice  varieties,  we 
have  ever  seen — excelling  even  the  beauti- 
ful fruits  we  have  previously  received  from 
this  amateur  horticulturist.  Our  only  re- 
gret was,  that  he  did  not  himself  accompany 
the  fruit,  and  enlighten  the  society,* by  a 
description  of  his  soil  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment. The  pears  and  preserved  cherries, 
from  £.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
were  welcome  presents,  and  gave  gi-eat  sat- 
isfaction.   These  interchanges  are  valuable. 

The  dahlias  continued  to  reign  the  su- 
preme glory  of  the  autumnal  wardens,  until 
the  morning  of  Nov.  8th,  when  the  frost 
blackened  them  entirely.  This  idant  has 
never  bloomed  more  magnificently  in  our 
neighborhood.  The  autumnal  rains  and 
exemption  irom  frost  iomished  flie  climatic 
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conditions  in  which  they  delight ;  for  they 
often  suffer,  during  midsammer,  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  can  not  recover  before  they 
are  cut  off  by  the  early  frosts  while-  bud- 
ding into  beauty.  The  crysanthemumi 
have  this  year  been  very  Iieautiful,  and 
have  attracted  great  and  deserved  admira- 
tion— especially  with  the  stock  of  new  Lili- 
putian  varieties  added  to  the  old  sorts.  The 
regular  show  day  of  these  autumnal  beau- 
ties was  November  6  ;  when  a  very  hand- 
some collection  was  brought  together. 

The  awards  of  the  flower  committee  are 
as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THK  FLOWSR  OOMMITTBX. 

Chrff9anthemum$. 

For  the  best  twelve,  in  pots,  to  John 

Sayers,  9^.00 

For  the  best  specimen  plant,  1.00 

For  the  best  cot  flowers,  in  single 
blooms,  2.00 

For  the  Liliputian  varieties  of  William 
Heaver,  and  a  nandsome  stand  of  different 
kinds,  in  bunches,  from  John  Bayers,  honor-* 
able  mention  is  made. 

VariHies  ExhibUei. 

William  Heaver — Chrysanthemums,  Lili- 
putians ;  Bella  Donna,  fiemettianum.  Em- 
press, Sulphurea,  Petit  Coucet,  Coronet, 
Henrietta  Salvio,  Mrs.  Cope,  Pompone, 
Bijou,  Madam  Gondareau,  Bouton  De  Ye- 
nus,  Titian,  La  Jongleur,  Magnet,  La  Fian- 
cee, Compactum,  La  Sapoule,  Yulcaui 
Jaquite,  Madam  Jorgney,  Queen,  Ein^, 
Arago,  Banguinear,  Park's  Yellow,  Competi- 
tor, William  Penn,  Rosetta,  Temple  of  Sol- 
omon, Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  Conductor, 
Napoleon,  Pefiance»  Pompone   or   Daiqr 
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varieties,  Metvoearioides,  La  Pacto!e»  Pan- 

lidetto. 

John  Sajers— Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 

Pigault  le  Brun,  Eclipse,  Madame  Gomey, 
King,  Eliza  Meillez  (new),  Petit  Poucet, 
Vulcan,  Competitor,  Metrocaryoides  or  Bou- 
tou  de  Venus,  Tasselled  White,  La  Pactole, 
Prince  de  Conde,  Queen  of  Gipsies,  Ma- 
dame Gondereau. 

CtU  Flotoers, — Besides  the  above  varie- 
ties, La  Laperel,  Purple  Perfection,  Adven- 
ture, Compacta,  La  Jongle,  Queen. 

And  the  lists  of  those  exhibited  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide  in  Che  selectiun  of  varieties ; 
though  some  others  equally  attractive  vrere 
not  exhibited,  because  they  did  not  happen 
to  be  in  good  condition.  Our  own  citizens, 
however,  will  have  made  themselves  some- 
what"familiar  with  the  most  desirable  kinds, 
for  some  hundred  fine  plants  have  met  a 
ready  sale  from  a  single  establishment,  and 
probably  as  many  more  besides  from  other 
gardens  afiod  the  market^  which  has  often 
been  quite  ^ay  with  them,  resembUng  the 
displays  tnade  in  the  spring. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  this 
praiseworthy  institution  to  foster  a  refined 
taste,  and  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  supplied  to 
our  citizens,  (the  success  of  which  is  mani- 
festly apparent,)  it  is  a  discouraging  fact 
that  the  exhibitions  of  the  past  year  have 
not  been  patronized  by  the  people  in  pro- 
portion to  their  deserts ;  the  consequence  of 
which  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury. 
The  excellent  suggestions  of  the  worthy 
chairman  of  the  council,  in  his  recent  report, 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  hope 
that  they  may  stimulate  more  and  more  of 
our  citizens  to  come  forward  and  contribute 
their  means  and  support  to  a  worthy  object, 
which  has  done  much  to  furnish  refined 
comforts  and  luxuries  to  all.  More  mem- 
bers are  wanted.  Many  more  persons 
should  unite,  were  it  only  to  contribute  their 
support  In  a  good  cause ;  but  they  may  be 
assured  that  it  will  be  a  good  investment  to 
themselves,  whether  they  ever  plant  a  rose 
or  not ;  and  the  satisfaedon  of  aiding  what 
is  praiseworthy,  is  itself  sufficient  recom- 
pense. 


— -••• 


XiotbIii  BortiotOtxiMd  oooioty. 

WHcOfM  a  younger  sister  in  the  garden. 
01ad*ai^  we  aU,  to  find  others  interested  in 


oar  farorite  pursaits.  Send  alon?  the  ae- 
eonnto  of  your  doings.  ^ 

The  officers  elect  for  the  following  year 
are : 

PresiderU — N.  B.  Gates,  Elyria. 

Vke-PreMerU—O.  B.  Wadsworth,  Wei* 
lin^n. 

Treasurer  and  Secretary — E.  Matcham, 
Pittefield. 

ManagBTi, — H.  P.  Sage,  Huntington ;  A. 
H.  Redington,  Amherst;  E.Byington,  Ely- 
ria ;  E.  Clark,  Eaton ;  Wm.  Day,  Sheffield. 

The  committee  on  com  and  root  crops  are 
requested  to  meet  at  Oberlin,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1862. 

The  American  Wine  Growers'  AflBodation 

Met  by  adjournment  6n  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 6th,  at  Masonic  Hall. 

A  communicatiou  was  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Hermann  Wine  Pair,  in- 
closing an  account  of  that  interesting  occa- 
sion, and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ordered  to  that 
officer  for  his  attention.  A  very  interesting 
discussion  ensued  relative  to  these  wines. 

The  president  introduced  the  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Longworth,  respecting  mashing 
of  grapes,  presented  at  the  August  meet- 
ing, and  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  reported  that  some 
grapes  would  not  be  benefited  by  ferment- 
ing on  the  skins,  such  need  age  to  bring  out 
their  bouquet ;  others,  as  the  Catawba, 
would  have  the  peculiar  flavor  if  fermented 
on  the  hulls ;  but  If  the  fruit  be  perfectly 
ripe,  this  flavor  will  pass  with  the  juice  from 
the  press. 

Dr.  Mosher  thought  aroma  was  much  in- 
creased by  thorough  mashing  and  working 
oi  the  pulp  before  pressing.  After  some 
further  discussion  the  subject  was  dismissed. 

A.  communication  was  read  fVom  Mr. 
Longworth,  asking  whether  a  deep,  cold 
cellar,  sufficiently  rentilated,  or  a  basement 
room,  should  be  preferred  for  wines  ;  in  the 
former  the  fermentation  would  be  slower. 

The  president  stated  that  this  subject  had 
attracted  much  attention  in  Europe,  among 
the  best  wine  coopers  and  most  renowned 
chemists.  Baron  Liebig  had  investigated 
the  subject,  and  recommended  that  the  wine 
should  be  treated  like  beer — fermented  in 
large  vats  exposed  to  the  air  at  common  tem- 
peratures; but  that  experience  had  ahown 
this  plan  was  not  the  best,  so  that  it  appears 
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we  can  not  always  depend  entirelj  upon  the 
dicta  of  the  chemists.  The  delicacy  of  the 
aroma  is  lost — this  is  not  a  character  within 
the  reach  of  the  chemical  tests.  He  thought 
that  when  he  tried  open  fermentation  he 
had  not  succeeded  so  well.  Mr.  Foote  had 
ohserved  that  the  chemist  Chaptal  had  made 
similar  mistakes. 

Dr.  Mosher  considered  the  knowledge 
obtained  from  European  authors  very  good, 
but  we  must  learn  from  experience.  He 
thought  that  he  had  observed  that  large 
casks  were  best,  and  a  high  temperature., 
say  sixty  degrees.  The  casks  should  be 
kept  full,  and  so  arranged  with  pressure  or 
a  safety  tube  terminating  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  that  the  pomace  should  not  be  thrown 
off,  and  the  violence  of  the  action  controlled. 
When  the  first  fermentation  was  passed,  the 
pomace  settled  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Rintz  concurred  in  this ;  but  had  not 
observed  that  the  wine  was  any  better  when 
the  syphon  tubes  had  been  used. 

Mr.  Graham  strongly  recommended  this 
plan,  so  as  to  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
acetous  acid. 

Mr.  Rehfuas  thought  it  would  not  be  beat 
to  have  the  casks  too  large,  on  aocount  of 
the  great  heat  produced  in  fermentation; 
besides,  the  process  would  be  too  much 
harried ;  and  he  thought  the  slower  the  fer- 
mentation the  better,  after  the  Jtrti  motion. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Lon^- 
worth,  Dr.  Mosher  cited  on  experiment  m 
which  the  wine  was  fermented  in  forty  gal- 
ion  casks,  the  bungs  closed  with  a  grape 
leaf  retained  with  a  stone ;  the  casks  were 
k^t  in  a  close  room  above  ground,  temper- 
atore  perhaps  seventy  degrees.  The  wine 
was  quiet  in  ten  days,  and  soon  cleared; 
his  own  wine  was  kept  in  a  common  cellar. 
He  had  some  that  froie  severely. 

Mr.  Bints  used  a  eommon  cellar,  where 
his  wine  was  received  from  the  press  in 
casks  of  eight  hundred  gallons  capacity. 

Mr.  Behfusa  bad  used  different  cellva, 
deep  and  shallow.  Where  wine  froze  and 
thawed, he ihottghtitwaachanged;  perhaps 
this  caused  the  ethereal  chmcter  some- 
times observed.  A  member  mentioned  th^ 
very  similar  effects  upon  some  vegetable 
piodacts,  produced  by  heat  and  cold  equally. 

Mr.  Brace  sttd  that  cold  only  suspended 
Ae  feoneniation,  which  would  again  act; 


but  that  if  subjected  to  heat,  the  ferment 
would  be  destroyed. 

This  and  other  matters  were  freely  dis- 
cussed by  the  members ;  when  the  presi- 
dent drew  attention  to  samples,  as  follows : 

No.  1,  Catawba,  18^1,  no  special  manure, 
high  colored,  not  yet  quite  clear. 

No,  2,  Catawba,  1851,  manured,  lighter 
color,  milder,  more  matured,  and  much  ad- 
mired ;  all  consider  it  a  better  wine. 

No.  3,  Catawba,  1 862,  no  manure,  higher 
colored,  roughish. 

No.  4,  Catawba^  1862,  manured,  paler 
color,  already  much  milder  than  the  other. 

These  are  both  new  wines,  it  should  be 
recollected,  and  have  the  fermentive  taste 
upon  them  still. 

The  president  explained  that  these  differ- 
ent wines  of  each  year  were  all  produced  in 
similar  soil  and  situation,  except  as  to  the 
manure  applied,  and  had  been  treated  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  ttianner ;  but  that  ail 
depended  upon  the  chemical  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  special  manures  applied  to  the 
vines,  and  that  they  operated  in  the  growing 
grapes  and  wood,  produced  a  different  fruit, 
which,  being  differently  constituted  as  to  its 
elements,  would  necessarily  produce  a  dif- 
ferent result  in  the  wine.  He  stated  the 
effect  of  the  alkaline  manures  to  be  the 
change  of  the  malic  acid  of  the  green 
grapes  into  tartaric  acid  in  the  ripe ;  the 
latter,  bein^  insoluble  in  alcoholic  mixtures, 
was  precipitated  from  the  wine ;  whereas  the 
malic  acid,  if  not  transformed,  continued  to 

S've  an  acidulous  character  to  the  wine. — 
e  had  calculated  that  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
of  potash  were  taken  up  by  the  grapes  on 
one  acre  of  ground  annually ;  this  substance 
is  not  abundant  in  our  soils,  and  must  there- 
fore be  added  as  a  special  manure. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  the  regular  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  27th  November. 

Penaayl^uniA  State  Fair. 

Fbom  the  Lancaster  Bzami&er,  kindly 
loaned  by  a  friend,  I  have  been  able  to  see 
a  list  of  the  entries,  and  also  of  the  awards, 
made  at  the  recent  exhibition. 

Each  list  represents  an  extended  interest 
in  the  suooess  of  the  institution,  which  is 
creditable  to  the  citisms  of  the  Eey-stone 
State* 

Vegetables,  frnita,   flowers^  and  wines. 
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appear  to  have  attracted,  as  usual,  a  large 
share  of  attention. 

The  newspaper,  heing  filled  with  politics, 
contains  a  very  short  notice  of  the  iair,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  attendance  was 
▼ery  good.  "Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  visitors,  as  well  as 
to  the  society." 

As  is  very  naturally  the  case,  the  larger 
proportions  of  entries  were  made  by  those 
residing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  movable  fairs,  adopted 
by  some  states. 

i» 

Wiflconsln  State  Fair. 

FaoM  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  it  appears 
that  the  citizens  of  our  young  northern 
neighbor  have  had  a  good  time  of  it  while 
holding  their  second  State  Fair,  near  Mil- 
waukie.  The  display  was  highly  creditable 
to  the  state,  and  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  exhibition. — 
The  show  passed  off  well;  the  weather 
favorable ;  toe  concourse  of  people  large. 
^  From  the  editor's  account  of  it,  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  dissatisfaction ; 
but  such  things  are  to  be  expected  in  a  new 
enterprise  of  this  kind.  The  inhabitants 
are  the  right  sort  of  people  to  encourage 
and  support  this  kind  of  institution  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  they  are  for- 
tunate in  having  an  officer  of  whom  all 
speak  well.  This  is  a  great  point  gained  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  the  labors  and  efficiency  of 
Albert  Ingham,  Secretary,  will  be  justly 
appreciated. 

Agricultural  implements,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  emigrants  of  New  York, 
were  prominent  articles  among  the  entries. 
Plows,  cultivators,  drills,  etc.,  were  there ; 
and  the  Automaton  Reaper  and  Baker, 
that  queer  thing  from  Chicago,  which  has 
attracted  much  attention  and  excited  wonder 
wherever  exhibited,  since  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  New  York  trial  at  Geneva,  last 
July. 

The  collection  of  fruit  was  a  very  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  fain  Amonff  the  exhib* 
iters  were  F.  K.  Phosnix,  of  Delevan;  John 
Bell,  of  Gardner's  Prairie ;  and  Orra  Martin, 
of  luring  Yalley-— from  either  of  whom  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  the  fruits  of 
this  young  state. 


Tho  Biaryland  Btate  Fair. 

Tbx  agricultural  State  Fair  has  been  dohiff 
well.  The  number  of  visitors  on  the  ground 
at  one  time  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand. 
The  city  is  inundated  with  visitors.  The 
annual  address  was  delivered  by  B.  P. 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  which  is  a  sufficient 
assurance  that  the  good  peof>le  of  MarvUmd 
have  heard  a  great  many  things  worth  re- 
membering, and  some  that  they  can  not  for- 
get. Mr.  Johnson  is  one  who  would  atir 
them  up  to  good  deeds  in  the  cause  of  agri- 
cultural improvement.  If  indeed  they  were 
not  already  on  the  highway  to  preferment 
among  the  sister  societies.  This  association 
have  fine  ground  and  permanent  fixtures  for 
their  fiifrs,  near  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

What  a  pity  that  so  many  of  our  fairs 
must,  unavoidably,  clash  with  one  another  1 

Indiana,  Maryland  and  Georgia  were 
joicing  simultaneously  this  year. 


.  Fair  of  the  Amerioan  ZDstitute. 

Tbis  institution  held  its  great  fair  dming 
the  month  of  October,  at  Castle  Garden. — , 
The  horticultural  department  is  the  moat 
extensive  of  the  season,  and  presents  erery 
known  variety  of  fruits  that  can  be  exhilntea 
at  this  time.  The  machine  department  ia 
full  of  novelties — labor-saving  machines  of 
every  sort  and  kind ;  improved  agricultural 
tools,  entirely  too  numerous  to  m  referred 
to  even  in  classes.  Among  these,  we  may 
name  a  machine  for  picking  up  stones  and 
potatos  while  passing  over  the  surface  of  tbe 
ground,  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  The 
potato  crop  is  thoroughlv  gathered  and  de- 
posited in  a  box,  cleaned  and  free  irom  scwl, 
no  one  tuber  ever  escaping  the  action  of  the 
machine.  When  the  box  is  full  it  empties 
itself,  and  the  operation  again  proceeds. — 
SmaU  stones  may  be  gathered  by  this  ma- 
chine, and  the  suriace  of  the  ^rround  ren- 
dered as  free  from  them  as  if  it  had  been 
sieved.  The  operation  of  picking  up  these 
stones,  secures  a  very  perfect  dismtegration 
of  the  immediate  surface-toil. 

The  usefulness  of  this  institnUon  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  num- 
ber of  scions,  grafts,  etc.,  and  superior  daas 
of  seed  distributed  by  the  Fofmen'  Ctuh. 
during  a  series  of  twenty  years,  has  im* 

J  roved  the  contents  of  the  Kew  York  mar- 
ets»  and  eertainiy  doubled  their  value  as  to 
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quality.  The  regetables  exhibited  at  this 
&sr  are  generally  free  from  hybridation,  and 
4me  to  ibeir  aorts. —  Working  Farmer, 


T!he  Hlohland  Ooonty  Agriooltnnd  Society 

HxLD  their  third  annual  fair  on  the  14th 
and  15th  days  of  October,  when  a  very 
creditable  and  extensive  list  of  awards  was 
itaade. 

It  18  well  that  tome  of  our  county  socio- 
ties  begin  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  muirs 
and  PLOWSKs  as  useful  accessories  in  their 
shows.  Here  is  a  part  of  their  report, 
which  does  credit  to  the  chairman.  This 
appears  to  have  been  appreciated  bv  the 
society,  as  they  hare  elected  him  president ; 
mod  a  good  one  he  will  doubtless  make. 
May  we  meet  at  Columbus,  on  the  8th 
proximo.  I  want  to  know  him.  Horticul- 
tural interests  will  be  safe  with  him,  I  trow. 

"  The  committee  on  fruit  have  the  gratifi- 
eaiion  to  report  that  the  exhibiUon  of  fruits 
was  of  the  best  kinds  and  quality  for  the 
season,  and  most  of  them,  havmg  been 
gathered  from  the  orchards  of  our  farmers, 
▼ery  creditable  to  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity. At  the  same  time  we  would  not 
underrate  the  advantages  derived  by  the 
laruers  from  the  nurserymen  and  garden- 
ers. The  apples  would  bear  comparison  with 
any  that  we  ever  saw ;  the  grapes  were  fair 
and  fine ;  the  quinces  splendid  ;  and  those 
batter  pears  beautiful  and  delicious.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  that  old  Pomona  has 
had  an  especial  regard  for  ouY  taste  and 
fiBincy;  and  Bacchus,  too,  in  his  liquorish 
glee,  has  not  forsaken  us,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  the  fine  wine  presented  by  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  pressed  from  the  Catawba  grape. 

'  With  the  iniits  sod  the  wine. 
The  ifiods  have  combined 
To  give  M  a  glorioua  feaat* 

''And  a  feast  indeed  it  was,  not  to  the  taste 
alone,  but  truly  so  to  the  optic  and  mental 
▼ision.  It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
every  citisen  to  witness  improvements  in 
our  country  in  the  culture  of  fruit.  In 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past,  and 
eontrasting  it  with  the  present,  and  the 
bright  prospects  of  the  future,  we  seem  in 
the  morning  of  our  existence,  to  have  but 
just  emerged  from  the  dark  shade  of  a 
gloomy  forest,  to  approach  the  effulgent 
ught  of  a  meridita  sua,  then  to  retire  in  the 


evening  of  our  days  to  the  quiet  recesses  of 
our  orchards,  and  vine-clad  bowers,  where 
we  may  spend  our  latter  days  under  our 
own  vine  and  fig-tree.  Where  is  the  drone 
in  the  great  hive  of  human  intellect,  that 
will  say,  *  I  have  spent  my  time  in  vain  ;' 
or  where  is  the  mind  so  unrefined,  or  the 
soul  so  morbid,  as  not  to  feel  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Him  who  tempers  the  clime  and 
the  seasons  to  the  production  of  the  fruit 
of  the  earth  ? 

HfTGH  Gamblb,  CkairmttnJ* 


The  Western  Poultry  AasooiaUoii, 

Ofbrbu  their  great  annual  exhibition  at 
the  spacious  Masonic  Hall,  on  Tuesday, 
November  9th.  A  numerous  display  of  the 
feathered  tribes  made  their  appearance  in 
the  assembly,  not  to  be  led  off  in  the  dance, 
but,  like  some  other  folks  who  go  to  a  crowd, 
io  iee  and  he  eeen. 

The  interest  in  this  branch  of  rural  affairs 
has  been  evidently  on  the  increase  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  since  there  were  two 
hundred  entri^,  embracing  birds  of  vary- 
ing degree  and  pedigree.  A  committee  of 
learned  lookers-on  was  appointed  to  decide 
upon  their  various  merits ;  and  they  had, 
no  doubt,  a  tiresome  time  of  it.  But,  all 
for  science  !  The  world  will  be  wiser  and 
happier  for  their  immense  efforts — doubi-leas 

The  Ifbrtlieni  Ohio  PooHry  Boolaty, 

Hbld  their  first  exhibition,  at  Ravenna, 
November  4th  and  6th.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  fine  affair,  well  feathered ;  and 
though  there  may  have  been  few  feather 
9oi9e  cast  in  that  region,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  many  a  man  who  witnessed 
the  sales  of  chickens  would  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  feaiher  his  nest  in  a  similar 
way,  if  he  had  only  been  stocked  with  the 
fimcy  articles  in  demand. 


i»i 


Vte  Culture. 

Da.  Junius  Smith,  of  Oreenville,  South 
Carolina,  has  procured  a  new  supply  of  tea 
seed  from  China.  He  feels  encouraged  in 
his  efforts  to  conUnue  the  culture  of  this 
"  Celestial"  plant  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Success  attend  you,  Doctor ! 
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The  State  Board  of  Agiictdtnre, 

Will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  ft  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  December  8,  when  the  delegates 
from  countj  societios  will  meet  to  elect  new 
members  in  the  places  of  tjiose  whose  term 
o{  office  expires^  viz : 

Allkv  Trimblb,  of  Highland  county  ; 

Arth0a  Watts,  of  Boss 

J.  G.  OBBt>  of  Green 

G.  Sprinobr,  of  Muskingum 

J.  M.  £DWABn8,  of  Mahoning 

The  following  hold  orer  another  year : 

S.  Medart,  of   Franklin  county  ; 

M.  L.  Shllivant,     " 

Wm.  Cass,  of  Cuyahoga 

Philo  Adams,  of  Erie 

R.  W.  MirsGRATK,  of  Crawford  " 

The  delegates  to  this  convention,  or  elec- 
toral college,  as  it  might  be  correctly  styled, 
taaye  a  legal  duty  to  perform,  in  filling  these 
vacancies,  which,  it  19  sincerely  hoped,  will 
not  be  a  mere  farm  of  an  election.  It  has 
been  well  suggested,  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  OultiT&tor,  that  nominations  should 
be  made  some  time  beforehand,  that  those 
interested  in  having  a  good  Board  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  beconung  acquainted 
with  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  ibis 
itnportanl  office.  This  were  well !  For  the 
honor  of  Ohio  agriculturists,  let  it  never  be 
said,  that  the  delegates  were  used  as  mere 
tools  to  deposit  prepared  ballots — they 
should  come  qualified  to  vote  advisedly,  and 
the  nominations  should  be  made  without  any 
tricks  or  caucuses. 

The  delegates  have  also  other  duties  to 
perform.  Coming  from  distant  points,  and 
representing  almost  every  county  in  our 
broad  domain,  they  should  spend  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time  in  consultations  for  the  pub- 


ITBM8. 

lie  good,  and  in  the  discussion  of  some  of 
the  topics  that  should  interest,  and  which  do 
deeply  concern  the  great  agriciiltural  inter- 
ests of  the  state. 

Our  neighboring  state,  Indiana,  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  delegates  to 
their  elective  convention  as  members  of  the 
board  for  the  period  of  their  sessioB,  daring 
which  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  full  members.  This  is  more  than  is  asked 
in  Ohio ;  rather  let  the  members  of  the  state 
board  come  into  the  primary  aasembly,  to 
unite  in  the  discussions  and  to  hear  directly 
from  the  delegates  of  the  people  their  wants, 
preferred  by  those  chosen  to  represent  them. 


Illinois  fiKate  Agrioaltund  Society. 
It  has  often  heen  asked,  when  this  giant 
among  the  western  fanning  states  intended 
to  rouse  up,  and  step  into  rank  with  the  pro- 
gressive movement,  thai  has  been  so  popular 
and  so  useful  amoikg  ttie  other  states.  Bhe 
is  stirring  now.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, almost  Iowa  and  Kentucky,  have 
acted  in  this  united  manner.  Completely 
surrounded  by  the  morement,  the  ferment 
is  working,  and  all  will  I'ejoice  to  see  it  an- 
nounced, as  it  has  been  in  the  PrairU  Farvi- 
er,  that  delegates  from  county  societies  are 
invited  to  meet  atSprikigfiekl  at  the  openmg 
of  the  session  of  the  legislature. 

FroAtisplece. 
Tbx  subjeet-^The  Saint  Cathsrine  Phim*~ 
is  chosen  to  ilhistrafe  the  article  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Aktoiui  Lxrot,  the  pomologist,  of 
Angers,  France  ;.  who  has  also  favored  the 
readers  of  the  Beview  with  notices  of  some 
Pears,  to  appear  in  Jaa«a«j. 


iMPHEasiom  or  thr  warr. 
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IndaaUial  CoUega— Qliiioia. 

Ik  tbe  August  issuti^of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
is  a  loDg  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
cowrention  that  recently  met  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  to  discuss  the  propositions  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Turner  and  others.  The  report 
is  thus  introduced  hy  the  president,  Dr,  Ken- 
iuoott»  an  able  and  ardent  supporter  of  the 
pro|cot.  The  proceedings  vill  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form  when  a  copy  vill  be  wel* 
epme.  An  adjourned  meeting  is  adrertised 
to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  the  24th  of  Nor^ 
ember.  Success  to  the  project  that  adro- 
cates  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
masses ! — En. 

Meur9,  JSdiiots:-^!  missed  seeing  you 
on  my  return  from  our  ''  Industrial  C!onven* 
tion;"  and  for  fear  you  may  not  see  the 
published  accounts,  (none  of  them  very  full, 
or  very  correct,  either)  I  cut  the  Inclosed 
MrUy  from  (he  lUi&ois  Journal  and  partly 
from  the  Ottawa  Free  Trader,  as  I  deemed 
these  portions  nearer  a  fair  report,  than 
either,  taken  separately  as  a  whole.  I  send 
also  an  editorial  in  Illinois  Journal,  which 
gives  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  The  <onventioa  (as  some 
writers  and  talkers  have  said)  was  not  a 
very  *'  harmonious^'  one ;  but  there  was 
not  the  least  difference  of  opinion  expressed 
by  the  legitimate  members  thereof.  All 
the  difficulty  and  all  the  opposition  came 
from  the  able  and  learned  delegation  of  the 
old  colleges.  These  gentlemen  were  ad- 
mitted as  members  at  my  instance,  and  they 
were  certainly  no  friends  to  our  new  move* 
ment,  and  opposed  it  with  zeal  and  ability 
throughout ;  though  every  one  agreed  with 
as,  that  the  producer  should  be  educated 
for  his  vocation,  but  they  hold  that  the  old 
colleges  could  accomplish  this  desirable  re* 
suit  better  than  a  new  institution.  While 
we  unanimously  went  for  a  new  school,  on 
new  principles  and  hi  new  hands,  to  suit 
this  new  thought  of  edueating  hand-workers 
as  well  as  head* workers,  **  i^  the  knowledse 
of  things  next  to  them/'  and  place  thebram 
that  conceives  and  directs,  in  the  same  body 
that  furnishes  the  handi  to  execute  the  de- 
vices of  the  mind.  But  I  may  give  you 
mora  oa  this  subject  hereafter. 


Xn^rsflsiana  of  tbe  'WeaL 
Phovssbor  J.  J.  Mafiss,  of  New  York, 
the  able  editor  of  the  Working  Farmer, 
so  often  quoted  and  referred  to  in  these 
pages,  delivered  an  address  at  the  recent 
state  fair  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  portions  of 
which  from  the  brief  newspaper  report  have 
been  laid  aside  for  republication. 

In  the  meantime,  read  what  were  his  im- 
pressions of  our  country  and  its  productions 
as  he  reports  them  in  his  paper  for  October. 
Speaking  of  the  gathering  and  exhibition  at 
Cleveland,  he  says  :-^ 

This  was  the  best  state  fair  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  grounds  were  extensive  ;  the 
buildings,  instead  of  being  mere  shanties, 
were  arranged  tastefully,  and  were  sufficient^ 
ly  extensive  for  the  full  a^ommodation  of 
visitors.  The  citizens  of  Cleveland  entered 
most  spiritedly  into  the  affair,  and  theit 
houses  were  thrown  open  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  visitors.  .  ,  .  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  at  every  turn  wc  were  disap- 
pointed, and  most  agreeably  so.  We  had 
viewed  Ohio  through  a  telescope  of  twenty 
years  ago.  .  .  .  The  display  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  fair  in  any  country « 
Tbe  show  of  cattle  was  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive we  have  ever  seen.  The  Floral  and 
Horticultural  departments  were  full  and  ef- 
fective. The  miscellaneous  department  was 
not  deficient  in  a  single  article  to  be  found 
in  the  exhibitions  nearer  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ports. The  dairy  and  farm  products  Wj6re 
of  fine  quality,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,, 
as  noted  in  our  remarks  on  the  State  F^ir 
at  Utica,  almost  all  the  vegetables  being 
hybrids,  and  not  true  to  their  sorts. 

The  display  of  new  seedling  potatos  gives 
promise  that  with  or  without  the  current 
disease  we  should  still  have  a  supply,  from ; 
the  introduction  of  new  and  undeteriorated 
sorts. 

Our  address  was  listened  to  by  an  aud- 
ience of  two  thousand  persons  ;  but  asil^* 
will  be  published  by  the  society,  we  defer* 
its  repetition  here. ' 

Cleveland  is  indeed  an  anomaly  to  a  Nei|^ 
Yorker.     Here  is  a  city  occupying  a  space 
which  wi'hin  our  memory  Was  surroundeH* 
by  a  deep  forest,  and  which  enjoys  at  thl^^ 
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Ume  a  mefsoantfle  position  equal  to  any  other 
city  <^  its  size  in  the  world.  The  amount 
of  transportable  merchandise  received  and 
shipped  from  Cleveland,  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  its  number  of  inhabitants,  than  in 
any  city  of  the  United  States.  The  immense 
trade  of  the  lakes  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
by  eastern  men.  In  tons  and  value,  the 
amount  transported  upon  these  lakes  is 
greater  than  the  total  amount  of  import  and 
export  from  all  foreign  countries  to  our  At- 
lantic cities.  The  amount  of  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  its  transportation  is  not  so  ffreat, 
because  the  voyages  are  shorter.  .  Bui  a 
single  one  of  Uie  mammoth  steam-boats  of 
Lake  Erie  transports  a  larger  amount  and 
value  of  merchandise  per  year  than  any  line 
of  foreign  packets. 

There  is  an  air  of  solidity  about  every- 
thing connected  vrith  western  farming,  that 
delights  the  smaller  operator  visiting  them 
from  the  East.  The  large  farms,  the  liberal 
appliances,  the  fine  condition  of  working 
cattle,  the  entire  absence  of  pieaytmeUmf  are 
truly  delightful.  It  is  true  that  the  modes 
of  culture  are  not  of  the  best  kind,  but  the 
liberal  scale  on  which  the  operations  are 
carried  on,  is  very  pleasing. 

The  impressions  received  on  Lake  Erie, 
when  he  did  not  sleep  more  than  half  the 
night,  will  not  do  to  set  forth  in  this  work. 
Were  they  as  agreeable  as  those  he  impart- 
ed to  another  ? 


<«■ 


Western  Zdterary  Aooociatlon. 
A  oiBCVLAB  to  the  friends  of  Western  lit- 
erature has  been  received,  from  which  the 
following  has  been  condensed. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land,  September  84th»  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  propriety  and  practicability  of  or- 
gamang  a  WssTsaM  Litx&abt  Association. 
^e  sentiments  of  the  meeting  being  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  project,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  convention  should  be  called  at  the 
eity  of  Cleveland,  on  the  ieeond  WedneMday 
^  December  next. 

This  circular  is  signed  by  some  of  the 

aost  intelligent  and  best  educated  men  of 

e«r  state,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  a  hearty 

response  will  be  rendered  to  the  call. 


A  Neiw  PubliecUoiL 

It  appears  by  a  circular  received  from 
Detroit,  that  a  new  paper  is  to  be  published 
in  that  city,  to  commence  in  January,  1863, 
and  to  be  issued  on  the  first  day  of  each 
succeeding  month.  It  is  to  be  entitled  Ths 
Farmbb's  CoMPAinoH  Avn  Hobticultubal 
Gaxbttb.  The  corps  editorial,  Charles  Fox 
and  Charles  Betts,  with  linus  Cone  as  oor- 
respon^ng  editor,  and  J.  C.  Holmes  in  the 
HorUcultoral  Departmoit,  will  be  a  guaranty 
that  it  will  be  a  valuable  periodical. 

Fifty  cents  per  annum  is  all  that  is  asked, 
for  sixteen  large  pages  of  good  reading. 

€k>  on  in  your  enterprise — ^may  you  be 
well  eneoimiged  in  the  production  of  a  val- 
uable family  paper. 


Another  Hew  Knral  Paper. 

In  the  Cultirator  is  found  a  prospectus 
from  Mr.  Tucker,  of  a  new  weekly  paper  to 
be  called  "The  Country  Oen&eman — a  Jour- 
nal for  the  Farm,  the  Garden  and  the  Fire- 
side." Hr.  Tucker  tells  us  that  this  is  not 
a  new  project,  but  has  been  contemplated 
for  many  years.  His  long  established  repu- 
tation, and  known  ability  as  the  conductor 
of  the  Cultivator  and  publisher  of  the  Hor* 
ticulturist,  will  be  a  sufficient  assurance  that 
this  periodical  will  be  valuable. 

It  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  best  style,  illus- 
trated, and  to  contain  twelve  quarto  pages 
in  each  number.  Terms,  $2.00  a  year,  in 
advance. 

The  Cultivator,  well  known  and  much 
admired,  is  reduced  in  price  to  fifty  cents. 

Th«  Bortioulturlst  for  1853. 
In  the  Qenesee  Farmer  for  November* 
there  appears  a  prospectus  for  the  next  vol* 
ume  of  this  sterling  work,  to  commence  with 
January,  when  Mr.  Vick,  the  present  pro* 
prietor,  will  issue  it  from  Bochester.  The 
services  of  Hr.  P*  Barry  have  been  secured 
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as  lis  editor,  sad  we  are  promised  several 
improvemeBts  in  the  appearance  and  embel- 
lishments of  the  work,  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  furnished  at  a  reduced  price, 
except  when  the  colored  plates  are  called 
for,  in  which  case  the  price  will  be  $4.00. 

It  were  a  work  of  supererogaUon  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Barry.  As  the  great  nurseryman,  his 
name  is  Suniliar  to  all  who  plant  trees,  and 
as  a  writer,  to  all  the  numerous  readers  of 
the  Qenesee  Farmer,  he  is  known  as  its 
aodve  horticultural  editor.  His  work  on 
fruits  is  also  a  familiar  object  to  pomological 
readers.    Happy,  happy  Mr.  Yick  I 

The  Farm  of  B.  V.  Frenofa. 

In  the  NorfM  Democrat^  there  appears  a 
very  interesting  and  somewhat  laudatory  ac- 
count of  the  farm  of  this  well  known  East- 
ern pomologist  and  friend  of  agriculture,  at 
Bralntree,  Massachusetts. 

The  descriptions  of  his  crop,  stock,  or- 
chards, nurseries  and  gardens,  are  just  what 
would  be  expected  by  those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  F.  in  public, 
and  known  the  energy  with  which  he  has 
practiced  the  domestic  and  rural  arts.  His 
extensive  display  of  fruits  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety at  Philadelphia,  was  an  object  of  univer- 
sal admiration. 


appointments  for  next  autumn,  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  interfere  with  one-another^  so 
far  at  least  as  this  is  practicable. 


Meetings  for  Next  Fall. 
A  UST  of  the  great  and  little  convocations 
of  Agriculturists  and  Horticulturists  for  the 
next  season  is  presented  in  this  number.  In 
some,  the  dates  are  not  filled  up,  because  it 
was  imposnble  to  obtain  them.  If  those  m- 
terested  b  the  societies  will  return  the  dates, 
and  correct  mistakes,  they  will  oblige  me 
much.  The  list^  with^emendations  and  ad- 
diti<ms,  will  be  kept  on  the  second  page  of 
the  advertising  sheet  during  the  year,  as  a 
eonvemeat  reference.  Let  all  the  different 
prominent  societies  endeayor  to  make  their 


•«»• 


Bortloiiltuial  and  Agricultural  Meetlnga. 

National  Agricultural,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Febraary  2,  1853. 

Met.  Mech.  Inst.,  Washington,  Feb.  24, 1853. 

Convention  of  Delegates  and  State  B.  of  Ag- 
riculture, at  Columbus,  0.,  Dec.  8,  1852* 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Win- 
ter Meeting,  at  Albany,  Jan.  6,  1853. 
Ex.  Com.  of  same,  at  Albany,  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  every  month. 

American  Institute,  in  New  Y  ork, 

Indiana  S.  B.  of  Agriculture  and  Delegates, 
at  Indianapolis,  on  Thurs.,  Jan.  6,  1853. 

Illinois  Convention  of  Agriculturists,  to  form 
a  State  Board  or  Society,  Dec.  1852. 

Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  every  Sat- 
urday, in  Masonic  Hall,  at  10  a.  u. 
Monthly,  first  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Annual  and  election,  January  1,  1853. 

American  Wine  Growers'  Association,  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Annual  and  election,  January  29,  1853. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  every 
Saturday  morning,  38  School  St.,  Boston. 

New  York  Horticultural  Society.every  week, 
at  Stuyvesant  Institute. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural,    Philadelphia, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month. 

Pomological  Society,  at  Boston,  Oct.  1854. 

Ohio  Pomolc^.,  at  Columbus,  Jan.  11, 1853. 

North-Westem  Fruit  Growers',  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  October  4  to  7,  1853. 


m^ 


••Xjadnatiial  BdnoatloiL" 
Db.  Kxnnicott  is  again  out  in  the  Praiim 

Fanner  upon  this  favorite  topic,  which  he 

styles  9p0^  practical  education  far  the  hami* 

worker  ae  teell  a$  the  head-worker. 
It  is  indeed  a  hard  battle  to  fight,  thia 

against  the  school-men«  who  are  the  *•«!#, 
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and  as  elsewhere,  the  oecupants  of  public 
funds  for  instruetion.  But  it  is  hardest  to 
contend  against  the  admitted  ignorance  of 
the  very  sect  for  whos«  special  benefit  the 
whole  movement  is  made — the  agi'icolturists 
themselves.  * 

The  plan  suggested  is  an  admirable  one, 
and  with  true  republican  spirit^  it  is  proposed 
to  endow  the  institution,  so  that  it  shall  be 
like  an  advanced  grade  of  the  common 
schools,  free  and  open  to  all. 

The  third  convention  to  consider  this  topic, 
first  brought  before  the  people  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Turner,  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  at  the 
close  of  the  month  of  November. 


Specimen  Fruits. 

My  friends  in  every  neighborhood,  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  specimens  of  fruits 
for  examination.  They  should  always  be 
carefully  hand-picked,  without  bruising, 
nicely  pafcked,  so  that  they  can  not  roll 
about  in  the  box  or  other  package,  and 
marked  with  all  the  names  by  which  they 
are  known.  This  may  be  done  best  by 
nqarking  the  fruit  with  a  number,  and  wri- 
ting out  the  corresponding  names  on  paper, 
especially  if  there  be  several  sorts  in  the 
package,  as  I  hope  there  will  be  frequently. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  several  specimens,  which -have  af- 
forded me  great  satisfaction. 


<«■»> 


A  Profitable  Tine. 

Therk  is  in  the  city  of  Dayton  a  grape- 
vine, which  is  standing  beside  a  well,  over 
which  it  is  trained  on  an  arbor  ^  well 
trained,  no  doubt,  well  trimmed  too,  and  in 
every  way  well  cared  for  by  its  excellent 
owner,  Mr.  A.  M.  Olark. 

Besides  those  used  by  the  family,  fifty  dol* 
lars  have  been  received  by  the  owner  this 
year,  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  this  one  grape-vine,  at  three  dollars  j^er 
buake!. 


A  New  Work  on  Fruits, 

EfiPscsALLT  Weitem  fruits^  will  shortly  be 
announced.  F.  K,  Elliott  has  long  been 
preparing  materials  for  a  work  on  £ruiU» 
that  shall  be  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the 
West,  and  he  has  been  most  diligently  occu- 
pied in  the  pursuit,  taking  drawings  and  co- 
pious notes.  He  has  been  a  prominent 
ndember  and  active  participant  in  all  the 
pomological  movements  of  the  state  and 
country ;  and  has  but  now  returned  from  the 
meeting  of  fruit  growers  at  Dixon,  Illinms, 
where  he  found  a  glorious  display  of  West- 
em  fruits,  in  great  variety  and  beauty,  and 
where  he  has  met  and  consulted  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott  and  other  leadbg  pomologists. 

He  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  consulta- 
tions and  assistance  of  that  sterling  pomolo- 
gist,  Professor  J.  P.  Kirtland,  whose  efiforta 
in  this  pleasant  pureuit  have  given  a  repu- 
tation to  Cleveland.  Besides  these  advanta- 
ges, he  has  the  promised  aid  of  most  of  the 
best  fruit  growers  in  our  own  state. 

The  collections  ci  winter  fruits  he  hat 
succeeded  in  making  this  season,  are  exten- 
sive, and  will  give  htm  an.  admirable  oppor* 
tunity  for  comparison. 

Success  to  the  undertaking;  the  more 
we  can  have  this  kind  of  information  dif^ 
fused,  the  better ;  for  the  people  are  lament- 
ably deficient  in  sound  knowledge  of  fruits, 
and  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  advice 
of  nurserymen,  too  often  little  better  in- 
formed. 


-r*- 


Apples  Wanted. 
Attshhon  of  cultivators  is  especial^  di- 
rected to  the  caption  above.  J%w,  rare  and 
old  varieties  of  fruit  are  always  most  gladly 
received  by  the  Editor  of  this  magasine* 
who  has  paid  muofa  attention  to  the  fruits  of 
the  country,  but  is  aware  that  there  may  be 
many  excellent  vatieties,  especially  of  ap- 
ples, that  should  be  better  known  and  mora 
I  widely  disseminated.    All  who  have  a  de« 
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sire  to  favor  him,  are  urged  to  send  Speci- 
mens to  him,  especially  seedlings^  with  a 
concise  description  and  history,  and  all  the 
names  hy  which  they  are  known  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  should  be  earefally 
packed,  so  as  not  to  bruise.  Let  all  such 
persons  remember  the  meeting  of  the  Po- 
M OLOoicAL  SociETT  at  Columbus,  in  January, 
{ 1 1  th, )  and  send  or  bring  their  fruits  forward 

by  that  time. 

■» 

Iiaree  Sale  of  Nursesy  Treoa. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  brothers  Sigerson,  extensive  nursery- 
men near  Saint  Lonis,  Missouri,  their  stock 
has  been  offered  at  public  sale. 

Mr.  S.  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  his  knowledge  of  fruits  will  make  his 
loss  seriously  felt  in  Missouri. 

£.  H.  Deming  is  agent  for  private  sales. 


Acknowledgmente. 

Mr  kind  friends  still  continue  to  place  me 
under  obligations  for  their  cherished  favors, 
to  which  it  is  meet  to  submit  gracefully, 
though  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all,  unfor- 
tunately, to  receive  ffraciously.  The  beau- 
tiful basket  of  golden  apples  from  M.  Mc- 
Williams,  rival  those  of  Hesperides ;  while 
those  from  M.  Kelly  and  J.  B.  Thomas,  of  a 
more  ruddy  hue,  were  equally  acceptable. 
The  cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  Heaver  and  Ga- 
briel Sleath,  constituted  the  attraction  of  the 
parlor  while  they  lasted,  and  their  places 
have  since  been  aupplied  by  the  beautiful 
chrysanthemums,  favorite  winter  window- 
plants,  furnished  by  John  Sayera. 

To  my  unseen  friend,  Cheater  Rodt,  of 
Mobile,  I  am  sincerely  obliged  for  samples  of 
hia  rich  grape  jaicc,  from  the  Scuppemong  ; 
and  al^o  gratified  to  receive  some  of  the 
premium  wines  from  the  recent  fitirat  Her 
mann,  Missoori,  with  an  account  of  that 
interestlDg  Occasion,  sent  by  one  of  thd  8ec- 
CBtanet* 


Mc  Avoy's  Bapeiiar, 
This  fine  strawberry  is  favorably  noticed 
by   G.  W.  HuBtstaan,  a  celebrated  straw- 
berry man  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  in  an 
article  on  thia  fruit  in  the  Horticulturist : — 

"Vigorous  and  productive,  fruit  large 
rich  and  juicy.  One  of  our  very  best  varie^ 
tiee,  though  it  will  not,  I  think,  quite  equal 
Hovey's  m  size,  but  then  it  is  much  superior 
in  qucdity'* 

This,  from  the  East  too,  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  us  who  have  watched  this  fine  fruit 
since  its  first  crop. 


■»• 


A  Kew  Feature.' 
Tbk  Editor  is  but  too  happy  in  being  able 
to  promise  the  reader  a  suite  of  articles  some- 
thing in  the  style,  perhaps,  of  those  by  Jef- 
feries,  in  the  Horticulturist,  or  a  sort  of 
remew  of  the  Review,  which  will  appear 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  seem  to 
demand.  The  name  of  the  author  is  to  be 
a  profound  secret,  nor  is  the  assumpsit  over 
which  the  pieces  will  appear,  yet  known 
even,  by  the  Editor.  Look  out  for  something 
spicy  occasrionally,  for  the  cloak  of  an  as- 
sumed name  sometimes  renders  a  man  very 
saucy;  but  all  may  be  assured  that  the  editori- 
al care  shall  be  ejttended  over  all  alike,  who 
contribute  to  these  columns,  and  the  new 
comer  shall  not  plume  his  wings  too  saucily, 
nor  wound  with  hii  critic  spur. 


^  • 


NOTICBS. 

American  Pomological  Society. 
Tbxb  National  Society,  having  held  a  most 
interesting  session  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Idth  and  14th  of  September,  ultimo,  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  result  of  its  labors,  hand- 
somely printed  by  the  committee  and  issued  * 
thus  early.  The  pamphlet  or  book  contains 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages,  upon 
#htab  will  be  found  much  valuable  matter. 
To  those  who  were  not  present,  the  yerj 
natural  inquiry  will  be.  What  was  done  ? 
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This  may  be  most  satisfaetorily  answered  bj 
reference  to  pages  20  to  49,  upon  which  the 
discussions  on  fruits  will  chiefly  appear; 
upon  page  44  will  be  found  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  native  fruits.  On  pages  62  to 
57,  the  Society's  lists  :  "  for  general  cuiti- 
▼ation ;  new  varieties  that  promise  well,  and 
rejected  fruits,'*  will  be  found  revised  to  the 
close  of  the  session.  Then  follow  the  state 
reports,  many  of  which  are  filled  with  val- 
uable information,  especially  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  districts  for  which  they  were 
written,  but  much  also  of  a  generally  in- 
teresting and  scientific  nature.  The  close 
of  the  book  is  occupied  by  the  very  eloquent 
eulogy  of  the  President,  M.  P.  Wilder,  upon 
the  lamented  A.  J.  Downing. 

The  whole  preparation  of  the  book  is 
creditable  to  the  committee,  except,  perhaps, 
that  as  it  is  a  book,  and  not  a  mere  pamphlet, 
and  as  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  matter, 
to  which  reference  is  to  be  made  frequently, 
the  reader  should  have  been  favored  with 
an  index,  or  at  least  a  table  of  contents,  to 
aid  hi^  in  his  search  for  the  topic  to  which 
he  wishes  to  refer. 

With  regard  to  the  late  meeting  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  universal  feeling  was  that 
of  agreeable  disappointment  in  the  fruits, 
and  in  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  convo- 
cation of  those  similarly  occupied  and  inter- 
ested ;  the  only  regret  connected  with  the 
meeting  was,  that  it  was  too  short,  and  all 
parted  with  a  hope,  that  if  spared  until  Oc- 
tober, 1854,  we  should  go  to  Boston  pre- 
pared to  be  profitably  detained  for  a  longer 
period. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Society,  I  was 
too  much  of  an  invalid  to  participate  in  the 
'  active  operations,  but  was  an  interested  ob« 
server,  and  was  enabled  to  obtain  much  val- 
uable information  from  the  many  inteHi- 
gent  persons  present  from  various  parts  of 
our  widely  extended  country.  May  we  aU 
have  the  pleasure  of  another  profitable  eom« 


mingling  of  spirits  and  interchange  of  knowl- 
edge— ^but,  alas  I  when  we  consider  the  un- 
certain tenure  by  which  we  retain  our  plaoes 
upon  earth,  the  question  must  arise  to  each, 
how  few  of  us  may  be  spared  to  another 
meeting ! 

Annala  of  Sdenca. 

Herb  is  a  bis-monthly,  hailing  from  what 
some  call  the  Athens  of  Ohio,  on  account 
of  great  mental  efforts  made  and  making  by 
her  citizens.  The  place  is  better  known, 
however,  as  the  Forest  City. 

This  periodical  is  conducted  by  Professor 
Hamilton  L.  Smith,  A.M.,  and  purports  to 
be  a  record  of  inventions  and  improvements 
in  applied  science,  embracing  the  depart* 
ments  of  Agriculture,  Physics,  Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology, 
Geology,  Photography,  etc. 

Science  is  a  very  good  thing  for  those  who 
can  afford  the  luxury,  we  are  told.  Take 
care  !  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  you  can 
not  afford  to  do  without  it  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  arts.  Applied  science  is  the 
watchword.  Without  application,  indeed,  of 
what  use  is  it  in  the  practical  details  of  life? 

In  his  prospectus,  the  editor  sets  forth, 
that  having  made  arrangements  to  receive 
regularly  the  various  foreign  and  American 
journals  named  below,  he  proposes  to  issue 
a  semi-monthly  periodical  of  16  pages  large 
8vo,  containing  an  abstract  of  all  the  recent 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  every 
branch  of  science,  and  science  applied  to 
art,  up  to  the  tim^e  of  the  issue,  and  reprint- 
ing entire  such  practical  papers  as  may  be 
considered  of  particular  importance,  thus 
furnishing  the  practical  man  yriih  informa- 
tion at  the  earliest  period.  Original  papers 
of  value  win  also  appear.  The  volume  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  be  very  valuable. 
The  subscription  price,  paid  in  advanoe,  ia 
$1.00  per  year — to  dubs  at  reduced  rates. 

The  first  number  has  been  received,  and 
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contaiDs  a  great  many  interesting  and  yal- 
aable  papers  and  extracts.  The  second  has 
since  come,  and  siistains  its  high  character. 
While  thinking  of  Cleveland  and  its  Athe- 
nian reputation,  let  all  concerned  recollect, 
that  the  American  Auodation  far  the  Ad- 
vaneemeni  of  Science  will  hold  their  meetmg 
in  that  city  next  August. 


BulEslo  BorUcoltnral  Sooiety's  Report. 

This  pamphlet  puts  us  en  rapporU  with 
our  hrother  horticulturists  of  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes,  from  whom  we  have  had 
frequent  intimations  of  progress  through  the 
notices  of  their  meetings,  kindly  furnished 
for  these  pages  hy  their  devoted  Secretary, 
J.  B.  Eaton,  himself  a  pomologist  of  no  slen- 
der acquirements,  as  he  has  enjojed  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  father's  earlier  planting, 
besides  the  neighboring  genial  influences  of 
the  nurseries  of  Col.  Hodge  and  A.  Bryant, 
near  which  he  resides  in  a  beautiful  cottage 
surrounded  with  choice  fruit  trees. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  constitution 
of  the  Society,  their  doings  for  the  year 
1851,  and  their  prize  list  for  this  season. 
They  also  give  a  catalogue  of  the  officers 
and  of  the  members,  and  a  list  of  the  fruits 
exhibited  during  the  year  is  appended,  which 
shows  that  their  exhibition^  are  not  meager. 

The  committee  of  publication  represent 
the  Society  a^  being  in  a  flourishing  and 
healthy  condition.  In  their  report,  they  al- 
lude to  some  developments  and  discoveries 
made  by  the  members,  which  may  lead  to 
useful  results. 


Onltivmtioii  and  Sfannfisetur*  of  Flax. 

Mb.  Clausbkn,  of  Flax-Cotton  notoriety, 
is  not  to  have  it  all  his  own  way,  how  admi- 
rable and  wonderful  soever  that  may  be. 
That  great  desideratum  of  the  passing  age, 
the  spinning  of  flax  by  maclunery,  appears 
in  these  latter  days  to  have  been  ikirly  ob- 
Uttned,  if  not  accomplished.    One  of  ovr 


own  citisens  has  inrented  an  apparatus 
which  he  says  is  successful,  but  he  needs 
capital  to  carry  it  into  profitable  operation. 

To  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  am  indebted 
for  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  which  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  for  distribution  by 
Hacker,  Lea  db  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  v 
concise,  but  at  the  same  time  comprehensive, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  useful,  except  that 
as  it  is  for  private  circulation  only,  it  may 
not  be  so  extensively  useful  as  though  it 
were  widely  disseminated.  The  flax  culture 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  industry  in 
the  United  States;  since  the  seventh  census 
indicates  the  amount  to  be  13,391,416  lbs. 
of  lint,  and  662,810  bushels  of  seed.  This 
pamphlet  is  commended  to  the  editors  of 
agricultural  p9pers,  who  will  find  in  it  much 
that  would  benefit  their  readers. 


The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 
This  neat  and  excellent  periodical  has 
reached  its  twelfth  number.  A  new  volume 
will  commence  with  the  year,  when  its  ex- 
tensive subscription  list  may  be  doubled,  if 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  do  but 
act  their  duty.  This  is  essentially  the 
teacher's  periodical,  and  is  filled  with  the 
most  valuable  information  and  suggestions 
to  all  engaged  in  schools. 


The  Tropical  Farmer. 
This  spirited  little  monthly,  to  which  the 
reader's  attention  was  called  on  a  previous 
occasion,  has  made  its  appearance  again,  in 
the  third  number ;  the  4th  is  due  and  ex- 
pected daily,  to  bring  us  news  firom  the 
flowery  peninsula.  Florida!  the  very  name 
sounds  gratefully  to  one's  ears,  when  the 
wintry  blasts  are  howling  around  our  north- 
ern abodes.  One  new-year's  day  I  gathered 
roses  in  its  gardens,  and  wild  flowers  in  its 
hammocks,  where  vegetation*  in  some  forut 
seemed  perenniaL 


lit 
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The  editor  deserves  and  should  receive 
encouragement,  and  appears  to  have  the 
support  of  a  good  corps  of  correspondents ; 
from  some  of  vhom»  and  from  Lewis  him- 
self,  we  shall  receive  the  desired  news  of 
tropical  vegetation,  fresh  from  the  virgin 
soil.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Perrine's 
fate ;  he  it  was  who  first  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  tropical  plants  in  that  region. 

Would  that  I  had  "a  thousand  friends  in 
Florida;"  for  then,  like  my  friend  King,  of 
the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  I  should  say  to 
all,  **  Subscribe  for  he  Farmer,  and  the  West- 
em  Horticultural  Be  view  into  the  bargain/' 


-••i 


The  Alabama  Planter, 
From  Mobile,  has  recently  made  us  a  few 
visits  that  have  been  most  welcome.  It 
contains  many  articles  upon  agricultural 
subjects,  well  written,  and  well  selected  for 
the  latitude  in  which  it  circulates.  Having 
spent  a  winter  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  I  am 


well  aware  that,  with  her  charming  climate 

and  fertile  soil,  there  is  room  for  improve-  re7ult  with  those  who  have' not'thisknowi- 


BulltUn  of  the  Central  Horiiculiural  Society 
of  Sdnt'Infenturt,  (/Vance,)  Mcond  vol- 
ume of  Pomology,    Rouen. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  135  pages,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices   of  one  of  the 
leading  societies  of  France.    It  contains  an 
alphabetical  and  analytical  catalogue  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Pears,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening,  and  followed  by  a 
general  alphabetical  list  of  the  fruits  de- 
scribed. 

The  work  bears  an  impress  of  authority 
by  having  the  name  of  M.  Tougard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  society,  prefixed  as  its  author. 
In  his  dedication  "  To  the  Members  of  the 
Society,"  he  acknowledges  their  aid  in  pre- 
paring the  work,  which  is  the  result  of  many 
years*  observation. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  catalogue,  prepared  by  those  who 
have  carefully  noted  the  quality  and  period 
of  ripening  of  different  fruits,  will  be  veiy 
apparent  when  we   consider  the  frequent 


ment  in  the  agriculture  of  many  of  the 
planters.  Attention  is  now  encouragingly 
turned  to  fruits  and  vines,  in  some  places. 

In  the  last  number,  just  received,  there  is 
a  pretty  full  account  of  the  recent  fair  at 
Macon,  Georgia;  which  is  represented  to 
have  been  very  a  creditable  exhibition  of 
the  productions  of  the  southern  states.  This 
must  be  quite  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  long  seen  the  necessity  of  providing 
something  besides  cotton.  My  friend  Peters' 
example  is  seen  to  be  praiseworthy,  and 
others  are  induced  to  procure  fine  stock  and 
superior  implements,  and  to  adopt  a  differ^ 
ent  routine  than  com  and  cotton.  His  situ- 
ation, however,  may  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  farming  rather  than  mere  plaating,  and 
tiias  enable  him  to  puvsue  a  more  varied 
eourse.  The  upper  ^eounties  of  Georgia  are 
ntU  adapted  for  U&e  auceessfid  appUoation 
of  almost  any  system  of  cnltose. 


edge,  and  who,  hearing  of  several  fruits  that 
are  excellent,  purchase  them,  and  when 
they  bear,  find  several  ripening  at  the  same 
period.  The  nurserymen  themselves  are 
not  always  informed — indeed,  very  seldom 
are  they  qualified  to  aid  the  purchaser — 
in  this  respect :  hence  the  value  of  the  work 
becomes  apparent.  I  have  consulted  its 
pages  with  pleasure  and  profit. 


»  » 


CORRBSPONDBNCB. 

Late  Apple  Bloasoms. 
A  FEiBVB  VEL  Bloomingtou,  Ind.,  writes  as 
follows,  f espeeting  the  condition  of  the  finut 
of  that  region*  His  suggestion  respecting 
the  deficient  vitality  of  the  late  crop  of  flower 
bade — those  which  escaped  the  late  spring 
frosta  and  we)re  left  to  furnish  the  partial 
orop-*iB  worthy  of  consideration.  A  short 
ivqPj  however,  always  appears  to  be  more 
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wormy,  and  to  be  suffering  more  from  the 
rot,  tlian  a  full  and  abundant  one. 

**We  have  few  apples  here,  and  those 
few  rotting.  Same  last  year.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  premature  decay?  Injury 
from  frost?  or  weakness  in  vital  powers  of 
the  bud  producing  them,  being  the  last 
bloom  ?  In  low  situations,  many  apple-trees 
were  killed  by  last  winter,  and  in  all  situa- 
tions many  peach-trees.  Some  kinds  of 
grafted  apples  proved  more  hardy  than 
others ;  but  seedlings  more  so  than  the 
grafted.  Hope  to  see  you  at  our  State  Fair. 
Respectfully,  yours,  etc, 

Lewis  Bollman." 


••»' 


Pear  Blight— Queries. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Rsks  for  a  list  of  pears 
and  apples  that  have  been  observed  to  be 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Fire  Blight.  Also, 
whether  the  disease  is  infectious. 

I  have  endeavored  to  procure  the  desired 
information  by  conversation  with  many  per- 
sons, and  have  a  list  commenced  ;  but  de- 
sire all  readers  of  this  work  to  favor  me 
with  any  reliable  observations  they  may 
have  made  or  collected,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  incorporated  and  presented  to  the 
public. 

There  appears  to  be  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect infection,  but  the  fact  is  not  by  any 
means  established. 


Lettam  from  France. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Warder,  at  Cincinnati : — I  beg 
you  to  excuse  me  if  I  have  not  sooner  an- 
swered your  Tery  honored  letter  of  May 
15th.  But  a  long  journey  and  much  busi- 
ness has  prevented  my  earlier  attention 
thereto.  I  am  happy  to  have  a  moment 
today. 

I  have  the  greateiit  pleasure  in  fombhing 
some  articles  on  horticultural  mtbjects  for 
your  Tery  excellent  journal.    But  I  have 


not  time  enough  to  write  much.  I  now 
send  an  article  and  picture  on  the  subject  of 
Saint  Catharine  plum,  and  the  outline  and 
description  of  three  choice  pears.  I  also 
sent  some  articles  to  the  Pomological  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Mahonia,  Fer- 
tile Currant,  Cherry  Currant,  True  Service 
Tree,  etc. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  if  I  revisit  your  conntry, 
I  shall  certainly  pay  yon  my  visit.  - 

I  also  send  you  my  supplementary  Cata- 
logue for  1652. 

I  am,  veiy  respectfully,  yours, 

Andre  Leroy,  Desportes. 

Angers,  (France,)  September  24th,  1852. 

The  outlines  and  description  referred 
to  above  are  in  process  of  preparation  for 
the  press.  The  blocks  will  be  cut  in  time 
for  the  next  number  of  the  Review, — Ed. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  M.  Tougard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Central  H^.i  ({cultural  Society  of 
Seine- Inferieure,  etc.,  JRouen,  France, 
[x\ft£r  speaking  in  the  most  highly  com- 
plimentary manner  of  the  Western  Horti- 
cultural Review,  and  the  advancement  we 
are  making  in  the  delightful  pursuit  of  hor- 
ticulture, he  adds :] 

Our  society  has  noticed  your  articles  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  has  enjoyed  a 
genuine  pleasure  in  listening  to  their  trans- 
lations. Placed  in  the  center  of  the  United 
States,  your  Review  informs  us  of  many 
new  and  curious  things  about  which  we  wish 
to  hear,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  be  useful 
to  all  concerned  in  horticultural  science. 

This  national  correspondence  and  inter- 
change of  ideas  enables  us  to  acquire  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  our  art.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  work.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  you  in  France,  you  have 

but  to  command  my  services 

We  have  had  a  terrible  springj  with  con* 
tinual  rains  and  late  frosts,  so  that  we  have 
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HO  fruit.  The  pears  and  peaches  have 
failed.  We  hare  some  plums.  The  sum- 
mer was  very  hot  and  dry,  so  that  we  have 
a  splendid  harvest.  Grass,  rye,  and  oats 
are  very  fine.  Potatos  much  affected  still 
with  the  disease. 

I  send  you  the  Bulletin  of  our  Society, 
and  catalogues  of  my  fruit  trees,  which  I 
commend  to  your  attention,  as  among  my 
lists  you  will  find  all  the  newest  and  hest 
varieties  of  trees,  which  are  confidently  re- 


< 

commended  to  yourself  and  to  your  friends. 
In  sending  an  order,  if  the  bill  is  large, 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  is  demand- 
ed, which  should  be  sent  in  the  shape  of  a 
draft  on  a  Paris  banker. 
Yours,  etc.. 

The  President,  Touoard. 

The  Bulletin  is  noticed  on  another  page ; 
but  the  Catalogues  have  not  been  received, 
or  they  should  have  been  noted  and  shown 
to  the  nurserymen. — £d. 
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CINCINNATI,  OCTOBER,  1852. 
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Mean  temperature  of  the  month 
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m,  light  NE.  and  SE.,  calm. 
Calm,  light  SW. 
Light  NT 
Calm,  light  SE. 
Calm,  light  N.  and  variable. 
Calm,  calm. 
Calm,  light  SE. 
Light  SE. 
Light  SE. 

Brisk  SE.,  high  SE.,  tight  SE. 
Calm,  liffht  W. 
Light  W.  and  NW.,  calm  at  night. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 


October,  1851, 
do.    1850, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 


1849, 
184a» 
1847, 
1846, 
1845. 


63*70 
»i» 

54  65 
55-04 
56.04 

55  33 
54^1 
5643 


Mean  temperature  of  the  above  8  montlw, 56.89 

Lowest  temp..  38.    Highest  temp.,  86.    Range,  48. 
Mean  of  the  min.,  57v7.    Mean  of  the  max.,  70t)7. 


REMARKS. 


This  is  the  warmest  October  that  I  have  reeorded  in 
fifteen  years,  and  is  6^.83  above  the  mean  temperature 
of  this  month  for  the  last  eight  years.  October,  1841, 
waa  of  a  mean  temperature  of  47<3.50,  being  the  cold- 


est October  I  have  ever  recorded.  A  remarkably 
pleasant  month,  no  dav  without  stmshine,  and  no 
storm.    Rain  less  than  the  usual  average. 

l^HNLEA. 


JANUARY,   1853. 


HisffllanfouH. 


HB  W-TB  AR. 


Ain>TRBK  jear  has  nvolred  upon  the 
emwcleialy  tuniing  axis  of  nstleu  time — 
and  we  are  again  arrived  at  a  point  whence 
to  take  a  position,  be  it  only  on  the  wings  of 
Tune,  and  look  forward  into  the  dim  future, 
if  perchance  an  encouraging  ray  of  hope  will 
but  illume  the  prospect  of  our  pathway  in 
th^t  direction.  But,  as  we  may  erer  learn 
of  the  future  by  scanning  the  past,  which  in 
its  flight  failed  not  to  make  its  mark  upon 
oar  memories,  let  us  look  back  to  trace  the 
•rents  of  the  paat  year,  whence  we  may 
draw  instmctioo. 

The  Horticultural  and  Pomological,  as 
w«ll  as  all  the  other  departments  of  the  great 
eongeriei  of  agricultural  interests,  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  an  increasingly  awa- 
kened interest  in  their  auoceaa,  whether  we 
consider  onr  whole  continent  as  an  empire, 
the  seTeml  distinct  states,  or  the  counties 
and  minor  anbdiviiions  and  soeietics. 

The  Jialioiul  meetings  in  Washington 
last  June,  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  and 
the  American  Institute  in  October ;  the  dis- 
trict meetings  in  tli«  North-west,  at  Dixon 


and  at  Rock  Island ;  the  rarious  state  as- 
sociations from  Maine  to  Iowa,  and  from 
Canada  to  Oeorgia,  as  well  as  the  hundreds 
of  county  and  town  gatherings,  have  abun- 
dantly indicated  by  their  convocation,  as 
well  as  in  their  results,  that  the  people  of 
these  United  States  begin  to  realise  that 
their  industrial  occupstioos  and  the  per-, 
sons  who  are  engaged  therein,  are  really  a 
worthy  element  is  the  success  of  all  great 
national  movements,  and  that  they,  deserv- 
ing, should  be  awarded  a  due  shsTe  of  the 
attention  of  every  govemmcnt. 

Now,  I  prithee,  do  not  start  astonishedt 
my  timid  and  domestic  gardener  friend^ 
who  hath  never  looked  beyond  thy  own  gar->. 
den  gate,  within  the  precincts  of  which  thou 
haat  grown  selSah  and  abstracted.  Nor 
thou,  who  brushest  the  awest  from  tby 
brow,  when  restricted  to  the  labon  con- 
ducted within  the  narrow  confines  of  tbj 
own  little  farm  domain,  working  as  vigor- 
onsly  as  a  vodferons  lawyer  or  spa 
pleader,  when  engaged  in  the  august  pre^ 
ence  of  a  common  village  magistrate,  tn- 
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deavoring  to  save  or  convict  some  hapless 
fellow-being.  Nay,  start  not  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  existing  consociation  of  Ta- 
rious  branches  of  industry  and  science,  un- 
der the  great  family  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests— they  are  associated  and  must  be 
associated— each  must  lean  on  each — the 
special  decisions  of  local  interests  in  local 
societies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  generic  term — ^its 
subdivisions  are  Pomology,  Horticulture, 
and  also  Mechanism,  especially  as  it  is 
directed  to  the  perfection  of  the  various 
processes  to  be  performed  by  each  depart- 
ment, and  without  whose  aid  they  would 
indeed  be  rude  in  their  performances. 

Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  the 
past  year,  this  mutual  dependence,  it  will 
be  found,  has  been  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  various  subdivisions  of 
the  agricultural  and  rural  interests  are 
working  together  in  the  most  beautiful  har- 
mony. It  has  been  well  asked,  where  does 
Agriculture  end  and  Horticulture  begin  ?  and 
with  the  extension  of  the  latter,  more  re- 
fined pursuit,  while  we  may  rejow^e  to  ob- 
serve the  rapidly  increasing  attention  paid 
to  scientific  applications  in  the  former,  this 
question  will  be  more  and  more  frequently 
asked,  and  will  become  more  difficult  to 
answer.  Truly  this  is  cheering  to  both,  and 
their  acknowledged  union  will  accelerate 
iheir  mutual  improvement 

Pomology  has  attracted  and  received  a 

full  share  of  attention  during  the  past  year, 

■ad  some  very  important  state,  district  and 

national  meetings  have  been  held — ^which 

will  have  contributed  their  full  share  in 

extending  a  correct  knowledge  of  new  fruits, 

and  still  more,  a  refined  taste  respecting 

Qie  excellent  varieties. 
During  the  past  year,  the  losses  of  the 

devoted  friends  of  Horticulture  and  of  sci- 
entific Agriculture  have  been  sad  and  al- 


most irreparable.  The  elegant  and  accom- 
plished devotee  to  Rural  Arts  and  tlural 
Taste,  the  lamented  Downing,  has  been 
prematurely  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
ful career,  by  the  sacrifices  which  our  trav- 
eling community  are  unwisely  making  to 
speed,  at  the  risk  of  safety.  The  brilliant 
and  devotedly  industrious  chemist,  John  P. 
Norton,  well  known  to  all  readers  of  modem 
agricultural  papers,  the  writer  of  a  prize 
essay  on  Applied  Chemistry,  and  essayist 
upon  various  allied  topics,  editor  of  John- 
son's Agriculture — the  beloved  and  admired 
expounder  of  nature's  laws,  has  sunk  be- 
neath a  disease,  which  has  perhaps  been 
accelerated  by  the  pursuits  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 

These  sad  results  must  teach  us  the  un- 
certainty  of  human  affairs,  and  that  as  we 
can  not  always  expect  to  enjoy  the  adula- 
tion of  our  fellow-men,  we  should  aspire 
after  a  higher  meed  of  praise  than  they 
have  to  confer. 

Looking  forward,  as  well  as  we  may  be 
enabled  to  do,  down  the  vista  of  time  occu- 
pied by  the  short  period  of  the  year  now 
opening,  we  see  much  to  cheer  and  encour- 
age us.  Pomological  meetings  are  prom- 
ised at  various  points  in  the  present  winter^ 
and  the  great  North-west  will  collect  in 
Chicago  in  October  next.  State  Boards,  at 
home,  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
south  of  us  will  convene,  and  in  some,  at 
least,  valuable  discussions  will  be  held,  be- 
sides the  mere  details  of  business.  The 
great  National  Society  will  assemble  in 
Washington  City  on  February  2d,  proximo ; 
and  with  the  return  of  Spring  and  its  flow- 
ery smiles,  the  various  horticultural  societies 
all  over  the  country  will  again  revivify  into 
active  existence.  Look  forward,  then,  and 
confidently  anticipate  progress,  in  the  right 
direction  I 

One  word  to  and  of  our  fellow-periodicab. 


FAIBS — IMPROVEMENTS — DRAINIMQ. 
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— The  Magazine  of  Horticulture  is  much 
more  entitled  to  the  rank  of  venerable,  than 
its  worthy  editor  and  conductor,  who,  with 
very  extended  experience,  is  sufficiently 
young  and  devotedly  a  student,  to  continue 
his  useful  trials  and  experiments,  recording 
for  our  use  the  results  of  his  observations. 
Of  the  Horticulturist,  every  person  felt  that 
with  the  loss  of  Downing,  its  ruling  spirit, 
it  must  fall — for  "who  could  fill  his  place?" 
But  we  need  never  despair,  since  two  such 
men  as  Yick  and  Barry  have  stepped  forward 
to  compensate  for  our  loss.  We  are  promised 
an  improved  appearance  and  quality  of  the 
work — with  James  Vick,  the  experienced 
and  energetic  publisher,  and  with  P.  Barry, 
the  thorough  and  scientific  nurseryman,  with 
extensive  observations  from  foreign  travel, 
and  possessing  good  preparation  for  his 
business  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Botany 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  practical  ob- 
servation in  the  nursery,  garden  and  orchard, 
we  can  not  fail  to  find  a  work  of  great  value 
and  beautiful  appearance. 

The  Philadelphia  Florist,  as  indicated  by 
its  title,  is  devoted  to  a  more  limited  range 
than  either  of  the  greater  works  just  named ; 
it  is,  however,  useful  in  the  line  of  its  duty, 
and  should  become  high  authority  if  prop- 
erly supported  by  the  gardeners,  who  have 
given  to  Philadelphia  and  its  environs  an 
enviable  notoriety  in  Floriculture.  Kew 
York  has  her  Oardenen*  Chronicle — would 
that  it  were  more  American  in  its  title.  It 
is  conducted  by  two  practical,  hard-working 
gardeners,  who  alternate  from  their  labors 
at  the  potting  bench,  to  those  in  the  com- 
positors' room,  a  small  frame  within  the  in- 
closure  of  Cremome  Gardens.  These  in- 
dustrious men  deserve  all  credit  for  their 
efforts.  In  the  same  city,  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Munn,  who  has  formerly  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Horticulturist,  proposes 
commencing  a  periodical  upon  our  favorite 


branch  ;  he  is  said  to  be  very  competent  to 
the  office. 

It  appears,  then,  that  without  considering 
the  host  of  agricultural  papers  that  abound 
in  the  country,  in  all  of  which  we  find  a 
horticultural  department,  there  are,  with 
this  western  devotee,  six  serials  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
disseminating  news  and  intelligence  and 
practical  information  among  the  reading 
rural  population,  enabling  them  to  cultivate 
and  beautify  the  homestead,  and  thereby  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  thousands 
who  may  be  met  by  this  channel.  Do  not 
apprehend  too  many  papers — the  more  the 
better — for  the  readers,  at  least,  and  perhaps 
for  the  publishers  too,  eventually ;  each  has 
its  influence,  and  each  may  be  able  to  strike 
some  chord  that  would  not  vibrate  to  the 
touch  of  the  others. 


Advantases  of  Fairs— Improvements — 

Draining. 

Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Cleveland,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Mapes,  editor  of  the  Working 
Farmer,  consulting  agriculturist,  etc.,  etc. : 

To  farmers,  the  benefits  arising  from  fairs 
are  incalculable  ;  fanners  are  not  a  migra- 
tory race .:  their  vocations  require  them  at 
home,  and  therefore  improvements  which 
occur  in  one  township  or  county,  mav  re- 
main^ unknown  for  a  century  to  adjoming 
counties.  There  is  scarcely  a  state  in  the 
Union,  in  which  one  or  more  farmers  have 
not  succeeded  in  producing  one  hundred 
bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre,  and  still 
millions  of  acres  of  similar  soils  continue  to 
be  improperly  worked  and  to  produce  forty 
bushels,  or  less,  per  acre.  The  fairs  and 
the  press  alone  can  remedy  this  evil.  By 
visitmg  fairs  farmers  are  brought  in  contact 
with  farmers,  an  interchange  of  facts  occur, 
improved  specimens  of  crops,  of  stock,  etc., 
are  seen,  and  each  individual  returns  home 
emulated  to  surpass  his  neighbor. 

Seeds  undergo  hvbridation  and  deterio* 
ration  of  quality,  unless  occasionally  moved 
to  a  new  locality.     At  fairs  interchanges 
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of  seeds  occur,  scions,  grafts,  and  cuttings 
are  exchans^ed,  and  any  new  fruit  seen  by 
the  horticulturist  induces  its  introduction 
into  some  new  district.  Addresses  are  de- 
livered occasionally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
listeners,  new  implements  are  invented,  and 
these,  if  of  approved  kinds,  are  introduced 
for  general  use.  Labor-saving  machinery 
does  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  ; 
indeed,  it  often  causes  a  difference  of  profit 
equal  to  that  required  to  change  a  losing 
into  a  gaining  business. 

In  relation  to  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, which  have  transpired  within  the 
hist  few  years,  the  speaker  stated  that  they 
were  greater  than  during  all  previous  time ; 
that  Ihe  iron  plowshare  was  introduced  but 
eighty  years  ago,  and  then  in  so  rude  a 
shape,  that  ten  plowmen  of  its  time,  with 
a  corresponding  number  of  teams,  would 
be  required  to  perform  the  labor  now  readily 
performed  by  one.  As  to  the  importance 
of  agriculture  generally*  he  observed  that  a 
thousand  milhons  of  human  beings  were 
supported  by  it ;  that  nine-tenths  ox  all  the 
available  capital  in  the  world,  was  engaged 
in  its  exercise ;  that  despite  the  highly 
vaunted  powers  of  the  merchant,  he  was 
but  the  factor  or  broker  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  success  of  his  agency  was  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  agricultural 
product.  Our  Indian  com  crop  of  1860 
was  estimated  at  600,000,000  of  bushels, 
worth  at  the  export  value  of  the  year, 
$300,000,000  ;  and  this  only  one  of  several 
crops,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it  in  value. 
8o  ffreat  is  the  sum  total,  that  a  saving  of 
the  half  of  one  per  cent,  would  be  greater 
than  the  present  income  of  the  government 
from  duties  on  imports,  sales  of  public  lands, 
etc. 

The  two  greatest  agricultural  improve- 
ments  of  the  age  are  under-draining  and 
subsoil  plowing.  Draining  can  be  rendered 
a  source  of  great  profit ;  wet  lands  can  not 
be  tilled ;  uie  mechanical  disintegration, 
arising  from  plowing  such  lands,  remains 
but  for  a  short  time  ;  soil  when  wetted  to 
saturation  will  settle  more  solidly  after  the 
lubrication  of  its  ultimate  particles  by  water 
than  from  any  known  means  of  mechanical 
compression ;  sohible  manures  are  wasted 
in  subsoils  ;  tlie  obemical  changes  depend- 
ent upon  the  free  and  frequent  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere  are  arrested  ;  indeed  moist 


soils  are  not  arable  until  properly  under- 
drained,  nor  are  all  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  under-drains  dependent 
upon  getting  rid  of  an  excess  of  water ;  the 
very  hill  tops  are  benefited  by  such  treat- 
ment, and  this  benefit  will  be  more  fully 
illustrated  when  discussing  the  advantages 
of  subsoil  plowing. 

The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  ad  van* 
tages  arising  from  under-draining,  and  the 
most  practical  in  its  character,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  action  of  the  British  government  on 
this  subject.  They  have  appointed  commis- 
sioners of  under- drainage,  and  have  appro- 
priated £7,000,000,  equal  to  $36,000,000, 
to  be  loaned  on  under-draining  mortgages  ; 
these  liens  are  of  a  peculiar  character.  It 
was  long  since  ascertained  that  most  lands, 
by  their  being  under-drained  would  increase 
the  profit  of  the  operator  each  year  at  least 
fourteen  per  eent.  upon  the  cost  of  the  un* 
der-drainage  ;  and  therefore  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  adopt  this  practice  more  generally 
the  government  became  a  party  to  the 
practice ;  the  farm  is  first  valued,  and  the 
first  object  of  the  mortgage  is  to  state  the 
value ;  the  loan  is  then  made,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  under-draining,  on  the  following 
terms:  the  borrower  pays  five  per  cent.,  and 
five  per  cent,  of  the  principal  each  year  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  mortgage,  until 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  mortgiM«  is 
discharged.  Should  the  borrower  fan  to 
pay  one  of  these  annual  amounts,  and  the 
mortgage  bo  foreclosed,  he  first  receives 
from  the  proceeds  of  sale  the  value  of  his 
farm,  and  the  excess  of  receipt  alone  beyond 
this  value  is  liable  to  the  mortgage.  So 
certain  has  been  the  benefit,  however,  that 
no  farm  has  failed  to  be  increased  in  value 
by  under-draining,  more  than  its  cost 

The  next  most  important  improvement  is 
the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow.  Wet  la^ds  are 
not  improved  by  subsoiling  until  after  hav- 
ing been  under-drained.  The  subsoil  plow 
does  not  turn  over  the  soil  like  a  surfaee 
plow  ;  it  follows  the  surface  plow»  and  is 
propelled  by  a  separate  team,  tne  beam  ly- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  the  surface  furrow, 
and  disintegrates  without  elevating  the  sub- 
soil. 

The  admission  of  atmosphere  freely  cir- 
culating through  this  subsoil,  secures  the 
chemical  changes  dependent  upon  its  pres- 
ence, and  enables  the  surface  plowing  to  be 
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gndually  deepened ;  but  this  is  not  all  the 
benefits  arising  from  subsoil  plowing.  The 
roots  are  permitted  to  pass  down  and  re- 
ceive the  constituents  of  plants  resident  in 
the  subsoil,  and  to  carry  them  to  the  sur- 
face to  complete  the  vegetable  organism. 
In  times  of  drought  the  roots  may  pass  down 
for  moisture,  and  in  times  of  excessive  rains 
part  of  the  roots  at  least  will  not  be  drowned 
out. 

The  greatest  benefit  however  is  that  tho- 
roughly under-drained  and  subsoiled  land 
never  suffers  from  drought  The  reason  is 
obvious,  and  may  be  thus  explained :  You 
will  perceive  the  piteher  in  front  of  me  is 
covered,  on  its  outside,  with  drops  of  water. 
These,  you  will  readily  understand,  could 
not  have  passed  through  the  pitcher.  But 
as  the  temperature  of  the  pitcher  is  colder 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  it 
has  condensed  upon  its  surface  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere ;  for  in  the  hottest  day  in 
summer,  the  absence  of  moisture  from  the 
aoil  merely  goes  to  prove  its  existence  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  when  the  heated  air 
containing  moisture  passes  throufi^h  under- 
drains,  or  down  into  subsoil  cuts,  it  deposits 
its  moisture  upon  the  cold  surfaces  of  the 
particles  of  the  subsoils,  and  thus  protects 
ihe  roots  from  sufiering  hj  drought  Com 
never  rolls  its  leaves  on  thoroughly  drained 
and  subsoiled  lands. 

Bylvm  AaMrSoana. 

DocTOE  Waedbb  : — The  development  of  a 
taste  for  ornamental  gardening  throughout 
our  country,  has  brought  about  a  crisis,  in 
which  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  new 
edition  of  Michaux's  American  8ylva,  in 
three  volumes,  translated  by  John  J.  Smith, 
together  with  three  additional  volumes  by 
Nnttall,  is  most  opportune. 

A  review  of  this  useful  and  splendid  work 
I  shall  leave  to  some  abler  hand,  and  shall 
only  congratulate  our  Western  friends,  who 
lake  an  interest  in  cultivating  ornamental 
and  useful  trees  from  our  forests,  that  they 
faave  sow  at  command  a  perfect  Ouide- 
Book. 

It  should  find  its  way  into  the  libcary  of 
overy  wealthy  and  intelligent  farmer. 


Hundreds  of  heads  of  families  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cincinnati,  could  in  no  wise  confer 
a  greater  benefit  upon  their  domestic  circles 
than  by  offering  a  set  of  these  volumes  as 
a  new-year's  present 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Jarkd  p.  Kirtlakd. 

Eabt  Rckkfort,  Cuyahoga  Countf ,  Nor.  30, 1852. 


The  Potato  Disease. 
This  is  a  subject  of  so  much  obscurity 
that  it  is  approached  doubtingly — so  much 
has  been  written  upon  it,  and  at  last  so  little 
is  known,  that  it  is  indeed  "like  the  chol- 
era,*' in  being  beyond  our  present  ken- 
though  like  it,  perhaps,  in  nothing  else. 
Not  having  seen  the  secretary  Walker's  pa- 
per, I  copy  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker. — ^Ed. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
year  1 851,  offered  a  prise  of  $10,000  to  any 
one  who  should  satisfy  the  governor  and 
council,  that  by  a  test  of  at  least  five  suc- 
cessive years,  he  had  discovered  a  sure  rem* 
edy  for  the  potato  rot.  Several  communi- 
cations have  been  received  on  the  subject, 
which  are  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislature,  of  which  we  reprint  the  follow- 
ing summary  by  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  Sec- 
retary of  State : 

Although  these  communications  may  not 
furnish  any  perfect  cure  for  the  potato  dis- 
ease, yet  they  agree  in  so  many  ii&portanl 
points,  and  offer  so  many  valuable  hints,  re- 
lating to  the  nature,  cultivation,  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  potato,  that 
they  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  public  utility. 
The  similarity  of  views  expressed  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  writers, 
relating  to  the  nature,  cultivation,  disease^ 
and  cure  of  the  potato,  is  truly  remarkable, 
and  we  think  auspicious.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal points,  relatmg  to  which  there  is  a  gen- 
eral concurrence,  are  the  following : 

Soundmess  and  VUtdUy  of  the  Seed. — Re- 
newing the  seed  from  the  ball  of  healthy 
vigorous  plants  every  few  years,  even  resort- 
ing to  the  native  place  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  taking  the  seed  firom  the  wild  potato, 
is  considered  important  When  potatos 
are  to  be  raised  from  the  tuber,  sound, 
healthy,  whole  potatos  are  recommended 
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for  planting.  Catting  potatos  is  decidedly 
condemned.  Anything  which  impairs  the 
vitality  of  the  seed  increases  the  liability  to 
disease. 

Quality  or  Kind  of  SoU, — A  dry,  light, 
loose,  warm  soil,  is  considered  necessary  to 
the  soundness  and  health  of  the  vegetable, 
as  well  as  to  its  richness  and  flavor,  the  lat- 
ter depending  quite  as  much  on  the  quality 
of  soil  as  on  the  variety  of  seed.  A  wet, 
heavy,  compact  soil,  directly  promotes  the 
disorder.  Far  up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
or  hill  is  a  favorable  location  for  the  growth 
of  the  potato ;  and  new  land  contains  more 
of  the  qualities  requisite  for  its  nourishment 
and  health,  than  old  and  worn  out  soils. 

Influence  of  Atmosphere. — Potatos  should 
be  as  little  exposed  to  the  air  as  conveniently 
may  be.  Their  natural  place  is  under  ground. 
By  too  much  exposure  they  become  poisoned, 
and  turn  green.  Some  recommended  de- 
positing them  for  the  winter  in  holes  under 
ground  in  a  dry  soil ;  or  if  kept  in  a  cellar, 
to  preserve  them  dry,  in  small  quantities, 
in  sand ;  and  to  keep  them  cool.  Keeping 
large  quantities  in  a  body  in  the  cellar,  is 
by  some  supposed  to  promote  heat  and  pu- 
trefaction. Planting  in  the  fall  is  recom- 
mended by  some,  as  potatos  left  in  the  field 
over  winter,  are  observed  to  come  forward 
earlier  in  the  spring,  to  grow  more  vigorous- 
ly, to  get  ripe  earlier  and  before  the  blight- 
ing rains  in  August,  and  to  be  more  sound, 
fair  and  healthy. 

Manures. — All  anti-putrescents,  such  as 
lime,  wood-ashes,  pulverised  charcoal,  plas- 
ter, salt,  nitrogen,  etc.,  are  believed  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  health  of  the  potato, 
as  well  as  to  add  to  its  richness  and  flavor ; 
and,  of  course,  to  prevent  putrefaction  and 
disease.  Of  other  manures,  well-rotted  com- 
post is  preferred.  Stable  manure  is  too 
strong  and  heating,  and  produces  ill-flavored, 
unhealthy  potatos,  aiid  is  decidedly  con- 
demned. 

Disease,  Contagion,  Old  Age  and  Death. — 
These  are  common  to  vegetables  as  well  as 
to  animals.  All  are  liable  to  disease,  some 
more,  some  less,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, predisposing  causes,  and  preventive 
means.  Some  vegetable  diseases  are  be* 
lieved  to  be  contagious.  The  present  dis- 
ease is  thought  by  many  to  be  of  that 
class.  One  field  of  potatos  is  liable  to  take 
the  disorder  from  another  field.     Potatos 


are  predisposed  to  disease,  by  bad  cultiva- 
tion, old  age,  bad  soil,  bad  manures,  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  warm  rains,  etc. 

Ravages  of  Insects,  Fungi,  etc. — The  best 
writers  consider  the  ravages  of  insects  as  at 
most  but  a  predisposing  cause,  rendering 
the  potato  more  liable  to  disease  by  enfee- 
bling the  plant.  By  many  writers,  insects 
are  considered  as  remotely  affecting  the  po- 
tato ;  by  others,  as  having  no  effect  at  all. 
The  fungus  on  potatos  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  rot.  It  finds  the  potato  previously  dis- 
eased, a  fit  subject  for  its  operation. 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  the  facts 
presented  in  these  various  communications 
seem  to  lead  us,  are : 

1.  That  the  disease  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  cholera,  [! !]  and  probably  ex- 
ists in  the  atmosphere. 

2.  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  spe- 
cific cure  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  discov- 
ered ;  but, 

3.  As  in  cholera,  certain  preventives  arc 
well  ascertained,  by  the  application  of  which 
the  liabilities  to  disease  may  be  greatly  les* 
sened.     [Doubtful  in  either  case!] 

4.  That  by  obtaining  the  soundest  seed, 
by  planting  in  the  most  favorable  soils,  and 
by  using  the  most  suitable  manures,  we  may 
have  a  good  degree  of  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  this  useful  vegetable. 

5.  That  we  may  expect,  that  like  the  chol- 
era, the  potato  rot  will  become  less  and  less 
formidable  from  year  to  vear,  and  eventu- 
ally subside  into  a  mild  and  manageable  epi- 
demic, if  that  term  may  be  used  in  such  a 
connection. 

Laurels,  etc 
Doctor  Warder  : — 

Afy  Dear  Sir, — ^While  seeing  you  every 
day  in  Detroit,  it  never  once  occurred  to  me 
to  pay  for  the  ensuing  year's  Review.  So 
much  was  I  absorbed,  that  money—  and  es- 
pecially debts^-vrere  quite  too  vulgar  sub- 
jects to  think  of,  amid  so  rich  a  display  of 
fruits  and  flowers. 

Once  at  home,  in  the  daily  drill  of  domes- 
tic duties,  the  cares  and  wants  of  a  house- 
hold, I  am  reminded  that  money  is  a  very 
important  adjunct  in  all  the  business  of  life  ; 
and  its  use  a  very  great  assistance  to  natnrt 
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even,  promoting  the  growth  of  those  rich 
specimens  from  the  kingdoms  of  Pomona 
and  Flora,  which  had  so  much  interested 
me.  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  inclose  three 
dollars,  which,  please  place  to  my  credit  for 
this  year's  Horticultural  Review. 

I  wish,  through  your  pages,  to  return 
thanks  to  the  venerable  David  Thomas,  of 
Oreatfield,  near  Aurora,  New  York,  for  his 
directions  in  regard  to  cultivating  the  Lau- 
rels and  kindred  plants.  Following  his  ad- 
vice, I  last  April  procured  mossy  earth  from 
the  brink  of  a  high  ravine,  taking  it  three 
or  four  inches  in  depth  from  the  surface. 
With  it  I  combined  a  portion  of  dry,  black 
earth,  from  the  top  of  a  thoroughly  drained 
marsh.  I  placed  the  border  on  the  north 
side  of  a  high  fence,  and  removed  my  sickly 
and  decaying  plants  into  it.  It  was  too  late 
to  save  my  Rhododendron  maximum,  but 
on  the  Kalmia  latifolia  the  effect  was  quite 
magical.  Two  years  previous,  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  garden,  a  large,  healthy  shrub, 
but  had  now  died  out,  so  that  only  two 
branches  of  a  foot  in  length  remained. 
These  immediately  put  forth  flower-buds, 
and  on  the  first  of  July,  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  one  of  my  childhood's  treas- 
ures blooming  in  my  garden,  though,  like 
its  owner,  far  from  its  native  wilds. 

I  have  procured  another  Rhododendron 
maximum,  from  its  native  hills  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  succeed 
with  this ;  at  present  it  looks  healthy  and 
green. 

I  loaned  D.  Thomas'  letter  to  an  editor 
lover  of  nature,  who  returns  me  the  follow- 
ing, in  his  paper.  R.  B.  N. 

AiiMiican  Ttaea— Bveigreens— Rliododmi- 
dxoiui  and  Kalmlaa.    ^ 

Thb  late  A.  J.  Downing  was  distinguished 
for  many  admirable  traits,  and  for  no  one  do 
we  honor  him  more  than  for  his  truly  Amer- 
icon  feelings.  His  perceptions  of  what  was 
•beautiful  in  American  scenery  were  always 


correct;  and  whether  he  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican who  rightly  appreciated  the  value  and 
beauty  of  our  American  forests  or  not,  he 
certainly  was  the  first  to  make  the  culture  of 
American  trees,  in  preference  to  those  from 
other  countries,  popular.  We  trust  that  the 
correct  public  taste  which  his  writings  have 
done  so  much  to  form,  may  never  again  be 
vitiated,  and  that  the  American  people,  in  se- 
lecting trees  to  ornament  their  public  grounds 
and  to  adorn  their  towns  and  cities,  and  pri- 
vate residences,  will  draw  upon  the  riches  of 
our  own  American  forests. 

For  this  purpose  our  Elms  and  Maples  can 
not  be  surpassed,  and  the  Tulip-Tree  (Liri- 
odendron)  should  be  in  every  collection. 
Foreign  arboriculturists  regard  this  as  among 
the  most  splendid  of  trees.  We  once  knew 
a  distinguished  German  botanist,  who  told 
us  that  one  of  these  splendid  trees,  planted 
in  the  Royal  Gai'dens  of  Vienna,  blossomed 
for  the  first  time  while  he  was  in  the  uni- 
versity in  that  city.  It  attracted  universal 
attention,  and  the  people  so  thronged  the 
gardens  to  see  it  that  the  authorities  were 
obliged  to  place  a  guard  of  soldiers  around 
it,  to  prevent  it  from  being  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  multitude.  But  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  friend  was  not  to  be  suppressed ; 
and  watching  a  favorable  opportunity,  he 
bribed  the  guard,  climbed  its  tall  trunk,  and 
bore  off  a  bunch  of  its  magnificent  flowers 
in  triumph. 

We  are  inclined,  with  not  a  little  diffidence, 
to  recommend  the  White  Ash,  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  Several  planted  near  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Wright,  on  Michigan  Avenue, 
have  a  fine  head,  are  very  clean  and  free 
from  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  and  in 
all  respects  make  a  fine  appearance. 

Our  American  evergreens  are  superb,  and 
we  are  glad  \.o  see  that  our  citizens  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  them.  No  one,  if  he 
have  a  particle  of  horticultural  taste,  can 
look  at  the  splendid  Firs  and  Pines  in  Dr. 
Egan's  garden, — the  growth  of  only  a  few 
years, — without  feelings  of  admiration. — 
These  evergreens  grew  rapidly  and  soon  be- 
came large  trees,  and  present  a  truly  mag- 
nificent appearance. 

There  is  another  family  of  evergreens  suit- 
able for  the  lawn  and  the  garden,  to  which 
we  wish  to  call  attention.  They  are  com- 
monly kr.«iwn  by  the  general  name  oflaur^M, 
The  varieties  to  which  we  refer  are  the  Rho- 
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dodcndrons  and  Kalmias.  The  leaTes  of 
these  plants  are  very  beautiful,  and  their 
larffe  clusters  of  pink  and  white  flowers  are 
truly  magnificent.  They  need,  however,  a 
suitable  soil  to  insure  their  vigorous  growth. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  our  own  obser- 
vation and  other  sources,  lime  is  poisonous 
to  them,  and  they  can  not  grow  where  it 
exists,  even  in  small  quantities.  Of  course 
we  have  no  soil  in  or  near  our  city  in  which 
they  would  flourish. 

We  have  before  us  an  original  letter  from 
David  Thomas,  a  celebrated  tree  and  fruit 
culturist  in  New  York,  to  a  lady  friend  in 
Michigan,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  cultivator 
of  plants  and  flowers.  In  this  letter  he  re- 
commends the  soil  taken  from  the  brink  of  a 
ravine,  where  the  lime  has  been  leached  out 
of  it  by  the  runs.  He  has  tried  the  soil 
with  enUre  success.  Some  peat  earth  may 
be  mixed  with  it  to  advantage,  provided  it 
be  brought  from  a  locality  where  lime  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  mixed  with  it.  The  soil 
where  they  flourish  in  all  their  beauty  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  gray wacke  rocks,  in  which  there  is 
no  lime.  This  peculiarity  should  always, 
we  think,  be  regarded  in  the  culture  of  these 
plants.  They  should  always  be  planted  in 
the  shade,  as  they  select  shady  woods  for 
.their  habiiat  among  their  native  hills  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  If  any  of  our  cit- 
izens wish  to  cultivate  those  beautiful  plants, 
it  will  cost  them  very  little  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. We  presume  a  suitable  soil  could  be 
found  near  tne  Galena  railroad,  in  some  of 
the  ravines  at  Babcock's  Grove,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Elgin.  A  few  barrels  of  this  soil 
would  prepare  a  suitable  border.  We  are 
not  sure  that  any  of  our  nurserymen  can 
supply  ^the  plants  ;  but  they  can  be  very 
easily  procured  of  Messrs.  Ellwan^r  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester. — Dem.  Press,  Chicago. 

Kkicarkb. — Our  venerable  friend  on  the 
banks  of  the  lovely  Cayuga  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  the  liberties  sometimes  taken  with 
his  letters.  They  are  always  highly  valued, 
and  such  entire  confidence  is  placed  in  the 
soundness  of  his  views  on  horticulture  and 
their  complete  reliability,  that  they  are 
presented  to  their  readers  by  editors  who  are 
anxious  to  disseminate  useful  information* 


Excuse,  therefore,  fnend  Thomas,  the 
oocasional  loaning  of  a  letter,  or  the  publi* 
cation  of  one  not  specially  maiked  "  for  the 
printer.*' 

Review  of  the  Review. 

NO.    I. 

WxLL,  Mr.  Editor  I  here  am  I,  not  know- 
ing very  well  whether  to  address  you  er 
your  readers — to  whom  I  see  you  have 
promised  my  advent.  Let  us  trust  that 
neither  they  nor  you  may  be  mistaken ;  and 
yet  I  much  fear  that  the  captious  waya  of 
your  critic  may  prove  ofiensive  to  some. — 
Keep  me  advised,  privately,  as  to  the  im- 
pression produced,  that  the  sails  may  be 
trimmed  accordingly. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Review, 
we  find  a  Mr.  Scott  opening  the  dance  with 
an  article  on  Shade  Trees.  Thanks,  thanks, 
Mr.  Scott — ^you  have  chosen  a  glorious  topic 
for  an  American.  Let  us  thank  everybody 
for  teaching  the  world  to  admire  our  own 
proud  forest-monarchs,  and  still  more  let  us 
heap  up  thanks  upon  the  man  who  sets  us  a 
good  example,  by  planting,  whether  exten- 
sively, or  even  a  single  tree.  Mr.  Scott  has 
evidently  written  in  a  region  where  it  would 
not  do  to  advise  purehasinp  the  trees  to  be 
planted  ;  hence  he  urges  the  '*  availability" 
of  the  oak.  This  may  do  very  well  in 
Michigan,  where  the  people  should  have  an 
especial  regard  for  the  beautiful  trees  that 
compose  the  oak  openings  of  portions  of  the 
state,  and  now  tastefully  adorn  many  of 
the  charming  villages  with  their  spreading 
shade;  and  where,  also,  the  young  forest 
trees  are  very  thrifty,  and  in  a  largo  propor- 
tion consist  of  young  oaks  of  the  difietent 
kinds,  growing  <^n  in  exposed  situations, 
inured  to  sunshine,  and  therefore  already 
fitted  to  the  purposes  of  planting.  Of  these 
the  White*oak  and  Overcup  varieties  are 
the  fineat  spedmens  lor  this  purpose,  lulesi 
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where  the  mare  briUiantly  foliaged  kinds 
may  be  proeured* 

It  18  pleasant  to  see  that  the  Agricultural 
fiocietj  of  Lenawee  has  offered  premiums 
for  planting  trees.  That  is  well — plant 
trees,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  one 
piece  of  Toluntary  information  is  throwc 
out  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  hare  yet  to 
learn.  Our  author  informs  us  that  the 
Beech  and  Hickory  won't  be  moved.  True, 
they  are  difficult,  and  from  the  woods  al- 
most inevitably  die.  But  we  were  about 
to  give  some  gratis  advice : — 

Go  to  a  nursery  for  your  trees,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  you  will  find  better  plants, 
better  shaped  and  properly  prepared  for 
transplanting,  so  that  though  the  first  ex- 
pense incurred  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  a  ramble  in  the  woods  with  your  ox- 
cart, still  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  first 
and  all  succeeding  seasons,  will  be  infinitely 
more  satisfactory,  especially  if  you  observe 
the  rules  laid  down  for  correct  planting. 

Variety  is  also  to  be  advised ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  so  high  authority  as  the  Semte 
JSorHedef  one  of  the  highest  French  horti- 
cultural periodicals,  in  an  article  upon  tree 
planting,  after  recommending  the  Horse- 
chestnut  and  several  other  fine  species,  thus 
concludes  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
much  abused  Ailanthjts : — "  There  is  no  tree 
which,  for  its  vigor,  its  hardiness  and  its 
beauty,  deserves  more  consideration  than 
the  AUanihut  glanduloea,  [What  say  ye 
over-nice  and  very  wise  Americans  to  that?] 
It  grows  extremely  fast,  and  very  straight ; 
and  its  wood,  which  is  of  a  fine  grain,  is 
useful  for  many  purposes.  Added  to  this, 
it  is  by  no  means  particular  about  the  soil. 
The  three  things  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
planting  trees  for  promenades  are,  their 
adaptation  to  the  sml,  their  capability  to 
bear  pruning,  and  the  arrangement  of  them 
m  such  an  order  as  thai  those  species  only 


may  be  together  which  expand  and  shed 
their  leaves  at  or  about  the  same  time.'' 

Where  is  Cedar  Bankf  It  appears  to 
contain  some  kind  assistant  editor,  R.  B.  N„ 
who  has  selected  a  right  pretty  fragment 
from  Mrs.  Whittlesey's  Magaxine.  Query- 
can  not  that  same  be  one  of  the  lady  cor- 
respondents  we  read  about  in  another  page? 
But  where  is  Cedar  Bank  ? — ^the  questioix 
still  recurs.  We  wot  of  no  bank  hereabout 
deserving  the  title,  in  the  general  dearth 
of  evergreens  that  is  much  lamented  in  the 
Western  States. 

AgrieuUural  Insiiiutes,  and  little  Wbrld'e 
Faire. — ^All  very  well,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  state  fairs  have  not 
yet  been  instituted.  Encoursgc  these  ef- 
forts, dear  cousins,  and  all  will  go  well  with 
you.  Hold  not  back,  however,  from  all  the 
great  agricultural  and  other  movements  be- 
cause they  chance  to  originate  beyond  the 
limits  of  your  own  neighborhood.  South 
Carolina  is  making  a  noble  proposition  for  a 
great  fair.  A  southern  convention  is  called 
for  May,  in  Alabama.  Let  these  associa- 
tions, whether  embracing  one  or  more  states, 
be  so  constituted  for  convenience,  and  not 
to  gratify  local  prejudice. 

The  Ameriean  Pcmdogieal  SodOy. — Well, 
that  is  a  national  affair  truly,  and  no  sec* 
tionality  therein  nor  thereunto  pertaining. 
The  adoption  of  a  constitution  is  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  and  probably  they  have 
made  as  good  an  one  as  usual;  but  the 
change  of  the  name  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon  "  Ccngreeet**  which  has  been  a 
laughing-stock  heretofore  with  the  unini- 
tiated, and  those  who  do  not  value  appU 
kfwwledge  so  highly  as  familiarity  with  Latin 
gerunds.  Would  you  believe  it? — ^there 
are  those  who  affect  to  think  that  a  gentle- 
man of  information,  who  devotes  himself  al 
all  to  such  matters  of  ta^  as  these,  is  throw- 
ing away  his  talents — casting  his  pearb 
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before  swine.  The  ccdsus  of  the  United 
States  informs  us,  to  be  sure,  that  the  an- 
nual product  of  our  orchards  amounts  to  the 
pretty  little  sum  of  $7,720,862 ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
fruits  are  very  inferior  in  quality,  and  that 
with  our  present  and  constantly  increasing 
knowledge  of  fruits,  and  their  proper  cul- 
ture, the  very  information  acquired  at  these 
conventions  and  congresses  of  apple-eaters, 
the  orchards  of  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years 
will  furnish  crops  of  much  greater  value. 

Hold — hold  that  wild  Frenchman,  who- 
ever and  wherever  he  may  be,  who  has 
uttered  the  rash  assertion  that  "North 
America  can  not  produce  wine  fit  to  drink." 
Well,  well ;  we  must  excuse  the  ignorance 
of  these  savans ;  for,  though  samples  have 
been  sent  to  Europe,  frequently,  to  friends, 
we  appreciate  our  own  products  too  highly 
to  be  able  to  spare  much  for  the  European 
demand. 

A  small  Southern  Bouse, —  There  you 
have  Gervasse  Wheeler  again.  We  sup- 
pose that  he  calls  this  a  southern  house  be- 
cause it  has  a  wide-spreading  roof  porch, 
and  in  the  center  the  smallest  possible  chim- 
ney, which  would  seem  to  be  a  small  allow- 
ance of  smoke-room.  However,  when  we 
study  the  details  of  the  plan,  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  cozy  snugness  in  the  wedge- 
shaped  rooms,  all  pointing  in  to  one  com- 
mon center  and  ventilator,  which  is  quite 
attractive.  For  a  small  and  cheap  building, 
this  plan  combines  many  advantages.  The 
elevation,  seen  in  the  frontispiece,  being  an 
architectural  and  not  a  perspective  picture, 
has  a  very  hard  outline,  and  is  not  at  all  so 
attractive  as  it  should  have  been. 

The  Garden— Bulbs.— Th&nk  you,  Dr. 
Kennicott,  for  telling  everybody  that  they 
ean  purchase  bulbs  cheaply,  and  that  they 
will  thus  secure  a  succession  of  vernal  en- 
joyment.   In  our  childhood,  we  remember 


that  the  old  women  (Dutch  and  German) 
were  celebrated  in  every  neighborhood  for 
their  gorgeous  displays  of  this  class  of 
flowers.  In  our  residence  among  the  new 
gardens  of  the  West,  we  have  seldom  seen 
them. 

Jndiffenous  Flowers — the  loves  of  all  giris 
and  many  boys — why  are  they  not  more 
cultivated  ?  Is  there  no  patriotic  nationality 
in  our  people,  that  they  will  run  wildly 
after  a  foreign,  high-named  flower,  which 
they  have  never  seen,  and  scarce  heard  of, 
except  from  those  interested,  while  the 
lovely  native  beauties  of  our  own  country 
are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  ax  and 
the  plow.  Indeed,  we  often  need  to  use 
European  eyes  to  discover  the  beauties  of 
our  own  plants,  which  then  become  im- 
mensely desirable,  and  at  high  prices  too : 
though  for  years  they  may  have  been 
passed  unnoticed  in  our  daily  walk  ! 

Siowell  Com. — Is  this  a  humbug  ?  Will 
not  somebody  give  us  the  whole  truth, 
quietly  and  fairly  stated.  Thirty  dollars  a 
bushel  for  the  seed  !  and  that  by  dealers — 
the  wholesale  price  !    What  is  it  at  retail  ? 

Borne  Beauty,  or  Gillett's  Seedling,  is  a 
fine  apple,  and  well  may  the  old  nursery- 
man, farmer,  and  orchardist  of  southern 
Ohio,  H.  N.  Gillett,  feel  proud  of  iu  He 
has  seen  it  shipped  upon  the  broad  Ohio  by 
the  flat-boat  load ;  in  the  best  company  too, 
that  of  Russets,  Pryor's  Red,  and  others, 
going  to  the  same  market  and  attracting 
universal  admiration.  This  article  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
early  times,  their  nurseries  and  modes  of 
conveyance. 

How  is  it,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  always 
make  the  Vineyard  Department  of  your 
monthly  look  so  cheerful  ?  Is  it  the  fancy 
pitcher,  that  I  often  imagine  to  be  brimming 
full  of  Catawba — the  pure  juice,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  graceful  and  froitfol  vine  ea- 
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twined  about  the  table?  Well,  it  is  from 
some  agreeable  association,  doubtless ;  for, 
bejond  the  pretty  vignette,  these  pages  look 
like  all  the  rest. 

Hermann  Wine  Fair, — Thanks  to  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  A.  Kayser,  £sq.,  this  jubilee  is 
kept  up  from  year  to  year,  and  his  liberal 
premiums  draw  together  a  fine  collection  of 
samples.  Some  of  these  are  superior ;  and 
you  must  look  to  your  laurels  in  Cincinnati, 
lest  there  break  out  another  "Rhine  of 
America,"  that  will  excel  you  with  its  deli- 
cious products.  Your  reporter  has  made  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  trip  /rom 
St.  Louis ;  but,  we  opine,  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  product  than  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  or  any  other  agricultural  article, 
else  he  would  not  hare  written  about  the 
mtetl,  (new  juice,)  standing  upon  the  lees^ 
(sediment  from  the  made  wines.)  He  should 
have  said,  as  we  suppose  he  intended,  the 
mashed  grapes  were  not  allowed  to  stand 
nor  to  undergo  any  fermentation  before  they 
were  pressed.  But  how  should  he  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  technicalities  ?  He 
has  given  us  a  very  agreeable  and  a  very 
intelligent  account  of  the  affair,  for  which 
he  truly  deserves  the  reader's  thanks. 

New  Orapes. — O  Nicholas !  great  leader 
of  the  vine-dressers !  when  wilt  thou  cease 
to  accumulate  the  obligations  under  which 
the  country  is  already  lying,  and  by  which 
we,  the  people,  are  bound  ever  to  thank 
thee  for  the  rich  results,  in  strawberry 
and  grape  and  sparkling  wine  !  Who  like 
Kicholaa  Longworth,  Esq.,  has  toiled  for 
decades  of  years  in  procuring,  and  then 
testing,  and  then,  better  still,  in  diffusing 
the  varieties  that  have  proved  worthy  of 
cultivation.  During  all  this  time  no  one 
has  been  more  active  in  decrying  the  many 
humbugs  that  are  put  off  upon  the  unwary 
as  noveltiei,  and,  probably,  no  one  has  been 
more  often  humbugged  than  he,  among  the 


multitudes  of  kinds  that  he  has  received  and 
put  upon  trial;  but  he  may  congratulate 
himself  that  he  has  never  contributed  to 
continue  an  unworthy  variety  by  diffusing  it 
as  desirable. 

Dr.  Valk*s  new  Seedling  Orape. —  Some 
time  ago,  a  very  severe  article  appeared  in 
your  pages  respecting  this  gentleman  and 
his  pet  grape,  which  to  some  seemed  wholly 
uncalled  for  and  in  bad  taste.  Here  we 
have  his  own  statement  in  an  official  form, 
addressed  to  the  Pomological  Congress. 
Let  us  examine  it.  A  Black  Hamburg  was 
"  fertilized  from  an  Isabella,"  in  1846 ;  the 
seed  planted  produced  fourteen  young  vines ; 
tv>o  years*  residence  in  pots  was  fatal  to  all 
but  two,  so  that,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  these 
were  planted  out,  with  no  care,  cultivation, 
nor  protection  extended  to  them  in  summer 
nor  winter  (they  spread  on  the  ground  then, 
as  it  appears  the  poultry  ate  all  the  first 
crop).  They  fruited  in  1850 ;  destroyed  as 
just  stated,  again  in  1851,  but  stolen,  ex- 
cept one  bunch,  that  described  by  Mr. 
Downing,  last  year.  The  fruit  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  1 852  was  from  one  of  the 
vines ;  the  other,  having  been  moved,  did 
not  bear. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  seedlings  should 
be  so  much  alike  that  they  should  be  spoken 
of  by  the  propagator  as  one.  We  can  not 
tell  whether  the  grapes  shown  in  Philadel- 
phia were  from  the  same  vine  that  produced 
the  bunch  sent  to  Mr.  Downing. 

We  have  seen  no  wood  nor  leaves  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  hybrida- 
tion with  the  Isabella,  and  we  arc  told  that 
the  leaves  are  "very  deeply  serrated," 
which  is  a  common  character  of  the  foreign 
grape.  Now  the  question  fairly  arises, 
whether,  "with  all  possible  precaution," 
the  Doctor  did  succeed  in  fertilizing  with 
Isabella  pollen,  or  whether  your  friend  i>ti«- 
ter's  intecti  have  not  done  the  work  by  car- 
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rj'mg  pollen  from  tbe  St.  Pet«r's,  or  other 
fbreign  vine  in  the  house.  Beatwu :  —  In 
the  length  and  appearance  of  the  bunch,  it 
resembles  the  Sl  Peter's.  Though  the  ber- 
ries were  immfiture  and  sour  in  September ; 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  fruit  was  foreign.— 
With  regard  to  the  Kardimu  assumed  for 
the  plants,  without  doubting  tbe  Doctor's 
veracity,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  conditions 
to  which  they  were  submitted.  The  soil 
was  not  prepared,  "nor  hare  Uiey  received 
the  least  attention  by  cultiTation."  Thus 
"growing  wild,"  they  were  not/oretd  into 
■oft  wood ;  but  hardened  as  they  progressed, 
and  lying  probably  on  tbeground  they  would 


be  protected  by  their  very  negleet;  tbe 
drifting  leaves  and  snow  would  be  all-suffi- 
cienL  The  tenderest  roses  often  escape  a 
severe  winter  tinder  similar  circumstances. 
But  there  is  one  other  observation  worthy 
of  note,  before  we  hastily  adopt  the  theory 
that  this  is  a  hardy  variety : — Several  other 
foreign  sorts  have  grown  and  borne  well  for 
a  few  years,  and  then  disappeared.  Tbe 
Doctor  has  acted  wisely  in  retaining  tbe 
Eloclc  in  bis  own  bands ;  he  does  not  desire 
any  one  to  be  humbugged  until  Ibe  matter 
is  tested. 

Ercn*""  the   prolixity  of  this  first  com- 
manicalion. 


^Dmnlogq. 
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lb  lie  Amtriean  Pomoloffieal  Soeiefy. 

Is  casting  about  for  a  topic,  the  commit- 
tee have  deemed  none  more  appropriate  for 
the  basis  of  their  present  report,  though 
touched  upon  in  their  last,  than  climate,  elo- 
vatjon,  and  aspect,  in  their  efl'ects  upon  or- 
chard culture.  Correct  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  success- 
ful and  profitable  efforts  at  fruit  culture, 
and  tbe  eommittee  believe  can  never  be  ac- 
quired too  soon. 

(SinaU. — B^  the  boolis,  climate  is  defined 
to  mean  a  distribution  of  heat  over  the 
earth's  surface,  and  that  heat  is  made  to 
attain  under  the  equator  84  degrees  of  tem- 
perature (Fahrenbeit)  as  iu  mean  annual 
I,  diminishing  as  is  supposed  in  tbe 


direction  of  the  poles  by  a  fixed  ratio ;  yet 
by  reason  of  the  difference  in  radiative  force 
between  water  and  land,  and  of  other  causes, 
the  llocB  which  constitute  the  boundaries  of 
climates  are  not  parallels  to  the  equator,  and, 
if  the  line  which  marks  any  given  degree  of 
mean  temperature  upon  the  water  be  ex- 
tended in  tbe  direction  of  land,  it  will,  on 
striking  it,  show  a  rise  in  the  mercury  greater 
by  day,  and  a  fall  as  much  lower  by  night, 
than  upon  tbe  water;  and  this  diflTerence  in 
the  diurnal  range  of  tbe  Aermometer  in- 
creases as  the  line  extends  inward  upon  tbe 
land  until  we  pass  the  point  to  which  the 
modifying  influence  of  the  water  reaches. 
Hence  it  follows  that  all  vast  districts  of 
country,  like  the  vafley  of  the  UisaissipiH, 
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liare  rireted  upon  them  bj  the  action  of 
fixed  laws,  those  features  of  a  climate  vhich 
are  tenned  fickle,  ^eat  diurnal  ranges  of  the 
mercury,  and  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  seasons. 

In  studying  such  a  climate,  the  proper 
inquiry  for  the  pomologist  is  this — Does  dis- 
aster follow  the  action  of  those  periods  of 
intense  cold  which  occur  only  occasionally 
in  a  series  of  years  ?  or  does  it  result  from 
those  sudden  blasts  of  hyperborean  sold, 
which,  in  such  a  climate,  follow  not  unfre- 
quently  after  vegetable  life  has  been  excited 
by  genial  warmth  into  a  state  of  growth  more 
or  less  actire.  After  some  personal  inves- 
tigation upon  this  subject,  and  the  collation 
of  many  communicated  facts,  the  committee 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  although 
intense  cold  of  long  duration  may  sometimes 
destroy  even  the  life  of  a  tree  by  rupture  of 
its  tissues  from  the  expansive  force  of  con- 
gelation, yet  far  the  greater  number  of  in- 
iuries  experienced  by  the  cultivator,  either 
m  health  of  his  trees  or  in  the  thrift  of  his 
crops,  are  traceable  to  the  agency  of  com- 
pantively  moderate  cold  brought  to  bear 
upon  TCffetable  life  in  a  state  highly  suscep- 
tible of  harm  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
ioidB  in  a  state  of  circulation,  or  of  fluids 
upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  branches, 
or  <^  fluids  in  a  atate  of  saturation  in  the 
sofl  containing  the  roots.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  Siey  refer  to  the  following  fsjcts, 
vis :  the  winter  just  passed  has,  been  one  of 
marked  severity  in  the  West,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  past  spring,  too,  was  distin- 
guished by  some  of  the  most  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  a  changeable  climate,  affording 
thus  a  good  opportunitv  for  a  comparison  of 
the  destructive  force  of  intense  cold  and  that 
of  unseasonable  cold.  The  committee  find 
it  difficult  to  refer  some  casualties  reported 
to  this  cause  of  harm,  whilst  in  regard  to 
others  there  seems  not  a  shade  of  doubt  in 
fixing  upon  the  destroving  agency.  Thus 
one  gentleman  had  a  large  peach  orchard 
which  in  the  spring  he  found  dead,  each 
tree  alive  in  its  roots  and  for  a  space  up  the 
trunk,  about  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the 
mow  at  the  time  the  mercury  went  to 
eighteen  degrees  below  zero.  This  destruc- 
tioa  would  seem  like  the  work  of  intense 
edd,  but  many  other  orchards  stood  the 
tame  degree  of  cold,  receiving  but  little  in* 
jury  other  than  the  loss  of  the  crop,  which 


evidently  occurred  at  this  time.  Whether 
in  this  case  there  was  present  the  condition 
of  a  wet  soil  to  aggravate  the  force  of  cold, 
or  such  a  conformation  of  the  earth  as  to 
generate  a  more  intense  degree  of  cold  than 
elsewhere,  the  committee  are  unable  to  say. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  spring  upon 
vegetable  life,  proofs  are  more  numerous 
and  far  less  equivocal.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  the  fruit  crop,  except  peaches,  was 
fast  coming  forward ;  apricots  nad  partially 
bloomed ;  some  apples  and  pears  had  in 
their  fruit  buds  made  considerable  develop- 
ment, leaves  being  formed ;  the  blossom 
buds  of  the  plum  were  very  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  the  latest  had  swollen  till  the 
coiled  petals  were  visible.  At  this  time  the 
thermometer  sank  to  thirteen  degrees  above 
zero,  a  temperature  thirty-one  degrees 
warmer  than  that  of  January ;  yet  the  harm 
resulting  from  the  temperature  at  thirteen 
above  zero  has  been  tenfold  greater,  the 
committee  think,  than  that  which  was  caused 
in  January  by  eighteen  below.  Bolmar's 
Washington  and  Duane's  Purple  plums  in 
some  places,  although  swelling  to  bloom, 
were  so  effectually  kuled  as  to  show  no  more 
signs  of  growth ;  many  varieties  of  the  plum 
on  the  same  grounds  bloomed,  but  cast  their 
fruit;  some  pears  and  apples  had  every 
fruit  and  wood  bud  killed  so  as  to  slough 
off,  the  same  trees  afterward  pushing  forth 
adventitious  buds  and  making  a  new  coat  of 
leaves.  The  hardy  willow  which  had  re- 
mained unhurt  after  the  zero  spell  in  Jan- 
uary, and  was  pushing  Into  leaf  even  to  the 
points  of  the  branches  in  March,  lost  in 
some  places  every  wood  bud  in  the  system, 
together  with  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
for  full  six  feet  in  from  the  points.  As  for 
Heart  Cherries,  although  almost  ready  to 
bloom,  they  were  literally  swept  out  of  ex- 
istence ;  one  gentleman  with  an  orchard  con- 
taining sixteen  varieties,  had  onlv  the  Ox 
Heart  and  two  other  sorts  left,  while,  as  if  to 
prove  there  waa  no  security  in  sorts,  a  neigh- 
bor lost  M  his  Ox  Hearts  at  the  same  time. 

Again ;  on  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  the  fruit 
crop  from  the  lakes,  as  far  south  as  we  have 
heard,  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
most  promising  ever  looked  upon.  At  this 
time  a  fall  of  Sie  mercury  to  a  temperature 
ranging  from  20  to  26  degrees,  carried  off 
the  whole  fruit  crop,  except  in  a  few  places 
peculiarly  located,  where  we  believe  local 
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causes  always  exists  capable  of  preventing  [ 
this  wide  range  of  the  thermometer,  unless 
in  very  rare  cases,  when  (as  Dr.  Kirtland 
has  said  in  one  of  the  best  articles  on  this 
subject  which  has  jet  been  printed)  the  gen- 
eral cold  prevails  over  the  local  warmth,  as 
was  the  case  in  January  last,  when  the  mer- 
cury could  not  rise  on  the  noon  of  a  bright 
sunny  day.  Such  favored  situations,  the 
committee  believe,  are  found  in  belts  of  land 
around  bays  and  lakes,  on  small  islands,  and 
upon  elevated  points. 

Elevation, — Elevation,  like  northing  or 
southing  from  the  equator,  diminishes  tem- 
perature, and  by  the  same  book  authority 
already  quoted  (Encyclopedia  Britannica)  at 
a  point  under  the  equator,  where  the  mean 
temperatuiip  is  84  degrees,  by  ascending 
some  6,000  yards  one  reaches  the  point  of 
perpetual  congelation,  or  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  one  degree  lower  for  each 
400  feet  of  ascent ;  the  decrease  in  this  case 
also  progressing  by  a  fixed  ratio. 

An  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Loudon,  will  retard  the  season  of 
vegetation  three  or  four  days,  and  is  there- 
fore from  this  cause  favorable  to  fruit  cul- 
ture, inasmuch  as  during  this  delay  the  sea- 
son is  advancing  to  settled  warmth.  But  in 
cases  like  that  of  May,  1851,  where  vege- 
tation had  made  such  advances  that  no  dif- 
ference seemed  to  exist  between  the  foliage 
of  the  bights  and  that  upon  the  plains,  a 
different  and  far  more  powerful  cause  is  re- 
quired to  work  that  salvation  of  the  fruit 
crop  upon  the  hills,  which  was  no  where 
else  witnessed  in  the  West,  except  upon  belts 
of  land  around  the  lakes,  and  those  belts 
very  narrow,  observes  an  eye-witness,  the 
very  respectable  editor  of  the  Western  Hor- 
ticultural Review.*  What  this  more  power- 
ful force  mav  be,  remains  to  be  setUedL.  The 
committee,  however,  deem  it  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment,  in  a  climate  where  fruit  cul- 
ture is  uncertain,  to  establish  it  as  a  truth, 
that  hills  at  a  certain  elevation  enjoy  a  cli- 
mate where  the  thermometer  never  rises  so 
high  by  day  as  upon  the  plains  below,  and 
yet  never  sinks  so  low  at  night,  that  they 
possess  a  climate  nearly  as  uniform  as  coun- 
tries surrounded  by  water  and  as  nearly  as 
well  suited  to  fruit  culture.    For  a  plausible 

*See  Editofitl  Letter,  p.  588.  Gatlup^e  nunery  ie 
•ceroely  within  the  channed  bounds  of  Lake  influences. 


theory  on  this  subject,  the  committee  refer 
to  an  article  which  appeared  last  year  in  the 
columns  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  from  the 
pen  of  a  member  of  this  committee.  The 
author  supposes  this  universal  agency  to  be 
that  volume  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  daily 
heated  by  conduction  from  being  in  contact 
with  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  this  vol- 
ume of  air,  like  other  heated  masses,  giving 
out  its  caloric  mainly  from  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  may  and  does,  at  an 
elevation  of  some  hundred  feet,  maintain  a 
large  portion  of  its  heat  when  no  wind  blows 
to  mingle  it  with  other  strata,  during  a  whole 
night  and  until  the  sun's  action  again  re^ 
plenishes  the  stock. 

Aspect. — Aspect,  the  committee  consider 
in  this  climate  of  little  importance,  except 
that  a  southern  one  aggravates  the  evils  of 
a  fickle  climate  by  increasing  the  power  of 
the  sun ;  and  one  which  shuts  out  the  noon* 
tide  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  modifies  the 
temperature,  and  thereby  betters  the  cli- 
mate. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  remark  that 
they  feel  assured  that  every  pomologist  en- 
tering upon  the  business  of  fruit  culture  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  the  West,  ought  to  con- 
sider himself  engaged  in  an  employment 
rendered  uncertain  by  the  action  of  natural 
causes,  and  that  this  uncertainty  can  be  no- 
where escaped,  except  in  the  few  favored 
positions  protected  by  "local  varmih,"  such 
as  the  margins  of  large  bodies  of  water,  the 
summits  of  hills,  or  points  sheltered  from 
cold  winds.  Moreover,  they  are  constrained 
to  think  that  it  is  hoping  against  hope  to 
expect  success  in  efforts  to  cultivate  any  of 
the  tender  fruit  trees,  which  die  after  losing 
the  young  shoots  and  their  system  of  leaves 
under  action  of  those  spring  frosts  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  climate,  such  as  the 
Heart  Cherry,  English  Walnut,  etc.,  unless 
in  cities  or  at  some  point  not  having  too 
wide  a  range  for  the  mercury. 

L.  Young,  Chairman, 


■m*^ 


Agriculture  of  the  Wast 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr,  WcrthingUm^ 
at  the  State  Fair. 

Thb  agriculture  of  the  West  is  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  The  most  successful  in  making 
money,  of  the  farmers  of  the  West,  had  been 
those  whOj  disregarding  the  traditions  of 
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farming  in  older  countries,  had  purchased 
large  tracts  of  good  land,  cultivated  it  in 
rather  a  slovenly  manner,  taking  the  cream 
off  the  land  and  selling  the  products  lower 
than  those  could  afford  to,  who  maintained. 
the  fertility  of  their  land  hy  manure. 

This  can  not  last ;  and  although  hauling 
manure  to  any  distance,  except  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  large  towns,  or  other  high  markets, 
does  not  as  yet  pay,  yet  in  the  older  part  of 
the  state,  the  farmers  found  it  most  profita- 
ble even  on  soils  originally  the  best,  to  re- 
sort to  clover  and  other  green  manures. 
This  he  hoped  would  be  generally  resorted 
to  before  it  be  too  late,  so  that  Ohio  lands 
may  maintain  their  high  character. 

Two  suggestions  more  he  would  make  as 
appropriate  to  the  season.  The  first,  to 
those  of  his  brother  farmers  who  wished  to 
plant  fruit  or  ornamental  trees. 

Mr.  W.  had  found  it  best  to  dig  the  holes 
for  the  trees  in  the  fall,  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  three  to  six  feet  wide, 
as  the  size  of  the  tree  may  require,  and 
thus  expose  the  earth  to  the  action  of  the 
frost  and  rain  and  air  during  the  whole  win- 
ter, planting  the  tree  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  weather  will  admit. 

This  plan  Mr.  W.  had  found  not  only  to 
secure  almost  a  certainty  of  their  growmg, 
but  also  to  produce  a  growth  of  the  most 
healthy  and  robust  character. 


Fmlt  Lists. 


FRUITS   WORTHT  OF  OENKRAL   CULTIVATION. 

Apples:  American  Summer  Pearmain, 
Baldwin,  Bullock's  Pippin,  Danvers  Winter 
Sweet,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry, 
Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Gravenstein,  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Larfire  Yellow  Bough, 
Lady  Apple,  Porter,  Red  Astrachan,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Summer 
Rose,  Swaar,  Vandervere,  White  Seek-no- 
fdrther,  Wine  Apple,  or  Hays,  Winesan. 
And  for  particular  localities,  Canada  Rea, 
Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Newtown  Pippin,  North- 
em  Spy,  Yellow  Bellefleur. 

Pears:  Ananas  d'Ete,  Andrews,  Belle 
Lucmtive  or  Fondante  d'Autoame»  Beurre 
d'AnjoUy  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Bloodgoody  Buffum,  DearlK)m's  Seedling, 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  Flemish  Beauty,  Fulton, 
Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,   Madeleine,   Paradise    d'Automae, 


Rostiezer,  Seckel,  Tyson,  Urbaniste,  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain  for  baking.  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Williams'  Boncretien  or  Bartlett, 
Winter  Nelis.  And  for  particular  locali- 
ties. Grey  Doyenne,  White  Doyenne. 

Apricots :  Breda,  Large  Early,  Moorpark. 

Nectarines:  Downton,  Early  Violet,  El- 
ruge. 

Peaches:  Bergen's  Yellow,  Cooledge's 
Favorite,  Crawford's  Late,  Early  York,  ser- 
rated. Large  Early  York,  George  the  IVth, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Morris'  White,  Old  Mixon 
Free.  And  for  particular  localities.  Heath 
Cling. 

Plums:  Bleecker's  Gage,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Frost  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Lawrence's  Favorite,  Purple  Gage, '  Purple 
Favorite,  Washington.  And  for  particular 
localities.  Imperial  Gage. 

Cherries  :  Belle  Magnifique,  Black  Eagle, 
Black  Tartarian,  Downer's  Late,  Downton, 
Elton,  Early  Richmond,  for  cooking,  Grafilon 
or  Bigarreau,  Knight's  Early  Black,  May 
Duke. 

Grapes :  (Under  glass,)  Black  Hamburg, 
Black  Prince,  Black  Fontignan,  Chasselas 
de  Fontainebleau,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  White 
Frontignan,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
(Open  culture,)  Catawba,  Isabella. 

EasjfAerries :  Fastolf,  Franconia,  Red 
Antwerp,  Yellow  Antwerp. 

Strawberries :  Boston  Pme,  Hovey 's  Seed- 
ling, Jenney's  Seedlincr,  Large  Eariy  Scarlet. 

Currants :  Black  Naples,  May's  Victoria, 
Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape. 

Gooseberries  :  Crown  Bob,  Earlv  Sulphur, 
Green  Gage,  Green  Walnut,  Houghton's 
Seedling,  Iron-moager,  Laurel,  Red  Cham- 
pagne, Warrington,  Woodward's  yVhite 
Smith. 

NEW  VARIETIES  WHICH  FROMISB  WELL. 

Apples :  Autumn  Bough,  Hawley,  Melon, 
Mother,  Northern  Spy,  Smoke-house. 

Pears:  Brandy wme,  Brande's  St.  Ger- 
main, Beurre  Giffard,  Chancelor,  Doyenne 
Boussock,  Doyenne  Goubault,  Dnchesse 
d'Orleans,  Duchesaede  Berri,Diller,  Jalousie 
de  Fontenay  Vendee,  Kirtland,  Limon,  Man- 
ning's Elizabeth,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Onon- 
daga»  Ott,  Pratt^  Paradise  d'Automne,  St. 
Michel  d'Archange,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Van 
Assene,  Striped  Madeleine. 

Plums:  McLaughlin,  Prince's  Yellow 
Gage,  Rivers'  Favorite,  St.  Martin's  Quetche. 
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Cherries:  Bigarreau  Monstreuse  de  Ba- 
Tay,  Early  Purple  Ouigne,  Beiae  Hortense. 
Grapes :  Diana. 
Raspberries  :  Enevett's  Giant. 
Strawberries  :  Burr's  New  Pine. 


RBJSCTKD   FRUITS. 


Apples  :  Beachemwell,  Cheeseboro'  Bus- 
8et»  Caroline  (English,)  Cathead,  Dodge's 
Early  Bed,  Egg  Topp,  Fenouillet  Bouge, 
Gloucester  White,  Golden  Beinette,  Gray 
French  Beinette,  Grand  Sachem,  Henry's 
Weeping  Pippin,  Hoary  Morning,  Irish 
Peach,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Large  Bed 
Sweeting,  Marmalade  Pippin,  Muscovia, 
Pennock,  Priestly,  Pigeonette,  Bed  Inges- 
trie.  Bed  Doctor,  Bed  or  Boyal  Busset,  Row* 
land's  Bed  Streak,  Salina,  White  Ingestrie, 
Woolston's  Bed  Streak,  Woolston's  White 
Sweet. 

Pears :  Admiral,  Aston  Town,  Angers, 
Autumn  Bergamot,  Alexander  of  Bussia, 
Ah  I  MonDieu,  Bon  Chretien  (Spanish,)  Bon 
Chretien  (Brussells,)  Bergamotte  Sylvange, 
Bergamotte  Fortunee,  Beauty  of  Winter, 
Belmont,  Beurre  d'Angleterre,  Beurre  Sen- 
tin,  Beurre  of  Bolwiller,  Beurre  Knox,  Bezi 
Yaet,  Bruno  de  Bosco,  Blanquet  a  Longue 
Queue,  Burffomaster,  Bleecker's  Meadow, 
Citron  of  Bcmemia,  Cuvelier,  Chat  Brule, 
Chair  a  Dame,  Charles  Van  Mons  (Old,) 
Cassolette,  Oompte  de  Fresnel,  Copea, 
Oaillot  Bosat,  Clara,  Clinton,  Clapp,  Citron 
de  Sierens,  Croft  Castle,  Crassane,  Dear- 
born of  Yan  Mons,  Down  ton,  Duquesne  d' 
Ete,  Doyenne  Mons,  Deschamp's  New  Late, 
Dumbarton,Doyenne  Dore,  D' Amour,  Elton, 
Endicott,  Famenga,  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
Forme  Urbaniste,  Fantasie  Van  Mons, 
Forme  des  Delices,  French  Iron,  Franc 
Beal  d'Hiver,  Green  Yair,  Grise  Bonne, 
Gamstone,  Green  Catherine,  Green  Sugar, 
Gros  Blanquet,  Green  Chisel,  Hays,  Haw- 
thorne's Seedling,  Horticulture,  Hastiveau, 
Hessell,  Huguenot,  Ipswich  Holland,  Jar- 
gonelle (of  the  French.)  Eramelsbime,  Led- 
erbime,  Louise  Bonne,  Lansac,  Lincoln, 
Louis  of  Bologne,  Madotte,  Madame  Yert, 
Miller's  Seedling,  Maroitise,  Marcellis,  Mi- 
ehaux,  Naret,  Orange,  Orange  Tulipee,  Petit 
Muscat,  Princess  of  Oranse,  Piatt's  Berga- 
motte, Passe  Loiur  Bras,  Prince's  Portugal, 
Pope's  Scarlet  Major,  Phillips,  Pitfour, 
Pitt's  Marie  Louise,  Bousselet  de  Bheims, 
Rousselet  St.  Yincent,  Eoyale  d'Hirer,  Swiss 


Bergamotte,  Souveraine,  (de  Prinlems?) 
Swan's  £g^,  St.  Bruno,  Sans  Pepins,  Sur- 
nasse  Meuns,  Summer  Bose,  Thompson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Tucker's  Seedling,  Trub- 
cherdy  Dulle,  True  Gold  of  Summer,  Whit- 
field, Winter  Orange,  Wurzer  d'Automne, 
Winter  Crassane,  Yat. 
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William  Reid,  N.  Jersey,  Elinbethtown. 

Samuel  Feast,  Maryland,  Baltimore. 

William  Summer,  South  Carolina,  Pomaria. 

Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Carolina,  Rale^k 

R.  Buchanan,  Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Kenniooti,  Illinois,  Northfield. 

J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Indiana,  Fort  Wayne. 

Capt  F.  W.  Maoondry,  California. 

Charles  A.  Peabody,  Alabama,  Columboa,  Oa. 

A.  G.  Sems,  Florida. 

£.  D.  Hobbs,  Kentucky,  Louisville. 

Thomas  Affleck,  Mississippi,  Washington. 

James  Grant,  Iowa,  Burlington. 

Thomas  Allen.  Missouri,  St  Lonis. 

The  chairmen  hero  appointed,  have  power  to  make 
up  their  committees,  and  will  report  in  1854. 


Grading  Fnlts. 

Thx  members  of  the  Central  Horticol* 
tural  Society,  Rouen,  France,  hare  deci* 
ded,  at  their  session  March  27,  1862,  that 
they  would  be  goyemed  in  classifying  fruits 
by  this  simple  scale: — Good,  1st  quality; 
Medium,  2d  quality ;  Bad,  3d  quality. 

Others  prefer  two  or  three  grades  in  each 
class,  thus : — A,  Ko.  3 ,  No.  2,  No.  5,  for 
excellent,  very  good,  and  good ;  and  B, 
No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  indicating  Csur,  poor^ 
bad. 


THBDt  FINE  PBABS. 


DHaCRIPTIOK    OF    THRBB    FinS    PBARS. 

DT  A})DBX  LXBOT,  ABQSRS,  FRANOB. 

Coltnar  d'Arembei-ff. 
Thib  is  notaneir 
pear,  since  it  bas 
been  fifteen  jears  io 
the  nurseries  of  M. 
Andri  Ztroy,  at  An- 
gers. The  tree  Ibat 
produced  the  fruit 
of  which  the  above 
is  an  outline,  was 
planted  Id  his  "fruii 
school,"  or  speci- 
men orchard,  five 
yesn  since.  This 
ae&son  it  bore  elev- 
eo  pears  like  this, 
and  some  that  were 
rather  smaller. 

Fruit  very  Inrge, 
of  irregular  form, 
bo3$cd  and  mamel- 
lated  toward  the 
slem,  rounded  to- 
ward the  eye,  which  \ 
18  Tery  small  and 
sank  in  a  very  deep 
basin.  The  stem  is 
short  and  curved, 
and  protected  at  its 
pointof  insertion  by 
a  projec'ion  or  ma- 
melon.  Color  gray 
Ojpdcepjellow.spot- 
led  lb  marbled  with 

deeper  gT%y.  The  skin  is  ihin  ;  flesh  neither  i  The  tree  is  rigorous,  forniing  a  handsome 
fine  nor  coarse,  breaking ;  juice  shundant, .  pyramid ;  the  branches  arc  reddish,  thick 
acerb,  but  very  good  nevertheless.  It  ripens  and  short ;  the  buds  are  large  and  ilosely 
in  October  and  December.  set  on  the  shoots. 
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THOMSON. 


Enfant  Prodiptte, 

This  fruit  was  obtained  by  Van  Mons 
from  Mr.  Bivort,  who  described  it  in 
1847. 

It  is  of  medium  size ;  form  quite  regu- 
lar; skin  russet  or  gray,  like  Messire 
Jean,  slightly  touched  with  red.  The 
flesh  b  greenish  white,  firm,  breaking; 
the  juice  is  abtmdant,  acidulous,  but  su- 
gary, and  very  good. 

Bipens  in  September  and  October. 

< 

Ahdbb  Lxbot, 

Desportei, 

Angen,  France. 


This  variety  is  not  very  new,  having 
been  described  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural  Society's  Catalogue  published 
in  1842 ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  its 
excellent  qualities  are  not  sufficiently 
well  known.     Fruit  medium,  turbina- 
ted, rounded  toward  the  eye,  uneven 
and  folded  about  the  stem  ;  the  sur- 
face is  very  irregular  and  rugose.  The 
stem  is  short,  curved,  and  planted  in 
a  small  cavity  having  folds.      The 
eye  is  of  medium  size,  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  shallow  basin.     The  color 
b    greenish    yellow,  marbled    with 
patches  and  lines  of  gray,  and  covered 
with  very  small  gray  dots.     A  large 
russet  spot  surrounds  the  stem.  Flesh 
white  and  greenish  yellow,  fine,  melt- 
ing, buttery ;  the  juice  is  abrndaat, 
sweet,  highly  and  agreeably  aronatie. 
This  is  an  excellent  pear«  of  first 
quality,  which  ripens  in  October  and 
November. 


SfTAlIT  TMOJnOVJL 


TBI  CURCULIO. 
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Dwsrf  Ftass  for  Markntlng. 

A  C0RBB8P0VDXKT  inquires  if  it  would  be 
profitable  to  set  out  a  thousand  dwarf  pear- 
trees,  with  a  view  to  marketing  purposes. 
The  answer  must  be — If  such  sorts  are  se- 
lected as  have  been  found  durable  on  the 
quince ;  and  if  good  enriching  cultivation  is 
gfven  them,  they  woul4  probably  prove 
quite  profitable.  They  should  be  trained  as 
k<d/  standartU,  that  is  with  heads  on  bare 
trunks  about  two  feet  high. '  This  will  pre- 
Tent  the  -danger  of  the  lower  limbs  being 
split  off  by  deep  snow,  and  the  only  pruning 
they  will  require  will  be  a  thinning  of  use- 
less shoots  once  a  year,  and  preserving  a 
neat  ovate  shape  to  the  heads. 

It  must  not  oe  forgotten  tlfat  the  roots  of 
the  quince,  being  smaller  and  in  a  more 
compact  circle  than  those  of  the  pear,  need 
a  better  supply  of  the  elements  of  fertility, 
if  the  ,tree  is  expected  to  receive  its  due 
amount  of  nourishment.  Hence,  constant 
and  enriching  cultivation  must  be  given. 

Among  those  sorts  which  have  proved 
durable  on  the  quince,  are  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Stevens*  Genesee,  Angouleme,  Glout 
Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Beurrc, 
Beurre  d'Amalis,  Diel,  Doyenne  Boussouck, 
etc.  Many  other  varieties  will  grow  freely 
on  quince  for  a  few  years,  but  the  first  good 
crop  of  fruit,  (even  on  double  worked 
stock's,)  exhausts  the  trees,  and  they  soon 
languisn  and  die.— ^/^ny  Cultivator, 


The  Results  of  Manure  on  a  Pear-Tree. 

«  .     •  ••  •  - 

TwBKTT-rivK  years  ago,  Linus  Cone,  of 
Oakland  county,  Michigan,  planted  a  Sum- 
mer Bon  Chretien  Pear-tree;  the  culture  of 
liikioli,  after  a  few  years,  was  neglected. 
The  fruit  at  .first  was  fine,  specitnens  ofken 
weighing  nearly  a  pouid  each,  but  after* 
ward  grew  gradually^  smaller,  till  nearly 
worthless.  The  tree  was  then  well  pruned, 
washed  with  lye,  the  gmund  wett  spaded, 
with  no  improvement.  Last  springp,  twenty 
boriielB  of  manure  from  a  blacksfliiih  shop, 
ecmsiirting  of  dung,  paring^  of  hoofr,  cinders, 
€l6.,  was  spread  ana  dug  in.  Twenty  bush* 
ek  of  ^mtf  high'flavored  fruit  msi  the  re* 
■alt  the  same  season. — AJUbany  CuUtvaiar. 


DBiailoB  of  DwailWI 

I  WAS  much  interested  to  know  the  a^  of 

the  oldest  pear-trees,  that  were  on  the  qumee 


stock,  and  was  gratified  to  be  shown  a  lot 
reputed  to  be  one  hundred  years  old;  I 
therefore  noted  it  down  that  the  quince  stock 
did  not  impair  the  longevity  of  the  pear. 
We  do  decidedly  protest  against  the  unnat'^ 
ural  system  of  pruning  the  pear,  both  sum-^ 
mer  and  winter,  as  adopted  oy  the  French, 
lauded  by  some  of  the  Euglish,  and  ap- 
plauded by  a  few  of  the  fruit-growers  of 
our  own  continent.  We  believe  that  pears 
and  apples  can  be  more  profitably  grown  in 
this  country  than  in  either  England  or 
France,'  and  it  is  no  chimera  to  predict  that 
Pennsylvania  will  yet  ffrow  more  of  these 
fruits  than  both  of  the  above  countries.  Wo 
have  a  peculiarly  constituted  climate  to  en- 
able the  earth  to  make  its  yearly  return  to 
its  cultivator. — B.  Buiat,  in  Phil,  Florist, 


Cnronllo. 

Pb.  WARDSi^:~Every  lover  of  that  most 
delicious  fruit,  the  Plum,  whether  possessed 
of  a  tree  or  not,  must  feel  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  its  culture.  In 
this  vicinity,  raising  this  fruit  has  been  so 
nearly  abandoned  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Curculio,  that  no  choice  plums  are 
found  in  our  markets ;  every  successful  ex- 
periment, therefore,  in  raising  the  fruH 
ought  to  be  recorded,  that  those  who  have 
trees  may  be  induced  to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  "  little  Turk."  A  gentleman  in  Detroit 
has  raised  very  fine  plums  this  season  by 
throwing  air  slaked  lime  into  the  trees 
when  the  leaves  were  damp,  repeating  this 
every  few  days.  Syringing  with  lime-wash 
and  sulphur,  has  also  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess. 

I  have  raised  plums  on  a  portion  of  a 

tree,  upon  which  dry  ashes  were  sprinkled 
or  thrown  when  the  tree  was  wet,  repeating 
the  operation  several  ^es  during  the  grow^ 
ing  of  the  fruit ;  the  crop  upon  every  other 
part  of  the  tree  and  all  the  other  trees  in  the 
same  garden,  being  enUrely  destroyed  by  the 
Cunmlio,  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  attach 
much  importance  to  the  experiment,  as  I 
had  plenty  of  other  trees  in  the  tame  gar- 
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den,  and  the  ashes  might  hare  seasoned  the 
fruit  a  litile  too  highlf  for  their  relish.  I 
disposed  of  the  piece  the  next  seBBon,  and 
hare  had  no  opportunity  to  experiment  since, 
&s  my  young  trees  have  not  yet  come  into 
bearing.  It  may  be,  the  insect  was  only 
fiightentd  away,  and  the  ashes  did  not  serve 
as  a  preventive.  I  was  induced  to  try  it 
from  the  fact,  that  I  had  always  used  it  up- 
on encumber  vines  and  found  it  to  preserve 
them  from  the  striped  bug  in  a  great  meas- 


ure. The  use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  by  W3- 
liam  H.  Ludlow,  is  worth  the  trial,  but  1 
would  snggest  that  it  would  be  most  likely 
necessary  to  make  more  than  one  or  two  ap- 
plications, in  this  or  any  other  similar  ezpeii- 
ment,  especiatly  should  it  be  applied  after 
a  heavy  shower,  as  all  traces  of  it  most  be 
washed  away  and  a  new  application  be  in- 
dispensable.   Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  C.  H. 
Drimit,  Novanbsr  19, 18S2. 


€\x  (iarhn. 


CHIBWICK  — NOTBLTIEB. 


Mr.  Bdibt,  of  Philadelphia,  attended  the 
great  horticultural  show  at  Cfaiswick  Gard- 
ens, July  10th,  as  appears  from  hia  article 
in  the  Philadelphia  Florist,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made  : 

Fdcrsias.  —  The  best  reds  were  Sir  J. 
Falataff,  Yoltigeur  and  Alpha. 

Fahct  QxRAinDiia. — Fairy  Queen,  Jenny 
Lind,  Madam  Bossti,  Albonii,  Delicatum, 
Beanti,  Clementine  and  Perfeotion  were  the 
most  remarkable.  This  lot  of  plants  was 
one  of  the  centers  of  attraction  ;  they  were 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 

VutsKMAa. — Seedling  Verbenas:  Scarlet 
Sing,  British  Qneen,  (white,)  Drommon- 
dii,  ^mottled,)  were  worthless,  and  would 
Bot  have  brought  over  ten  cents  each  in 
Philadelphia  market. 

Niw  AcHiMXHXB. —  Patens  major,  dark 
violet;  longiflora  major,  large  blue;  Mar- 

Serite,    pure    white ;  Warsewicii,    blue ; 
lelii,  rose ;  and  Backmanii  were  worUiy 
of  DOte. 
The  most  graceful  and  attractive  of  the 


new  evergreens  were  Thuja  Ooventatia  and 
Cupnttui  funtbrii . 

Mr.  B.  left  these  exciting  scenes  with  the 
conclusion  that  London  was  the  placs  for 
patience  and  flowers — Philadelphia  for  fnuti 
and  temporary  excitement. 

Hke  8e«d  nada. 

Our  seed  dealers,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
are  rajudly  learning  Englidi  practices,  and 
it  baa  already  become  diffienlt  to  find  pun 
seed  of  the  better  class  of  garden  Tegetables, 
and  even  the  grass  seeds  are  often  sold  of 
mixed  and  very  inferior  qnolitiea.  There 
are  doubtless  some  dealera  who  pnrsne  aa 
honorable  course,  but  hundreds  of  wagoDS 
are  now  traversing  the  country,  selling  seedi 
of  inferior  qualities.  The  market  gardenen 
near  our  Urge  cities  seldom  or  never  l»y 
seeds  of  the  large  seed  dealera ;  they  an 
compelled  to  purchase  from  each  other,  each 
raising  some  one  or  two  kinds,  and  making 
the  necessary  exchanges.  Late  Bergen  Chb- 
bage  seed  is  seldom  sold  by  market  garden- 
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era  for  less  tban  $8  per  ponnd,  sti]!  you  may 
buy  seed  purporting  to  be  the  true  Late 
Bergen  Caobage,  at  $2  per  pound,  or  even 
less ;  but  as  no  grower  requires  but  a  few 
ounces  of  this  seed,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
pay  the  large  price  to  obtain  the  pure  ar- 
ticle. A  seed  dealer  in  Newark  is  now  Bell" 
ing  a  bean  which  he  assures  his  customers 
has  been  lately  imported  from  Lima,  and  is 
the  true  Lima  Bean.  It  is  flat,  with  its  two 
sides  parallel  throughout,  and  is  not  a  profit- 
able sort.  The  Lima  Bean  of  the  true  kind, 
whether  grown  in  Lima  or  elsewhere,  is 
short,  yery  thick,  and  with  a  deep  dent  in 
each  side,  and  none  other  should  be  grown. 
We  have  several  times  been  tempted  to  buy 
seeds  from  large  dealers,  and  have  nearly 
as  often  found  ourselves  deceived.  In  some 
instances  they  were  not  true  to  the  label,  in 
others  new  and  old  seeds  were  mixed  to- 
gether, and  in  many  instances  they  would 
not  germinate  at  all.  We  imported  last 
year  from  England,  under  the  cover  of  a 
popular  name  as  a  seed  dealer,  a  quantity  of 
early  sorts  of  Cabbage  seeds,  and  have  now 
several  bags  on  hand  which  are  worthless. 
The  following  article  from  the  London  Far- 
mer*s  Ma^agiM,  and  accompanying  letter 
from  the  Oardsner't  Chromcle,  will  show 
that  the  English  farmers  are  suffering  under 
similar  difficulties. — ^Ed.  Wobkiivo  Farmxb. 

That  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  seed 
trade  can  no  longer  be  dented.  The  increas- 
ing complaints  of  correspondents,  who  de- 
clare that  they  are  supplied  worse  and 
worse  every  year,  furnish  so  lamentable  a 
proof  of  the  deterioration  of  English  seeds, 
that  our  duty  as  public  journalists  compels 
us  to  advert  to  tne  subject ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  the  remedy  lies  with  the  pub- 
lic itself,  and  can  be  readily  applied  by  the 
public,  although  by  no  other  party. 

Among  our  agricultural  letters  of  this 
week  will  be  found  a  communication  signed 
"  A.  L.,"  in  which  the  writer  exposes,  with 
an  evident  knowledge  of  the  arcana  of  seed 
dealing,  some  of  the  evils  of  our  present 
system.  He  says  that  the  farmer  sows  twice 
as  much  clover  seed  as  is  necessary,  because 
he  buys  bad  seed ;  he  asserts  that  this  is 
equally  the  case  with  turnip  seed  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  inquiry  into  the  trade  in  garden 
seed  would  reveal  some  equally  startling 
hctM.     "  There  are  persons  who  could  tell 


of  buying  at  prices  two  or  three  times  great- 
er than  the  article  is  sold  for.  I  have  known 
23«.  a  bushel  given  for  seed  by  parties  whose 
own  lists  quoted  it  at  1 8«.  the  same  season, 
both  before  and  after  the  purchase.  Others 
could  tell  of  seeds  being  grown  without  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  raisers  to  sell 
them  by  their  proper  names,  but  to  be  killed 
and  mixed  with  other  seed  of  like  appear- 
ance. The  men  must  be  mad  who  do  these 
things  I  Not  at  all :  competition  is  so  great, 
and  the  public  so  determined  to  have  a  cheap 
article,  that  they  can  do  no  other  way  than 
as  others  do,  or  give  up  the  trade.  Now  is 
not  this  a  serious  subject  to  all  the  parties 
concerned  ?  It  must  be  to  the  purchaser, 
who  not  only  gets  an  inferior  kind,  but  has 
to  sow  so  much  thicker,  that  he  saves  noth* 
ing  even  in  the  first  cost  of  seeds.  It  must 
be  to  the  retail  dealer,  who,  without  any 
fault  of  his  own,  loses  the  respect  of  his  cus- 
tomers by  selling  a  bad  article,  though  the 
best  he  can  procure,  (it  is  impossible  that 
any  man,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  his  oc- 
cupation, can  grow  every  description  of 
seeds,)  and  often  suffers  the  loss  of  his  best 
customers  in  consequence,  besides  paying 
heavy  damages  in  some  cases.  It  is  equally 
certain  to  injure,  in  the  long  run,  the  whole- 
sale business,  as  every  retail  dealer  will  do 
his  best  to  render  himself  independent  of 
the  trade  by  purchasing  direcUv  of  the  grow- 
er what  he  can  not  produce  himself  ? 

These  assertions  we  know  to  be  true ;  and 
no  man,  aware  of  the  facts,  dares  contradict 
them  publicly.  It  is  true  that  worthless 
seeds  are  killed — expressly  for  mixing ;  it 
is  true  that  old  seed  unable  to  vegetate  are 
sold  for  the  same  purpose ;  it  is  undeniable, 
moreover,  that  the  greatest  rubbish,  although 
still  alive,  goes  enormously  into  the  market, 
either  by  itself,  or  mixed  off  with  seeds  of 
better  quality  ;  and,  finally,  as  we  have  lonff 
ago  shown  to  be  the  case,  half  a  dosen  di^ 
ferent  names  are  often  sold  at  half  a  dozen 
different  prices,  pretending  to  be  half  a 
dozen  different  kinds,  alUiough  they  all 
come  out  of  the  same  bag.  And  this  is  so 
true  that  no  honest  man  can'  be  found  to 
deny  it,  unless  he  is  a  simpleton,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  devices  of  dealers. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  such  a  state 
of  things  ? 

It  is  suggested  that  we  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  Laneii,  and  buy  up  samples 
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of  peas,  and  other  seeds,  as  that  paper 
bought  up  samples  of  tea  aod  sugar,  etc., 
and  publish  the  results,  thus  exposing  the 
fraudulent,  and  establishing  the  characters 
of  the  fair  dealers.  And  if  it  were  possible 
to  tell,  by  simple  inspection,  whether  a  sam- 
ple of  seed  is  adulterated,  as  is  the  case 
with  articles  of  food,  we  would  readily  un- 
dertake the  office.  But  the  nature  of  the 
objects  to  be  examined  renders  the  trial  of 
seeds  for  any  useful  purpose  a  very  difficult 
operation ;  they  must  be  sown,  grown, 
carried  up  to  the  state  in  which  they  are 
fit  for  use,  and  then,  and  not  earlier,  report- 
ed upon — a  very  different  process  from 
studying  a  sample  under  a  microscope.  Give 
a  man  of  science  a  pinch  of  ground  pepper, 
and  in  an  hour  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
made  up  of  capsicum  husks,  brown  mustard 
skins,  flour  ef  mustard,  sago  flour,  rice  flour, 
potato  flour,  ginger  dust,  and  so  on.  But  a 
pinch  of  cabbage  seed  can  not  be  so  exam- 
ined ;  it  may  consist  of  turnip  seed^  rape 
seed,  red  cabbage,  bastard  broccoli,  run- 
away savoys,  or  any  such  rubbish  ;  but  this 
can  be  ascertained  only  after  many  weeks 
or  months.  In  the  case  of  grass  seeds^ 
fraud  wouI4  be  difficult  to  prove  legally,  by 
any  process  whatever. ;  for  if  it  appears  that 
the  worthless  annual  poa  comes  up  instead 
of,  or  among,  the  perennial  poa  seed,  al- 
though, there  may  be  a  moral  conviction 
that  fraud^  has  been  practiced,  nevertheless 
there,  is  so  mucb  possibility  of  error  from 
natural  accidents,  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  make-  a  elear  case  of  dishonest 
dealing.  Yet  we  entertain  no  doubt  that 
this  kind  of  falsification,  that  is  to  say,  sell- 
ing worthless  atinual  for  valuable  perennial 
grasses,  is  of  common  occurrence. 

Then  it  has  been  suggested  that  every- 
body should  be  his  own  seed  grower.  To 
us  it  seems,  as  reasonable  to  advise  that 
everybody  should  be  his  own  sugar  broker, 
or  his  own  tea  broker,  or .  that  every  one 
should  weav€  his  own  linen,  so  that  he  may 
be  sure  that  the  linen  is  linen,  and  not  cot- 
ton in  disguise.  In  the  actual  state  of  so- 
ciety, such  propositions  can  not  be  seriously 
entertained ;  we  will  even  add  that  in  no 
state  of  societv  can  a  man  be  advantageously 
his  own  seed  grower,  except  on  the  most 
confined  scale.  A  srardener  may  have  a 
very  fine  sort  of  cabbage,  and  if  he  allows 
DO  other  cabbage  or  cabbage-like  plant  to 


flower  near  him,  he  may  perhaps  succeed 
in  obtaining  some  genuine  ^ed  ;  but  if  any 
other  kind  of  cabbage  flowers  in  his  own  or 
his  neighbor's  garden,  he  will  only  reap  a 
crop  of  mules  and  monsters.  And  so  <^ 
other  things.  Seed-saving  must  therefore 
he  a  special  occupation,  conducted  under 
special  circumstances.  >  Crops  must  be  so 
cut  off  from  all  other  crops  of  the  same  or 
a  similar  kind,  as  .to  render  mixture  by 
muling  impossible  ;  and  private  individuals 
are  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  any  such 
a  task. 

The  public,  .therefore,  must  seek  another 
remedy,  and  that  remedy  is  to  pay  trades- 
men a  fair  price  for  what  they  sell.  If  a 
man  can  not  liv0  by  his  trade  and  be  honest, 
he  will  abandon  it ;  we  need  not  state  the 
converse  of  the  proposition.  If  the  public 
will  persevere  in  the  present  ruinous  race 
after  impossible  cheapness,  the  public  must 
be  content  to  suffer ;  and  the  publio  richly 
deserves  it.  The  public  deserves  more  ;  for 
it  renders  itself  an  accomplice  in.  fraud,  and 
is  the  great  temptm*  who  leads  weak  and 
low-principled  men  r  to  the  commission  of 
offenses  they  would  not.  have  thought  ol 
If  a  baker  loses  a  loaf  of  bread^  and  it  ia 
shown  that  he  so  placed  it  in  bis  window  as 
to  tempt  the  poor  wretch  who  stole  it,  that 
baker  loses  his  remedv  ^  if  a  mercer,  sus-  / 
pecting  a  customer  of  shopliftinc^,  can  be 
shown  to  have  intentionally  placed  goods  in 
the  way  of  the  person  suspected,  so  as  to 
tempt  him  to  the  commission  of  the  offense, 
that  tradesman  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
conviction,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  right- 
minded  men,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  dock, 
by  the  side  of  the  criminal  himself. 

But  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
baker  and  the  mercer  oa  one  hand,  and  the 
public  cHithe,  other?  .Both  are  alike  tempt- 
ers to  fraud ;  the  first  put  their  goods  in  the 
way  of  the  people  whose  necessity  over- 
comes their  sense  of  right ;  the  second  in- 
sists upon  having  goods  at  a  price  at  which 
they  can  not  be  sold  without  fraud.  In  the 
one  case  the  dealer  tempts  his  customers  to 
dishonesty,  in  the  other  case  the  customers 
tempt  the  dealer. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  the  poor  gro- 
cer who  incurs  the  risk  of  an  excise  prose* 
cution,  and  of  a  fine  of  £100,  by  selling  a 
half-penny  worth  of  adulterated  pepper, 
would  do  BO  if  he  could  live  otherwise  t 
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Bat  this  man  18  required  by  his  customers 
to  sell  for  id.  vrhaX  would  cost  him  {dL  if  it 
were  genuine  ;  to  avoid  ruin,  he  commits  a 
fraud  by  which  he  gains  ^.  instead  of  los- 
ing one. 

The  world  does  not  see  the  analogy  be- 
tween all  these  cases ;  it  is  more  fitting*  that 
it  should  be  pointed  out.  The  ciurse  of  our 
age  is  the  eagerness  with  which  everybody 
attempts  to  knock  down  prices  beyond  that 
they  can  bear»  if  commerce  is  to  remain 
honest.  The  economist's  maxim  ''  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market/'  is  wretchedly  misap- 
plied, and  Great  Britain  is  the  victim.  Low 
prices  must  end  in  low  position.  Of  this  at 
least  we  may  be  sure,  tnat  so  long  as  men 
pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  5x  their  whole 
thoughts  upon  leading  others  into  tempta- 
tion, fraud  will  be  triumphant,  and  garden- 
ers' must  suffer  like  other  people. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to 
above : — 

"  Skbps. — Some  time  ago,  the  editor  of 
the  Zonce^  sent  agents  to  the  dealers  in  cof- 
fee, tea,  etc.,  to  purchase  samples  to  be 
tested,  and  afterward  published  the  names 
of  the  parties  whose  goods  were  not  adul- 
terated.    I  have  been  thinking  that  if  the 
editors  of  the  Oardener's  Chronids  were  to 
adopt  the  same  course  with  regard  to  seeds, 
how  many  of  our  wholesale  seedsmen  would 
.  figure  as  dealers  in  genuine  articles  of  first- 
rate  quality  ?    My  own  conviction  is,  that 
no  firm  could  sell  really  good  seeds    at 
the  price  usually  asked,  without  being  ut- 
terly  ruined.    That  this,  in  the  end,  must 
destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  trade  in  seeds, 
is  beypnd  a  doubt ;  we  can  hardly  suppose 
fanners  to  be  so  stupid  as  to  continue  to  pay 
for  samples  not  only  second-rate  in  quality, 
but  of  which  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent. 
are 'never  intended  to  grow.    Take  clover 
letd,  for  instance-^oan  it  really  be  necessa- 
ly  to  sow  the  large  quantity  per  acre  usu- 
tfly  sown,  if  the  seed  were  good  ?  ought 
w^  not  to  expect  half  the  amount  to  produce 
a  Qrop  ?    Then,  with  regard  to  turnip  seed; 
pthaps  the  most  importimt  article  purchased 
oy  Krmers,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  firsts 
rate  ttock  up  to  mark,  without  transplanting 
everyyear ;  this  makes  it  a  two  year's  crop. 
The  titaips  are  sacrificed,  and  also  the  bar- 
ley cro)  afterward.    The  ^pense  of  i^ullr 


ing  and  replanting  the  tnnups  is  great  ?  No 
seed  is  more  expensive  preserving  from  the 
attack  of  birds ;  the  straw  is  of  no  value  as 
manitfe.  Now  what  price  can  this  seed  be 
grown  for  ?  As  a  large  grower,  I  can  speak 
with  confidence,  that  it  can  not  be  grown 
foi-  less  than  20«.  per  bushel ;  if  the  crop  is 
a  bad  one,  it  often  costs  25s.  or  even  30«. 
Swede  turnip  seed  has  been  offered  to  me 
by  some  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade 
at  l£r.,  I2i.,  and  8^.  per  bushel ;  now  how 
is  this  done  without  serious  loss  to  the  sell- 
er ?  I  can  show  how  it  may  be  brought 
abouit.  In  the  first  place,  turnip  seed  may 
be  sown  as  a  stubble  crop,  so  as  to  be  large 
enough  to  stand  the  winter,  though  not  suffi* 
cientiy  large  to  transplant ;  for  transplaht- 
mg  is  of  no  use  if  the  turnips  are  not  of 
sufficient  sise  to  judge  of  their  quality ;  this 
reduces  it  to  one  year*s  crop.  Then  seed 
may  be  purchased  in  any  quantity,  warrant- 
ed not  to  grow,  which  may  of  course  be 
mixed  to  any  extent.  Perhaps  some  per- 
sbnar  may  not  believe  that  this  is  not  gener- 
ally the  case ;  let  them  prove  it  is  not,  for 
themselves.  £very  seed  in  a  genuine  sam* 
pie  of  turnip,  cabbage,  or  similar  round  seed, 
will  grow ;  nay,  more~^a  great  part  of  the 
small  seed  which  flies  before  the  blast  of  the 
winnowing  machine  will  vegetate.  If,*  there- 
fore, a  given  quantitv,  say  twenty-five  or 
thirty  seeds,  be  sown  m  lipot,  and<preserved 
by'  any  ineans  from  the  attack  of  birds,  the 
fly,  etc.,  every  seed  which  does  not  grow 
may  be  put  down  as  either  too  old  or  as  pre- 
viously killed.  Now,  how  is  the  farmer  af- 
fected by  this  state  of  things  ?  It  requires 
one  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  of  seed  to 
produce  an  acre  of  turnips ;  this  might  be 
sold  one  year  with  another,  by  a  person  who 
made  it  his  whole  business  to  produce  the 
best  samples  which  could  be  grown,  at  9d. 
per  pound  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
cbuld  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  sale, 
give  the  usual  credit,  and  live  by  his  busi-^ 
ness,  at  a  less  price.  The  cost  therefore  to 
the  farmer  is  is,  1^.  to  2«.  3d,  per  acre  for 
seed — a  most  inconsiderable  sum,  when  we 
take  into  account  how  much  depends  upon 
it  in  lvalue  of  the  crop  produced.  He  had 
better  pay  SOt.  per  pound  for  good  seed  than 
have  bad  for  nothing;  and  yet  tbefe  are 
men  who  will  risk  a  crop  of  turnips  to  save 
S<^.  or  Sd,  an  acre  in  the  price  of  the  seed. 
Many  persons  will  say,  why  not  grow  our 
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own  seed?  A  very  natural  question ;  but 
18  it  adrisable  that  the  division  of  labor  in 
this  case  should  be  done  away  with  ?  Is  it 
advisable  that  each  farmer  should  breed  his 
own  rams,  or  that  all  should  be  breeders  of 
first-rate  bulls  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  a  class 
should  devote  their  time  and  attention  exclu- 
sively to  one  object  for  the  benefit  of  others  ? 
And  will  they  do  so  unless  by  it  their  own 
interest  is  served?  If  the  supply  were  de- 
iiendent  on  farmers  alone,  would  it  not  be 
irregular  ?  When  keep  for  sheep  and  other 
stock  was  scarce,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
few  would  be  planted  for  seed,  as  it  can  not 
be  judffed,  as  in  the  case  of  com,  by  the 
eye ;  we  farmer's  customers  would  be  his 
neighbors,  and  if  he  produced  more  than 
they  required,  would  not  the  old  seed  remain 
on  his  hands,  and  in  time  reach  them  in 
place  of  new  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a 
small  grower  would  generally  take  the  same 
trouble  with  a  crop  of  this  description,  as  a 
man  who  made  it  his  sole  object  ?  or  that 
he  would  take  pains  to  produce  a  new  vari- 
ety during  seven  or  ten  years,  as  a  man  in 
a  large  business  will  do  ?  It  can  not  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  no  farmer  will  deny  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Skirving,  of  Liverpool,  has  done 
good  in  raising  a  superior  turnip.  In  addi- 
tion to  losing  the  advantage  of  change  of 
seed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  not  more  ex- 
pensive to  grow  than  to  purchase  a  small 
quantity.  A.  L." 

Sldrret. 

SuRBXT  is  considered  a  nutritious  vege- 
table perennial,  a  native  of  Asia,  and  has 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  about  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  roots  are  composed  of 
long,  fleshy  tubers,  joined  together  at  the 
head  or  crown.  Skirret  is  cooked  and  eaten 
like  salsify.  The  leaves  decay  in  autumn, 
and  the  roots  continue  to  be  fit  for  use  until 
the  regrowth  of  early  spring.  This  plant 
may  be  raised  from  seed  or  offsets.  Its  fla- 
vor is  not  unlike  that  of  the  jparsnip,  and  by 
some  is  much  preferred.  Offsets  are  usu- 
ally taken  from  the  old  roots,  and  planted 
very  early  in  the  spring  before  they  begin 
to  shoot.  The  greatest  objection  to  the 
market  gardener  m  the  raising  of  this  root 
is,  the  large  space  of  ground  required  for  its 
perfection. 

Culture, — Such  soils  as  are  suitable  for 
the  carrot  would  produce  the  skirret.    The 


seed  must  be  sown  from  April  1st  to  May 
1st,  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep  and  ten  inches 
apart.  A  few  radish  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  the  drills  to  distinguish  them,  so  that  the 
weeds  may  be  destroyed  before  the  skirret 
should  appear  above  the  ground.  In  about 
six  weeks  thin  them  out  to  six  inches  apart. 
Absence  of  weeds  and  frequent  stirring  of 
the  soil,  are  their  principal  requisites.  They 
require  phosphates  and  potash.  Some  gar* 
deners  take  them  up  on  the  approach  of  a 
hard  frost,  and  clean  and  stow  them  away 
in  sand  or  dry  earth,  like  the  modes  recom- 
mended for  preserving  carrots. 

To  save  seed,  let  a  few  of  the  old  roots 
run  up  in  the  spring,  and  they  will  flower 
in  July  and  npen  their  seed  in  the  autumn. 
—  Worki$^  Farmer. 

Trppioal  Vegetables. 
Our  frixvd,  Lewis  Gaines,  of  the  Trap- 
teal  Farmer^  Ocala,  Florida,  is  already  giv- 
ing  us  an  earnest  of  his  promise  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  the  Southern  Peninsula.  Three 
valuable  articles  are  introduced  here  from 
his  pages. — ^Ed. 

Thk  Casava  grows  here  finely.      Our 
neighbor,  Mr.  Mclnstry ,  tells  us  it  grows  b^t 
upon  our  best  land,  and  is  as  g^ood  or  better 
for  table  use  than  potatos.    Hogs  are  so 
fond  of  it  that  when  once  they  get  a  taste 
of  it  they  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  out  of 
the  field.    On  rich  land,  it  will  make  from 
three  to  seven  large  roots,  sometimes  four 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to 
six  feet  long.    These  are  prepared  for  the 
table  much  in  the  same  way  sweet  potatos 
are.    He  says  they  yield  more  starch  than 
the  arrow  root,  and  it  is  easily  extracted ; 
after  digging  and  washing  roots,  he  mns 
them  through  the  rollers  of  the  sugar  mill« 
which  takes  out  all  the  starch,  leaving  the 
woody  fiber.    This  he  says  is  the  cheapea 
plan  of  obtaining  the  starch  from  arrow  roQ» 
feeding  by  means  of  a  sort  of  shoe  construe 
ed  for  the  purpose.   The  Casava  cornea  fnn 
the  eye  on  the  stock,  and  never  from  Jie 
root ;  the  ground  is  prepared  by  plo^isff 
and  opening  a  deep  furrow  every  fovand 
a  half  feet,  and  checked  off  with  a  eoler  or 
scooter  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet>drop 
ping  one  cutting  with  two  or  three  ^ea  m 
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€fic1i  of  %he  eh€ok«.  But  one  stalk  will 
eome  from  the  cutting ;  as  soon  as  one  eye 
begins  to  lead*  the  balance  perish.  Cover 
with  the  plow  or  the  hoe  pretty  deep.  The 
enltivation  is  much  the  same  as  com  or  cot- 
ton ;  at  first  plow  and  hoe  and  keep  clean ; 
as  soon  as  the  roots  hefpn  to  spread,  the 
plowing  mast  be  stoppea;  as  the  roots  aU 
ran  near  the  surface,  they  are  easily  pulled 
«p  in  saving  by  pulling  up  the  stalk.  The 
stalk  is  saved  for  se^  much  like  saving 
sugar  cane  for  seed,  by  putting  in  heaps  and 
eovering  with  straw  or  leaves,  and  a  layer 
<if  dirt.  The  yield  is  immense,  though  the 
rtotfl  are  not  in  a  shape  to  be  measured. 

Totb  TANrsB. — Mr.  Mclnstry  cultivates 
for  table  use  the  Tanier,  a  species  of  flag, 
with  a  bulbous  and  esculent  root ;  when 
prepared,  it  is  much  the  same  taste  of  the 
Irisk  potato.  This  is  indigenous  and  grows 
spontaneously  on  wet  lands.  When  planted 
on  rich  high  lands  and  cultivated,  its  flavor 
is  much  improved.  This  is  a  favorite  vege- 
table with  those  who  are  accustomed  to  eat- 
ing it;  it  yields  an  abundant  crop,  and  hogs 
are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

Thb  Arbow  Root  is  indigenous  to  south 
Florida,  and  is  a  valuable  market  crop,  as 
well  as  one  among  the  best  crops  for  hogs 
that  can  be  planted ;  every  farmer  should 
have  a  small  pateh,  if  only  for  his  hogs.  Of 
this  crop,  more  at  another  time. 

XilquiA  Bbmura. 
Thbrx  is  nothing  in  the  able  report  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  of  more  horticultural  im- 
portance than  the  evidence  collected  on  the 
mode  of  apply ine  liquid  manure.  Not  that 
it  contains  anything  new  upon  the  subject, 
but  because  what  it  does  contain  is  well  put, 
and  ably  illustrated.  Our  own  columns 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  difficulty  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  gardeners  the 
extreme  importance  of  employing  such  flu- 
ids in  a  state  of  great  dilution  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing our  repeated  warnings,  and  the 
wise  practice  of  their  neighbors,  men  are 
Still  to  be  found  so  unintelligent  as  to  insist 
upon  using  strong li<}uid  manure.  "How 
strong  may  I  make  it?"  says  one  corres- 
pondent. "  Of  what  use  is  it,  if  it  be  weak  f' 
writes  another.  "Why  can't  I  put  on  plenty 
at  once,  instead  of  being  always  at  itr'  de- 
mands a  third.    In  vain  we  advise,  in  vain 


we  point  out  reasons;  we  find  the  same 
class  of  questions  incessantly  repeated.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  following  quotation  from 
the  report  before  us  will  assist  in  dispersing 
the  mistiness  which  still  hovers  over  some 
portion  of  the  horticultural  mind : 

"  8ir  Joseph  Pazton  collects  the  manure 
water  from  water-closets,  horse-dung  linings, 
and  various  other  sources,  into  large  covered 
tanks ;  the  waste  also  from  a  small  bath  is 
emptied  into  one  of  these,  by  which  means 
the  solution  becomes  very  thin.  The  liquid 
so  collected  passes  almost  immediately  into 
a  state  of  incipient  or  partial  decomposition^ 
and  thus  becomes  fit  for  the  food  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  when  drawn  off  for  use,  it  is  always 
greatly  diluted  with  water,  and  never  sup* 
plied  except  when  the  plants  are  in  a  state 
of  activity  and  growth ;  otherwise  he  'Con- 
siders the  effect  would  in  many  cases  be  pre- 
judicial, rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  used 
by  him  liberally  to  vine  borders,  peach-trees, 
melons,  cucumbers,  pines  and  other  fruits, 
with  the  most  powerful  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults ;  in  fact,  the  use  of  plant  food  in  a 
liquid  state,  if  properly  prepared  and  ad- 
ministered, supersedes  in  a  great  degree 
the  necessity  for  manure  in  a  solid  form ; 
and  the  produce  in  favor  of  the  liquid  greatly 
preponderates,  being  both  larger  in  quantity 
and  weight,  richer  in  color,  and  superior  in 
flavor. 

"These  advantages,  however,  could  not 
be  secured  with  certainty,  unless  the  solu- 
tion were  so  prepared  as  to  suit  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  various  plants  to 
which  it  is  supplied.  This  preparation  is  of 
two  kinds: — first,  by  diluting  the  liquid  suffi- 
ciently with  water  to  prevent  the  spongioles 
of  roots  becoming  glutted  with  too  great  a* 
supply  of  food,  and  secondly,  rendering  it 
of  a  proper  temperature  by  the  addition  of 
hot  water.  Pines  require  the  liquid  at  about 
a  heat  of  80^  Fahrenheit,  and  other  plants 
in  proportion;  fruit  trees,  and  other  open 
air  products,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
require  the  addition  of  hot  water  to  the 
same  extent  as  in-door  produce,  but  are, 
notwithstanding,  much  benefited  by  receiv- 
ing it  in  a  moderately  warm  state.  Experience 
has,  however,  shown,  that  for  ordinary  crops* 
sewerage  in  its  usual  state  is  the  most  valu- 
able manure  that  has  yet  been  introduced." 

The  whole  art  of  liquid  manuring,  is,  in 
fiust,  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  extract. 
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Let  the  manure  be  extremely  weak  ;  it  is 
idle  to  ask  how  weak  ;  liquid  manure  owes 
its  value  to  matters  that  may  be  applied 
with  considerable  latitude ;  for  they  are  not 
absolute  poisons,  like  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate^  but  only  dangerous  when  in  a 
state  of  concentration*  Gas-water  illustrates 
this  sufficiently  well ;  pour  it  over  a  plant  in 
the  caustic  state  in  which  it  comes  from  gas- 
works, and  it  takes  off  every  leaf,  if  nothing 
worse  ensues.  Mix  it  with  half  water — still 
it  burns ;  double  the  quantity  once  more — 
it  may  still  burn,  or  discolor  foliage  some- 
what ;  and  if  it  does  not,  much  of  what  falls 
upon  the  plant  is  necessarily  lost.  But  add 
a  tumbler  of  gasrwater  to  a  bucketful  of 
pure  water,  no  injury  whatever  ensues ;  add 
two  tumblersful,  and  still  the  effect  is  salu- 
brious, not  injurious.  Hence  it  appears  to 
be  immatenal  whether  the  proportion  is  the 
hundredth  or  the  two  hundredth  of  the  fer- 
tilizing material.  Manuring  is,  in  fact,  a 
rude  operation,  in  which  considerable  lati- 
tude is  allowable*  The  danger  of  error  lies 
on  the  side  of  strength,  not  of  weakness. 
To  use  liquid  manure  very  weak,  and  very 
often,  is,  in  fact,  to  imitate  nature,  than 
whom  we  can  not  take  a  safer  guide.  This 
is  shown  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  car- 
ried to  plants  in  rain,  which  is  not  under- 
stood to  contain,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, more  than  one  grain  of  ammonia  in 
one  pound  of  water ;  so  that  in  order  to 
form  a  liquid  manure  of  the  strength  of  rain- 
water, one  pound  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
would  have  to  be  diluted  with  about  7,000 
pounds  weight  of  water,,  or  more  than  three 
tons.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  such  dilution  as 
this  is  absolutely  necessary ;  we  only  point 
to  the  very  significant  fact,  that  in  the  oper- 
fations  of  nature,-  dilution  is  enormously  be- 
yond what  cultivators  usually  dream  of. 

Let  such  manure  be  applied  only  when 
plants  are  in  a  growing  state.  In  addition 
to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  evidence,  and  to  the 
general  notoriety  of  this  rule,  may  be  use- 
fully added  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Lord  EUmere's  gardener,  and  quoted  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  This  experienced  cul- 
tivator says : 

*'  That  he  has  never  seen  manure  produce 
so  good  a  crop  of  strawberries  as  the  liquid 
(ft.  tf.  town  and  sewer  manure,)  has  this  year 
done  at  the  Worsley  Hall  gardens/'     "Ma- 


nure," he  adds,  ''often  causes  a  crop  of 
strawberries  to  be  lost,  by  forcing  the  grpwth 
of  leaves.  Liquid  may  be  applied  just  when 
the  plants  are  forming  their  flower  buds,  and 
the  strength  of  the  manure  spent  in  produc- 
ing fruit,  not  leaves.  When  the  plants  are 
bearing,  it  could  be  seen  to  a  plant  how  far 
the  irrigation  had  extended." 

Indeed,  it  should  be  obvious,  that  since 
liquid  manure  owes  its  value  to  its  being  in 
the  state  in  which  plants  can  immediately 
consume  it,  to  administer  it  when  they  are 
incapable  of  consuming  it,  that  is  to  say,, 
when  they  are  not  growing,  is  most  absurd. 
This  is,  however,  a  point  concerning  whiel^ 
more  requires  to  be  said  than  we  can  today 
find  room  for. — London  Gard,  Ckron. 


The  Baily  Mandan  Obm. 
(Z^a  nury*  v.  prootar.)  ' 

Iir  his  "Genera  of  North  American 
Plants,"  Professor  Kuttall,  who  visited  ihef 
Mandans  and  named  this  variety,  says: 
'*  Stem,  very  low,  spathes  arising  from  the 
base  of  the  culm  " — in  other  woi^,  keeping 
comparatively  close  to  the  ground,  in  ac-* 
cordance  with  a  principle  often  obtaining 
among  other  plants  that  extend  into  severe? 
climates — that  of  shortening  their  stems.* 
He  adds  "  successfully  cultivated  by  the  ab- 
origines of  the  Missouri  to  its  sources  [?] 
ripening  in  a  climate  where  no  other  variety 
could  exist." 

George  Catkin,  also„  in  his  "Illustrations 
of  the  Manners,  Customs  and  Conditions  of 
the  North  American  Ipdi^ns^"  says,  "The 
Mandans  raise  a  very  small  sort  of  com,  the 
ears  of  which  are  not  longer  than  a  man's 
thumb.  This  vari^t^  is  well  adapted  to 
their  climate,  as  it  ripens  sooner  than  the 
other  varieties,  which  would  not  mature  in 
so  cold  a  latitude."  , 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Indian 
com  indigenously  is  a  tropical  plant,  though 

•Thus  the  hau'ierry or  wax  myrtle^  growa  two  or 
three  times  as  hiffh  in  So«th  Carolina  as  It  does  in 
Western  New  York }  and  ibegig&n^c  Uw^oeA  ofFlor^ 
id  a  dwindles  to  a  shrub  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir* 
ginia. 

In  re^raid  to  Indian  com  extending  Into  hislief  latj^ 
tades— the  earliest  ears  wUl  be  the  naost  perfect,  and 
the  later  be  cut  off  by  the  fropt.  So  in  selecting  secdf 
for  the  kitchen  garden,  the  finest  and  earliest  specie 
mens  are  generally  prafemd ;  and  though  the  ahai^ 
from  year  to*  year  may  be  slight,  yet  the  acmiiti^ieis 
of  changes  in  the  course  of  .an  age  may  be  very  con- 
siderable. "^ 


MABIME   GLU& 
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the  Pilgrims  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Bock 
found  it  oultivated  hy  the  Indians  in  that 
Ticinity  ;  hut  yrhj  it  has  heen  acclimatized 
further  north  on  the  Missouri  than  in  any 
other  region,  the  following  remarks  from 
Catlings  work  may  assist  in  explaining, 
though  he  has  not  referred  to  this  subject. 

"  I  have  descended  the  .Missouri  river 
from  the  Mandain  villagei  to  St.  I^ouis,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  have 
taken  pains  to  examine  its  shores ;  .and  from 
the  repeated  Remains  of  the  anbient  loca- 
tions of  the  Mandans,  which  I  met  with  on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  I  have  traced  them  down  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river ;  and  from  exactly 
similar  appearances,  which  I  recollect  to 
have  ;seen,  several  years  since,,  in  several 
places  in  the  interior  of  the.  state  x>f  Ohio,  I 
fan  fully  convinced  that  they  have,  formerly 
occupied  that  part  of  thd  country,  and  have 
from  some  cause  or  other,  been  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  continued  to  make  their  repeated 
moves  until  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
residence  at  the  time  of  their  extinction  on 
the  upper  Missouri. 

"  The  marks  of  the  Mandan  villages  are 
known  by  the  excavations  of  two  feet  or 
more  in  depth,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  of  a  circular  form,  made  in  the 
ground  for  the  foundation  of  their  wigwams, 
which  leave  a  decided  remain  for  centuries, 
and  one  that  is  easily  detected  the  moment 
it  is  met  with.  After  leaving  the  Mandan 
village,  I  found  the  marks  of  their  fornier 
residence^  about  sixty  miiles  below  where 
they  were  then  living,  and  from  which  they 
removed  (from  their  own  accQunt)  about 
sixty  or  eighty  years  since.  Nei^r  the  mouth 
of  the  big  Shienne  river,  two  hundred  miles 
below  their  last  location,  I  found  still  more 
ancient  remains ;  and  in  as  many  as  six  or 
seven  other  places  between  that  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  each  one,  as  I  vis- 
ited them,  appearing  more  and  more  ancient, 
convincing  me  that  these  people  have  grad- 
ually made  their  moves  up  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri." 

George  Catlin  further  remarks  that  after 
the  season  for  ^een  com  is  over,  "  the  re- 
mainder is  gathered  and  dried  on  the  cob 
before  it  has  ripened,  and  packed  away  in 
Mc&et  (as  ^the  French  term  them) — Wholes 
dug  in  the  ground  some  six  or  seven  feet 
deep,  the  insides  of  which  are  in  the  form 


of  a  jug,  and  tightly  closed  at  the  top."  Now 
it  is  remarkable  that  "the  Pilgrims"  found 
Indian  corn  buried  in  the  same  manner, 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  Plymouth ;  and 
Catlin  might  have  found  in  this  circumstance 
an  argument  in  favor  of  his  theory ;  for  two 
tribes  living  three  thousand  miles  apart,  in 
all  probability,  derived  this  singular  custom 
from  the  same  source.  D.  T. 

— Albany  Cullivator, 


XTumber  of  Planta  per  Acre. 

The  following  table  may  be  useful  to  the 
gardener,  in -showing  the  number  of  plants 
or  trees  that  may  be  raised  on  an  acre  of 
ground,  at  given  aistances  apart,  when  plant- 
ed at  any  of  the  undermentioned  distances. 


Dutance  opart, 

1  foot, 

IK  feet, 

2 

2H 


it 


Number  of  PlanU, 

43,560 

19,3fiO 

10,890 

6,969 


3  "  4,840 

4  "  2,722 

5  "  1,742 

6  "  1,210 

9  "  587 

12  "  306 

15  *'  193 

18  "  134 

21  **  98 

24  "  75 

27  '*  59 

30  "  48 


Zffarlne  Olue. 


Practical  horticulturists  are  well  aware 
how  soon  many  substances  employed  in 
gardens  become  decayed;  for  example,  wood, 
the  cords  of  straw  mats,  cloths,  canvas 
shades,  etc.  Means  of  preventing  this  have 
been  long  sought  after,  but  all  hitherto  tried 
have  imperfectly  answered  the  purpose.  It 
appears  that  the  difficulty  is  at  last  sur- 
mounted, and  that  the  marine  glue  affords 
an  almost  indestructible  coating  for  wood, 
iron,  canvas,  and  other  substances  which  are 
injuriously  affected  by  long  contact  with  air 
and  moisture.  A  widow  lady,  Madame 
Audouin,  who  takes  an  interest  m  manufac- 
tures, has  lately  presented  to  the  Central 
Horticultural  Society  at  Paris,  some  speci- 
mens of  cloth  and  canvas  adapted  for  hor- 
ticultural purposes,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared with  marine  glue,  and  which  she  said 
would  last,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  for  al- 
most any  !<:ngth  of  time.  The  president  of 
the  society,  thinking  that  this  invention 
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would  prove  of  mat  use,  nominated  a  com- 
mission for  verifying  the  statements  an^ 
nounced  by  Madame  Andouin,  and  its  re- 
port has  been  highly  favorable. 

Marine  glue,  invented  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  up- 
ward of  ten  years  ago,  is  a  substance  re- 
sembling pitch  in  its  composition,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualttes  of  the  latter  without 
its  faults.  It  is  as  Insoluble  in  water  as- 
pitch,  and  it  does  not  melt  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  neither  does  it  scale  and  crack  by 
contraction  from  cold.  It  glues  pieces  of 
wood  together,  with  great  firmness,  is  im- 
pervious to  water,  and  according  to  the  prep- 
aration which  it  undergoes,  it  has  the  prop- 
erty of  being  either  inflexible,  or  pliable 
and  elastic  ;  and  it  may  be  thinly  used  as 
varnish  for  any  article  to  which  its  applica- 
tion would  be  desirable.  It  has  been  ex- 
perimentally employed  for  several  years, 
and  every  year  affords  additional  proof  of 
its  utility.  M.  Pepin,  botanic  gardener  at 
the  Museum  of  JNatural  History,  assisted 
by  some  members  of  the  Central  Society  of 
Horticulture,  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  use  of  marine  glue.  Five  hundred 
props  of  oak  and  chestnut  have  been  in  the 
ground  some  two,  and  others  three  years, 
without  the  slightest  change.  Various  land- 
owners and  horticulturists,  and  among  them 
the  Due  de  Rohan,  and  M.  Bella,  of  the 
Agricultural  Institution  of  Grignon,  have 
had  cloths,  canvas,  and  wood  work  pre- 
pared with  marine  glue,  and  have  acknowl- 
edged the  beneficial  results.  The  trials 
made  at  the  museum  have  been  equally 
satisfactory.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider this  composition  as  a  great  acquisition, 
and  doubtless  its  application  to  horticultu- 
ral purposes  will  soon  be  general.  It  will 
save  much  of  the  expense  which  is  every 
year  incurred  by  the  deterioral^on  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  articles  used  in  garden- 
ing.—iS^tie  Jlortkole. 


«•- 


Frenoh  Gardening. 

Ik  general  horticulture  France  is  behind 
England ;  though  we  think  that  the  Jardin 
des  PlatUes,  at  Paris,  by  its  methodical  sys- 
tem of  arrangement  takes  precedence  of  Kew 
as  a  botanical  school  for  tne  student — ^those 
systematic  arrangements  in  the  vegetable, 
medicinal  and  aroorescent  departments  are 
in  detail  and  explicit.  They  may  not  be  in 
such  beautiful  and  picturesque  order  as  at 


Edinburgh,  but  they  are  decidedly  before 
Kew.  The  flower  markets,  with  their  profu- 
sion of  common-place  things,  may  striae  the 
uninitiated  as  grand,  but  to  the  practiea] 
eye  the  produce  is  inferior— *but  the  detail 
and  arrangement  is  good ;  everything  ffd 
up  for  show.  The  roses  were  displayed  be* 
fore  us  in  seas  of  beauty,  wave  upon  wave 
they  came  rolling  along — but  for  intrinsic 
beauty,  the  bouquets  of  Covent  Ghtrden 
surpassed  those  of  the  Flower  Quays.  The 
pine-trees  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  are  of 
far  superior  growth  and  more  symmetrical 
than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  As 
you  enter  Kew,  you  are  struck  with  a  good 
specimen  of  Abies  Sabina,  with  its  peculiar 
soft  sea-green,  but  when  you  see  the  same 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  you  have  to  pause 
and  admire  its  clothed  symmetry — so  with 
many  others. 

The  Rose  Nurseries  of  Paris  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Orleans,  Angers  and  Lyons. 
Thev  propagate  the  fine  kinds  in  quantity, 
by  budding  only.  The  following  amon^ 
many,  were  very  beautiAil,  in  fact  irresisti- 
ble :  Baron  Halley,  Noemie,  Louise  Peronet, 
Chateaubriand,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Pius 
9th,  Julie  Krudner,  Madame  Trideaux,  (an 
American  variety  and  highly  esteemed  in 
France,)  Rosine  Margottin,  Geant  des  Bat« 
tuUer,  Baron  Prevost,liadam  lUvers,  Stand- 
ard of  Marengo,  Julia  Margottin,  Auguste 
Mie,  Eugene  Sue,  Doctor  Julliard,  William 
Griffith,  and  some  others,  among  the  now 
popular  class  of  hybrid  perpetuals  to  which 
all  the  above  belong.  The  Bourbon  family 
are  also  great  favorites ;  however,  it  was  not 
an  easy  task  to  find  rivals  for  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  and  Boll's  Henry  Clay ;  Teas, 
Bengals  and  Noisettes  are  overlooked ;  they 
are  not  generally  hardy  in  England,  (which 
is  the  great  mart  for  French  roses,  ^  some  of 
the  English  nurserymen  purchasing  from 
four  to  ten  thousand  plants  in  a  season. 

The  gardens  of  the  peasants  are  judiciouslj 
stocked  with  a  few  select  pears,  a  few  grape* 
vines,  and  a  few  select  standard  roses. 
The  railroad  crossings  and  stations  are  all 
decorated  with  roses  and  fruit  trees ;  the 
latter  cultivated  as  pyramids,  tnuned  in  cos* 
ical  form,  and  with  generally  fair  erops. 
They  are  more  judicious  in  their  seleetiona 
than  our  American  friends ;  they  prefer  few 
and  fine  sorts,  known  as  certain  bearers* 
^R.  BmH,  in  PMaMpkia  Flmti. 


ORAPB  BSPOBT. 


ffijit  Sintqarh. 
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Db.  Wabdik: — The  casualties  to  vbich 
tbe  Catavba,  as  yet  onr  best  wine  grape,  is 
liable  in  this  section  of  country,  hare  late- 
ly awakened  tbe  attention  of  our  rine-cul- 
tarists  to  tbe  subject  of  new  Tarieties,  in  the 
hope  that  some  new  and  untried  kind  may 
be  found,  equally  good  for  wine,  and  of  a 
more  certain  and  hardy  character.  With 
this  view,  it  is  well  known  that  Ifr.  Long- 
worth  has,  for  several  years  past,  advertised 
for  new  Tarieties  of  native  grapes,  to  be  sent 
him  by  mail  or  otherwise.  In  consequence, 
he  has  already  been  able  to  collect  nearly 
one  hundred  samples  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States ;  many  of  which  bare 
been  grafted  on  old  stocks,  to  bring  them  the 
sooner  into  s  bearing  state.  And  u  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Horticnitural  Review 
must  feel  an  interest  in  tbe  result,  I  send 
yon  Uie  report  of  a  test,  made  by  seven 
gentlemen,  connoisseurs  in  the  grape,  who 
with  myself  were  politely  invited  by  Mr.  I,, 
to  visit  his  plantation  and  examine  carefully 
some  thirty  kinds  which  were  in  fmit  and 
at  maturity,  on  the  first  of  October,  of  this 
year. 

I.  SiifltlmL—fToia  Virginia;  lesemhles 
very  much  tbe  Catawba;  thin  skin,  little 
pulp ;  excellent ;  believed  by  a  part  of  the 
committee  to  ba  Catawba. 


2.  Zone. — Said  to  have  been  found  on  an 
island  in  the  Ohio  river,  below  Wheeling ; 
in  color  and  form  it  resembles  Catawba ;  a 
very  delicate,  juicy  grape,  with  leu  of  the 
Foxy  taste  than  the  Catawba. 

3.  Graham. — From  Indiana  ;  resembles 
the  Schuylkill  Mnseadell,  or  Cape,  but  pro- 
nounced inferior. 

4.  Ptnnij^vofua. — Resembles  Isabella,  but 
inferior  in  quality. 

6.  Thtdchtr't. — A  native  of  Ohio ;  a  very 
fine  table  grape ;  resembles  the  Herbemont 
in  the  berries,  but  the  bunches  are  smaller. 

6.  Stedlinff  JtaUUa. — From  Virginia; 
more  pulp ;  not  so  good  as  Isabella. 

7.  Arimuat. — From  that  state ;  in  all  re- 
spects like  Catawba ;  believed  to  be  the 
same ;  not  certainly  known  to  be  indigenont 
to  Arkansas, 

8.  /be. — Purple,  Urge,  but  a  poor  Fox 
grape. 

9.  StrhtmmU't  (Uadeira).— Vigoront, 
healthy  vino ;  bunches  large,  shouldered ; 
berries  small,  purple,  compact;  skin  thin) 
no  pulp,  but  juicy  and  vinous ;  an  excellent 
table  grape,  and  yields  a  wine  ressmbling 
^>anish  Uanisnella. 

10.  Wwni. — Conudered  a  good  pleasant 
grape  for  table. 

11.  JKartoa. — BmmdUm  I>abeU»t  prob- 
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ably  a  seedling  from  it ;  berries  and  bunches 
larger ;  it  is  superior  as  a  table  grape,  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  ripens  uniformly. 

12.  Lebanon  Seedling. — ^Resembles  Ca- 
tawba, pronounced  the  same. 

13.  Cleveland, — Black,  round,  with  little 
pulp;  a  dark  red  juice,  with  a  peculiar 
musky  flavor,  rather  agreeable. 

14.  JJctchkiss. — One  of  the  best  of  the 
Fox  grapes. 

16.  Clermont. — ^Resembles  Catawba  in 
color ;  a  delicious  taible  grape. 

16.  Davie'. — From  Kentucky ;  resembles 
Catawba ;  less  aroma,  more  acid ;  large  and 
vigorous  grower. 

1 7.  Sherman. — Like  Isabella,  but  inferior. 

18.  Cleveland  Catawba. — Not  genuine  ; 
inferior. 

19.  ^y  Express. — Locality  not  known; 
a  small  white  grape ;  bunches  small ;  tastes 
like  Sweetwater. 

20.  Lee*s. — Resembles    Isabella;    very 

good. 

21.  Blue  Black,   ChUlicolhe   Seedling. — 

Dark  purple,  oval  berries,  but  not  good  as 
Isabella,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 
'  22.  Diana. — From  Massachusetts ;  seed- 
ling from  Catawba ;  smaller,  paler,  less 
pulp,  thicker  skin ;  juice  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant ;  judged  not  equal  to  Catawba,  as  far 
as  tested  here. 

23 J  Byde*s  ^tsra.-^ttesembles  Isabella; 

good. 

24.  DeUxware  County. — A  small  grape; 

leolor  lik^   CKtawba ;  bunqhes  small-;  diin 

thin,  delicate,  transparent;  juice  brisk,  and 

vinous ;  and  jodged  one  of  the  very  best  table 

Iprapea.     Vine  resembles  a  foreign  grape. 

It  has  been  pronounced  by  sevieral  German 

Tittle  men  to  be  identical  with  their  2VfM»- 

4iwr  ( t)  one  of  thdr  best  wiae  grapes.  The 

vine  is  sud  to  have  been  eoltivated  in  New 

Jersey  for  sixty  years,  and  twelve  years  in 

Delaware  county,  in  this  state,  and  is  as 

hardy  as  the  Oatawba,    Was  seat  from  Eu- 


rope to  a  foreigner  in  New  Jersey,  by  a 
brother  of  the  person  to  whom  sent. 

25.  Clarkson. — ^A  small,  black  grape  ; 
excellent  for  the  table. 

26.  ImUaikn  Hamburg. — ^Yery  large;  dark 
purple ;  resembles  black  Hamburg  in  ap- 
pearance, but  inferior  in  quality ;  an  Amer- 
ican vine.  Mr.  Longworth  adds :  "  I  should 
say  grape  as  large,  skin  as  thin,  pulp  as 
soft  and  juicy,  but  of  inferior  aroma  and 
flavor  to  the  Black  Hamburg.  Evidently  a 
native  grape,  but  its  origin  is  unknown." 

27.  Missouri. — Small  black  grape ;  bunch- 
es loose;  skin  thin;,  little  pulp;  good  for  the 
table.  Mr.  Longworth  says :  **  A  fine  wine 
grape  where  brandy  is  added,  as  is  done 
with  theMaderia  wines,  which  it  resembles." 

As  it  was  the  first  time  that  many  of  the 
above  vines  had  produced  fruit,  and  some 
only  in  small  quantity,  a  very  accurate  judg- 
ment could  not  be  formed  in  a  single  season ; 
age  and  cultivation,  with  different  soils  and 
exposure,  may  change  their  qualities  mate* 
rially.  From  several  Mr.  Longworth  will 
express  the  juice,  and  be  able  to  form  a  par- 
tial judgment  of  their  qualities  for  wine. 

'     S.  MOSHXB. 

Remarks. — It  should  Ibe  understood  that 
most  of  the  names  used  in  this  communi- 
cation are  those  applied  by  Mr.  Lopgworth, 
for  his  own  convenience,  and  generally  in- 
dicate the  place  whence  or  the  parties  from 
whom  the  cuttings  were  received.  Since  the 
date  of  the  inspection  now  reported,  Mr.  L. 
has  made  wine  from  many  of  the  varieties, 
which  he  proposes  soon  to  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  wine  tasters. 


GHMling  Grapes. 
Db.  Dana,  orHoIdemess,  exhibited  grapes 
at  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Bod- 
ety's  Fair,  Oetober  6»  1852,  that  do  not 
usually  come  tp  perfection  in  the  open  air, 
fully  ripened  and  of  unusual  sixe ;  tiiey  had 
been  girdled,  and  the  result  showed  with 
8uceess.^Vbtir.  of  AprUmUuf^. 
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Tax  division  of  wines  into  three  mnd 
heads,  of  cfty •  noeei  and  luseiousy  would  per- 
haps be  the  best  method  of  classing  them 
while  treating  of  their  qualities.  But  the 
terms  of  dry  and  sweet  havinff  been  adopted 
customarily,  it  may  be  as  weU  to  follow  the 
general  rule  for  the  sake  of  simplicity ;  as 
the  subdivisions  from  these  two  heads  may 
be  made  to  include  tl^  thicker  and  more 
luscious  under  the  generic  term  of  ''sweet/' 
as  well  as  the  more  meager  in  sugar  under 
that  of ''dry"  wines.  .  .  ^  It  is  singu- 
lar that  good  wines  should  be  made  under 
multifarious  modea  of  treatment.     .    .     ; 

The  process  of  fermentation  is  carried  on 
in  many  different  modes,  not  regulated  by 
locality  or  climate ;  and  wine  of  excellent 
quality  is  produced  under  each;  <  It  seems 
difficult  to  decide  which  mode  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. '  The  first  requnite  to  make  good 
wine  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  quality  in  the 
soil  in  which  the  fruit  is  grown,  more  than 
in  the  species  of  Tine  itself.  Every  treat- 
ment after  the  vintage,  is  secondary  to  this. 
The  quality  in  the  soil  which  operateaupon 
the  plants  so  ^nial  in  some  spots,  yet  scanty 
and  confined  m  limit,  is  in  its  precise  nature 
imknown.  The  general  character  of  the  soils 
friendly  to  the  vme  is  alwi^s  fiamiliar  to  the 
reader,  but  the  nature  of  the  influence  pos- 
sessed by  one-sinall  spot  in  the  same  vine- 
yard overtanother,  as  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  several  choice  varieties  of  vine, 
will  perhaps  forever  baffle  the  keenest  spirit 
of  inquiry. 

The  second  requisite  to  good  wine  is  the 
species  of  plant,  aided  by  a  judicious  mode 
of  training  and  cultivation.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  that  to  refrain  from  attending  to 
the  soil  at  all,  is  better  than  to  overwork  it. 
.Three-fourths  of  all  vines  are  grown  on  hills, 
and  wines  of  the  first  character  are  made 
from  those  that  flourish  among  stones  and 
pieces  of  rock,  with  little  attention  more 
than  occauonally  rakinff  the  gtound  between 
them  where  it  is  possible  io  do  so.-  Her- 
mitage ihLS  first  grown  among  granite  rocks 
and  stones,  broken  smaller  by  art,  and  litUe 
or  no  dressing  was  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  wine  of  tolerable  quality  is  grown 
on  rich,  highly  dressed  land.  This  may  be 
taken  as  of  cqval  troth  in  the  north  and 


I  south.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  quan* 
tity  of  must  afforded  in  different  situations 
in  all  respects  similar,  differs  much;  and 
that  on  approaching  the  south,  the  quantity 
rather  diminishes,  as  if  with  the  increase  of 
the  saccharine  principle  of  the  grape.  Thus 
in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  m  France, 
the  quantity  of  wine  per  hectare  is  never 
under  50.64^  hectolitres,  examples  of  two 
hundred  are  on  record ;  an  incredible  quan- 
tity. Reckoniog  the  hectare  at  two  acres 
and  a  half,  and  the  hectolitre  at  twenty-six 
gallons,  this  amounts  to  upward  of  twenty- 
two  hundred  gallons  for  the  English  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  produce  in  the  Cote 
d'Or  only  averages  22.81  each  hectare,  and 
only  ten  or  twelve  for  the  richer  wines ; 
while  the  poor  wines  of  the  Seine  and  Oise 
^ield  52.13|.  The  species  of  plant  which 
IS  a  favorite  in  one  district,  is  dfiscarded  in 
another.  In  making  the  drier  wines,  the 
species  seem  more  regulated  by  caprice  than 
judgment ;  while  for  the  luscious,  the  rich 
grapes  of  the  east  are  cultivated  in  prefer- 
ence, from  their  abounding  so  much  in  sugar. 
The  fermentation  is  carried  on  in  trouffhs, 
vats  or  casks  in  all  countries,  covered  or 
open,  or  in  France  with  the  apparatus  of 
Qervais.  This  last  mode  is  recommended 
because  the  inventor  supposes  it  retains  the 
strength  and  aroma  of  the  wine.  But  a  far 
better  method  is  adopted  in  Tonneaux  k 
Pottos.  It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  pro- 
cess should  be  as  quick  as  possible,  and  by 
others  that  it  should  be  slow ;  while  each 
pursties  his  own  method.  Effervescing  wines, 
m  Champagne,  are  casked  soon  after  the 
fermentation  commences,  and  th«  must  is 
not  allowed  to  free  itself  of  carbonic  acid 
^as,  nor  to  remain  in  the  vat  but  a  few 
hours ;  nor  is  it  racked  until  the  Christmas 
after  the  vintage.  In  the  Ardeche,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wine  of  Argentiere  designed 
to  effervesce  remains  in  the  vat  twenty -four 
hours ;  the  must  is  racksd  into  large  bottles 
and  decanted  every  two  days,  until  there  is 
no  further  ^pearance  of  fermentation,  and 
then  bottled,  corked  and  sealed.  The  effer- 
vescing wine  of  Arbais,  once  so  celebrated, 
is  made  by  sufi^ring  the  must  to  remain  from 
twenty-four  to  fortr-eight  hours  in  the  vat» 
until  a  ordst  of  the  lees  is  formed  as  thick  Bi 
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possible  before  the  fermentation  begins.  The 
moment  gas  babbles  ascend  it  is  racked 
again,  and  the  double  operation  repeated 
until  the  must  is  limpid.  It  is  then  casked, 
and  until  the  fermentation  is  complete  kept 
full.  When  the  fermentation  ceases  the 
cask  is  bunged.  It  is  several  times  racked, 
and  once  fined,  before  the  following  month, 
when  it  is  bottled.  Here  are  three  modes 
in  one  country  of  making  Moutteux  wine ; 
nor  can  the  best  wine  of  the  three  settle  the 
question  which  mode  is  preferable,  as  the 
growth  may  cause  the  difference  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  product.  Other  modes  mi^t  be 
cited ;  but  the  preceding  will  exhibit  to  the 
reader,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  rarietv 
of  treatment  to  which  wines  are  subjected, 
he  will  find  others  himself,  if  he  wishes  to 
follow  the  comparison  further. 

Neither  with  red  wines  is  there  any  uni- 
form treatment.  The  fine  Burgundies  of 
France  are  managed  in  the  simplest  manner, 
while  great  labor  is  bestowed  upon  wine  of 
very  inferior  character.  Some  wines  are 
left  but  a  few  hours  in  the  vat,  as  in  the 
Cote  d*Or ;  others  remain,  as  in  Lyonnais, 
six  or  eight  days  or  more,  and  at  Narbonne 
even  seventy.  Nor  does  any  difference  of 
product  prove  the  discrepancy  between  one 
mode  of  treatment  and  another,  where  the 
wines  are  good.  This  being  the  case  with 
every  class,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  much  less  of  the  peculiar  excellency  of 
wine  attaches  to  its  treatment  after  it  enters 
the  vat  than  is  generally  imagined.  When 
the  must  has  been  judiciously  placed  in  a 
state  ready  for  fermentation,  after  due  care 
has  been  exercised,  the  simplicity  of  all 
which  remains  to  be  done,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  opposite  methods  adopted  from 
eaprice  or  custom,  to  make  it  reaay.  for  the 
market,  tend  to  substantiate  this  opinion ; 
not  that  they  exclude  improvement  in  nu- 
merous existmg  cases  of  management.    •    . 

Secondary,  or  "insensible  fermentation," 
as  it  is  called,  takes  place  in  the  cellar. 
This  fermentation,  from  an  exposure  to  an 
exciting  cause,  sometimes  becomes  acetous, 
and  spoils  the  wine.  To  this  mischief  distinct 
allusion  is  necessai^,  in  order  to  point  out 
its  prevalence.  This  it  is  which,  if  neglect- 
ed, most  commonly  brings  on  the  principle 
of  decay  that  had  until  then  been  resisted, 
and  which  would  be  so  longer  were  the  due 
balanoe  and  proportion  of  we  subetaneea  in 


the  wine  correct  at  first,  and  the  transition 
of  the  tartar  and  sugar  perfect.  Durability 
in  the  cellar  can  only  be  insured  by  the 
change  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  affora  the  necessary  resistanee. 
Where  the  sugar  is  great  in  quantity,  the 
wine  is  less  liable  to  turn  acid  in  the  bottle, 
if  the  fermentation  in  the  vat  has  been 
good.  Weak  wines  in  which  the  tartar  is 
predominant  and  the  principle  of  preserva- 
tion feeble,  are  often  lost  irrevocalHy  before 
the  owner  imagines  )t  possible.  It  ia  against 
this  degeneration  of  the  wine  that  the  pur- 
chaser or  consumer  has  more  particularly  to 
guard,  as  of  all  the  accidents  to  which  wines 
are  liable  after  leaving  the  grower's  hands, 
to  fall  into  the  acetous  fermentation  ia  the 
most  common. 

The  wine  cellar  should,  if  possible,  face 
the  north ;  and  in  England  consists  of  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  should  be  some  de- 
grees warmer  than  the  other,  for  there  are 
many  wines  which  do  best  in  a  cellar  of 
high  temperature ;  Madeira,  Sherry,  Canary, 
Malaga,  Syracuse,  Alioant,  Cyprus,  and 
others  keep  better  in  warm  than  in  G<dd 
cellars.  The  wine  of  Portugal  b  so  hardy» 
that  even  the  cellars  under  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  will  little  injure  its  quality  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  other  kinds.  The 
wines  of  Bordeaux,  Champaffne,  and  of  the 
Rhine,  should  be  kept  in  cellara  where  no 
motion  can  affect  them,  far  from  the  vibra- 
tions or  rather  trembling  of  the  earth  from 
the  travel  over  granite  pavements.  They 
should  be  as  far  removed  from  sewers  and 
the  air  of  courts  where  trades  of  a  bad  odor 
are  carried  on  as  possible;  these  in  wet 
weather  do  not  fail  to  affect  the  wine  and 
give  a  tendency  to  acetous  fermentation. 

The  quantity  of  wine  in  a  cellar  must  be 
regulated  by  the  rate  of  consumption  in  each 
class,  so  that  too  large  a  stock  may  not  be 
kept  of  such  as  are  least  durable.  Thia,  in 
a  large  establishment  where  a  cttxiosity  in 
wines  is  indulged,  is  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance. The  details,  however,  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  They 
are  easily  regulated  oy  attending  to  the  his- 
tory of  each  partieular  wine,  and  the  length 
of  time  since  the  vintage  in  which  they 
were  made. 

The  choice  of  wine  u  a  very  difficult  task, 
especially  for  the  uninitiated.  The  d^nlty 
is  twofold :  in  the  first  plaes»  no  two  pemoss 
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have  the  same  ideas  of  flavor  of  any  par- 
ticular wine ;  secondly,  the  wines  of  the 
same  vineyard  differ  in  different  years ;  age, 
care  in  keeping,  or  accident,  cause  a  change 
in  the  flavor  of  the  same  class  of  wine,  per- 
ceptible to  an  amateur,  though  little  noticed 
by  strangers  not  accustomed  to  the  variety. 
A  purchaser  should  always,  if  possible, 
choose  for  himself  the  wine  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  his  palate.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  pretension  in  the  general  taste  for 
wine,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  often- 
times the  worst  judge  complains  first  of  the 
quality  of  the  wine  set  before  him.  At  one 
moment  the  example  of  a  fashionable  per- 
son will  make  a  wine,  held  in  very  little 
estimation  before,  and  perhaps  very  worth- 
less in  reality^  the  prime  wine  of  the  table 
tor  a  season.  In  £ngland,  fashion  or  acci- 
dent, and  not  the  true  regard  for  vinous 
excellence,  is  what  makes  the  demand  con- 
siderable for  any  particular  species. 

The  first  object  to  be  attained  in  choosing 
wine,  next  to  the  taste  meeting  the  approba- 
tion of  the  purchaser,  is  its  purity.  What- 
ever be  the  country  from  whence  it  comes, 
whatever  the  class,  if  it  be  adulterated  with 
anything  foreign  to  its  own  growth,  it  ought 
not  to  be  selected.  To  distinguish  genuine 
wine  from  that  which  is  mixed  requires  great 
experience,  when  the  species  to  be  Judged  is 
of  a  second  or  third-rate  class.  The  bou- 
quet may  be  imitated,  and  even  the  taste, 
unless  long  practice  has  habituated  the  pur- 
chaser to  a  nice  discrimination.  It  is  need- 
ful to  know  whether  new  wines  will  keep  or 
change,  and  to  what  alteration  the  flavor 
will  be  liable.  Without  this  knowledge, 
great  loss  may  be  sustained  by  a  purchaser. 
Wines  may  appear  good  and  bright,  which 
will  not  keep  a  year ;  and  others,  that  at 
first  seem  by  no  means  deserving  of  prefer- 
ence, may  prove  in  the  end  excellent.  The 
private  purchaser  has  no  resource  then  but 
m  the  dealer  of  extensive  connections  and 
high  character;  while  the  dealer  himself 
must  acquire  by  long  experience  and  nice 
observation  the  necessary  qualification. 

The  taste  is  the  criterion  by  which  a  judg- 
ment is  to  be  formed ;  but  a  taste  in  wine 
which  can  be  depended  upon  is  a  rare  gift 
The  particular  impression  on  the  sense  is  so 
liable  to  alteration  by  the  state  of  the  bodily 
health,  or  by  the  last  substance  taken  into 
the  mouth,  Uiat  it  is  difficult  to  depend  up- 
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on.  Sweet  or  spiced  food  taken  a  good 
while  before  will  affect  the  judgment.  Many 
recommend  cheese  ;  but  after  that  all  wines 
have  an  agreeable  relish,  while  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  strong  wines  or 
spirits  lose  entirely  that  nicety  of  taste  so 
requisite  in  judging  of  the  superior  product 
of  the  purest  growths.  A  habit  of  tasting 
the  superior  wines  will  alone  give  the  health- 
ful palate  the  power  of  discriminating  minu- 
ter differences  in  the  aroma,  bouquet  and 
seve  of  the  choicer  kinds.  Such  a  palate 
judges  by  comparison  of  what  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  best  growths  ;  and  the  opinion 
is  formed  by  an  effort  of  memory  upon  pre- 
vious sensation.  Good  wine  is  most  fre- 
quently found  among  capitalists  who  can 
afford  to  buy  up  large  quantities  in  favorable 
years,  the  cheapest  mode  of  purchase,  who 
can  bottle  as  it  may  be  deemed  most  fitting 
for  the  contents  of  their  cellars,  and  who 
have  a  reputation  to  lose.  The  peasants' 
wines,  on  favored  spots,  do  not  bring  a  good 
price,  because  the  owners  have  not  capital 
enough  to  make  them  in  the  best  manner,  or 
keep  them  in  stock  until  it  is  most  eligible 
to  offer  them  in  market.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  the  merchant. 

The  higher  classes  of  wines  are  transport- 
ed to  the  purchaser  with  great  care.  The 
best  season  for  removing  the  more  delicate 
wines  of  France,  and  indeed  wines  of  every 
kind,  is  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the 
weather  is  temperate.  Cold  or  hot  weather 
is  equally  prejudicial  to  the  carriage  of  most 
wines.  If  transported  in  wood,  they  must 
be  racked  before  they  are  removed ;  if  in 
bottles,  they  should  be  decanted.  Due  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  guard  against  the 
frauds  of  carriers  on  the  continent,  by  run- 
ning plaster  on  the  heads  of  the  casks  and 
covering  them  entirely  with  hoops.  The 
transport  in  cases,  of  the  high  bottled  wines, 
is  most  generally  adopted.  These  cases  are 
stronfifly  put  together,  and  carefully  packed, 
each  Dotlie  being  bedded  in  straw,  after  hav* 
ing  beenpreviously  wrapped  in  cartridge 
paper.  With  Champagne  the  case  is  alse 
lined  throughout,  to  guard  4s  much  as  pos- 
sible against  atmospheric  influence.  Cham- 
pagne wine  sent  to  America  is  embedded  in 
salt,  so  that  it  is  kept  always  cool.  In  this 
mode,  bedded  in  salt  and  straw,  in  very 
tight  and  strong  cases,  Burgundy  has  been 
successfully  transported  to  India.  The  wine 
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should  be  left  in  the  cases  until  the  moment 
it  is  wanted  for  use. — Redding  on  the  Vine, 


Indiana  Vine  Culture. 

There  are  very  many  localities  in  our  state 
admirably  calculated  lor  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  the  production  of  wine.  The  lar- 
gest vineyards  in  the  state  are  in  Vevay. 
Some  of  them  comprise  a  number  of  acres. 
The  quantity  of  wine  manufactured  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  quality  very  superior. 
There  are  hundreds  of  hills  along  our  Wa- 
bash fit  for  nothing  else  but  to  grow  grape- 
Tines,  and  vrere  they  planted  with  vineyards, 
would  not  only  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  but  also  largely  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  owners  of  lands  that  are 
now  comparatively  worthless.  As  an  in- 
stance of  what  can  be  done  in  this  business, 
the  new  village  of  Hermann,  Missouri,  has 
about  two  hundred  acres  planted  with  200,- 
000  grape-vines,  which  will  yield  26,000 
gallons  of  wine  in  ordinary  years,  and  50,- 
000  gallons  in  years  of  good  grape  crops. 
An  acre  of  land  in  vines  is  worth  $1000. 
—  Vincennea  Gazette^ 

Remarks. — Had  friend  Caddington  con- 
sulted the  Census  Tables  or  traveled  in  parts 
of  the  state  near  the  Ohio  river,  he  might 
have  learned  that  Switzerland  county,  and 
especially  near  Yevay,  is  no  longer  cele- 
brated for  its  wines ;  others,  such  as  Clark 
county,  have  outstiipped  it  in  this  product. 
This  has  been  corrected  in  Mitchell's  School 
Geography,  but  scarcely  anywhere  else. 
Many  parts  of  the  state  may  be  equally 
well  adapted  to  this  crop. — ^En. 


Protecting  Qrapes. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Just  a  word  from  a  live 
*  ffrape  grower,  "down  east,"  who  raises 
Doshels  of  nicely  fripened  Isabellas  every 
year.  I  have  nx  hundred  bunches  on  two 
vines  this  present  moment,  good  size,  finely 
colored,  but  not  ripe  by  a  "long  sight"  yet. 
They  wiU  remain  on  the  vines  untu  October 
20th  or  25th,  and  if  they  freeze  together  I 
ahall  not  be  alarmed.  I  gathered  a  bushel 
the  last  year,  and  the  bunches  were  frozen 
up  fast  with  the  falling  snow  and  sleet 
Thieae  grapes  were  positively  uninjured. — 


They  could  not  have  been  detected  as  hurt 
in  flavor,  or  otherwise,  among  those  gathered 
a  fortnight  previous.  They  can  be  raised, 
and  at  much  profit,  too,  and  they  are  not 
half  so  uncertain  as  a  crop  of  pears  or 
plums.  Will  imbelievers  call  and  see  ?  My 
method  of  protecting  the  vine  in  winter  is 
this : — I  pinch  all  the  growing  shoots  off  the 
vines,  as  early  as  September  6th,  and  thus 

fet  well  ripened,  hardy  wood.  Then,  in 
[ovember,  say  20th,  (not  too  early,)  the 
canes  are  pruned  exactly  as  they  are  to 
grow  the  next  year,  and  every  shoot  that 
looks  light  colored  and  badly  ripened,  is  cut 
back  to  good,  sound  wood.  After  pruning, 
all  the  canes  are  gathered  together,  and 
loosely  tied,  or  "stopped,"  with  woolen 
list.  Then  a  good  lot  of  leaves,  or  old 
strawy  litter,  is  spread  along  on  the  ground 
where  the  canes  are  to  lie,  with  a  few  sticks 
of  wood  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ice,  com- 
paratively dry ;  the  canes  are  then  bent  and 
covered  slightly,  two  inches,  with  the  same 
leaves  or  litter ;  then  heave  over  the  whole 
some  old  matting,  straw,  or  a  thin  covering 
of  green  boughs,  and  you  are  all  right  for 
winter.  Do  not  meddle  with  any  of  this 
rigging  till  April  10th,  certain,  and  remove 
it,  after  that  time,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  rain  storm,  or  in  cloudy  weather.  Let 
the  vine  still  recline  on  the  groimd,  and  do 
not  put  it  up  on  the  trellis  until  the  buds 
push,  say  May  10th ;  you  will  find  out,  that 
year,  whether  or  no  this  advice  has  been  of 
any  service  to  you.  A.  J.,  J&. 

WifloAfliKT,  Sept.,  1852.        — Maine  Farmer, 


Nsir  Method  or  SurpORTiira  Viivss  ih  Yijtetabc 

CULTUIB. 

A  PAMHLET  of  88  pages,  by  the  vener- 
able botanist,  Andr^  Michaux,  who  presents 
it  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society, 
with  a  fac-simile  of  the  gold  medal  awarded 
to  him  by  the  French  government  for  the 
improvements  he  has  introduced. 

This  conusts  of  training  on  a  wire  trellis, 
instead  of  allowing  the  vines  to  sprawl  up- 
on the  ground,  as  is  frequently  praetieed. 
Mr.  Mienaux  finds  that  the  erapes  ripen 
earlier  and  better  when  trained  up  in  this 
manner.  From  his  Memobre  it  appears  that 
some  aevcnty-five  of  the  eighty-six  depart- 
ments of  the  empire,  are  devoted  to  the  cut* 
ture  of  the  vine,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent, 
aceording  to  their  olimate.-— £d« 
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Has  kept  up  the  winter  meetings  vithi 
spirit.  They  haye,  however,  been  devoted 
chiefly  to  business  affairs.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  society  has  required  con- 
sideration, and  the  Annual  Schedule  of  Pre- 
miums for  next  year  has  occupied  much 
care  in  its  completion.  Among  the  awards, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  large  number  of 
this  work.  How  superior  in  usefulness  and 
pleasure  is  this  class  of  premiums  to  the 
paltry  cash  !  A  book  is  always  at  hand  for 
useful  reading  or  reference;  whereas  the 
money  is  generally  soon  spent,  and  the  hon- 
or of  the  victory  evanisheth  and  is  soon  for- 
gotten. Many  of  our  kindred  societies  have 
found  it  greatly  to  their  advantage,  and  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaction  of  their  members, 
to  pursue  a  similar  coui-se. 

Early  in  December  a  delegate  from  this 
society  went  up  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Annu- 
al Convention  of  Agriculturists,  at  Colum- 
bus, but  found  that  the  law  had  not  yet 
been  changed  so  as  to  include  Horticultural 
societies.  He  reported  accordingly,  on  his 
return,  and,  as  some  change  in  the  law  has 
long  been  desired  by  this  and  kindred  asso- 
ciations, so  that  Horticultural  as  well  as 
Agricultural  societies  may  be  embraced 
within  its  provisions,  the  report  of  the  re- 
turning delegate,  as  read  on  the  11th  ult., 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee  to  pre- 
pare an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  State 
noard  of  Agnculture,  urging  them  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  effect  the  desired  change 
in  the  law. 

The  weekly  meetings  of  the  society  have 
been  enlivened  by  interesting  displays  of 
fruits.  Some  of  these  were  from  Michigan ; 
and  one,  from  Parker  Merrill  of  &uth 
Hampton,  Yt.,  presented  as  the  Beefsteak 
apple,  attracted  the  attention  of  members 
by  its  pretty  form  and  color,  as  well  as  by 
its  reported  prolific  and  unfailing;  character. 
It  has  been  scmiewhat  admired  m  the  east- 
em  states,  but  lacks  high  flavor. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  committee  on  the 
Downing  monument  reported  jeoncurrence 
in  the  following  circular  from  the  Central 


Committee;  they  were  thereupon  discharged, 
and  some  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  at 
once  by  gentlemen  present. 

Americam  Pomolopkal  Socieiy'9  Cin^ar, 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee by  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety, at  its  late  meeting  in  Philadelphia  (with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,)  to  solicit 
from  individuals  subscriptions,  each  of  <m4 
dollar  or  upward,  to  procure  such  testimo- 
nial as  the  committee  may  deem  suitable 
and  expedient,  in  memory  of  the  lamented 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing. 

His  private  virtues,  his  great  worth  and 
important  services  in  Horticulture,  Rural 
Architecture,  and  the  various  branches  of 
terra-culture,  and  his  numerous  and  valua- 
ble publications,  justly  entitle  him  to  this 
distinction. 

In  discharge  of  the  dut^  imposed  upon 
us,  we  transmit  to  you  this  circular,  and 
earnestly  request  your  prompt  co-operation 
in  the  fulfillment  of  this  benevolent  design. 

Associations  as  well  as  individuals  who 
may  receive  this  circular,  are  requested  to 
transmit,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  their  contri- 
butions to  either  of  the  subscribers,  who 
will  register  their  names,  residence,  and 
subscription. 

Marshall  P.  Wiloxr,  Boston. 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Benjamin  Hodoe,  Buffalo,  l7.  Y. 
F.  R.  Eluott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Lawrence  Youno,  Springdale,  near  Lou- 
isville, Ky. 
W.  H.  Breckenridos,  Washington,  D«  0. 
John  A.  Kxnnicott,  Northfield,  Illinois. 

« 

The  several  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  vari<)us  State  Fruit  Committees,  are 
hereby  constituted  members  of  the  above 
committee,  with  authority  to  appoint  asso- 
ciates in  their  respective  states  and  territo- 
ries. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chairmtm. 
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The  American  Wine  Growers'  Asaociation. 

Thb  meetings  of  this  agreeable  associ- 
ation have  been  held  by  adjournment,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  specimens  that 
came  under  their  observation  at  the  Novem- 
ber meeting.  Some  of  these  not  being 
reached  in  course,  were  returned  to  Mr. 
Longworth  to  keep  for  another  occasion. 
They  consisted  of  a  number  of  samples, 
made  by  him  from  small  quantities  of  his 
several  new  grapes,  and  are  possessed  of 
great  interest. 

The  discussions  have  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  vines,  and 
the  different  modes  of  summer  pruning,  de- 
pending upon  the  effects  they  produce  upon 
the  maturing  of  the  crop. 

This  subject  is  not  exhausted,  and  the 
members  are  expected  to  present  their  views 
in  writing  at  the  January  meeting.  29th 
instant,  at  the  house  of  the  president,   L. 

Rchfuss. 

«•• 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  annual  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  county  societies  was  called  to  order  on 
the  8th  of  December  by  the  oflScers  of  the 
Board,  who  presided,  made  their  annual 
financial  statement,  and  the  corresponding 
secretary  read  his  report. 

The  call  of  counties  was  responded  to  by 
sixty-eight  delegates,  who  handed  in  their 
credentials  and  some  reports.  One  dele- 
gate presented  himself  from  a  horticultural 
society,  under  an  impression  that  the  law 
had  been  so  changed  as  to  include  this  in- 
teresting branch  of  agriculture  ;  but  when  it 
was  stated  from  the  stand  that  the  law  had 
not  yet  been  altered,  he  of  course  withdrew, 
submitting  to  the  vexation  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  could  be  expected.  It  may  not  be 
known  to  all,  that  application  had  been  made 
by  horticultural  societies  to  the  board,  and 
favorably  received  by  them,  to  have  the 
law  revised  in  their  favor.  Seventeen  per- 
sons having  been  nominated,  the  ballot- 
ing commenced,  and  resulted  in  the  election 
of  the  following  persons  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies occurring  by  limitation,  and  to  serve 
for  two  years : 

J.  G.  Gtest,  of  Green  county;  R.  W, 
Steele,  of  Montgomery ;  W.  H.  Ladd,  of 
Jefferson ;  David  Mcintosh,  of  Portage ; 
and  James  T.  Worthington,  of  Ross,  were 
elected. 


The  following  members  hold  over  till  nex^ 
year :  R.  W.  Musgrave,  of  Richland  county  ; 
S.  Medary,  of  Franklin ;  M.  L.  Sullivant,  of 
Franklin ;  William  Case,  of  Cuyahoga;  Philo 
Adams,  of  Erie. 

Professor  Mather  called  the  attention  of 
the  convention  to  that  portion  of  his  report 
which  relates  to  holding  an  Industrial  Fair 
on  the  waters  of  the  West.  Prof.  M.  of- 
fered for  adoption  the  following  resolution  : 

Resdved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Ohio 
be  requested  to  correspond  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Boards  and  Societies  of  other 
states,  relative  to  holding  an  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition at  such  place  as  may  be  selected ; 
also  requesting  them  to  send  delegates  to 
Columbus  to  take  this  subject  into  consider- 
ation.    [At  what  time  ?] 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Waddle  offered  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  au- 
thorize a  geological  and  agricultural  sur- 
vey of  the  state  of  Ohio.     Adopted. 

Several  other  resolutions  were  offered  and 
adopted. 

W.  S.  Wright,  of  Licking  county,  very 
courteously  moved  that  horticultural  soci- 
eties throughout  the  state  be  entitled  to  del- 
egates in  the  state  conventions,  the  same  as 
agricultural  societies. 

This  was  not  agreed  to,  on  two  accounts  ; 
first,  that  the  convention  could  not,  by 
its  vote,  change  the  law  upon  which  the 
whole  organization  was  based  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, place,  to  many  members  this  was  a  new 
question,  upon  which  their  thoughts  had 
not  been  directed  ;  and  in  the  brief  discus- 
sion, two  talented  men  took  the  negative, 
and  urged  it  vehemently,  while  no  one  felt 
prepared  to  advocate  the  justice  of  the  idea 
of  the  resolution,  which  might  have  been 
modified  by  making  it  a  recommendation  to 
obtain  a  change  in  the  law.  Nor  is  this  re- 
markable, when  it  is  considered  that  sever- 
al motions  on  various  subjects  were  offered 
and  failed,  as  it  appeared  to  some,  through  a 
spirit  of  mere  opposition,  entertained  by 
some  members  who  delighted  in  being  very 
prominent  before  the  convention.  Among 
the  resolutions  were  some  suggesting  to  the 
Board  the  propriety  of  endeavoring  to  equal- 
ize the  premiums  in  the  schedule  so  as  to 
meet  the  views  of  some  interests  that  have 
felt  themselves  overlooked  and  slighted. 
The  Board  appeared  to  think  that  this  con- 
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vention  "  for  consultation  "  with  them,  could 
not  know  the  interests  of  the  people  from 
whom  they  had  come,  and  should  not  trammel 
them  with  such  resolutions.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned,  after  one  day's  session,  and 
just  as  they  were  ready  to  commence  inter- 
esting and  instructiTe  discussions  upon  prac- 
tical subjects,  which  could  not  fail  to  have 
proved  of  great  value  to  each  other,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  furnished  matter  well 
worthy  of  being  reported,  in  a  condensed 
form,  as  an  addendum  to  the  Annual  Re- 
port, — 

The  new  Board  met  on  Thursday  morning, 
the  9th  inst.,  and  elected  S.  Medary,  Pres- 
ident ;  Joseph  G.  Gest,  Recording  Secretary; 
and  Michael  L.  Sullivant,  Treasurer. 

Executive  ComtniUee. — S.  Medary,  Joseph 
G.  Gest,  and  R.  W.  Steele. 

The  Board,  after  transacting  a  large 
amount  of  necessary  business,  adjourned  to 
meet  again  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary next. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  State  Fair 
at  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  on  Sep- 
tember 19th,  to  22d,  1853. 


Georgia  and  Alabama  Agricoltoral. 

The  Soil  of  the  South  says — *'  We  were 
exceedingly  gratified  at  the  beautiful  display 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  at  the  late 
fair  of  this  society.  We  have  attended  the 
most  prominent  fairs  of  the  Union,  and  we 
have  never  seen  a  finer  display  of  fruits. 
The  collection  shown  by  Mrs.  Carey,  of  Chun- 
nenuggee,  Alabama,  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  hot-house  culture  of  Old  or  New  Eng- 
I  and ;  embracing  a  great  variety  of  apples, 
pomegranates,  figs,  grapes,  and  each  of  the 
finest  form,  largest  size,  and  smooth  as  mar- 
ble. Among  the  collection  of  apples  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Taunton,  of  Macon  county,  Al- 
abama, was  one  which  we  think  equal  to 
any  we  ever  saw,  not  only  in  point  of  size 
and  color,  but  for  its  aromatic  flavor.  The 
pomegranates  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Green- 
wood, were  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  of 
exquisite  flavor.  Rev.  Richard  Johnson,  of 
lalbottoB,  (who  contributed  much  to  the 
nterest  of  tne  fair  in  several  other  depart- 
ments, )  exhibited  five  varieties  of  ripe  figs ; 
also  the  fruit  of  the  Osage  orange.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Brown,  of  Russell  county,  Ala.,  exhib- 
ited a  superior  specimen  of  apple,  csJIed  the 


Black  Coal.  General  Bethune,  of  Musco- 
gee, had  some  on  exhibition,  which,  for  fla- 
vor, were  equal  to  any  exhibited.  This 
part  of  the  exhibition  alone  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  we  may  be  independent 
of  the  world  for  our  fruits. 

The  vegetables  are  represented  as  being 
verv  fine.  **  Every  vegetable  exhibited  was 
the  very  finest  of  its  class."  This  is  high 
praise,  indeed.  The  reporter  adds,  "  The 
exhibition  was  a  credit  to  the  exhibiters 
and  to  the  country.  We  shall  find  after 
this,  that  if  we  import  our  onions,  cabba- 
ges, Irish  potatos,  beets,  etc.,  from  abroad, 
it  is  our  own  fault." 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  crowds  which  visit  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibition,  in  the  Public  Garden, 
attest  the  statement  we  have  already  made, 
that  it  is  the  grandest  and  most  varied  dis- 
play of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ever  present- 
ed to  an  American  public. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded 
by  the  fruit  committee  : 

Pears, — Largest  and  best  collection  of 
Pears— M.  P.  Wilder,  Appleton  medal,  $30; 
Hovey  <fe  Co.,  $30. 

Gratuities ;  a  gratuity  of  $7  to  A.  D. 
Williams,  Josiah  Richardson,  John  Gordon, 
Samuel  Walker,  Messrs.  Winship,  A.  A. 
Andrews,  J.  S.  Cabot,  Josiah  Lovett,  R. 
Manning,  Otis  Johnson  ;  a  gratuity  of  $5  to 
J.  S.  Sleeper,  Azell  Bowditch,  Henry  Van- 
dine,  W.  B.  Kingsbury,  William  Bacon,  W. 
P.  Jenney,  Jonathan  French. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  Pears — 
1st,  W.  R.  Austin,  $20 ;  2d,  Josiah  Stick- 
ney,  $15  ;  3d,  Samuel  Downer,  $12 ;  4th, 
Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  $8. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  twelve  speci- 
mens of  one  variety — 1st,  Samuel  Downer, 
Jr.,  for  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  {6 ;  2d, 
Josiah  Richardson,  for  Flemish  Beauty.  $5 ; 
3d,  George  B.  Ardwell,  for  Doyenne 
Blanc,  $4;  4th,  Ezra  Cleaves,  for  Marie 
Louise,  $3. 

Apples, — For  the  largest  and  best  collec- 
tion of  apples — 1st,  to  B.  V.  French,  Apple- 
ton  medal,  $40 ;  2d  A.  D.  Williams.  $20. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  twelve  spe- 
cimens each — 1st,  Josiah  Lovett,  $20;  2d, 
James  Eustis,  $16 ;  3d,  John  Gordon,  $12 ; 
4th,  T.  B.  Moore,  $8. 
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For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  twelve  spe- 
cimens of  one  variety — Ist,  Messrs.  Hovey 
&  Co.,  for  Porter,  $6 ;  2d,  Josiah  Stick- 
ney,  for  Melon,  $5;  3d,  M.  H.  Simpson, 
Porter,  $4 ;  4th,  Levi  Brigham,  Nonpa- 
reil, $3. 

Gratuity  of  the  Society's  Bronze  Medals ; 
to  Bowen  Harrington,  Cheever  Newhall, 
Fearing  Burr,  and  £.  Tufts. 

Assorted  FruU, — Ist,  For  the  best  basket 
of  fruit;  to  Otis  Johnson,  $10;  2d,  to  J. 
F.  Allen,  $7, 

Gratuity ;  to  W.  C.  Strong.  $7 ;  Azell 
Bowditch,  $7 ;  Joseph  Breck,  $3. 


Peaches, — For  the  best  dish  of  not  less 
than  twelve  specimens — 1st,  to  C.  L.  Tar- 
bell,  $5 ;  2d,  to  J.  A.  Eenrick,  $3. 

Plums. — Gratuity ;  to  George  Watson, 
$3 ;  to  Henry  Yandine,  $3. 

G/apes. — ^For  the  best  five  varieties — 1st, 
Mrs.  Durfee,  $12;  2d,  W.  G.  Strong,  $8; 
3d,  James  F.  Allen,  $5. 

For  the  best  two  varieties — Ist,  Joseph 
Breck,  $6;  2d,  H.  Hazeltine,  $4;  3d, 
Charles  Sampson,  $2. 

[Notices  of  some  other  very  interesting 
meetings  are  unavoidably  excluded  by  the 
crowded  state  of  the  pages.] 


(BhitoriaL 


VARIOUS    ITEMS. 


Frontispiece. 

The  illustration  for  the  month  is  a  view 
of  the  residence  of  Joseph  Malcomson,  Esq., 
a  wealthy  manufacturer,  whose  cotton  mills 
(giving  employment  to  about  twelve  hun- 
dred individuals,)  are  situate  at  May  field,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Suir,  Ireland.  It  is  another 
specimen  fumilshed  from  the  portfolio  of 
Tinsley  &  Son,  Architects,  now  practicing 
in  this  city,  cmd  who  have  just  completed  a 
very  handsome  design  for  a  University  at 
Indianapolis.  The  connection  of  the  con- 
servatory with  the  house,  whence  it  may  be 
entered  and  its  beauties  enjoyed,  evidences 
an  appreciation  of  those  delights  which  the 
study  of  floriculture  places  within  our  reach, 
even  at  the  season  of  the  year  when,  in  our 
climate,  the  beauties  of  the  parterre  disap- 
pear, and  the  value  of  such  a  source  of 
enjoyment  is  necessarily  enhanced  by  the 
total  disappearance  of  vegetation  before  the 
intense  cold  of  our  winters.  Ko  house  pre- 
tending to  be  the  abode  of  the  wealthy,  the 
educated  and  the  refined,  should  be  without 
iuch  an  appendage. 


Important  Meetings. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio 
will  meet  at  Columbus  on  the  11th  of  Jan- 
uary, to  arrange  the  Schedule  of  Premi- 
ums, and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  December  meeting  it  was  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  State  Fair  in  Dayton, 
Montgomery  county,  on  the  third  week, 
19th  to  22d  days  of  September,  1853. 

Professor  Mather  proposed,  at  the  re- 
cent Convention  of  Farmers,  at  Columbus, 
that  correspondence  be  opened  with  other 
states,  respecting  a  great  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing on  the  western  waters  ;  a  primary  meet- 
ing for  consultation,  to  be  held  at  Columbus, 
O.  No  time  was  mentioned,  however.  Now 
a  query  arises  whether  we  are  not  doing  as 
much  as  can  profitably  be  done,  with  the  state 
and  county  meetings,  and  visiting  our  neigh- 
bors, trying  always  to  avoid  interfering  as  to 
time  ?  When  the  State  Fairs  have  been 
held  longer,  we  may  combine  our  attrac- 
tions to  make  a  grand  raree-show,  occasion- 
ally, and  no  doubt  for  mutual  benefit  and 
advantage.    What  say  you,  FrofcKor  ? 
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The  State  Pomological  Society  will  meet 
at  Columbus,  on  the  11th  of  January,  and 
expect  to  see  a  full  meeting,  well  supported 
by  abundant  fruits  for  discussion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Indiana  and  Delegates,  will  be  held  on 
January  6th,  when  vacancies  will  be  filled, 
and  other  important  business  will  be  trans- 
acted, and  at  the  same  time  a  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  fruits,  roots  and  grains,  has  been  so- 
licited, and,  as  appears  from  the  Indiana 
Farmer  and  other  papers,  is  expected.  Why 
has  not  Indiana  a  Pomological  society  ?  She 
surely  has  the  material  in  her  fruit-growers, 
and  the  pabulum  in  their  beautiful  products. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  the 
American  Wine  Growers*  Association  will  be 
held  on  the  last  Saturday,  29th  of  January, 
when  the  discussion  will  be  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap  in  vines. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  the 
second  Wednesday,  February  9th. 

The  National  Agricultural  Society  will 
meet  in  Washington  City,  February  2d. 

A  corrected  list  of  all  important  meet- 
ings will  be  found  in  the  Advertiser,  for  ref- 
erence, by  readers  who  may  be  interested. 
Thanks  for  all  who  may  aid  in  correcting 
its  mistakes,  if  any  be  observed. 


«•- 


To  Correspondents. 

To  many  kind  gentle  xen  and  ladies  among 
the  subscribers  and  readers  of  the  Review, 
I  am  indebted  for  aid  in  this  enterprise. 
All  who  favor  me  with  communications, 
should  endeavor  to  forward  their  letters  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  month ;  otherwise 
delay  must  result,  as  the  make-up  is  sent  to 
the  printer  with  the  opening  of  each  kalend, 
and  it  often  happens,  as  now,  that  several 
must  lie  over. 

Thanks  are  due  to  many  kind  friends  for 
their  words  of  encouragement  and  praise, 
whieh  well  nigh  make  a  man  vain ;  against 


which  I  hope  to  be  withheld ;  yet  do  not 
court  rude  condemnation  from  those  who  do 
not  happen  to  agree  in  judgment  with  those 
to  whom  allusion  is  here  made. 


«»- 


The  Public  Grounds  at  Washington. 

Mr.  William  D.  Breckskridge  has  been 
appointed  the  successor  of  the  lamented 
Downing,  to  continue  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  the  public  grounds  in 
Washington,  conducted  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

This  is  believed  to  be  an  excellent  ap- 
pointment, as  Mr.  B.  appeared  to  have  ap- 
preciated the  genius  of  Mr.  Downing,  with 
whom  he  had  labored  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  upon  these  very  grounds. 


CORRESFONDBNCS. 

Annual  Meeting  at  Albany, 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  ) 
December  17,  1852.  J 

Friend  Warder: — Please  say  in  your 
next,  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  on 
the  second  Wednesday  (9th)  of  February, 
1853,  instead  of  the  6th  of  January,  as  you 
have  it  in  your  December  number. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  P.  Johnson. 


Tan-Bark. 

Dr.  Warder  : — Can  you  inform  me  where 
I  can  procure  a  few  grains  of  the  Stowell 
com  ?    [Yes,  see  next  page.] 

I  see  in  the  November  number  of  your 
valuable  Review,  an  article  from  "Veritas," 
adverse  to  the  use  of  "Old  Tan"  upon 
strawberry  beds.  Veritas  gives  his  experi- 
enoe.  Permit  me  to  give  you  mine.  Three 
years  since  I  put  out  my  plants,  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches,  and  covered  the  interme- 
diate  spaces  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  with  old  tan-bark.  They  have  borne 
finely  since,  and  have  required  no  work, 
except  pulling  off  the  runners,  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  neither  grass  nor  weeds  penetrate 
the  tan.  The  runners  readily  strike  root 
through  this  substance .   Respectfully,  yours, 

£sN.  W.  Johnston. 

Mebiphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  22, 1852. 


Stowell  Com  Seed. 
Dear  Sir: — In  your  last  number  of  the 
Review,  you  were  pleased  to  notice  our 
patch  of  Stowell's  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn.  We 
have  had  it  for  green  corn  since  almost  the 
middle  of  August  until  the  present  time,  as 
fine  as  any  one  could  wish.  We  have  also 
prepared  a  few  bushels  for  seed,  and  will 
forward  it  in  small  packages,  containing  at 
least  one  pint,  to  persons  who  will  inclose  us 
one  dollar,  and  shall  forward  it  as  they  shall 

direct.  Hubbard  &  Davis. 

Detroit,  November  19,  1852. 

This  is  inserted  in  reply  to  many  inqui- 
ries made  for  seed.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
seedsmen  will  secure  a  supply  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  be  able  to  disseminate  this 
new  variety,  which  has  certainly  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  East,  where  it  is  high- 
ly recommended. — ^En. 


Critique  on  Noa.  4  and  5,  Vol.  2. 
Dr.  Warder  : — A  few  moments  of  lei- 
sure suggest  a  communication  for  your  Re- 
view; but  on  what  subject  ?  Running  men- 
tally over  the  contents  of  the  last  two  num- 
bers I  have  read,  your  leader  on  Horticul- 
tural Gardens  occurs  to  my  mind,  ^he  ques- 
tion with  which  you  commence  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me.  The  answer  seems  to  be — 
want  of  interest  in  our  horticultural  soci- 
eties. Your  flourishing  society,  I  should 
think,  could  now  commence  a  garden  with- 
out being  liable  to  the  objection  which 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. No  class  of  men  are  so  much  inter- 
ested in  such  an  undertaking  as  practical 
gardeners.  Everything  which  tends  to  cul- 
tivate public  taste  for  this  beautiful  art,  aids 


their  business ;  and  even  if  for  a  time  it 
should  compete  with  them,  the  benefit  is 
substantially  theirs.  The  fruit  or  flower 
purchased  by  a  young  amateur,  so  wins  up- 
on bis  afiection  as  to  create  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess more;  and  the  pleasure  they  afibrd 
ever  afterward  constrains  him  to  be  a  pa- 
tron of  the  floriculturist. 

I  heartily  wish  success  to  the  contempla- 
ted experiment  at  Columbus.  If  it  succeed, 
others  will  spring  up,  until  a  garden  will 
become  indispensable  to  every  horticultural 
society  in  the  country  deserving  the  name. 

California  Vegetables.  —  "'Tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view  " — and  sise 
to  the  vegetable,  no  doubt,  also.  The  won- 
derful accounts  of  vegetable  monstrosities 
grown  in  California,  is  noticed,  we  observe, 
in  all  the  papers.  We  have  seen  their  gold, 
(and  "seeing  is  believing,")  but  this  about 
beets,  potatos,  tomatos,  onions,  etc.,  and 
their  monstrous  productiveness,  "must  grant 
us  pause."  I  fail  in  my  best  efibrts  to  be- 
lieve the  account  of  J.  N.  Homer's  potato 
crop,  worth,  at  qoted  prices,  over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  the  "  dust."  I  do  not  despair, 
however— credulity  may  be  cultivated. 

Hedges, — A  neighbor  of  mine  tried,  last 
year,  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  re- 
commended by  J.  McFadden,  differing  only 
in  covering  with  earth  the  portion  of  the 
plant  pegged  down.  It  was  a  two  years' 
old  hedge,  that  through  neglect  had  grown 
up  quite  irregular ;  and  this  plan  was  adopt- 
ed to  reduce  it  to  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  regularity.  If  it  succeed  in  this  case,  it 
will  be  a  fact  worth  knowing,  as  from  being 
choked  with  weeds,  many  had  died,  and 
altogether  it  presented  a  very  unpromising 
appearance  when  I  saw  it,  before  the  oper- 
ation. Should  it  turn  out  a  hedge,  I  shall 
report  to  you.  Bat  few  farmers  will ' '  trench 
the  ground  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
deep  and  three  feet  wide ;  and  I  am  inclined 
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to  think  their  subsequent  labor  would  be  in- 
creased hj  so  doing,  causing  a  rampant 
growth  in  a  tree  which  we  with  **  mature 
aforethought "  determine  shall  be  a  scrubby 
hedge.  I  apprehend  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Madura  wahen  estblished  on  good 
ground,  will  be  a  serious  objection  to  it  as  a 
hedge  plant.  [Not  under  sufficient  pru- 
ning.] 

Landscape  Oardening, — ^I  hare  been  much 
interested  in  an  article  on  Landscape  Gard- 
ening, by  Thomas  Meechan,  in  Downing's 
Horticulturist.  Such  articles  are  now  much 
needed  to  direct  and  cultivate  the  growing 
taste  for  this  art ;  and  it  will  depend  upon 
the  direction  given  to  this  growth  by  your- 
self and  others  whether  the  ''  retired  cit- 
izen," who  has  for  some  years  been  so  well 
cautioned  against  straight  lines  in  planting 
as  almost  to  disregard  them  in  setting  out  his 
orchard,  will  not,  in  following  the  "  natural 
method,"  make  a  shapeless  wilderness  round 
bis  home.  Such  articles  as  those  of  Mr. 
M.  serve  to  correct  both  extremes.  The  di- 
rection to  employ  a  landscape  gardener,  will 
do  where  one  can  be  found ;  but,  for  one 
Hiram  Powers,  there  are  thousands  of  taste- 
less stone-cutters ;  and  in  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening  the  same  is  true  ;  at  least 
nine  out  of  ten  who  profess  it,  know  no  more 
of  its  true  principles  than  the  mechanical 
stone-cutter  who  may  work  out  the  models 
of  a  Powers  in  marble,  does  of  artistic 
sculpture.  Any  one  who  is  capable  of  en- 
joying the  beautiful  in  nature,  can  direct  the 
planting  of  trees  so  as  to  produce  a  pleas- 
ing effect ;  and  should  the  novice  be  obliged 
to  remove  or  cut  down  some  portions  of  his 
work  before  the  desired  effect  is  produced, 
yet  it  is  but  a  lesson  in  an  art  which  must 
in  some  measure  be  acquired  before  it  can 
be  enjoyed,  when  seen,  even  though  it  be 
the  work  of  a  master.  As  a  landscape 
painter  will  sometimes  combine  in  his  pic« 


ture,  possibly,  some  disjointed  features  in 
nature,  seen  at  long  intervals  or  distant 
points,  to  make  one  harmonious  and  beauti- 
ful whole,  so  should  he  who  aspires  to  the 
art  of  landscape  gardening,  endeavor  to 
combine  as  many  beauties  which  he  may  have 
seen  in  nature,  in  such  a  way  that  "  each 
gives  to  each  a  double  charm."  The  rules 
of  taste  are  the  only  rules  to  which  it  will 
submit ;  and  the  retired  citizen  is  quite  as 
likely  to  possess  a  correct  taste  as  the  man 
who  has  set  out  his  thousands  of  trees  un- 
der the  direction  of  another. 

I  once  saw  a  beautiful  effect,  produced 
naturally,  in  a  field  belonging  to  a  person 
who  had  probably  never  heard  of  such  an 
art  as  landscape  gardening.  There  were 
several  large  sink-holes,  (so  common  in  lime- 
stone countries,)  which  of  course  prevented 
cultivation  for  several  feet  round  their  mar* 
gins.  These  margins  and  the  funnel-shaped 
sides  had  been  given  back  to  nature,  who 
clothed  them  with  a  beautiful  growth  of  elm, 
tulip,  poplar,  mulberry,  and  wild-cherry. 
The  perfect  dramage  of  such  a  position,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  luxuriance ;  and 
the  combined  effect  of  several  such  groups 
in  the  large,  open  field,  could  not  be  ex- 
celled by  the  most  complete  artist.  It  was 
a  perfect  study,  from  the  hand  of  nature. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  remarks  of  the 
President  of  the  Wine  Growers'  Association 
on  the  so-called  analysis  of  soils,  which  we 
frequently  see  published,  an  average  sam- 
ple of  which  he  gives.  Such  analyses  are 
scarcely  worth  the  time  it  takes  to  read 
them,  even  if  they  did  not  bear  upon  their 
face  evidence  that  they  are  not  correct,  as 
far  as  they  go ;  for  he  who  could  ascertain 
that  100  parts  of  a  soil  contdned  2.74  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  would  be  able  to  give 
some  other  more  important  components  of 
the  81.16  earthy  residuum,  if  he  arrived  at 
that  result  by  accurate  experiment.    No  one 
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capable  of  making  such  an  analysis  correct- 
ly but  knows  that  the  alkaline  salts  and 
phosphates  are  far  more  important  constit* 
uents.  P. 

Rbmarks. — Why  has  P.  been  so  modest 
and  diffident  as  to  withhold  his  communica- 
tion till  now  ?  Had  this  paper  been  received 
last  spring,  an  effort  would  hare  been  made 
to  secure  his  pen  in  the  service  of  the  read- 
ers of  these  pages  ;  for  he  writes  con  amore, 
and  hence  agreeably.  Will  he  not  now  con- 
tinue ? — ^Ed. 


NOTICBS. 

The  Western  Agricultoriat. 

Whbn  at  Columbus  during  the  session  of 
the  Annual  Agricultural  Convention,  a  copy 
of  this  monthly,  with  a  stirring  prospectus 
for  the  coming  year,  was  found  upon  every 
table  for  the  inspection  of  members. 

Not  having  seen  the  work  for  some  time,  X 
had  supposed  it  was  defunct;  and,  that  it 
**  had  died  of  atrophy  or  from  want  of  good 
agricultural  food,"  had  been  the  coroner's 
verdict ;  for  the  last  number  seen  was  made 
up  of  second  and  third-hand  articles,  such  as 
might  have  been  selected  for  the  general 
readers  of  a  daily  paper. 

Messrs.  Medary  and  Foster  promise  a 
standard  agricultural  paper,  with  original 
matter  and  correspondence,  disclaiming  '*  all 
intention  to  lay  down  [print]  only  theories 
for  the  guidance  of  our  farmers."  They  call 
upon  them  loudly,  to  step  forward  and  sub- 
scribe, and  also  to  send  their  communica- 
tions. This  is  all  very  well  and  proper ; 
but  when  they  say  ''it  will  be  devoted  to 
com  and  eaUU^  to  plowed  fields  and  horses, 
rather  than  to  flower-pots  and  daffy-down- 
dilly  cultivating/'  some  of  us  will  think  that 
they  are  taking  a  xuurrow  view,  mdeed,  of 
the  great  field  of  agricultural  literature,  uid 
overlooking  the  pomological  and  hortkultural 
interests,  which  really  compose  a  very  impor- 


tant and  integral  part  of  the  agriculture  of 
our  country,  while  they  add  considerably 
to  the  wealth,  and  infinitely  to  the  pleasure, 
health,  and  happiness  of  all  who  will  but 
appreciate  their  merits. 


Kentnoky  Cultivator. 

This  aspiring  little  sheet,  which  is  destined 
to  do  much  for  Kentucky,  is  determined  to 
come  nearer  town,  and  is  now  a  neighbor 
resident  in  Covington,  over  the  river.  Ow- 
ing to  the  indisposition  of  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Horticultural  Review,  we  have  not 
met,  but  brother  Atkinson  will  please  accept 
a  word  of  welcome  till  we  meet,  or  come  over. 


Ohio  Fanner, 

This  sterling  family  paper,  published  at 
Cleveland,  and  e(Uted  by  judicious  caterers 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  its 
readers,  is  about  entering  upon  a  second 
year  of  usefulness.  The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  directed  to  the  pbospxctus,  which 
appears  in  the  Advertiser,  where  also  he 
will  find  the  terms.  Great  reduction  is  made 
to  clubs. 

Dr.  G.  Sprague,  formerly  th6  agreeable 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Agriculturist,  at  Tiffin,  is 
the  corresponding  editor  of  the  Farmer,  and 
adds  greatly  to  its  value. 


•m^ 


Maryland. 
A  VERT  interesting  account  of  the  Agri* 
culture  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
by  B.  P.  JoHNsoir,  Esq.,  has  been  received. 
That  shrewd  observer,  after  attending  the 
State  Fair  at  Baltimore  as  a  delegate  from 
New  York,  extended  his  critical  observa- 
tions to  the  neighboring  agricultural  re^^on, 
in  which  he  found  much  of  interest.  Well 
knows  he  how  to  find  such  objects  as  are 
worthy,  and  well  has  he  portrayed  them  in 
his  letters.  They  are  too  long  for  these 
colonms,  but  were  gratefolly  received  by  the 
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Editor;  and  many  others  who  hare  seen 
them,  agree  in  thinking  them  well  worth  the 
time  occupied  in  their  perusal. 


The  Chemistry  of  Agriculture. 

The  Earth  and  Atmosphere  as  related  to  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Life,  with  new  and  extensive  Analyt- 
ical Tables,  by  Dayid  Christt.  Ward  &  Taylor, 
No.  10  East  Fourth  street.    50  to  75  cents. 

Thb  twelve  chapters  of  the  text  of  this 
promising  little  work,  are  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination, or  condensed  consideration  of 
mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  chemistry, 
as  they  are  dependent  upon  one  another. 
Thus  the  first,  containing  a  few  pages,  is 
devoted  to  the  sources  of  soils ;  the  next 
two  consider,  in  brief,  the  groundwork  of 
chemistry,  organic  and  inorganic  elements. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  chapters,  or 
the  body  of  the  work,  is  appropriated  to 
the  review  of  various  proximate  elements, 
those  curious  organic  combinations  of  the 
inorganic  elements  found  in  organized  bod- 
ies, and  which  act  in  some  degree  the  part 
of  ultimate  elements — a  very  curious  and 
deeply  interesting  class  of  bodies,  such  as 
starch,  sugar,  albumen,  gluten,  and  many 
others. 

Chapter  ten  treats  of.  combustion,  diges- 
tion, and  decay ;  the*  next,  of  the  structure 
of  plants,  their  growth,  influence  of  treat- 
ment, etc.,  etc. 

The  last  chapter  takes  up  the  considera- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom  and  its  relations 
to  the  vegetable,  digestion,  respiration,  nu- 
trition, animal  heat,  etc.  In  the  conclusion 
he  modestly  asserts  that  it  has  not  been  his 
intention  to  produce  a  book  that  shall  su- 
persede the  many  valuable  agricultural  works 
before  the  public,  nor  to  supply  a  substi- 
tute for  the  instructive  periodicals  now  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  but  to 
present  a  concise  view  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  science. 

He  urges  analyses  of  the  soils  and  sub- 


stances, which  is  all  very  well  where  it  can 
be  properly  done.  His  tables  appear  to  be 
well  selected,  and  furnish  much  interesting 
matter.  In  his  whole  work,  which  is  indeed 
but  a  small  compendium  of  the  extended 
subject  of  chemistry,  Liebig's  views  are 
apparent. 

Evergreen  Nnrsery. 

A  KBAT  catalogue  from  this  establishment 
has  been  received,  from  the  hand  of  the 
amiable  and  enterprising  proprietor,  David 
J.  Griscom,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey.  It 
contains  a  priced  list  of  foreign  and  native 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
for  ornamental  planting. 

Friend  Griscom  imports  and  cultivates 
this  class  of  plants  largely  in  a  soil  which  ik 
said  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  making 
healthy  growth  and  good  roots,  which  may 
be  removed  safely. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  his  terms,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages  ac- 
companying this  work. 

He  addresses  himself  to  gentlemen  im- 
proving private  country  residences,  and  to 
nurserymen  wishing  to  increase  their  stock 
of  this  character.  To  the  latter  he  oflfers 
twenty  per  cent,  discount. 


Bvergreen  Hamlet. 

Some  months  since  a  gentleman  of  Pitts- 
burg kindly  forwarded  a  neat  pamphlet,  set- 
ting forth  the  advantages  of  a  proposed 
plan  of  economical  country  residences. 

Those  interested*  will  please  overlook  the 
delay,  as  the  subject  was  only  laid  over  for 
leisure  to  prepare  a  notice,  and  then  became 
overlaid  and  escaped  the  Editor's  observa- 
tion. He  may  also  add  that  he  confidently 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  visit  Evergreen 
Hamlet,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes. 

The  communication  from  W.  H.  was  re- 
ceived too  late  for  this  number,  but  shall 
appear  in  the  next. 
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Temperature  of  July. 

Db.  Warder  : — Permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  error  in  the  October  number 
of  your  Review,  6th  page,  2d  column — for 
"mean  of  July,  63°.40,"  read  63o.40.— 
42^.73  being  the  mean  minimum,  and  64^.07 
the  mean  maximum. 

The  very  interesting  table  you  have  pub- 
lished of  the  temperature  of  Chiswick,  near 
London,  discloses  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  months  of  May,  June,  August  and  Sep- 
tember are  warmer  than  July,  from  obser- 
vations at  that  place  for  the  last  twenty-six 
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Thus  the  mean  temperature  of  May  is  54.07 

of  June,  60.61 
of  July,  63.40 
of  Aug.,  62.12 
of  Sept.,    61.16 

Consequently  August  is  the  hottest  month, 
and  the  mean  of  the  three  hottest  months  is 
59^.96,  and  not  62^.04  as  recorded.  I  think 
some  error  must  have  crept  in  to  produce 
this  result — ^probably  in  the  mean  min.,  as 
put  down  at  42*^.73.  July  i«  our  hottest 
month,  (77^.32,)  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  cause  operating  to  make  it  otherwise  at 
Chiswick.  John  Lxa. 
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Meteorological  ObBerrations  at  St.  Xfouia. 

The  following  meteorological  observations 
for  the  year,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
marks, have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Dr. 
Engelmann,  of  St.  Louis,  a  gentleman  who 
has  for  a  number  of  years  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  this  and  kindred  subjects,  and  whose 
well  known  character  for  general  scientific 
attunments  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  their 
accuracy. — St*  Louis  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour, 
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REMARKS. 

This  table  is  the  result  of  5,000  to  6,000 
obsenrations,  made  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  cor 
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ner  of  Fifth  and  Elm  streets.  Both  are 
wide  streets.  The  instruments  are  placed 
105  feet  above  low  water  mark,  the  ther- 
mometer (one  of  Green's  Smithsonian  in- 
struments) at  a  northern  exposure,  twenty 
feet  above  the  street,  six  inches  from  the 
wall  of  the  house.  The  times  of  observa- 
tion are  sunrise,  9  a.  m.,  noon,  3  p.  m.,  and 
10  p.m. 

The  first  column  gives  the  mean  atmos- 
pherical pressure,  or  mean  elevation  of  the 
barometer  of  every  month,  reduced,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  the  temperature 
of  the  freezing  point.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  barometer  is  above  the  mean  eteva- 
tion  of  the  whole  year,  from  January  to 
March,  in  September  and  December ;  in  the 
other  months  it  stands  below  the  mean  :  it 
is  highest  in  February,  and  lowest  in  July. 
This  corresponds  very  well  with  the  mean 
observations  of  twelve  years,  which  show 
the  barometer  above  the  mean  from  January 
to  March,  below  the  mean  from  April  to 
August,  (lowest  in  June,)  and  again  above 
the  mean  from  September  to  December. — 
No  tabular  statement  has  been  given  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  barometrical  observa- 
tions and  of  the  range.  I  will  here  only 
state  that  the  lowest  occurred  on  April  4th, 
S8''850,  and  the  highest  on  January  31st. 
30''306.  The  range  1.455,  near  one  inch 
and  one-half,  is  more  than  the  usual  range 
in  St.  Lous  during  one  year,  though  the 
greatest  range  in  twelve  years  amounts  to 
one  and  three-fourths  of  one  inch. 

Examining  a  table  of  barometrical  ex- 
tremes, it  is  further  seen  that  they  are  great- 
est from  January  to  March,  and  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  but  that  the  barometer 
is  a  great  deal  more  stationary  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  especially  from  June  to 
August ;  we  then  do  not  have  those  violent 
atmospherical  commotions  which  are  not 
unfrequent  even  in  those  months,  on  the 
eastern  coast  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  mean  range  of  the  barometer 
from  November  to  March  is  over  one  inch, 
and  from  April  to  October  under  one  inch ; 
from  June  to  August  nearly  half  an  inch. 

The  second  to  the  seventh  column  relate 
to  observations  of  the  temperature  and  its 
changes.  The  second  column  gives  the 
mean  temperature  of  every  month.  It  wfll 
be  seen  that  December  was  by  &r  the  cold- 
est month  of  the  year,  and  as  usual  July  the 


warmest.  January,  February  and  March 
were  warmer  than  usual,  April  much  cooler. 
May  and  September  warmer,  June,  July  and 
August  equaled  the  average  temperature  of 
those  months,  so  did  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  December  was  colder.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  very  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  mean  of  sixteen  years.  The 
years  1835,  1838  and  1843  were  considera* 
bly  colder,  and  1833,  1842,  1844,  1845  and 
1846  much  warmer,  the  others  were  ave- 
rage years. 

The  third  column  gives  the  minimum 
temperature  of  every  month.  The  fourth 
the  maximums,  and  the  fifth  the  difference 
between  them,  or  the  range.  It  will  be 
seen  that  neither  the  greatest  minima  nor 
the  greatest  maxima  have  been  reached  in 
this  year,  and  the  range  was  not  quite  one 
hundred  degrees ;  most  in  January,  May 
and  December,  and  least  in  April,  and,  as 
usual,  in  June,  July  and  August.  The 
lowest  temperature  observed  in  St.  Louis  in 
20  years  were  — 25^0  in  February,  1835; 
— 18°  in  January,  1834  (both  observed  in 
the  country  some  miles  from  the  city ;) 
— 12°0  in  January,  1852  ;  — 11^0  in  Janu- 
ary, 1841;  — 8°5  in  February,  1836; 
— 5°8  in  January,  1 840 ;  — 5°0  in  February, 
1 838.  In  December,  the  temperature  had 
never  been  so  low  as  in  this  year ;  in  De- 
cember, 1845,  when  the  river  was  frozen 
over  from  the  6th  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  reached  only  — 1®. 

The  highest  temperatures  observed  in  St. 
Louis  were  in  1833,  1834,  1838,  1841,  and 
1850,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  over 
100°.  It  did  not  rise  over  95°  in  1840, 
1842,  (from  June  to  August,  but  in  that 
year  it  rose  to  98°0  in  September !)  1847, 
1848,  and  1849.  In  all  the  other  years 
from  1833  till  1851,  the  highest  tempera- 
ture rose  from  97°0  to  99°5. 

The  range  or  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperature  of  the 
year  is  in  this  year  99^5 ;  m  other  years 
(1832,  1833,  1835,  1836,  1838,  1841)  it 
was  from  6°  to  26°  more,  but  frequently  it 
is  less ;  so  1 837  and  1847,  when  it  amounted 
only  to  91°  and  94°.  In  this  respect  also 
the  year  1851  proves  to  be  an  average  year. 

The  aixth  column  is  not  usually  found  in 
meterological  tables,  but  I  considered  it  im- 
portant, especially  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  as  it  is  not  so  much  the  great  range 
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of  the  temperature  which  affects  the  animal  f 
system  as  rather  the  suddenness  of  the 
changes.  This  column,  then,  gives  the 
greatest  change  in  every  month  which  oc- 
curred in  twenty-four  hours.  The  letters 
F.  indicate  that  it  was  fall  of  temperature, 
and  E.  that  it  was  a  rise,  which  changes 
effect  the  system  very  differently.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  greatest  changes  were 
always  falls  of  temperature  which  took  place 
from  the  noon  or  afternoon  of  one  day  till 
the  morning  of  the  next ;  the  rises  occurred 
always  from  the  morning  to  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  The  greatest  changes  did 
not  reach  over  40^5  in  the  winter  months, 
and  25^5  in  the  summer  months.  Is  our 
climate  really  as  changeable  as  often  stated  ? 
The  year  1851  appears  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. In  other  years,  however,  some  much 
severer  changes  have  occurred,  and  the  last 
took  place  from  the  16th  to  the  lt7h  of 
March  of  this  year,  1852,  when  the  temper- 
ature fell  51°  in  seventeen  hours.  Greater 
changes  even  than  that  have  taken  place,  in 
January,  1847,  56^0 ;  in  March,  1839, 54^0 ; 
and  in  March,  1833,  52^0.  On  an  average 
the  greatest  and  most  sudden  changes  oc- 
curred in  March,  next  in  April,  then  in 
January,  Februarv,  and  October ;  the  least 
in  July,  then  in  August,  June,  September, 
May,  and  November.  The  greatest  change 
that  I  ever  observed  in  July  was  only  32^ 
in  1846. 

The  last  column  in  this  table  gives  the 
dates  on  which  these  changes  occurred,  e.g, 
in  January  the  temperature  fell  40°  from 
the  28th  to  the  29th,  etc. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  these  ther- 
mometricai  observations  have  all  been  made 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  though,  as  stated, 
in  a  fairly  exposed  situation.  Comparative 
observations  nave  proved  that  in  the  coun- 
try the  temperatures  are  very  different.  To 
be  sure,  in  cloudy,  or  rainy,  or  in  stormv 
weather,  the  temperatures  are  pretty  much 
equal  all  over  town  and  country ;  but  in 
clear,  still  days  it  is,  at  sunrise,  generally 
very  much  cooler  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  valleys  where  moisture,  evaporation 
and  radiation  are  considerable ;  early  in  the 
afternoon,  between  two  and  three  o'clock, 
it  is  on  such  days  very  often  wanner  in  the 
country.  Well  compared  and  carefully  ob- 
served thermometera  have  given  me  a  dif- 
ference at  sunrise,  sometimes  of  as  muoh  as 


10°  or  12°,  and  in  the  afternoon  occasionally 
2°  to  5°,  so  that  the  dail^  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  country  is  sometimes  larger 
than  m  the  city  by  12^  to  15°  !  Rarely  the 
sunrise  temperature  is  lower  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country  by  1°  or  2°. 

The  first  column  of  the  second  table  re« 
fers  to  the  interesting  phenomena 'of  the 
winds.  It  will  be  seen  that  west- winds  have 
been  prevailing  from  January  to  April,  and 
from  October  to  December ;  southeast  and 
southwest  winds  are  predominant  from  May 
to  September.  If  we  compare  the  eight 
principal  winds,  we  find  in  the  six  months 
from  I^ovember  to  April  the  winds  prevail- 
ing in  the  following  order  and  proportion : 

W.  54 ;  SE.  30  ;  NW.  26  ;  S.  23 ;  SW. 
16  ;  NE.  13 ;  N.  10  ;  E.  9  days. 

In  the  six  months  from  May  to  October 
the  winds  follow  so : 

SE.  45 ;  W.  28  ;  S.  27  ;  SW.  26  ;  E.  20 ; 
NW.  16;  NE.  14;  N.  8. 

West  and  southeast  winds  are  therefore 
the  prevailing  winds  for  the  whole  year 
round,  and  west  more  than  southeast ;  the 
former  more  in  the  winter  and  spring,  the 
latter  in  the  summer  and  fall. 

If  we  compare  only  the  four  cardinal 
directions — west,  north,  east,  and  south 
winds,  (when  the  southwest  wind,  for  exam* 
pie,  counts  with  the  southerly  and  westerly 
winds,  we  obtain  the  following  approxima- 
tive proportions  for  the  whole  year : 

Westerly  winds,  10;  southerlv  winds,  10; 
easterly  winds,  8 ;  northerly  winds,  6. 

And  for  the  six  winter  months  : 

Westerlv  winds,  6 ;  southerly  winds,  4 ; 
easterly  winds,  3 ;  northerly  winds,  3. 

For  the  six  summer  months : 

Southerly  winds,  6 ;  easterly  winds,  5 ; 
westerly  winds,  4 ;  northerly  winds,  2. 

Almost  all  the  storms  observed  came  from 
the  west ;  the  severer  and  longer  continued 
ones  occurred  only  in  the  winter  months. — 
In  summer  some  storms  and  squalls  also 
took  place  from  southwest  and  southeast. 

The  second  column  records  the  mean 
clearness  of  the  sky  according  to  the  method 
adopted  by  Professor  Espy.  A  completely 
overclouded  sky  is  designated  by  0,  a  per- 
fect clear  one  by  10,  and  the  intermediate 
numbers  express  the  greater  or  lesser  clear* 
nees.  The  mean  of  hve  daily  observations 
during  each  month  is  here  given.  It  «>- 
pears  from  this  table  that  September,  Maren, 
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April,  October,  July  and  January,  were  the 
clearest  months,  and  that  in  Norember, 
June,  December,  February,  August  and 
May,  the  sky  was  most  cloudy. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  by  the  three 
following  columns.  The  third  gives  the 
number  of  fair  days,  altogether  173 ;  most 
in  September,  October,  July,  April  and 
March ;  least  in  November,  August  and 
Jutfc.  The  fourth  column  shows  that  varia- 
ble days  (where  the  sun  shone  part  of  the 
day  only,  whether  with  or  without  rains) 
were  noted  mostly  in  August,  May  and 
June  ;  the  whole  number  amounted  to  146. 
The  fifth  column  gives  the  days  when  the 
sun  did  not  appear  at  all,  which  numbered 
only  46  in  the  whole  year,  nearly  one-half 
of  them  in  February  and  November. 

These  three  columns  show  that  among 
the  365  days  of  the  year,  only  the  seventh 
or  eighth  days  is  entirely  without  sunshine, 
nearly  one-half  are  clear  or  fair  days,  and 
the  balance  variable.  The  average  number 
of  fair  days  in  sixteen  years  was  132,  the 
maximum  170  (in  1838)  and  the  minimum 
113  (1836.)  The  year  1861,  therefore, 
had  more  fair  weather  than  is  usual,  even 
with  our  fair  western  climate. 

The  following  column  gives  the  number 
of  days  on  which  it  rained  or  snowed,  83 
in  all,  most  in  June,  (as  usual)  February, 
August  and  November.  The  average  num- 
ber of  raining  days  in  sixteen  years  was  89, 
varying  from  115(1836)  and  106  (1844,) 
to  81  (1847)  and  78  (1838)— June,  May 
and  April,  were  always  those  in  which  most 
rainy  days  occurred. 

The  quantity  of  rtdn  and  snow,  which  fell 
during  the  year,  is  exhibited  in  the  seventh 
column.  It  amounts  to  nearly  43  inches, 
of  which  the  most  fell  in  August,  February 
and  June.  The  average  quantity  of  the 
whole  year,  for  twelve  years,  was  42  inches ; 
as  much  as  65  inches  fell  in  1848,  53  in 
1847,  32  only  in  1842,  34  in  1843. 

Most  rain  on  an  average  falls  in  June,  and 
also  in  May ;  mostly  with  thunder  storms  in 
heavy  showers ;  the  driest  months  are  gen- 
erally February,  January  and  September. 
The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  1 851  was 
very  unequally  distributed  over  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  or  at  least  the  Mis- 
risaippi  valley ;  while  toward  the  north  and 
west  of  us  rains  were  abundant,  and  even 
destructive ;  toward  the  south  and  east  of 


us  for  the  season  almost  a  complete  drought 
prevailed,  considerably  injuring  the  crops. 
We  were  here  just  about  on  a  line  where 
the  usual  quantity  of  rain  fell,  and  conse* 
quently  our  crops  were  superior  to  those 
south  as  well  as  north. 

Only  13  times  in  this  year  one  inch  of  rain 
or  more  fell  in  one  day,  and  only  three  times 
the  rain  gage  gave  more  than  two  inches ; 
May  17th  2.48,  August  3d  2.35,  and  Decem- 
ber  29th  2.35  inches.  In  other  years  the 
quantity  of  rain  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
sometimes  much  larger.  In  the  last  four- 
teen years,  over  six  inches  fell  once  in  1 848, 
between  five  and  six  inches  again  twice  in 
1848  ;  between  four  and  five  inches  once  in 
1842,  in  1847,  and  in  1850;  and  between 
three  and  four  inches  eight  times.  These 
very  heavy  rains  are  mostly  accompanied 
by  thunder  storms,  and  occur  generally  in 
May  and  June,  but  also  in  August,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

The  eighth  column  states  the  electricity 
of  the  air  as  manifested  by  the  number  of 
thunder  storms  in  each  month ;  the  total 
number  is  53,  more  than  half  of  which  oc- 
curred in  June  and  August.  The  average 
number  in  sixteen  years  was  49 ;  ranging 
between  63  in  1834  and  1835,  59  in  1845, 
35  in  1839,  and  33  in  1840.  The  greatest 
number  always  occur  in  June,  next  in  May, 
then  in  July,  April,  August,  and  least  in 
December  and  January. 

The  different  columns  exhibiting  the 
fairness  or  clearness  of  weather,  and  the 
number  of  thunder  storms  are  added,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  these  different 
meteorological  phenomena  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  uponliuman  health,  perhaps 
more  than  barometrical  changes,  and  as 
much  as  the  variations  of  the  temperature. 


An  unusual  amount  of  rain  has  fallen  upon  this  por- 
tion of  the  great  Valley  of  the  West.  The  prectse 
quantity  is  not  at  my  command,  but  certainly  several 
inches  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  causing  terrible 
floods  in  all  the  streams  and  rivers.  This  excessive 
rise  is  more  remarkable  because  there  has  been  little  or 
no  snow  in  the  region  drained ;  nor  has  the  surface  or 
the  earth  been  frozen,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited 
space  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  basin.  But  the  whole 
earth  having  been  previously  saturated  with  the  No- 
vember supplies,  like  a  wet  sponge,  the  soil  refused  to 
receive  any  more  water,  and  the  surplus  roust  needs 
run  off  and  make  these  flood8.*-£i>. 
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Rain. 
The  drops  of  rain  vary  in  their  eize,  per- 
bapa  from  one -twenty -fifth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  parting  from  the 
clouds,  they  precipitate  their  descent  till 
the  increasing  resistance  opposed  hy  the  air 
becomes  equal  to  their  weight,  when  they 
continue  to  fall  with  a  unifoim  velocity, 
which  Is,  therefore,  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the 
diameter  of  the  drops ;  hence  thunder  and 


other  showers,  in  which  the  drops  are  large, 
pour  down  faster  than  a  drJEiling  rain.  A 
drop  of  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch,  in 
falling  through  the  air,  would,  when  it  had 
arrived  at  its  uniform  velocity,  only  acquire 
a  celerity  of  eleven  feet  and  a  half  per 
second  ;  while  one  of  one-fourlb  of  an  inch 
would  acquire  a  velocity  of  tlurly-three  feet 
and  a  half. 
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Hifirdlttntous. 


ACCLIMATIOir. 


Db.  Wakdkb;— I  have  rend  with  much  i 
pleasure  an  article  in  jour  December  num- 
ber, OD  the  Acdimaiion  of  Trees,  and  the 
canse  of  their  death  afler  cold  weather.  It 
ia  a  inbject  in  which  I  take  mnch  interest, 
and  to  which  I  have  -paid  some  attention ; 
bat  I  must  confess  that  I  find  it  very  difB- 
cuit  to  arrive  at  a  truly  satisfactory  conclu- 
MOD  regarding  it.  What  we  require  ia,  a 
greater  number  of  facts,  more  numerous 
carefully  conducted  observations,  and  min- 
nte  chemical  analyses. 

The  Cincinnati  Society  does  not  stand 
alone  in  its  anxiety  on  this  subject.  In  Sil- 
liman's  Journal,  for  January  and  March, 
1852,  Dr.  JoBH  Lk  Contb,  of  Georgia,  has 
presented  many  facts  and  some  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  but  without  satisfying  him- 
self. He  needs  more  observations.  These 
articles  I  have  abridged  in  the  Farmer's 
Companion  end  Hortiealtural  Gazette,  (De- 
troit, Hich.,)  calling  the  attention  of  our 
prvetieat  men  to  the  aid  they  may  afford  in 
solving  the  difficulty. 

For  some  years  M.  A.  db  CAirnoLLE,  of 

Oenera,  SwitserUnd,  Pictkt,  Maoriox,  and 

13 


Chablks  Coihdkt,  with  other  European 
botanists,  have  turned  their  attention  this 
way.  The  first  gentleman,  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  for  November,  18fi2,  page  446, 
prints  a  very  interesting  note,  a  part  only 
of  which  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  tran- 
scribe:— "Cold  does  not  till  vegetation  by  s 
mechanical  action  proceeding  from  the  con- 
gelation of  the  liquid,  as  some  naturalists 
pretend.  We  must  recognize  rather  a  phys- 
iological action ;  that  the  vitality  of  the  tis- 
sue is  destroyed  by  a  certain  degree  of  cold 
followed  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  plant. 
The  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  will  act  alike.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  gangrene  which  follows  the 
thawing  of  a  frozen  part  causes  the  death  of 
an  animal  tissue,  so  the  change  or  putrefac- 
tion which  follows  a  rapid  thawing  will  ba 
the  principal  cause  of  the  death  of  the  veg- 
etable tissne.  Cold  may  act  in  two  ways 
on  vegetation :  either  phyncally,  by  the 
contraction  or  eongelation  of  the  liquids, 
which  often  does  nof  kill  them  ;  and  ^Ayt»- 
oloffktUlj,  by  an  action  npon  the  tissses  and 
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Upon  vegetable  life,  which  the  laws  of  phy- 
sics do  not  account  for.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  last,  is  the  immediate  death 
of  hot-house  plants  when  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  l°or£^Centigr.,*  which  causes 
no  congelation.  The  action  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  temperature  is  yery  different  on  two 
allied  species,  and  sometimes  on  two  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species." 

MuLDBR,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Chem- 
istry of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology, 
does  not  touch  upon  this  topic.  But  I 
would  especially  direct  your  attention  to  a 
letter  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  1 860- 
61,  page  183,  written  by  L.  Youxo,  of  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky,  as  containing  some  very 
peculiar  facts,  which  may  be  of  service  in 
this  investigation.  I  quote  the  latter  part 
of  it: — "In  1840,  strongly  suspecting  intense 
eold  to  be  one  of  the  causes  producing 
blight  among  fruit  trees,  and  aware  that  the 
only  symptoms  capable  of  pointing  to  the 
true  harm-producing  agency,  are  often  ob- 
Kterated  by  time,  before  the  casual  observer 
suspects  the  presence  of  injury,  I  then  de- 
termined to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  un- 
erring instruments  of  meteorology  as  senti- 
nels to  sound  the  alarm  on  every  visitation 
of  intensity  of  heat  or  of  cold,  hoping  that 
if  either  of  these  violent  powers  were  the 
culprit  I  should  be  able  to  detect  him  jIol- 
£rafU«  ddidu,  or  that  by  a  continued  record 
of  facts,  the  case  of  his  guilt  might  be 
made  out  upon  the  evidences  of  circum- 
stances. 

"  In  Kentucky,  the  first  remarkable  spell 
of  intense  cold  occurring  within  the  last  ten 
years,  happened  in  December,  1846,  a 
month  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
New  England  winter,  its  mean  being  26^, 
«nd  the  thermometer  at  one  time,  for  the 
«pace  of  forty-eight  hours,  not  rising  above 

•0  CentigradtaqoalB  380  or  inaiiiig  point  Fahren- 
heit 


10^  above  zero.  For  some  days  the  ex- 
pansion of  trees  in  the  forest  produced  a 
continued  cracking,  f 

"  On  the  occurrence  of  a  thaw,  and  imme- 
diate examination,  many  peach-trees  were 
found  to  have  the  bark  burst  thoughout  the 
extent  of  the  trunk.  The  bark  on  tlie 
branches  of  one  or  two  pear-trees  was  found 
to  give  way  at  the  touch,  and  out  of  a  lot 
of  sixty  hardy  young  cherry-trees,  about  half 
were  entirely  killed,  or  so  injured  as  to  pro- 
duce death.  In  a  small  orchard  of  plums, 
measuring  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  very 
thrifty,  about  half  a  dozen  had  the  bark 
entirely  separated  from  the  alburnum  ;  in 
most  of  them  the  fact  not  being  discernable 
except  by  pressure,  and  when  touched  the 
bark  being  found  to  hang  loosely  on  all  sidea 
of  the  trunk.  In  two  cases  the  bark  was 
burst,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peaches,  and  on 
making  any  two  horizontal  sections  on  the 
trunk,  the  intervening  bark  might  have  been 
rolled  off.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  these 
plum-trees  all  died,  and  that  the  first  out- 
ward evidence  of  disease  or  injury  in  those 
cases  where  the  bark  was  loosened,  but  not 
burst,  was  a  gradual  shriveling  of  the  bark 
on  the  coming  of  hot  weather." 

I  shall  only  make  one  remark  on  these 
statements.  If  a  tree  can  not  be  acclimated 
so  as  to  bear  a  greater  cold  than  is  natural 
to  it,  it  appears  that  a  removal  to  a  warm 
climate  renders  it  more  delicate  than  usuaL 
I  have  lived  here  ten  years,  and  most  of  the 
time  have  had  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  acres 
of  orchard,  containing  all  species  of  fruit 
trees.  The  neighboring  orchards  are  numer- 
ous. Yet  in  no  instance  have  lever  known  a 
tree  of  any  kind  killed  by  frost  here,  except 
the  Chinese  mulberry,  which  comes  up  an* 
nually.  The  thermometer  has  often  been 
as  low,  and  on  not  a  few  occasions  dQwn  to 

t  See  also  L.  Yoitng*e  Report  to  the  Fonoiflsicat 
Cengrees  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1850.— En. 
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aero  for  a  few  hours.  Last  winter  a  few 
trees,  especially  plums,  are  said  to  have 
heen  killed  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  but 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Even 
in  two  instances  the  Chinese  mulberry  has 
resisted  the  frost  for  several  years,  and  be- 
come a  tree,  but  both  are  now  dead  as  far 
as  the  roots.  I  never  knew  a  specimen  of 
it  killed  outright,  so  as  not  to  throw  up 
shoots  again.     Our  soil  is  a  heavy  wet  clay, 

or  clay  loam.     Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Charles  Fox. 
Grossb  Isle,  Mich.,  Dec.  22,  }^b2. 

Remarks. — This  subject  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, and  I  hope  to  hear  from  other  ob- 
servers and  writers,  who  have  half  prom- 
ised their  aid.  Mr.  Fox  well  observes  that 
we  require  a  greater  number  of  facts,  more 
numerous,  carefully  conducted  observations, 
and  minute  chemical  analyses. 

His  suggestions  as  to  the  greater  suffer- 
ings of  many  plants  to  the  southward  of  his 
position  also  opens  a  new  aspect  of  the 
question — ^hinted  at  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  The  ob- 
servations of  L.  Young,  and  those  of  oth- 
ers in  this  region,  make  it  appear  a  trying 
latitude  for  plants ;  which  may  be  explained 
by  vigorous  and  late  growth,  a  late  second 
growth,  (see  effect  on  plums  in  the  Pomo- 
logical  report  from  Pennsylvania  in  this 
number,)  and  the  trying  changes  of  temper- 
ature to  which  we  are  subjected  during  the 
winter.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Grosse  Isle  is  influenced  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Detroit  river  and  Lake  Erie,  and  by 
the  collections  of  ice  which  retard  vegeta- 
tion in  the  spring. — ^Ed. 


Effects  of  Ibbioatiok. — ^Water  applied 
to  the  soil  by  irrigation  fives  many  other 
things  besides  humidity ;  it  manures,  con- 
solidates, deepens  the  surface  mold,  and 
guards  against  cold— effects  as  obvious  in  a 
northern  as  in  a  southern  climate. — £xck. 


Cultivation  of  Beets. 

Bests  will  not  grow  well  in  nnmanured 
soils.  It  is  true  that  some  soils  may  be 
found  which  are  replete  with  the  ingredients 
for  growing  b^ets,  but  as  a  general  rule 
this  crop  requires  manure.  It  is  also  true 
that  freshly  applied  manures  are  not  suit- 
able to  the  growing  of  beet  or  other  root 
crops  ;  the  application  of  super- phosphate  of 
lime  to  turnips  alone  being  an  exception. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  beet  roota 
will  take  from  the  soil  1481  lbs.  of  potash. 
3178  lbs.  soda,  285  lbs.  of  lime,  133  lbs.  m 
magnesia,  20  lbs.  of  alumina,  68  lbs.  of 
oxide  of  iron,  50  lbs.  of  oxide  of  manga- 
nese,  105  lbs.  of  silica,  123  lbs.  of  snlphurie 
acid,  167  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  380  lbs. 
of  chlorine  ;  making  in  all  5986  lbs.  of  inor* 
ganic  matter  as  contained  in  100,000  lbs« 
of  beet  roots,  by  the  analyses  of  SprengeL 

Now  it  must  be  evident,  that  unless  thesa 
materials  exist  in  the  soil,  or  are  added  to 
it,  that  this  amount  of  beet  roots  cannot  be 
grown.  It  is  also  true  that  beets  contain  a 
large  amount  of  water,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  which  is  taken  from  the  soil  by  their 
roots,  and  parted  with  at  the  surface  of 
their  leaves,  depositing  in  the  plant  all  sub- 
stances in  solution  before  its  egress;  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  when 
newly  applied  to  the  soil,  and  not  in  a  pro* 
per  state  of  division,  that  the  more  soluble 
portions  of  these  ingredients  may  be  car- 
ried into  the  roots  more  rapidly  than  they 
can  be  appropriated,  and  therefore  prove 
detrimental  to  the  growth. 

It  is  also  true,  that  large  amounts  of 
ammonia  are  required  by  the  beet  root  to 
stimulate  it  to  the  appropriation  of  these 
inorganic  materials ;  and  therefore,  in  soils 
short  of  any  of  these  materials,  the  addition 
of  barn-yard  manure  will  not  immediately 
cause  their  liberation  from  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  the  soil.  When  they  exist  in  any 
other  than  a  free  state  in  the  soil,  lime  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  develop  them  for  the  use 
of  plants;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
freshly  manured  soils  do  not  yield  lar^e 
beet  crops.  If,  however,  the  separate  m- 
gredients  are  combined  with  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  ammonia,  and  in  a  proper  state 
of  solubility  before  (heir  addition  to  the  scil^ 
they  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  growing 
oropi  or  before  its  being  planted,  without 
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harm.  Thus  we  hare  raised  during  the 
present  year,  as  large  beet  crops  as  any  on 
tecord,  by  the  use  of  the  improved  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  and  we  have  many  let- 
ters from  other  growers,  who  have  used 
equal  amounts  with  similar  results. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Reeve,  [an  English 
writer^]  that  the  decay  of  one  plant  will 
furnish  the  proper  pabulum  for  the  growth 
of  another  oi  the  same  family ;  but  we  dis- 
tinctly deny  that  the  burying  of  the  leaves 
of  the  beet  as  manure  to  a  future  beet  crop, 
^  either  judicious  or  true.  It  is  true  that 
these  leaves,  during  decay,  will  furnish  so 
much  of  the  requirements  of  the  beet  as 
they  may  contain ;  but  that  portion  of  the 
inorganic  requirements  which  was  held  by 
the  roots  themselves,  and  has  been  parted 
with  from  the  farm,  are  irrecoverably  sibsent, 
and  the  quantity  received  from  the  decom- 
posing leaves  will  prove  insufficient  for  a 
continuation  of  the  crop  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Reeve. 

His  similes  to  establish  this  principle  are 
badly  chosen.  He  speaks  of  the  oak-tree 
being  manured  by  its  own  leaves  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  if  he  had  removed  the  oak-tree 
eacn  year,  as  he  does  his  beets,  the  bury- 
ing of  the  leaves  would  be  found  insuffi- 
cient for  the  continued  production  to  be 
removed. 

His  simile  of  carnivorous  animals  flour- 
ishing by  devouring  each  other,  is  no  more 
applicable  to  the  issue  in  question,  than 
would  be  the  substitution  of  a  worn-out  pair 
of  pantaloons  for  new  cloth,  in  the  making 
jct  a  new  garment. 

The  practical  parts  of  Mr.  Reeve's  paper 
we  recommend  as  judicious,  but  not  for 
reasons  given ; — ^in  other  words,  his  truths 
ore  incidental,  while  his  false  reasonings 
fbrm  the  leading  parts  of  his  communica- 
tion.— Working  Farmer, 
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A  i^iLOSOPHiCAi  study  of  natural  history 
will  teach  us  that  the  direct  benefits  which 
insects  confer  upon  us  are  even  less  impor- 
tuit  than  their  general  use  in  maintaining 
the  economy  of  the  world.  The  mischiefs 
which  result  to  us  from  the  rapid  increase 
and  the  activity  of  insects,  are  merely  re- 
sults of  the  very  principle  by  which  they 
confer  upon  US  numberless  indirect  advan- 


tages. Forests  are  swept  away  by  minate 
flies ;  but  the  same  agencies  relieve  us  from 
that  extreme  abundance  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  would  render  the  earth  uninhabit- 
able, were  not  this  excess  periodically  de- 
stroyed. In  hot  countries,  the  business  of 
removing  corrupt  animal  matter,  which  the 
vulture  and  the  hyena  imperfectly  perform,' 
is  eflfected  with  certainty  and  speed  by  the 
myriads  of  insects  that  spring  from  the  eggs 
deposited  in  every  carcase,  by  some  fly  seek- 
ing therein  for  food  for  her  progeny.  De- 
struction and  reproduction,  the  great  laws 
of  nature,  are  carried  on  very  greatly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  insects ;  and 
the  same  principle  regulates  even  the  m- 
crease  of  particular  species  of  insects  them- 
selves. When  aphides  are  so  abundant 
that  we  know  not  how  to  escape  their  rav- 
ages, flocks  of  lady-birds  instantly  cover 
our  fields  and  sardens  to  destroy  them. — 
Such  oonsiderations  are  thrown  out  to  show 
that  the  subject  of  insects  has  a  great  philo- 
sophical importance ;  and  what  portion  of 
the  work  of  nature  has  not  ?  The  habits  of 
all  God's  creatures,  whether  they  are  nox- 
ious or  harmless,  of  beneficial,  are  worthy 
cbjects  of  our  study.  If  they  affect  our- 
selves, in  our  health,  or  our  possessions, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  an  additional  im- 
pulse is  naturally  given  to  our  desire  to  at- 
tain a  knowledge  of  their  properties.  8uch 
studies  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  oc- 
cupations which  can  engage  a  rational  mind ; 
and  perhaps  none  of  the  employments  of 
human  life  are  more  dignified  than  the  in- 
vestigation and  survey  of  the  workings  and 
the  ways  of  nature  in  the  minutest  of  her 
productions. — JT.  JS^.  CuiHvator. 


Bvergreen  Hamlet. 

[See  FnoNTisnccE.] 

In  the  previous  number  it  was  my  duty  to 
offer  an  apology  to  those  interested  in  the 
place  here  referred  to,  and  to  those  who  are 
waiting  for  some  further  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  plan  involved.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
visited  the  spot  itself  during  the  summer ; 
but  now  give  a  notice  from  a  Pittsburg  pa- 
per, and  also  furnish,  as  a  Frontispiece;  a  fine 
wood-cut  copy  of  the  residence  of  W.  A. 
Hill,  one  of  the  energetic  movera  in  this 
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enterprise  of  a  social  community,  which 
certainly  has  charms  in  prospect,  if  the 
plan  can  only  be  realized. 

The  Frontispiece  of  this  number  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  residence  of  W.  A.  Hill, 
one  of  the  first  improvements  that  was  made 
in  this  interesting  hamlet.  By  reference  to 
the  exterior,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
projectors  intend  to  set  a  good  example  of 
refined  taste  to  their  successors,  and  the 
ground -plan  gives  evidence  that  comfort 
within  the  building,  as  well  as  external 
appearance,  has  been  carefully  and  success- 
fdlly  studied. 

Where  is  *'  Evergreen  Hamlet  V  we  im- 
agine we  hear  the  reader  asking.  Be  pa- 
tient, and  you  shall  know.  After  crossing 
either  of  the  fine  bridges  which  span  the 
beautiful  Alleghany,  you  drive  to  the  upper 
end  of  Alleghany  City,  and  then  run  over 
the  Butler  Plank  Road,  along  the  margin  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  until  you  arrive  at 
Stewartstown,  at  the  mouth  of  Girty's  Run ; 
then  you  drive  up  Girty's  Run  about  two 
and  a  hidf  miles,  when  you  will  see,  perched 
on  a  commanding  hill-side,  some  beautiful 
cottages.    This  is  Evergreen  Hamlet. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  of  this  city, 
about  a  year  ago,  determined  to  select  a 
retired,  healthy,  and  beautiful  location, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg, 
where  they  might  build  houses  to  suit  their 
own  convenience,  with  ample  grounds 
around,  and  have  all  the  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  of  city  and  country  ufe  combined. 
For  this  purpose  they  purchased  about  eighty- 
five  acres  of  land,  m  a  retired  and  romantic 
spot,  on  Girty's  Run,  about  an  hour's  drive 
mm  the  city. 

They  entered  into  an  association,  and  es- 
tablished a  oonstttution  by  which  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

Each  member,  upon  the  payment  of  a  cer* 
tain  sum  of  money  when  entering  the  asso- 
ciation, is  entitled  to  one  acre  of  ground 
upon  which  to  build,  and  a  share  of  the  pro- 
ducts or  profits  of  the  cultivated  land.  The 
association  employs  a  farmer  and  gardener, 
who  works  the  land  and  superintends  their 
affairs,  and  his  salary  is  paid  by  an  equal 
aasesament  among  the  members.    An  ac- 


count is  kept  of  the  products  of  the  hrm^ 
and  each  member  of  the  association  is  al- 
lowed to  purchase  any  article  he  pleases  act 
a  fixed  price,  which  is  about  one-half  the 
ordinary  market  rate.  All  that  is  ridsed 
and  sold  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  members,  is  taken  to 
the  city,  disposed  of  like  other  marketings 
and  an  account  kept  of  the  proceeds.  The 
association  have  one  large  stable  and  car« 
riage  house,  and  one  hostler  attends  to  all 
their  wants  in  this  respect,  which  obviates 
the  necessity  of  each  member  of  the  assd^ 
ciation  going  to  the  expense  of  employing 
his  own  hostler. 

There  are  some  nine  or  ten  members  of 
this  association,  three  of  whom,  William  A, 
Hill,  William  M.  Shinn,  and  R.  E.  Sellers, 
Esqs.,  have  built  houses  and  are  now  occu* 

gring  them,  at  Evergreen.  Messrs.  Wade 
ampton  and  John  Nichols  are  now  build* 
ing,  and  the  other  members  of  the  associa- 
tion will  build  hereafter.  The  houses  alrea- 
dy erected  are  of  the  most  beautiful  style 
of  modem  architecture,  and  are  surrounded 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  imagin- 
able. 

Mr.  Hill's  residence  is  constructed  in  the 
pure  Gothic  style,  and  is  in  all  respects  a 
model  dwelling-house.  We  have  never  been 
inside  of  a  house  that  was  better  arranged 
in  all  respects  to  suit  the  wants  of  a  family. 
As  these  improvements  are  all  new,  it  will 
necessarily  be  some  time  yet  before  the 
grounds  around  present  that  beautiful  artis* 
dc  appearance  which  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietors design  they  shall  exhibit  A  great 
many  choice  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out, 
and  in  a  few  years  ther^.  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  drive  to  Evergreen,  es}>eeially  up 
Girty's  Run,  is  delightful.  This  stream* 
which  is  named  after  Simon  Girty,  the  ren- 
egade, runs  through  a  deep  and  dark  ra- 
vme,  which  is  lined  with  maple,  oak,  ches^ 
nut,  sycamore,  hemlock,  beech,  walnut,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  trees,  whose  broad 
branches  extend  overhead  and  almost  hide 
the  sun  from  view. 

A  good  plank  road  is  now  being  con- 
structed up  this  run,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted before  winter,  and  which  will  greatly 
lessen  the  time  required  to  trot  a  horse  from 
the  city  to  Evergreen. 
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▲grioaUnral  Bnr«aa. 

Tbb  following  article,  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  newspaper,  so  pleased  me 
on  its  perusal,  that  it  was  immediately  seized 
for  copy.  The  exciting  cause  which  stimu- 
lated Mr.  Lee's  brain  to  this  effort,  was  the 
recent  removal  of  Mr.  Ewbank  from  the 
Patent  Office,  which  has  been  attributed,  by 
ihe  eastern  papers,  to  his  having  unadvisedly 
dismissed  Dr.  Lee,  the  excellent  and  inde- 
fiitigable  Agricultural  Clerk  of  the  Patent 
Office.  The  cause  stated  by  Mr.  Ewbank 
was  a  want  of  funds. 

If  Mr.  Ewbank's  excuse  for  the  remo- 
val of  Dr.  Lee  is  founded  in  truth,  it  would 
seem  to  imply  that  our  government  has  ne- 
glected or  refused  to  appropriate  the  funds 
required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  that  branch  of  the  Patent  Office  to  which 
has  been  assigned  the  promotion  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  the  country.  We  do 
not  know  that  this  is  the  fact ;  but  we  infer 
as  much  from  the  statement  contained  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prepared  from  data  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Ewbank. 

We  have  never  examined  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  special  reference 
to  this  subject,  and  are  not  prepared  to  say 
what  the  ingenuity  of  strict  constitution- 
ists  might,  or  might  not  find  in  that  instru- 
ment to  prohibit  the  government  from  ex- 
tendiuff  the  science  and  improving  the  art  of 
agriculturev  by  lending  its  aid  to  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  that  object.  But  we  have  long 
been  convinced  that  the  creation  of  an  Ag- 
ricultural Bureau,  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  executive  departments,  or  as  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  the  government,  is  a 
measure  demanded  by  considerations  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  the  future  well-being  of 
this  country. 

This  snbjecl*,  several  years  ago,  excited 
•ome  discussion  in  the  countrv  and  in  Con* 

Sress ;  but  it  resulted  in  nothmg  more  deci- 
ed  than  a  tacit  permission  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  to  employ  one  clerk,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  collect  and  digest  such  infor- 
mation tending  to  throw  light  on  the  science 
and  art  of  agnculture,  as  he  could  procure. 


We  believe  that  no  funds  were  placed  at  tlit 
disposal  of  the  office,  to  be  appropriated  to 
this  object ;  and  hence  it  was  forced  to  rely 
upon  such  voluntary  contributions  and  as- 
sistance as  could  be  obtained  from  the  intel- 
ligence, courtesy,  and  enterprise  of  the  sci- 
entific and  practical  agriculturists  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Lee  has  filled  this  office  with 
signal  ability ;  and  notwithstanding  the  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles  with  whicl 
he  baa  had  to  contend,  has  made  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual 
agricultural  condition  and  resources  of  the 
Xfnited  States  :  and  has  done  much  to  bring 
the  wants  of  that  great  interest  prominently 
before  the  government  and  the  people. 
The  agricultural  part  of  the  Patent  Office 
reports,  for  the  last  two  years,  has  eon- 
tamed  a  mass  of  valuable  statistics,  experi- 
ence, and  scientific  information,  very  useful 
to  the  farnting  community. 

We  have  read  these  reports  with  mucli 
interest  and  instruction.  They  abound  iB 
valuable  suggestions  to  the  practical  farmer, 
and  in  curious  and  desirable  information  for 
the  general  reader.  The  partial  investiga- 
tions already  made,  even  under  the  diseour^ 
aging  auspices  we  have  mentioned  above, 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  the  great 
importance  of  disseminating  among  our 
farmers  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  art  of  agriculture  than  they  can 
possibly  acquire  from  their  own  partial  ex* 
perience,  individual  efifort,  or  the  researches 
of  private  associations. 

Labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  Ullage 
of  the  earth,  is  certainly  as  worthy  of  legis* 
lative  consideration  and  government  pat- 
ronage, as  labor  and  capital  employed  in 
manufactures,  eommeree  and  navigation. 
In  a  national  point  of  view  it  is  probably  of 
more  value  than  all  three  of  the  last-named 
interests  combined.  The  regular  and  con- 
tinned  productiveness  of  the  soil,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  greater  importance  to  the  people 
than  any  political  measure  whatever.  The 
sources  from  which  we  obtain  our  bread 
and  meat,  and  clothing,  demand  our  first 
attention,  and  should  not  be  neglected  by  a 
government  which  exists  only  for  the  pnblie 
good. 

A  great  principle  is  involved  in  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture,  which  reaches  through 
remote  ages  and  generations,  and  forms  the 
basia  of  all  possible  improvementa»  and  tiia 
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bighest  hopes  of  our  race.  As  a  nation  of 
/ormerM,  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  interest, 
to  inquire  by  what  means,  and  upon  what 
(emu,  the  fruitfulneas  of  the  earth,  and  the 
health  and  Ti^r  of  its  products,  may  be 
always  maintained,  if  not  forever  improved. 
As  showing  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  of 
a  more  intelligent  system  of  farmmg  than 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  United  states, 
atatistieal  tables  ve^  carefully  prepared  and 
published  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  of 
1861,  show  that  we  annually  waste  enough 
of  the  elements  of  bread,  without  which 
not  the  first  kernel  of  corn  can  be  formed, 
to  produce  one  thousand  millions  of  bushels 
of  this  important  staple.  The  same  is  true 
of  some  other  branches  of  production. 

That  a  persistence  in  this  ruinous  system 
must  ultimately  result  in  impoverishing  the 
aoil  of  the  whole  country,  is  a  conclusion 
from  which  we  can  not  escape.     Investiga- 
tions made  within  the  last  few  years,  show 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  Union  the  pro- 
cess of  deterioration  has  made  alarming  ad- 
vances toward  an  entire  sterility  of  the  soil. 
That  this  evil,  existing  and  prospective,  is 
the  result  of  bad  tillage,  is  susceptible  of 
demonstration.     We  have  not  space  here  to 
show  the  process.    Every  scientific  agricul- 
turist,  and  every  thoughtful  observer  of 
the  system  of  farming  which  obtains  to  a 
great    extent  in  the   United  States,  fully 
understands  it,  and  must  deplore  the  inevit- 
able results,  unless  they  shall  be  arrested 
by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  federal 
government    What  was  it  produced  the 
uunine  in  Ireland,  and  precipitated  so  many 
starving  men  and  women  on  our  shores  ? 
The  answer  is  easy.     This  fearful  calamity 
was  produced  by  the  mad  and  foolish  sys- 
tem of  farming  which  had  been  pursued  in 
that  country  for  several   years  previous. 
And  in  this  connection,  we  may  remark,  en 
jHuaani,  that  the  immense  influx  of  foreign 
emigrants  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
mcreased  consumption  of  provisions  inci- 
dent thereto,  require  of  us  a  more  careful 
attention  to  the  means  of  increasing  the 
supply  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 

The  creation  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau, 
or  the  annual  appropnation  by  govern- 
ment of  an  adequate  sum  of  money,  to  be 
devoted  to  investigations  and  experiments 
in  the  science  and  art  of  farming,  and  in 
obtaining  from  other  countries  all  which 


their  experience  and  researches  have  learned 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  the  dis* 
semination  of  the  information  thus  obtained 
among  our  own  agriculturists,  would  un- 
questionably produce  the  happiest  results. 
We  conceive  it  to  be  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  the  most  serious  attea* 
tion  of  government.  It  would  not  only 
arrest  the  deterioration  which  the  soil  la 
now  suffering  from  bad  farming  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  but  would,  in  a  few  years, 
lead  to  the  entire  restoration  of  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  already  been 
exhausted.  This  is  a  duty  which  govern- 
ment owes  to  future  generations,  whose  lot 
it  will  be  to  toil  and  struggle  upon  the 
scene,  which  to  us  is  almost  one  of  unmin- 
gled  happiness.  Far  different,  however^ 
will  it  be  to  the  unborn  millions  who  are  to 
come  after  us,  if,  through  our  improvidence, 
they  are  destined  to  succeed  to  an  impover- 
ished and  exhausted  inheritance. 

The  discoveries  of  modem  science  have 
in  no  other  regard  so  important  a  connec- 
tion with  the  practical  interests  of  mankind 
as  in  the  improvements  they  have  intro- 
duced in  agriculture,  and  the  light  thej 
throw  upon  the  science  of  cultivation.  These 
discoveries,  if  men  are  wise  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  t.  e  knowledge  which  they 
impart,  will  go  far  to  falsify  all  the  theories 
of  those  melancholy  philosophers  and  politi- 
cal economists,  who  have  announced  the 
coming  of  a  period,  when  the  earth,  from 
over  population,  would  be  unable  to  subsist 
her  children,  and  become  the  scene  of  un- 
imaginable horrors.  We  hold  it  to  be  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  government  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  enable  our  agricul- 
tural interest  to  avail  itself  of  the  knowl* 
edge  which  is  so  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  wants  of  this  and  future  generations. 


Number  of  Bpecias  of  Plants. 

From  an  article  on  **  Plants  and  Botan- 
ists," in  the  Weelmintter  Eeview  (or  October^ 
we  gather  a  few  faou  on  this  subject  which 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  Linnaeus  "  took  a  cen- 
sus "  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  pro- 
claimed that  6.938  distinct  and  different 
species  were  known  to  himself  and  his 
brother  botanists.  Half  a  century  afterward, 
the  estimate  had  increased  fivefold.     Five 
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Years  ago,  Dr.  Lindlej,  in  his  "Vegetable 
kingdom,"  announced  92,920 known  species 
of  plants.  There  are  whole  geographical 
provinces  as  yet  very  imperfectly  explored 
Dy  botanists,  and  some  few  regions  alto- 

f ether  nnknown.  In  many  whose  floras 
ave  been  subjected  to  diligent  scrutiny, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done«  Taking  all 
deficiencies  into  consideration,  and  proba- 
bilities of  future  discovery,  the  reviewer 
thinks  we  may  fairly  accept  Meyer's  calcu- 
lation of  hoo  hundred  thousand  species  as 
about  constituting  the  entire  vegetation  of 
our  planet  in  its  present  state.  And  even 
this  estimate,  large  as  it  may  seem,  is  per- 
haps under  the  mark,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
how  little  has  yet  been  done  toward  the  ex- 
amination and  description  of  microscopic 
beings,  claiming  to  rank  as  vegetables. — 
iVSrw  Ungland  Farmer, 

Water-Proof  Paints. 

A  WRITER  in  a  late  number  of  the  Scien- 
tific American,  who  gives  the  initials  of  S. 
C,  and  dates  at  Lebanon,  in  this  state,  sup- 
plies us  with  the  following  information  with 
regard  to  paints,  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
readers  of  our  paper : 

Cheap  and  useful  paint  for  roofs,  walls, 
fences,  outside  plastenng,  etc.,  may  be  made 
by  using  tar— common  tar  or  coal  tar,  made 
thin  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Let  this  be 
used  instead  of  linseed  oil,  and  to  form  the 
body,  add  fine  earthy  matter,  such  as  dried 
clay  or  soft  burnt  bricks  ground  fine  in  a 
plaster  mill. 

The  soft  shaly  slates  of  different  colors, 
like  the  "  Ohio  Paint,"  also  answer  a  good 
purpose,  when  finely  pulveriEed,  to  form  the 
body  of  the  paint.  For  the  coarsest  kind  of 
work,  dry  fine  sandy  loam  may  be  used  as 
a  body.  Any  of  these  earthy  bodies  when 
made  sufficiently  fine  can  be  used  to  good 
purpose  in  painting  either  with  the  tar  mix- 
tore  or  oil.  Plastered  walls  on  the  outside 
of  buildings  may  be  thus  rendered  water- 
proof and  lasting  by  using  the  above  cheap 
paints,  and  after  one  or  two  coats,  it  will 
take  but  a  small  quantity  of  oil  paint  with 
lead,  to  make  a  fine  finish  with  a  smgle  coat 
of  any  desired  color.  Whenever  a  surface 
thus  rendered  impervious  by  this  cheap 
means,  is  painted  over  with  oil  and  lead,  a 
single  coat  npon  the  surface.  Instead  of  be- 


ing absorbed,  will  dry  in  a  thin  tough  film 
on  the  surface,  and  be  more  effective  than 
three  coats  of  the  same  paint  put  upon  an 
unprepared  surface,  which  like  that  of  com- 
mon wood- work,  absorbs  the  oil  from  the 
lead. —  Ohio  Farmer, 


Qood  Paint  for  Bxlck  Dwellings. 

A  WRiTBR  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  re- 
marking on  the  Milwaukie  brick  as  a  hand* 
some  building  material,  says  that  it  is  too 
expensive,  and  that  the  same  effect  can  be 
produced  by  a  cheap  kind  of  paint,  more 
suitable,  and  far  cheaper  for  coloring  brick 
than  oU  paint,  which  is  very  expensive.  He 
says,  oil  paint  is  expensive,  and  is  not,  when 
on,  just  the  thing  for  brick ;  but  a  paint  may 
be  made  for  hnck  without  any  oil,  mucn 
better  than  with.  The  brick  dwelling  in 
which  I  reside,  has  a  coat  of  paint  upon  it 
which  has  been  there  several  years,  and  is 
now  quite  as  fresh  as  when  painted,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  a  great  many  years  more. 
The  basis  of  the  paint  is  common  lime  mixed 
with  water.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  the  fixing 
ingredient.  The  requisite  shade  may  be 
made  by  adding  colors  used  by  house  paint- 
ers. I  have  now  in  my  mind  buildings  that 
have  been  standing  quite  a  long  time  with* 
out  the  renewal  of  paint.  The  composition 
costs  but  little  more  than  common  white- 
wash. The  same  may  be  varied  by  adding 
Yenitian  red,  or  yellow  ochre,  or  burnt  si- 
enna, (to  suit  the  taste,)  and  the  sulphate 
of  zinc.  This  paint  was  highly  commended 
by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing — ^good  authoritT 
in  such  matters.  It  forms  a  cement  with 
brick  which  nothing  but  the  severest  friction 
will  remove.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of 
buildings  with  Milwaukie  brick  fronts;  but 
have  noticed  a  dull,  rusty  look  about  the 
edges  of  the  brick  that  materially  destroys 
the  good  effect  of  the  cream  color.  A  much 
clearer  and  richer  cream  color  may  be  at- 
tained by  using  the  common  red  bnck  with 
this  composition,  with  yellow  ochre  for  the 
cbloring  matter.  For  country  houses,  a 
somewhat  more  lively  and  warmer  color  may 
be  obtfuned  by  the  addition  of  Yenitian  red 
to  the  ochre  in  small  portions. — Ibid. 

NoTs.— Tbefle  articles  on  Paints  are  reeommendad 
to  the  readers  as  wortbjr  of  consideration.  There  is  a 
sad  lack  of  attention  to  the  outside  omameniing  of 
many  of  our  dwellings  and  public  building;  careftil 
attention  to  which  wmud  exert  a  fine  moral  afieetd— £»• 
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Bcenerj,  Climate  and  Prodnotions  of  the 

JXottkk 


In  the  Western  Jaumal  and  Civilian,  pub- 
lished monthly  in  St.  Louis,  among  many 
valuable  papers,  there  is  one  which  at- 
tracted my  attention.  It  is  a  review,  by 
Dr.  Prout,  of  **The  Arctic  Searching  Expedi- 
tion; a  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  :  By  Sir  John  Richard- 
son." Instead  of  referring  to  the  book  it- 
self, not  now  at  hand,  I  have  marked  some 
of  Dr.  Front's  selections,  as  possessing  in- 
terest to  the  physiological  and  botanical 
readers  of  this  work : 

The  vegetation  of  this  district,  Athabasca 
Lake,  is  thus  described: — The  oaks,  the 
elms,  the  ashes,  the  Weymuth  pine,  and 
pitch  pine,  which  reach  the  Sackatchewan 
Dasin,  are  wanting  here,  and  the  balsam-fir 
is  rare  ;  but  as  these  trees  form  no  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  landscape  in  the  former 
quarter,  no  marked  change  m  the  woodland 
scenery  takes  place  in  any  part  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie river  district,  until  we  approach  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  sea.  The  white  spruce 
continues  to  be  the  predominating  tree  in 
dry  soils,  whether  rich  or  poor  ;  the  Bank- 
sian  pine  occupies  a  few  sandy  spots ;  the 
black  spruce  ssirts  the  marshes ;  and  the 
balsam-poplar  and  aspen  fringe  the  streams; 
the  latter  also  springs  up  in  places  where 
the  white  spruce  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  canoe-birch  becomes  less  abun- 
dant, is  found  chiefly  in  rocky  districts,  and 
is  very  scarce  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  It 
still,  however,  attains  a  good  size  in  the 
sheltered  valleys  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
up  to  the  sixty-fifth  parallel.  Willows, 
dwarf  birches,  alders,  roses,  brambles, 
gooseberries,  white  cornel,  and  mooseberry, 
form  the  underwood  on  the  margins  of  the 
forest ;  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
heath,  gorse  and  broom,  which  render  the 
English  wild  mund  so  gay.  On  the  bar- 
ren lands,  indeed,  the  heath  has  represen- 
tatives in  the  Lapland  rhododendron,  the 
Azalea^  Kalmia,  and  Andromeda  tetragonal 
but  these  are  almost  buried  among  the 
Camicuiarim  and  Oetraria  fdvaiie  of  the 
dry  spots,  or  the    Oetraria  iekmdioaf  and 


mosses  of  the  moister  places,  and  scarcely 
enrich  the  colors  of  the  distant  hills. 

The  clustered  nests  of  large  colonies  of 
the  republican  swallow  {Hirundo  fulva)  ad- 
here to  the  ledges  of  the  limestone  cliffs, 
and  the  bank  swallow  has  pierced  innumer- 
able holes  in  the  sandy  brows  [bluffs?] 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  temper- 
ature of  this  latitude,  60^  N.,  in  July,  from 
the  following  extract : — The  power  of  the 
sun  this  day,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  was  so 
great,  that  Mr.  Rae  and  I  were  glad  to  take 
shelter  in  the  water,  while  the  crews  were 
engaged  on  the  portages.  The  irritability 
of  the  human  frame  is  either  greater  in 
these  northern  latitudes,  or  the  sun,  not- 
withstanding its  obliquity,  acts  more  power- 
fully upon  it  than  near  the  equator ;  for  I  have 
never  felt  its  direct  rays  so  oppressive  within 
the  tropics  as  I  have  expenenced  them  to 
be  on  some  occasions  in  the  high  latitudes. 
The  luxury  of  bathing  at  such  times  is  not 
without  alloy ;  for  if  you  choose  the  mid- 
day, you  are  assailed  in  the  water  by  the 
Tabani,  who  draw  blood  in  an  instant  with 
their  formidable  lancets ;  and  if  you  select 
the  morning  or  evening,  then  clouds  of 
thirsty  musquitos,  hovenng  around,  fasten 
on  the  first  part  that  emerges.  Leeches 
also  infest  the  still  waters,  and  are  prompt 
in  their  aggressions. 

The  following  notice  of  the  limit  of  the 
Cerealia  is  interesting : — Barley  is  usually 
sown  here  (Fort  Simpson)  from  the  20th  to 
the  25th  of  May,  and  is  expected  to  be  ripe 
on  the  20th  of  August,  after  an  interval  of 
ninety-two  days.  In  some  seasons  it  has 
ripened  on  the  15th.  Oats,  which  take 
longer  time,  do  not  thrive  quite  so  well, 
and  wheat  does  not  come  to  maturity. 
Potatos  yield  well,  and  no  disease  has  as 
yet  afiected  them,  though  the  early  frosts 
sometimes  hurt  the  crop.  Barley,  in  fa- 
vorable seasons  gives  a  good  return  at  Fort 
Norman,  which  is  further  down  the  river ; 
and  potatos  and  various  garden  vegetables 
are  also  raised  there.  The  sixty-fifth  par- 
allel of  latitude  may,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Cerealia  in 
this  meridian ;  for  though  in  good  seasons, 
and  in  warm,  sheltered  spots,  a  little  bar- 
ley might  possibly  be  reared  at  Fort  Oood 
Hope,  the  attempts  hitherto  made  there 
have  failed.  In  Siberia  it  is  said  that  none 
of  the  com  tribe  are  found  north  of  60^. 
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But  in  Norway  barley  is  reported  to  be  cul- 
tivated, in  certain  districts,  under  the  sev- 
entieth parallel.  It  takes  three  months 
usually  to  ripen  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  on 
our  arrival  at  Fort  Simpson  we  found  it  in 
full  ^ar,  having  been  sown  seventy-five 
days  previously.  In  October,  1836,  a  pit 
sunk  by  Mr.  McPherson,  in  a  heavy  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  clay,  to  the  depth  of  six- 
teen feet  ten  inches,  revealed  ten  feet  seven 
inches  of  thawed  soil  on  the  surface,  and 
six  feet  three  inches  of  a  permanentlv  fro- 
zen layer,  beneath  which  the  ground  was 
not  frozen. 

In  nine  hours  after  leaving  Fort  Simpson 
our  party  gained  the  first  view  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  are  described  as  follows : 
— ^When  the  mountains  are  first  seen,  in  de- 
scending the  river,  they  present  an  assem- 
blage of  conical  peaks,  rising  apparently 
about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  valley  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  we  come  opposite  to  the 
end  of  the  first  mountain,  that  we  observe 
them  to  be  disposed  in  parallel  ridges,  hav- 
ing a  direction  of  about  south-southwest  and 
north -northeast ;  which  makes  an  angle  of 
rather  more  than  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
axis  of  the  great  chain,  from  which  they 
project  like  spurs.  The  circumstance  of  the 
valleys  pervading  the  chain  transversely, 
though  with  more  or  less  of  ascent,  ex- 
plains the  reason  of  the  principal  rivers  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  having 
their  sources  beyond  the  axis  of  the  range, 
and  flowing  through  it.  From  some  pas- 
sages in  Dr.  Hooker's  letters  I  infer  that 
the  Himalayas  have  a  similar  configura- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  from  the  following  account, 
that  a  student  of  nature  may  find  more  to 
interest  him  in  this  ice-bound  region  than 
he  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  boldest  closet 
reveries: — As  has  been  already  said,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  forest  does  not  alter 
m  the  descent  of  the  Mackenzie.  The 
white  spruce  continues  to  be  the  chief  tree* 
In  this  quarter  it  attains  a  girth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  and  a  bight  of  about  sixty  in  a 
growth  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  years, 
as  shown  by  the  annual  layers  of  wood. 
One  tree  cut  down  in  a  sheltered  valley  near 
Clark's  Hill,  measured  the  unusual  length 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  but 
was  comparatively  slender.  Most  of  the 
timber  is  twisted,  particularly  where  the 


tre«s  grow  in  exposed  situations.  The 
Banksian  pine  was  not  traced  to  the  north 
of  Great  iBear  Lake  River;  but  the  black 
spruce,  in  a  stunted  form,  is  found  on  the 
borders  of  swamps  as  far  as  the  woods  ex- 
tend. The  dogwood,  silvery  oleaster,  (JSi' 
cBognus  argenUa,)  Shepherdia.  and  Afnelan- 
chier  grow  on  banks  that  in  Europe  would 
be  covered  with  gorse  and  broom,  and  the 
southern  Salix  Candida  is  replaced  by  the 
more  luxuriant  and  much  handsomer  Salix 
speciosa,  which  is  the  prince  of  the  willow 
family. 

Besides  these  the  Hedyaarum  Jdackenzu 
and  bareale,  the  Dryas  Drummondii,  the 
Androsace  Chamsejasmi,  Calipso  borealls, 
the  lady -slipper,  (Cypripedium,)  and  many 
other  flowering  plants  adorn,  and  manj 
feathered  inhabitants  enliven  the  forests  of 
this  district  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic. 

"  The  cheerful  and  familiar  Sylvia  <B9liva 
is  one  of  the  earliest  arrivals  in  springy* 
coming  in  company  with  the  well  known 
i'  merican  robin,  ( Turdua  migraioritUf)  and 
the  purple  and  rusty  grackles.  A  little  la* 
ter,  the  varied  thrush  makes  its  appearance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  white- 
bellied  swallow  {Hirundo  bioolor)  breeds,  at 
Fort  Norman,  in  holes  of  rotten  trees  ;  and 
the  Sialia  arctica,  a  representative  of  the 
blue-bird,  so  common  in  the  United  States, 
enlivens  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  com- 
ing, however,  not  from  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
but  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mounttiin  range.  On  the  Mackenzie,  there 
is  an  intermingling  of  the  floras  of  both 
coasts,  as  well  as  of  the  migratory  feathered 
tribes,  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  not  proT* 
ing  a  barrier  to  either.'* 


Qypaum,  or  Piaster  of  Paris. 

Gtpsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  difiers  from 
the  carbonate  of  lime  (marble)  in  this  re- 
spect :  when  heated,  it  retains  its  acid,  while 
the  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  the  pro* 
cess. 

Gypsum  is  widely  difi'used,  and  in  some 
localities  is  found  in  immense  quantities. 
Near  Windsor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix,  and  on  the  Avon,  these  rivers  are 
distinguished  by  lofty  cliffs  of  this  mineral. 
The  undulating  appearance  of  that  region 
of  country  is  attributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  numerous  swallow  holes  and  sinkings 
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which  hare  heen  produced  bj  a  gradual 
solution  and  removal,  by  surface  water  or 
by  springs,  of  ^he  gypsum  from  beneath. 
So  in  the  Cumberland  basin,  in  some  parts 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  along  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  and  the 
base  of  the  Helderberg  limestone  in  west- 
em  New  York.  At  Cape  Desmoiselles,  up 
and  down  the  river  are  cliffs  of  gypsum, 
eighty  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  In 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  Salmon  river,  quar- 
ries and  swallow  pits  occur.  The  surface 
here  is  described  as  abounding  in  sinks  and 
pits,  like  round  artificial  wells,  from  one  to 
twelve  feet  deep.  "One  great  hollow  rim 
seems  to  encircle  the  area  over  which  were 
spread  these  smaller  ponds  and  pits,  inter- 
mixed with  ravines  and  cliffs,  caused  by 
the  pits  falling  or  merging  into  one-another. 
While  portions  of  the  deposit  were  being 
dissolved  out  in  detail,  and  carried  off 
through  the  porous  wells,  the  whole  area 
was  sinking  in  a  mass,  destined  no  doubt 
in  time  to  become  one  of  those  extensive 
ponds  or  swallows,  such  as  I  had  previously 
seen  on  the  rich  land  east  of  the  Amherst 
marshes,  and  in  the  country  above  Windsor, 
in  Nova  Scotia."  In  the  last  named  place 
it  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  being  car- 
ried in  its  rough  state  into  Maine  and  else- 
where, thereby  avoiding  the  duties  laid 
upon,  the  importation  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles. 

Whether  gypsum  is  a  fertilizer  or  only  an 
amelioraUr  seems  to  be  questioned.  But 
the  fact  is  abundantly  shown  that  it  tends, 
when  properly  applied,  to  improve  the 
growth  of  various  crops.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick the  farmers  do  not  avail  themselves 
rery  extensively  of  this  mineral.  Some 
experiments  there  seem  to  exhibit  no  proofe 
of  marked  effects,  while  in  other  instances 
oats  and  grass  have  received  very  decided 
benefit.  In  one  instance  it  is  reported  to 
have  produced  a  crop  of  clover  where  none 
had  before  been  seen.  In  Maryland  the 
application  of  a  bushel  to  an  acre  is  said  to 
have  produced  wonderful  effects;  and  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  its  application 
has  been  productive  of  good  on  limestone 
soils.  In  New  Brunswick  are  found  grow- 
ing upon  the  pure  gypsum,  young  and 
healthy  trees,  as  well  as  large  and  old  ey- 
press  trees  and  white  birehes,  with  some 
firs  of  a  luxuriant  growth. 


RiMABKB. — Gypsum  also  occurs  in  our 
own  state,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  where  it  is  ex- 
tensively worked  for  arcbiteclnral  and  agri- 
cultural purposes.  It  is  not  my  intention  at 
this  time  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
question  of  its  action  upon  plants,  but 
merely  to  indicate  a  few  of  its  uses,  and  to 
urge  its  application  by  gardeners  and  by 
farmers,  as  a  supply  of  the  ground  plaster 
may  now  be  obtained  at  the  store  of  the  broth- 
ers Marsh,  corner  Fourth  and  Sycamore* 
Cincinnati. 

It  is  a  valuable  component  of  all  com- 
posts. 

It  is  a  disinfecting  agent :  hence  a  valua- 
ble manure,  because  it  absorbs  ammoniacal 
gases  and  retains  them  for  the  food  of 
plants. 

It  is  known  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 

upon  most  kinds  of  vegetation. 

For  experiment,  about  towns  especially, 
where  it  can  always  be  obtained,  the  mag- 
ma or  soft  mass,  the  refuse  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  soda  water,  has  been  obtained,  and 
found  to  have  been  very  serviceable. — £o. 


«»- 


Ooloring  Matter  of  Plants. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly  enough,  that 
vegetables  create  what  animals  borrow. 
From  the  elements  composing  the  inorganic 
world,  the  plant  elaborates  the  albumen,  the 
gluten,  and  the  fatty  matter  which  consti- 
tute the  flesh  of  animals.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar green  coloring  matter  found  in  plants, 
easily  observable  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, generally  as  minute  oval  or  rounded 
green  globules,  which  has  been  termed 
chlorophyUt  or  green  resin  of  plants.  It  is 
easily  obtained  by  stripping  off  the  rind,  or 
sheath  of  any  of  our  common  classes,  and 
then  lightly  scraping  the  denuded  part.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  composed  of  a  col- 
oring matter  combined  with  a  vegetable  fat 
capable  of  crystallising.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter of  chlorophyle,  is  found  by  M.  Verdil  to 
present  the  greatest  analogies  with  the  red 
coloring  principle  of  the  blood;  thus  bring- 
ing us  one  step  nearer  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  proposition,  that  every  oompound 
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found  in  the  snimal  frame,  is  first  formed  in 
the  vegetable.  ThiBcoloringiuattermay  be 
easily  isolated,  by  precipitating  the  boiling 
solution  of  cbloropbyle  in  alcohol,  by  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  ;  the  alcohol 
retains  the  fat;  the  coloring  matter,  precipi- 


tated by  the  lime,  mB;y  be  Beptnted  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  'wfaicfa 
dlBBolves  it,  forming  a  colored  Btrattun  at 
the  top  of  the  liquid;  by  eTaporatin^  the 
ether,  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect purity. — Armals  of  Seienet. 


|5oinolflgt]. 


PART  OF  TBB  RBFOBTS  FROH  PBinTBTZ.VAinA. 

TO  THE  AKEBICAN  POUOLOGIOAL  SOCIITY. 


Ths  beayy  limestone  soils  of  the  larger 
valleys  are  not  so  fully  favorable  to  the 
heallh  and  bearing  of  fruit  trees  as  the  su- 
perincumbent ehaly  strata.  The  limestone 
clay — most  productive  as  it  is  of  grain — 
seemt)  too  strong  and  rich  to  suit  exactly  the 
simpler  tastes  of  fruit  trees.  Wild  fruits  of 
superior  flavor  are  abundant  on  the  debris 
of  shales  and  slates  around  the  valleys,  while 
in  tbe  limestone  floor  they  are  sparse.  In 
the  lap  of  tbe  mountains,  too,  some  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  frosts  do 
not  occur  so  late  in  the  spring  or  so  early  in 
autumn ;  the  steep  mount^n  in  close  prox- 
imity seems  to  radiate  warmth  enough  to 
repel  moderate  frosts.*  Yet  many  sorts  of 
apple  and  pear,  and  most  plums  and  grapes— 
fj-uits  that  will  bear  high  feeding — are  of  su- 
perior quality  in  the  valley  grounds.  On 
rooky  hilb  and  ridges  in  the  valley  where 
tbe  soil  is  naturally  well  drained  by  tbe 
cavernous  limestone  beneath,  cherries  and 

fieaches  do  well — yielding  finer  specimens  of 
mil  thau  on  the  mountain  slopes,  where  the 
trees  are  ezbansted  by  constant  bearing. 


*0r  parhapa  Ihii  ntnatiDn  enablM  llui  ecld  mil  to 
How  dawn  inlo  tlia  TiUay.  and  thua  depress  ttw  tempa* 
isian  of  tha  lower  pnltiaii.— Ed.  W.  H.  Rsmw. 


Supply  qfFruil. — Within  ten  years  manv 
apple  orchards  have  been  planted,  and  moch 
grafting  has  been  done.  Previously  moat  of 
Uie  orchards  consisted  of  seedling  fruils,  and 
among  the  thousands  of  these  seedlings  we 
find  one  here  and  there  of  fine  quality. 

A])ples  do  well — yielding,  I  should  aay, 
two  full  crops,  and  failing  entirely  once  in 
five  years.  Pears  bear  equally  well.  Cher- 
ries and  plums  very  seldom  fail.  Peaches, 
a  failure  about  every  other  year.  Grapes 
are  very  certain. 

A  family  of  eight  persons,  having  free  use 
of  fruits  during  the  entire  season,  consumes 
three  bushels  of  apples  to  one  of  wheat,  and 
in  proportion  of  other  fruita,  and  with  the 

freatest  advantage  to  their  health.*  But  ire 
ave  scarcely  an  approach  to  such  a  supply. 
It  would  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  conntry, 
morally  and  socially,  if  we  had. 

We  all  have  strong  appetites  for  fruit,  and 
plenty  of  it  we  all  need ;  but  begging  and 
plundering  violate  the  conscience,  and  tmg' 
ular  burned  gorgings  of  unripe  and  green 
fruit  fret  the  stomach. 

Diffieuitiei. — We  have  a  moderste  than 
of  the  insects,  diseases,  etc.,  which  dislarf) 
&nit  trees,  and  agsisst  which  it  is  maa'a 
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} present  lot  to  contend ;  jet  we  are  exempt 
rem  many  that  are  injarious  elsewhere. 

Apple  orchards  grow  well  everywhere. 
The  worst  enemies  to  the  trees  are  the  plow 
and  the  ax,  the  first  crushing  through  and 
shearing  of  the  roots,  in  the  frequent  pro- 
cess of  summer  fallowing  for  grain ;  and  the 
latter,  used  to  hack  off  the  dead  limbs,  usu- 
ally leaves  the  stumps  split  and  chipped  up 
so  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  rain.  Cater- 
pillars are  not  numerous,  and  are  easily  de- 
stroyed. Aphides  seldom  injure  any  shoots 
but  the  over-luxuriant  and  crowded  ones 
that  follow  the  severe  use  of  the  pruning 
knife  and  grafting  saw.  Canker-worms  and 
borers  are  unknown  here.  Sawyer-worms, 
however,  sometimes  cut  off  young  trees, 
especially  where  raw  chip-dirt  has  been 
used.  I  think  the  most  obnoxious  pest  we 
have  in  apple  culture  is  the  worm  at  the 
core  ;  in  some  seasons  very  few  summer  or 
fiUl  apples  are  clear  of  it. 

Px  ABs — Are  scarce,  but  do  well  when  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  naturally.  There  has 
been  no  blight  (except  in  rank  young  shoots) 
for  many  years.  Trees  trained  to  long  un- 
shaded stems  do  not  ffrow  well ;  the  bark 
dries,  and  growth  gradually  ceases.  Raw 
manure,  and  especiallv  strong  animal  ma- 
nure, I  have  found  to  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  growth  and  health  of  the  pear-tree. 

Plums — Are  much  planted  and  are  very 
fine.  The  larger  kinds  rot  in  wet  seasons ; 
the  smaller  ones  do  not;  per  contra — ^the 
larger  kinds  (which  usually  have  large 
leaves)  do  not  suffer  from  leaf-blight,  while 
amaller  ones  do  to  a  very  wide  extent.  The 
leaves  blight  and  fall  off  before  the  fruit 
ripens,  often  leaving  nothing  at  all  on  the 
branches  but  the  fruit.  Dunnff  the  u;rowing 
weather  of  August  and  September,  the  trees 
commence  a  new  growth,  blossoming  as  in 
spring ;  but  this  growth  is  arrested  in  its 
midst  by  frost,  which,  acting  on  the  trees 
in  this  unprepared  state,  full  of  watery  sap, 
destroys  them  by  thousands. 

The  black  knots  are  occasionally  seen  on 
trees  brought  from  counties  north  or  east  of 
Center.  It  has  broken  out  for  me  at  inter- 
vals during  ten  years,  but  I  have  always 
cut  it  away  promptly,  and  it  has  never 
spread ;  but  I  have  seen  sprouts  or  seed- 
lings from  diseased  trees,  m  which  it  ap- 
peared to  be  too  deeply  seated  for  eradica- 
tion.   The  curculio  is  as  destructive  here  as 


in  other  places,  seldom  leaving  a  plum,  if 
suffered  to  work  unmolested.  The  plan  of 
keeping  small  swine  in  the  plum  yard,  has 
been  tried  here  for  five  years,  and  with  en- 
tire success.  The  insects  are  not  entirely 
driven  off,  but  they  are  reduced  so  much 
that  they  hardly  thin  out  the  fruit  as  much 
as  is  desirable. 

Peaches — Have  done  but  ill  with  us  for 
some  years  past.  The  yellows  have  swept 
off  thousands  of  trees,  and  those  remaining 
are  weakened  so  much  by  the  curled  leaf  in 
spring  (as  plums  are  by  leaf-blight)  that  we 
rarely  enjoy  good  peaches.  We  have  some 
hope  that  we  are  through  the  worst  in  re- 
gard to  these  diseases. 

Gbafxs  and  Chkbrixb  do  extremely  well. 

KOTBS   ON   PARTICULAR   VARIETIES. 

Summer  Applet, — The  American  Summer 
Pearmain  is  not  so  fine  here  as  described — 
but  good.  Bough  and  filush  and  Summer 
Rose  are  very  fine,  fair,  and  productive. 
The  latter  is  the  best  apple  between  Yellow 
Harvest  and  Summer  Queen,  (both  of  which 
are  excellent  here)  and  with  us,  at  least,  it 
proves  to  be  an  excellent  bearer.  English 
Codlin  coddles  here  as  well  as  in  its  native 
land,  where  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for 
its  supreme  excellence  as  a  stewing  apple, 
but  it  is  often  blotched  and  knotty.  Summer 
apples  of  the  best  English  sorts,  invariably 
become  too  acid  under  our  sun  [  !  ]  Red 
Astrachan  (from  north  of  Europe)  is  acid 
and  dry. 

AfUumn  Apples. — ^We  have  a  Butter  Ap- 
ple here  that  is  valuable  in  its  season,  for 
cider  and  apple-butter.  Sweet  Russet  is  an 
excellent  apple  for  cooking  in  cider.  Both 
are  fair  and  great  bearers.  The  Rambo,  the 
Smoke-house,  and  Fall  Pippin,  are  preferred 
to  all  others  of  the  season,  for  the  table  (so 
far  as  varieties  have  been  proved  here.) 
Republican  Pippin  teems  to  bear  but  poorly, 
and  the  first-fruits  at  least  are  not  fair. 

Winter  Apples. — ^Newtown  Pippin  is  often 
inferior.  If  the  stem  of  this  tree  is  trimmed 
up  to  full  standard  bight,  the  bark  becomes 
very  dry  and  rough,  and  the  top  seems  to 
starve  even  in  strong  soil.  Rhode  Island 
Qreening,  Bellefleur,  Spitzenberff,  are  fully 
up  to  their  characters  here.  FaTlen-walder 
is  a  ^eat  bearer  of  very  fair  large  apples, 
wantmg  flavor.  The  Winter  [Autumn  ?] 
Strawl^rry  and  American  Golden  Russet 
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are  fine  bearers  and  excellent  fruits.  Michael 
Henry  Pippin,  Sweet  Vandervere,  and  Cart- 
house,  and  Qolden  Russet  (so  called)  are 
extraordinary  bearers.  The  Michael  Henry 
is  mild,  rich,  sweet,  and  not  so  high-flavored 
as  Ladies'  Sweet.  Carthoose  or  Romanite 
keeps  very  well,  but  it  has  more  juice  than 
flavor,  and  is  of  small  size,  yet  it  is  a  val- 
uable apple. 

Cherries, — I  note  little  difference  in  our 
experience  from  the  general  appreciation  of 
particular  varieties.  Black  Tartarian  bears 
here  even  better  than  Black  £agle,  and 
Elton  seems  as  hardy  as  any. 

Plume, — It  does  not  answer,  by  any  means, 
to  judge  these  by  one  or  two  years'  exhibit 
of  their  fruit,  some  sorts  vary  so  greatly  ; 
among  these  Lawrence  Gage  and  Red  Gage. 
Washington  maintains  its  character  pretty 
well,  provided  it  does  not  rot.  Green  Gage 
varies.  So  does  the  Apricot  plum,  which 
is  always  too  acid,  and  is  not  fit  for  culinary 
use,  being  a  cling. 

Qtapes. — The  CaUnoba  is  often  too  late  in 
ripening.  The  rank  growth  of  the  Isabella 
does  not  always  mature,  and  is  sometimes 
winter-killed.  York  Madeira  is  fuHv  equal 
to  either  in  flavor,  (though  differing)  and  is 
earlier,  very  hardy  and  prolific. 

William  G.  Waring. 

BoALSBVRG,  C«nter  County,  i'ennayivaoia. 


CuMBERLAin)  NuRSEKiES,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  { 

SSeptember  8,  1852.  i 

In  submitting;  a  report  upon  the  various 
fruits  of  this  district,  1  would  remark,  that 
owing  to  the  past  unusually  severe  winter, 
followed  by  a  cold  and  frosty  spring,  many 
of  our  fruits  have  been  injured,  and  there- 
fore a  satisfactory  report  on  many  Peaches, 
Pears,  and  other  fruits  new  to  this  section, 
must  be  postponed  for  another  season.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  collect  such  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  fruits  of  this  district,  as  my 
limited  experience  and  observations  may 
furnish  ;  and  should  I,  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  pursue  pomology  honestly,  discard  or 
take  exceptions  to  varieties  of  which  other 
pomologists  have  spoken  more  favorably  and 
considered  worthy  of  cultivation,  I  would 
respectfully  claim  their  indulgence,  and  beg 
them  to  believe  that  my  remarks  are  given 
from  strictly  honest  motives.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a  course  will  govern  all  the 
Committees  of  the  Pomulogical  Congress, 


and  if  pursued,  a  mass  of  facts  will  be  made 
public  which  will  promote  the  cause  and  in* 
spire  confidence,  especially  in  those  who  will 
not  be  present  to  participate  in  the  proceed* 
ings. 

I  shall  commence  with  some  of  our  Seed* 
ling  Apples,  and  such  as  are  confined  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  state. 

1.  Rule's  Summer  Sweeting — Origin  on 
the  farm  of  Jesse  Rule,  of  Cumberiand 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Much  boasted  of  by 
some,  size  medium,  color  yellow,  form  ob- 
long ;  season  August ;  tree  a  fine  ffrower,  in 
which  I  presume  some  of  its  merits  consist. 
I  consider  it  third-rate,  and  would  not  plant 
it  at  all. 

2.  White  Spice. — This  is  a  noble  summer 
apple  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  further 
than  the  orchard  of  H.  H.  Bowman,  of  Cum* 
berland  county,  Pennsylvania.  Size  lar^ge, 
regular,  round,  somewhat  flattened,  sub- 
acid, with  a  peculiar  spicy  and  agreeable 
flavor,  coming  in  as  almost  first-rate ;  sea- 
son, September;  I  would  plant  one  in  an 
orchard  of  twenty-five  trees  for  home  use, 
and  for  market,  many  more.  [Spice  Sweet  ?] 

3.  Lancaster  Queen. — I  am  led  to  believe 
that  this  oridnated  in  Lancaster  county,  of 
tliis  state.  It  is  much  like  Summer  Queen 
in  flavor,  season,  and  general  character,  but 
has  a  longer  stem,  is  not  quite  so  large,  and 
the  tree  grows  very  difierently ;  it  has  also 
a  peculiar  spicy  flavor,  which  the  Summer 
Queen  has  not,  [?]  in  consequence  of  which 
some  prefer  it.  it  may  yet  prove  synoi.yoi* 
ous  with  some  other. 

4.  Early  Red  Sweeting.— This  I  find 
throughout  the  central  part  of  this  state, 
and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  its 
origin.  It  is  rather  a  fair  second-rate  sweet 
apple,  very  early  and  prolific,  of  mediam 
size ;  I  do  not  consider  it  worthy  a  place  in 
a  small  collection. 

6.  Red  Ox  Apple — Of  Mifflin  county,  in 
this  state,  is  much  praised  by  some  ,*  but  as 
it  comes  at  the  same  time  with  the  Queen 
Apples,  and  is  inferior  to  them,  further  re- 
marks are  unnecessary. 

6.  Cumberland  Seedling — I  can  not  traee 
further  than  th^i  orchard  of  Mr.  Hull,  Cum- 
berland county,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  now 
think  the  original  tree  stands ;  the  fnui  is 
second-rate,  sub-acid,  form  rather  flat,  al- 
ways perfect,  uniform  in  sise ;  October  to 
December;  tree  grows  finely,  very  hand- 
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Bome,  a  great  bearer.     I  should  consider  it 
an  acquisition  for  market. 

7.  Pink  Sweeting. — Quite  a  small  apple, 
but  unsurpassed  for  perfect  form  and  pro- 
digious crops,  with  beautiful  red  and  pink 
stripes  ;  it  is  of  a  pleasant  spicy,  sweet  fla- 
Tor  ;  perhaps  only  second-rate,  yet  from  its 
perfect  and  uniform  sise,  together  with  its 
great  bearing  qualities,  it  might  be  consid- 
ered worth  plantini^  as  an  autumn  sweet  ap- 
ple, and  for  stock  feeding,  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best.  Originated  with  William  Kel- 
ler, of  this  county ;  season,  September  and 
October. 

8.  Imperial  Vandervere — Of  Adams  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  no  doubt  a  seedling  of  the 
Smoke-house,  and  as  the  season  is  much  the 
same,  also  the  appearance  and  flavor,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  would  be  justified  in  giving 
a  preference  to  that  old  and  favorite  Penn- 
sylvania apple.  If  there  be  any  difference, 
it  is  rather  a  coarser  apple  with  me.  [This 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  Vandervere  of 
Downing.] 

9.  Better  than  Qood — Evidently  one  of 
the  very  best  winter,  sub- acid,  table-apples 
now  under  cultivation  in  central  Pennsylva- 
nia. Size  medium,  color  white,  form  regu- 
larly round,  with  a  slight  taper  toward  the 
calyx ;  tree  rather  slender,  and  somewhat 
irregular  in  growth,  but  forms  a  €ne  and 
spreading  tree  which  produces  (if  it  has  a 
fault)  too  great  a  crop  to  give  them  the  true 
flavor,  yet  by  judicious  pruning  this  can 
easily  be  obviated.  I  first  received  it  from 
Lancaster  county,  but  can  not  trace  it  to  its 
true  origin,  but  once  received  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  apple  called  Juicy  Btie,  which  stri- 
kinglv  corresponded  with  this  ;  such  would 
eertamly  be  an  appropriate  name. 

10.  Lancaster  Greening, — This  fine,  har- 
dy, vigorous  and  prodigious  beiiring  variety, 
was  fruiting  for  years  in  the  orchard  of  Da- 
Tid  Longenecker,  of  Lampeter  township, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
its  greenness  and  long  holding  in  autumn,  in 
spite  of  frost,  it  was  never  gathered,  until 
on  an  occasion  when  apples  were  extremely 
scarce,  they  were  gathered  (with  permission 
of  D.  L.)  by  my  father.  The  result  was, 
that  in  April  and  May,  these  apples  were 
prime.  Size  medium,  very  regular  and  fair, 
tapering  considerably  to  the  calyx;  color 
green,  with  numerous  spots  and  blotches; 
flesh  green,  juicy,  sub^seid,  with  quite  a 


pleasant  second-rate  flavor  ,*  fruits  very  well 
even  when  young,  and  will  keep  till  April 
and  May  with  ease. 

11.  Heterich. — Raised  from  seed  by  a 
Mrs.  Heterich,  of  this  county,  about  twenty 
years  ago ;  it  is  considered  a  decided  favor- 
ite by  those  who  have  been  propagating  it 
since,  but  I  can  not  think  it  above  second- 
rate.  As  it  is  of  medium  to  large  size,  a 
fine  bearer,  always  perfect,  and  of  a  fine 
yellow  color,  it  might  be  worthy  of  note  as 
a  market  apple ;  form  is  regular,  round,  a 
little  flattened,  flavor  slightly  acid,  and  in 
use  from  November  to  January.  Tree  an 
irregular  grower  but  fine  bearer. 

12.  Pitteburg  Pippin.— Said  to  have  been 
introduced  about  Pittsburg  fifty  years  ago, 
by  an  old  Swiss  grafter,  who  stated  that  he 
brought  it  from  his  father-land.  However, 
all  that  I  can  trace  in  ihis  vicinity,  and  in  a 
few  adjacent  counties  in  Maryland,  seem  to 
be  about  the  boundary  line  of  Lancaster  and 
Dauphin  counties,  where  it  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation for  thirty-five  years,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  old  Swiss  is  right,  and  it  was 
sent  from  Pittsburg  many  years  ago  to  some 
of  the  enterprising  old  German  pomologists. 
Its  character  seems  at  times  to  betoken  a 
foreign  origin  here,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
less  productive  than  some  others,  and  has  a 
deficiency  in  its  core ;  yet  its  fine  size,  and 
high,  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavor,  make  it  a 
great  favorite  for  early  winter  ;  and  were  it 
it  as  prolific  as  the  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
would  supersede  that  variety.  Size  large, 
form  flat,  tapering  to  the  calyx,  color  green- 
ish white,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  flesh 
before  ripe  breaking,  but  becoming  very 
tender,  juicy  and  pleasant ;  season  Novem- 
ber to  February. 

13.  Cut  Pippin. — ^Named  from  a  peculiar 
mark  running  round  the  fruit,  as  if  a  string 
had  been  drawn  round  the  apple,  and  had 
been  overgrown,  leaving  a  distinct  seam. 
Many  consider  it  first-rate ;  but  I  do  not,  I 
never  found  it  more  than  second,  and  some- 
times only  third-rate.  Size  medium  to  lai  ge, 
color  green,  flesh  juicy,  sub-acid,  and  of 
quite  a  green  cast,  fruit  always  perfect,  tree 
very  vigorous  and  productive;  season  De- 
cember to  April.  It  is  here  known  as  West's 
Spitzenberg,  Honemacker  Pippin,  Hayma- 
ker, etc.,  etc.,  and  by  the  old  German  farm- 
ers of  ihh  section,  Hommacher  Apfel  I 
can  not  trace  its  origin — all  I  can  learn  is. 
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that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hommacher, 
raised  it ;  yet  where  this  person  lives,  or  did 
live,  I  can  not  ascertain. 

14.  Fallen-walder  [Fallawater,  Talpehock- 
en]. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  prolific, 
showy  market  apples  we  now  have ;  although 
but  second-rate  in  flavor,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
culture.  This  apple,  which  really  originated 
in  Bucks  county,  on  the  border  of  a  fallen 
forest,  (hence  its  name,)  is  stated  by  an  em- 
inent pomologist  to  be  of  medium  size,  and 
to  have  originated  at  Columbia,  in  this  state, 
which  is  erroneous. 

16.  White  CaUin — Originated,  I  believe, 
in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland ;  it  is  an 
apple,  which  with  them  is  evidently  as  fine 
an  early  winter  or  late  fall  table  apple  as 
can  possibly  be  produced.  Size  small,  color 
pure  white,  form  oblong,  flesh  tender,  break- 
mg.  QTid  abounding  wUh  a  rich,  pleasant,  sub- 
acid juice.  Tree  a  fine  grower  and  great 
bearer,  fruit  always  perfect. 

16.  Shipley  Green. — Origin  so  far  as  as- 
certained, Frederick  county,  Maryland.  A 
medium  sized,  oblong,  red  and  rusty  winter 
apple,  sour  to  excess,  yet  it  has  its  friends ; 
and  p  'rhaps  when  we  consider  that  it  will 
keep  as  long  as  wished,  and  when  fully  mel- 
low, can  be  eaten  with  some  satisfaction,  and 
that  it  will  bake  quite  well,  and  consider  the 
perfect  growth  of  the  tree  and  its  great 
Dearing  qualities,  it  may  still  find  a  place 
among  the  long  keepers. 

17.  Herman. — Originated  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Herman,  of  Silver  Spring  township, 
Cumbeiland  county.  Size  medium,  form 
oblong,  color  fine,  red  striped,  on  green 
ground.  Tree  a  fair  grower  and  very  pro- 
lific, producing  uniform  fruit,  always  per- 
fect. Flesh  rather  greenish,  tender,  juicy, 
and  of  high  flavor.  By  some  it  is  consid- 
ered first-rate,  but  I  do  not  so  estimate  it ; 
yet  I  think  it  deserving  of  wider  dissemina- 
tion.   Season,  December  to  April. 

18.  Autumn  Romanite. — Originated  on 
the  farm  of  Jacob  Nicely,  Cumberland 
county.  Size  medium,  form  round,  some- 
what flattened,  color  a  beautiful  red,  flesh 
yellow,  very  pleasant,  but  not  quite  first- 
rate  ;  tree  very  prolific ;  season,  September; 
hence  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
general  favorite. 

19.  Red  Favorite. — A  fine  red  flat  apple, 
of  medium  size,  and  such  a  pleasant  juicy 
8ub-acid  flavor  as  to  gain  general  favor,  but 


it  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  Catlin,  Better 
than  Good,  Rambo,  etc.  I  do  not  think  it 
any  better,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  aniform 
in  its  growth.  I  consequently  can  not  suppose 
it  will  be  much  more  widely  disseminated. 
Origin  on  my  father's  farm. 

20.  Miflfiin  King. — Originated  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Kofifman,  of  Kishacoquilis  Valley^ 
Mifilin  county.  From  the  flavor,  appearance 
of  the  tree,  etc.,  it  is  evidently  a  seedling 
of  the  Rambo,  but  ripens  a  little  earlier ;  is 
not  quite  so  large,  oblong  in  form,  and  to 
my  judgment,  a  better  and  more  pleasant 
apple  than  its  parent.  I  do  not  know  of  its 
bemg  tested  out  of  its  original  section,  mj 
trees  not  yet  being  of  a  fruiting  age.  Size 
small,  color  of  the  Rambo,  perhaps  rather 
more  red,  fruit  oblong,  flesh  remarkably 
tender,  juicy  and  pleasant — first-rate.  I  w  ill 
venture  this,  and  stand  the  criticism  of  oth- 
ers who  have  eaten  it.  Season,  October  to 
December. 

21.  Gully  Apple. — A  highly  boasted  ap-> 
pie,  which  originated  in  a  field  of  Mr.  Mill- 
ner,  of  Lancaster  county,  by  the  side  of  a 
deep  gully ;  hence  its  name.  I  have  lost  the 
description  eiven  me.  This  season  I  had  a 
few  apples,  but  so  imperfect  that  I  can  not 
give  the  form.  Size  small  to  medium,  color 
white,  with  fine  blush,  flesh  juicy  and  white. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  a  good  apple. 
Season,  August. 

22.  Fronclin. — The  original  tree  is  yet 
standing  in  Lampeter  township,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania;  known  to  be  over 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  a  few  years  ago 
was  yet  sound,  and  in  full  bearing.  About 
six  years  ago  I  cultivated  it  for  sale,  hut 
considered  it  rather  acid  for  a  Septemher 
apple,  and  stopped  its  culture ;  for  the  last 
few  years  I  find  the  young  trees  planted, 
bending  with  the  perfect  crop,  until  the 
whole  tree  is  made  conspicuous  by  the  red 
beauties.  I  believe  I  have  never  yet  seen 
an  imperfect  apple  of  this  kind.  Size  me* 
dium,  form  regular,  round,  color  a  pure 
bright  red,  flesh  yellowish,  rather  acid  until 
fully  ripe,  but  of  a  rich  vinous  flavor,  fruit 
always  perfect,  smooth  and  fair,  trees  very 
prolific,  even  when  young,  as  well  as  a  rapid 
and  fine  grower.    Season,  September. 

23.  Goodyear's  Seedling. — Original  tree 
stands  at  the  door  of  a  gentleman  of  this 
name,  and  produces  heavy  crops  of  a  fine, 
perfect  growing  apple,  of  medium  size,  fine 
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red  color,  firm,  joicj  flesh,  of  feoood-rate 
flavor,  bmt  will  keep  until  April,  which  is  a 
good  quality,  and  in  this  section  it  is  much 
esteemed.  Perhaps  it  combines  as  many 
good  qualities  as  some  others.  The  tree  is 
one  of  the  finest  growers  now  under  culti  • 
vation.  It  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested 
firom  its  original  position. 

CHXBmnw. — ^Triumph  of  Cumberland.—* 
About  thirty  years  ago,  or  probably  loneer, 
(the  originator  is  not  living,)  Henry  Lechler 
raised  from  some  choice  seeds  a  few  young 
cherry-trees,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Stiles, 
who  owned  a  country-seat  near  Carlisle ;  Mr. 
8.  earefoUy  reared  the  trees,  and  afterward 
sold  the  property  to  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land for  an  almshouse.  These  trees  still  ex- 
ist, and  in  the  garden  now  stands  the  origi- 
nal stock  of  this  great  and  noted  cherry.  It 
is  disseminated  throughout  this  county  under 
the  names  of  Monstrous  May,  Brenn^ban's 
May,  Steret's  May,  etc.,  etc.,  and  some 
years  ago,  it  was  named  by  a  nurseryman, 
Cumberland  Seedling;  but  as  he  saw  we 
were  in  an  age  of  humbug,  and  felt  a  dis- 
position to  move  with  the  age,  he  paid  it 
a  higher  compliment  by  calling  it  Triumph 
of  (^mberlaad,  under  which  name  I  shall 
recognise  it  hereafter,  as  it  has  been  most 
disseminated  with  this  cognomen* 

David  Miller,  Jr. 

DowHUMnowm  Chutek  Co.,  ) 
September  13th,  1852  \ 

Having  returned  from  a  short  pomological 
tour  through  this  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Lancaster,  it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty 
to  fulfill  my  promise. 

Armed  with  a  basket  of  the  best  Dear- 
bom's  Seedling  and  Bartletts,  I  was  ready 
for  a  comparison,  whenever  that  oft-repeat- 
ed expression,  "I  have  one  of  the  best 
pears,"  was  heard.  But  one  man  was  found 
who  did  not  acknowledge,  after  tasting  these, 
that  his  were  inferior  to  one  or  the  other. — 
Tou  will  at  once  infer  from  this,  that  to  find 
pears  in  this  section,  a^  well  perhaps  as  else- 
where, better  than  those  mentioned,  in  their 
season,  is  extremely  difficult.  Even  he  who 
contended  that  his  was  "the  best  ever 
grown,"  had  one  much  inferior,  in  my  esti- 
mation. It  was  no  doubt>  from  its  appear- 
ance, growth  of  tree,  and  wood,  identical 
with  the  Schenck's.  Speoimeas  of  both  will 
be  at  the  eoi^ess. 
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More  than  a  dosen  varieties  of  reputable 
pears,  several  of  peaches,  and  plums  innu- 
merable, were  examined.  Nothing  found 
better  than  Bartlett,  Hains'  Early  Red,  and 
Green  Gage. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know 
the  estimate  of  varieties  fruited  here.  The 
Meynard  pear,  ripening  early  in  July,  is 
ffood,  but  its  fine  sixe,  fruitfulness,  and  ear- 
Uness  make  it  worthy  of  culture.  Madeleine 
very  good.  Beurre  Giffard,  fruited  by 
Thomas  Harvey,  best.  Should  this  con* 
tinue  to  prove  so  fine  in  quality,  its  good  sice 
and  beautiful  appearance  will  give  it  the 
highest  rank  amonff  July  pears.  Amire  Jo- 
annet,  fruited  by  Dr.  Thomas,  good.  Ju- 
lienne, variable ;  this  season  only  good. — 
Skinless,  ffood.  Bloodgood  and  Dearborn's 
Seedling,  best.  Belle  of  Brussels,  if  eaten 
at  the  right  time,  good.  Summer  Franc 
Real,"  very  good.  Stevens*  Genesee,  now 
ripening,  very  good.  Bartlett,  best — ^its 
fine  size,  delicious  perfumed  flavor,  rapid, 
vigorous,  symmetrical  growth,  early  and 
prolific  bearing,  make  it  the  ne  pltu  tutra  of 
pears  in  its  season.  Lodge,  now  ripening, 
good.  St.  Ghislain,  best — ^many  prefer  it 
to  Bartlett    I  do,  J.  E.  Eshlkman. 

Mahia)n  Mook,  of  Bucks  county,  remarks 
in  a  communication  to  the  late  president  on 
the  subject  of  apples,  that  the  Ridge  or 
Ridged  Pippin  (probably  so  called  from  its 
uneven  surface)  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
that  county,  is  of  third  quality,  appreciated 
only  in  seasons  of  scarcity ;  its  cnief  merit 
consists  in  the  productiveness  of  the  tree.^ 
Its  origin  is  not  known,  possibly  a  native  of 
that  section. 

Knowles'  Earlv  is  a  small  apple  of  sec- 
ond or  third  quality,  ripening  with  Prince's 
Early  Harvest ;  tree  productive  every  season. 
In  1861  it  failed  for  the  first  time  with  him. 

The  Maiden's  Blush  does  well  and  is  a 
good  market  fruit. 

Long  Island  Russet  is  an  enormous  bear- 
er, and  a  late  keeping  variety,  on  which 
account  it  is  profitable. 

Roman  Stem  is  unquestionably  a  very  val* 
uable  variety  for  Pennsylvania;  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  larger  aad  finer  even  than  in* 
its  native  soil. 

Smoke-house  succeeds  well  in  this  section. 

S  nith's  Cider,  is  lair  and  productive. 

The  following  are  well  suited  to  our  soiP 
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and  climate,  viz :  Earlj  Harvest,  Early 
Strawberry,  Summer  Rose,  American  Gol- 
den Russet  (Sbeepnose)  Fallen walder,  Fall 
Pippin,  Townsend,  Wine  Sap,  Jersey  Green- 
ing (Winter  Bellefleur,  Greasy  Pippin,  Hol- 
low-core Pippin,  or  our  White  Bellefleur) 
and  Kaighn's  Spitzenberg.  The  last  is  large 
and  productive. 

The  fruits  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Philadelpbia  being  fully  reported  upon  at 
the  former  sessions  of  the  congress,  need  no 
comment  on  this  occasion,  and  thus  termi- 
nates the  report  from  Pennsylvania. 

Thomab  p.  James. 
September  13th,  1852. 


*^ 


Diana  Ghrape. 

On  the  15th  October,  ult.,  grapes  were 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  beautiful  shows  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  that 
had  been  forwarded  by  the  Hon.  B.  Y. 
French,  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  They 
consisted  of  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Diana. 
When  they  were  tested,  the  latter  variety 
was  declared  by  the  committee  to  be  tnueh 
iuperior  to  the  Catawba/ 

This  only  proves  that  there  will  be  a 
difiference  in  tastes,  and  that  the  Diana  is 
better  adapted  to  the  ne-ghborhood  of  Bos- 
ton than  the  Catawba.  Here  the  experience 
of  one  season  is  adverse  to  any  such  decision. 


Pruning. 
Various  opinions  are  entertained  upon 
this  subject  by  different  pomologists  and  ar- 
boriculturists. The  following,  from  the  iVew 
England  Farmer,  is  given  as  one  authority 
in  favor  of  fall  pruning ;  to  which,  however, 
I  have  not  felt  prepared  to  accede,  as  my 
observations  have  led  me  to  prefer  cutting 
limbs  when  the  cambium  was  in  full  flow. 
Trimming  up  young  nursery  trees  b  a  very 
bad  practice. 

Few  of  the  duties  of  the  farm  are  so  bad- 
ly performed  as  that  of  pruning — bad  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done,  and  in  the  eeaeon 
of  the  year  usually  selected  for  the  opera- 
'tion.  Trees  are  living,  sentient  things,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  Their  young  bark 
is  as  vulnerable  to  hobnail  boots  as  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  as  easilv  mutilated 
hf  a  dull  saw  or  knife.    Ko  skilUul  surgeon 


will  amputate  a  limb  with  dull  instruments, 
or  leave  the  bleeding  wound  exposed  to  the 
air ;  but  many  farmers  who  have  pruned  for 
forty  years,  and  think  they  "  know  a  thing 
or  two  "  about  it,  do  both.  They  have  se^ 
the  tree  put  on  its  green  livery  in  spring, 
blossom,  perfect  its  fruit,  and  increase  in 
stature,  and  when  it  had  performed  its  labors 
for  the  season,  throw  off  the  foliage  which 
it  no  longer  needed,  and  spread  its  broad 
limbs  resistless  to  the  winter  winds.  Thus 
they  have  seen  it  live,  and  breathe,  and 
grow,  and  yet  never  seem  to  have  appreci- 
ated it  as  a  living  friend,  inviting  them  to 
its  shade,  regaling  them  with  its  fruits,  and 
almost  speakinff  in  accents  of  affection. 

Away  with  £e  ax,  the  coarse  saw,  and  all 
dull  tools  about  your  trees,  and  in  their 
places  use  those  of  the  best  make,  and  with 
edge  as  keen  as  Damascus  blade. 

£v#rv  wound  that  is  made  should  be  am- 
ered»  If  the  tree  is  vigorous,  and  the  place 
small,  it  will  probably  grow  over ;  but  cov- 
ering greatly  aids  the  effort  of  the  tree  in 
perfecting  its  outer  garment.  Paint,  clay, 
gum-sheUao,  and  waxed  cloth,  are  used  for 
this  purpose  ;  the  shellac  and  cloth  are  cer- 
tainly excellent.  The  shellac  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  applied  with  a  brush.  The 
cloth  is  spread  with  grafting  wax  made 
rather  soft,  and  applied  with  a  brush  while 
warm.  A  strip  of  this  tied  round  a  wound, 
or  a  patch  stucx  on  over  it,  will  greatly  &- 
cilitate  the  healins;  process. 

Ninety  orchards  out  of  every  hundred 
are  mutilated  and  injured  in  being  trimmed. 
Limbs  that  ought  to  be  cut  off  are  preserved, 
and  those  that  ought  to  be  retained  are  ta- 
ken away.  Some  are  sawed  partly  off,  and 
allowed  to  drop,  tearing  away  the  wood  and 
bark  from  the  under  side,  and  leaving  a 
ragged  and  ghastly  wound,  that  never  heals, 
but  brings  premature  decay.  This  is  strong 
language,  we  are  aware,  but  a  carelul  in- 
spection of  most  old  orchards  will  confirm 
it. 

There  is  need  of  but  very  little  priming 
where  an  orchard  has  been  properly  man- 
aged from  the  start.  No  large  limbs  will 
ever  need  to  be  taken  away,  unless  broken 
by  winds  or  injured  in  some  other  way. 
Prune  but  little,  is  a  good  motto.  Suffer  the 
shoots  which  start  out  on  young  trees  to  re* 
main  till  autumn,  when  they  have  shed 
their  leaves.    The  tree  netOB  them,  and 
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nature,  ever  ready  with  her  helping  hand, 
sends  them  out  to  aid  the  leaves  of  the  top 
in  elaborating  the  sap  and  increasing  the 
whole  growth  of  the  tree.  We  find  in  an 
exchange  a  case  in  point,  which  we  give  as 
confirmatory  of  our  theory.  A  correspond* 
ent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer^  published  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  states  that  he  pruned 
young  apple-trees  four  to  six  feet  high,  early 
in  spring,  and  then  kept  the  shoots  rubbed- 
off  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems,  leaving 
only  suitable  heads,  on  one-half  the  trees. 
The  others  were  left  with  the  shoots  un- 
touched from  top  to  bottom.  The  result 
was,  that  those  which  received  no  summer 
pruning  were  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent, 
larger  than  the  others,  even  after  they 
were  pruned  up  to  heads  the  following 
spring.  So  it  may  be  noticed  in  older  trees, 
that  when  most  of  the  limbs  are  cut  off  in 
the  process  of  grafting,  large  numbers  of 
suckers  are  thrown  out,  and  we  believe  for 
the  same  purpose  that  shoots  are  on  youn^ 
trees — to  keep  up  a  proper  circulation  and 
balance  in  its  powers. 

As  to  the  best  time  for  pruning  apple- 
trees,  we  have  no  doubt.  From  personal 
experiments  made  for  several  years,  from 
reliable  books,  conversations  with  practical 
men,  and  a  pretty  extensive  examination  of 
orchards,  we  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that 
the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  is 
the  most  proper  time.  Where  we  have  care- 
fully pruned  at  this  season,  it  has  never 
been  followed  by  a  flowing  of  the  sap  and 
that  discoloration  of  the  bark  which  follow 
spring  pruning.  The  wounds  either  heal 
over  or  become  so  dry  and  hard  as  to  pre- 
vent decay,  and  the  tree  seems  to  sustain  no 
check  or  miunr  whatever. 

The  head  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  open 
to  the  air  and  light,  and  free  from  limbs 
crossing  and  rubbing  against  each  other. 
Cut  out  these  and  the  occasional  dead  limbs 
which  may  be  found,  and  the  orchard  which 
has  been  well  managed  will  need  little  more 
in  the  way  of  pauNiNo. 
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Labela. 

Db.  Wabdxr  : — I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  present  practice  of  labeling 
trees  and  plants  in  the  nurseries.  For  in- 
•tanoe^  the  trees  are  taken  up,  and  some- 


times even  while  the  ground  is  wet  and 
muddy,  then  a  piece  of  shingle  is  split  and 
shaved  smooth,  and  without  its  being  paint- 
ed, the  name  of  the  tree  is  written  upon  it 
with  a  pencil;  thus,  before  the  order  is 
filled  and  the  trees  packed,  the  names  are 
often  obliterated,  to  the  no  small  disappoint- 
ment of  both  the  purchaser  and  his  gar- 
dener, who  have  to  wait  five  years  or  more 
before  they  see  the  fruit,  to  know  its  name 
and  quality,  and  perhaps  they  may  never 
discover  its  true  name,  if  it  be  a  new  sort 
or  one  that  they  have  never  seen. 

This  should  not  be.  To  avoid  it,  I  should 
recommend  that  the  labels  be  substantial 
and  numbered  with  a  tenon  saw,  and  that  a 
corresponding  list  of  the  names  and  num* 
hers  be  made  out  and  sent  with  the  order. 
The  labels  may  be  easily  made  from  a 
piece  of  inch  pine  board,  sawed  to  the 
proper  length,  split,  shaved  and  wired,  and 
kept  in  readiness  for  orders.  They  can  be 
numbered  with  the  saw  up  to  forty-nine, 
and  will  last  for  years  if  you  attend  to 
loosening  the  wires  occasionally  as  the  tree 
grows. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  copy  the  list  of 
names  and  numbers  into  the  end  of  a  gar- 
dener's journal,  such  as  is  kept  by  some 
gardeners  to  record  their  **r<nigh  noiei,** 
and  such  as  I  would  urgently  recommend 
every  brother  of  the  craft  to  keep,  espe- 
cially my  younger  brethren,  who  appren- 
tice themselves  during  their  natural  lives, 
or  as  long  as  health  lasts,  to  that  ennobling 
profession  of  horticulture,  which  is  the  old- 
est business  in  the  world.  Again  I  repeat 
it,  keep  a  journal ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a 
few  moments  every  night,  the  effort  itself 
teaching  you  a  good  lesson  of  system  and 
regularity.  And  then  if  you  ever  change 
your  residence  to  other  lands  and  different 
climes,  you  can  look  back  with  pleasure  and 
advantage  to  many  an  item  in  your  journal 
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'«f  "itMigfa  notes  bj  the  waj."    Bespeet- 
fttlly»  Wm.  Etahs. 

Wjllnut  Hixx,  Ky.,  Dec  16, 1853. 

Rsif  ARK8. — The  careless  manner  in  which 
some  persons  attempt  or  pretend  to  dis- 
charge this  important  function  of  the  nur- 
seryman— ^the  labeling  of  his  trees  after 
sale — is  certainly  open  to  animadrersion  by 
the  purchaser,  as  the  loss  of  a  label  is  a 
serious  matter  to  him  who  enters  upon  the 
cultivation  of  fruits,  whether  as  an  orchard- 
ist  or  as  a  mere  amateur.  To  all  who  wish 
to  retain  their  labels,  I  should  recommend 
replacing  them  with  permanent  markers  of 
•whatererkind:  I  prefer  the  sine  strips.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  is  required.  A  diagram 
of  the  orchard  should  be  made,  with  the 
number,  or  a  number  written  at  every  point 
corresponding  to  the  location  of  a  tree,  and 
a  list  of  the  names  on  another  page,  with 
a  column  of  the  numbers  opposite  each. 
This  forms  a  convenient  and  durable  refer- 
ence. Besides  it  is  not  always  advisable  to 
•let  all  straggling  visitors  know  what  fruits 
you  possess ;  for  it  has  happened  that  such 
a  one  has  cut  all  the  grafts  from  a  young 
'tree  of  a  new  sort,  and  then  taken  the  label 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  name  with 
the  scion,  though  too  often  leaving  the 
rightful  owner  ignorant  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  robbed.— Ed. 
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Tkn-bark,  again. 

Dr.  Wabusr  : — I  expect  you  will  throw 
this  under  the  table,  in  perfect  disgust  at 
the  heading ;  but  really  I  am  surprised  at 
the  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  witii 
regard  to  the  utility  of  tan-bark  as  a  mulch- 
ing for  strawberries ;  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
decidedly  the  b0$t  thing  that  can  poi$My  be 
used  for  covering  strawberry  beds. 

Independent  of  its  qualities  as  a  speeial 
manure,  it  has  several  other  virtues*  which 
render  it  of  immense  value.    When  has 


there  been  a  season  that  the  strawberry 
crop  has  not  suffered  from  drought  ?  It  has 
been  so  long  since  such  an  one  occurred 
that  I  have  quite  forgotten  it  Well»  can 
any  one  name  a  material  so  cleanly,  so  eon- 
venient,  and  so  cheap,  already  ground  to 
your  hand  ?  (I  mean  spent  tan,  such  as 
you  get  from  the  tanneries — ^no  one  uses 
any  other.)  It  is  superior  to  chaff  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  because  it  keeps  down  weeds, 
and  retains  the  moisture  in  the  ground — 
and  chaff  always  has  more  or  less  grains 
and  grass  seeds  remaining  in  it,  which  in- 
variably make  their  appearance  in  the  beds. 
Tan  keeps  the  fruit  cleaner  than  sawdust, 
or  mud  either ;  for  if  you  keep  your  beds 
perfectly  clear  of  white  clover,  blue  grass, 
etc.,  and  cultivate  in  stools,  (the  only  proper 
way, )  they  will  invariably  be  muddy,  if  left 
without  mulching.  If  the  fruit  does  get  a 
little  fine  bark  dust  on  it,  this  may  easily  be 
blown  off;  but  dirt  can  not  be  removed 
without  washing,  and  that  spoils  the  flavor 
entirely.  The  last,  and  not  the  least  qual- 
ity which  tan-baric  possesses,  is  the  protec- 
tion it  affords  to  the  roots  in  the  winter,  pre- 
venting the  frost  from  drawing  the  plants 
out  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  frequent  acci- 
dent, particularly  to  young  lunners. 

I  was  really  astonished  and  delighted  at 
the  growth  and  vigor  of  Neck  Pines  this 
season ;  for,  after  planting  as  many  of  the 
first  runners  around  the  parent  plant  as 
would  make  a  good  stool,  (say  four,)  I 
began  destroying  them,  and,  really  they 
tired  me  out,  for  I  had  to  cut  them  every 
few  days  until  the  first  frost,  when  I  thought 
my  labors  were  ended,  and  neglected  look- 
ing after  them  for  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but 
imagine  my  astonishment  when,  upon  look- 
ing at  my  bed  a  short  time  since,  I  found  it 
completely  covered  over  with  runners  all 
of  which  I  attribute  to  the  beneficial  agencgr 
of  tan-bark,  tha  8<m1  being  nottuag 
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an  old  raspberry  bed,  with  a  little  stable 
manure  simply  spaded  in  before  setting 
the  planto  in  May.  T.  V.  P. 

]>e«p  Planting  of  Trees. 

Mb.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts,  has  the  following  com- 
munication in  a  late  number  of  the  New 
Kftffland  Farmer : 

I  cheerfully  respond  to  the  request  of 
your  correspondent,  H.  F.  H.,  in  relation  to 
deep  planting.  I  concur  fully  in  his  maxim, 
''  better  too  shallow  than  too  deep,"  and 
also  agree  with  him  that  more  young  trees 
are  kiUed  from  too  deep  planting  than  from 
any  other  cause. 

With  the  quince,  the  willow,  and  all  trees, 
in  fact,  whicn  root  readily  from  cuttincrs  or 
layers,  the  dangerous  results  of  deep  jnaai* 
ing  are  obriated,  from  the  fact  that,  how- 
ever deeply  planted,  these  emit  roots  nearly 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  their 
food  is  assimilated  to  their  wants  by  lights 
heat,  and  atmospheric  influences. 

Pear-trees,  therefore,  which  are  grafted 
on  the  quince,  and  are  planted  *'  deep  enough 
to  bury  the  quince  stock  entirely  below  the 
surface  of  uie  around,"  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  deeply  planted,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  unoer  good  cultivation,  the 
quince  will  furnish  itself  with  new  roots  up 
to  its  junction  with  the  pear. 

In  the  discussion  to  which  your  corres- 
pondent alludes,  I  oould  not  of  course  enter 
mto  all  the  details  of  cultivation,  without 
transcending  the  limits  allowed  to  any  one 
speaker.  I,  however,  took  it  for  granted 
that  a  common  sense  view  of  the  subject 
would  lead  the  practical  man  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  pear  should  be  grafted  as  near 
the  quince  root  as  possible  ;  and  we  would 
by  no  means  recommend  the  selection  of 
trees  which  are  worked  "six  or  eight 
inches"  above  the  quince  root.  When  it 
has  been  our  misfortune  to  receive  from 
Europe  dwarf  trees  grafted  thus  high,  we 
have  uniformly  planted  the  whole  quince 
atoek  under  ground.  But  to  counteract  the 
deleterious  effects  of  too  deep  planting,  we 
have  transplanted  the  trees,  at  the  same 
time  removing  the  long  shank  with  the 
lower  and  now  inactive  roots. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  system 
we  hare  adopted  are,  that  the  quince  stock. 


which  is  naturally  hard  and  rigid,  becomes 
moist  and  emollient  when  covered  entirely 
in  the  soil,  thus  allowing  it  to  swell  up 
evenly  and  progress  symmetrically  with  the 
pear  stock.  In  this  way  it  is  also  protected 
from  the  depredations  of  the  borer ;  and 
when  the  variety  is  well  adapted,  the  pear 
stock  frequently  sends  fortn  roots,  thus 
securing  tne  double  advantage  of  early 
bearing  and  increased  health  and  vigor  i^ 
after  years. 


The  Ooopar  Applet 

Dr.  Warder  : — ^I  was  sorry  not  to  se^ 
you  at  the  State  Fair;  where  I  spent  most 
of  the  time  in  observing  the  fruits,  of  which 
thera  was  certainly  a  much  better  show 
than  at  Oolumbus.  I  saw  one  plate  of  ap* 
pies,  marked  "for  a  name,"  which  very 
strongly  resembled  those  which  we  exhib- 
ited at  the  fair  last  year.  Another  plate 
marked  Cooper^  appeared  to  be  the  same 
fruit,  but  as  I  did  not  taste  either,  I  can  not 
be  aure  of  their  identity.  My  fi-uit  may  be 
the  Cooper,  but  if  that  fruit  be  as  good  an 
apple  as  this,  why  is  it  not  more  generally 
known  and  extensively  cultivated. 

I  have  no  selfish  interest  in  bringing  thie 
apple  into  notice ;  since  I  knew  any  of  this 
variety,  I  believed  it  to  be  an  original  graft 
[sort  ?]  So  far  as  I  am  acquamted  with  the 
taste  and  properties  of  apples,  this,  in  my 
judgment,  is  unrivaled.  True,  my  knowledge 
of  fruits  is  very  limited,  but  I  have  eaten 
most  of  those  which  are  ranked  first  in  hor- 
ticultural advertisements.  As  I  have  said, 
it  is  not  for  myself,  but  that  others  might 
know  such  a  fruit,  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  eating  it,  that  I  have  ventured  to  write 
upon  the  subject. 

D»$cription.'~E!hB  tree  is  of  vigorous 
growth  ;  the  leaves  upon  an  upright  shoot, 
are  often  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  and  four  or  five  or  even  six  inchea 
in  length ;  ehoots  stout,  being  often  nearly 
as  large  as  your  little  finger  at  the  end  of 
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the  summer's  growth.  The  form  of  the 
tree  is  peculiar,  and  its  appearance  beauti- 
ful; if  there  were  a  dozen  scattered  pro- 
miscuously through  a  large  orchard,  you 
would  have  to  be  shown  but  one  specimen 
to  recognize  all  the  rest. 

It  comes  into  bearing,  I  think,  as  early  as 
most  large  kinds,  and  never  fails  to  bear 
well,  except  when  killed  by  the  frost.  The 
fruit  is  uniformly  fair,  and  seldom  rots  or  is 
otherwise  affected  except  by  birds  and  in- 
sects, who  appear  to  appreciate  its  merits. 
In  more  than  twenty  years'  acquaintance 
with  it,  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  one 
water-cored,  or  otherwise  sickly.  They 
cook  well  from  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
will  mellow  without  wilting,  if  picked  in 
the  early  part  of  August,  though  little  more 
than  half  grown.  Their  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful pale  green,  striped  with  red  where  ex- 


posed to  the  sun,  during  the  last  of  August 
and  through  September.  The  skin  is  thin, 
smooth,  glossy  and  transparent ;  the  flesh 
is  juicy  and  brittle,  often  flying  open  like  a 
water-melon  when  falling  on  anything  hard, 
and  this  long  before  they  are  fully  grown. 
In  ordinary  seasons  they  begin  to  ripen  in 
September,  though  if  carefully  picked  and 
put  away,  they  will  keep  pretty  well  untQ 
March ;  they  are  at  their  best,  however, 
from  the  middle  of  September  until  Christ- 
mas. Wif.  F.  English. 

St.  Jobn^  VicnriTT,  AufrlaizeCo.,  O. 
nxM  ABK6. 

At  the  Ohio  Pomological  convention  of 
1847,  the  Cooper  apple  was  presented  by 
Messrs.  Springer,  Weeks  and  S.  Wood. 
The  former  said  it  was  one  of  the  very 
best  of  fall  apples.  The  specimens  eaten 
made  a  favorable  impression  upon  all  who 
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tasted  it.  Mr.  Elliot  thought  it  would  not 
rank  with  the  Fall  Pippin  and  Porter. 

The  following  remarks  were  presented  in 
8  letter  from  Dr.  Barker,  of  McConnelsville: 
— "  This  is  another  of  the  apples  emhraced 
in  the  original  list  of  scions  sent  by  Israel 
Putnam  to  Wm.  R.  Putnam,  of  Marietta, 
in  1796.  It  has  been  half  a  century  trav- 
eling  one  hundred  miles  up  the  Muskingum 
valley  and  developing  its  superior  qualities. 
It  is  common  in  this  vicinity,  but  matures 
loo  rapidly  to  be  much  sought  aflter  by 
those  acquainted  with  it" 

I  have  it  from  the  best  authority  that  Mr. 
Israel  Putnam  procured  the  scions  sent  by 
him  from  Judge  Cooper,  of ,  New  Jer- 
sey :  hence  the  name,  and  hence  I  infer  that 
it  is  or  has  been  cultivated  in  New  Jersey 


under  some  other  name.  Who  can  inform 
us? 

At  the  next  convention,  1848,  it  was  also 
presented  by  Erastus  Bowe,  of  Fort  Ball, 
Seneca  county.  It  has  occasionally  made  its 
appearance  upon  the  tables  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Hortictdtural  Society,  generally  from 
F.  G.  Carey,  of  College  Hill,  and  is  seen 
annually  in  the  market,  but  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  wagon  of  Mr.  Herron,  from 
the  Whitewater  valley,  FranUin  county, 
Indiana ;  and  now,  as  the  above  letter  sets 
forth,  from  Auglaize  county,  Ohio. 

In  the  report  of  the  North-western  Fruit- 
Growers' Convention,  held  at  Dixon,  Illinois* 
the  Cooper  also  appears  in  the  list  of  fruits 
exhibited. — ^£n. 


t  nmm  i 


MTBR8'   NONPARIBL. 
Dr.  Wardbr  : — 

I  received  your 
note  some  days  ago, 
and  not  being  able 
to  go  to  Columbus, 
I  will  try  and  send 
you  some  grafts.  I 
send  you  specimens 
of  the  fruit 

^»*/ory.— The 
apple  had  its  origin 
near  Massillon,  in 
this  state.  The  tree 
k  one  of  the  best 
of  growers,  being 
straight,  stout  and 
compact,  forming  a 
topin  such  a  manner 
as  never  to  break 
down  with  a  crop. 
It  has  been  bearing 

on  this  place  for  twenty  years,  and  in  that  bearer— that  is,  it  bears  a  crop  of  apples 
time  has  proved  to  be  a  good  and  regular  -almost  uniformly  of  one  siie,  nearly  every 
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year.    It  is  more  prodnetive  than  the  Bam- 
bo,  Pennock,  and  most  other  kinds. 

Description. — The  fruit  may  be  termed  a 
red  apple  mixed  with  yellow,  making  it  one 
t>f  the  most  handsome  apples  we  have.  An 
averi^  specimen  will  measure  about  ten 
inches  in  circumference.  In  quality  it  is  the 
best,  and  to  any  man  who  may  produce  me 
an  apple  of  its  season  (which  is  from  the 
first  of  September  to  the  first  oi  Oecember) 
better  in  all  respects  than  this,  I  will  give 
five  hundred  apple*trees»  at  his  own  selec- 
tion, from  my  nursery. 

I  have  several  other  seedlings,  raised  in 
Ihts  county,  which  I  think  of  rare  merit.*— 
Among  them  are  the  Blue  Rambo  and  Sweet 
Rambo,  being  seedlings  from  the  common 
Bambo,  Gulp's  Red,  Bellefleur,  and  others. 

Remarks. — The  above  description  was 
very  kindly  furnished,  with  a  few  grafts,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  directed  to  the 
writer,  an  extensive  nurseryman  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio.  Having  seen  and 
tasted  the  fruit  once,  the  impression  upon 
the  palate  was  such  as  to  induce  further  in- 
quiry. From  my  notes  taken  at  the  time, 
the  apple  was  examined  by  the  fruit  commit- 
tee of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society, 
it  appears  that  the  tables  were  then  well 
covered  with  specimens  of  the  finest  varie- 
ties—the Fall  Wine,  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo, 
Hawley,  and  other  first-rate  fruits.  Oppo- 
site to  the  outline  of  the  latter,  Hawley,  I 
find  a  note  to  this  effect :  The  best  apple  of 
the  season;  on  the  same  page,  beside  the 
"Nonpareil,"  is  entered  "Better  than  the 
best,"  which  I  believe  was  the  united  testi- 
mony of  the  whole  committee. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  variety  should 
not  have  been  more  widely  disseminated, 
except  that  we  have  observed  the  same 
thing  in  the  history  of  many  other  choice 
fruits.  But  the  modem  progressive  idea  of 
Fairs,  Pomological  Societies  and  Gongiwases,* 


brings  together  those  interested  in  frnits, 
with  their  specimeM,  to  the  mutual  im- 
provement and  advantage  of  all,  resulting 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  best  varieties  and  the 
exclusion  or  rejection  o(  the  worst;  by 
which,  not  only  the  parties  ezpendtag  their 
time  and  their  energies  are  benefited,  but 
every  member  of  the  community  also.  I 
am  so  anxious  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  a 
very  good  variety,  that  this  imperfect  sketch 
and  an  outline  are  presented  to  the  reader, 
rather  than  wait  until  I  may  have  had  Inr* 
ther  opportunity  for  its  examination.  In 
the  meantime,  all  inclined  to  investigate  for 
themselves  are  referred  to  Mr.  Myers,  as 
above,  for  trees. — ^Ed. 

Large  Bomaatto,  of  Xentuckj. 

Dr.  Wabdxr  :— Do  you  know  the  apple 
called  in  Kentucky  the  Large  Bomanite  ?  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it  by  that  name 
in  any  of  the  books.  Also  the  Blackburn  ? 
The  latter  is  a  fall  apple,  large  and  superior; 
it  grows  upright  and  vigorous.  The  former 
is  of  very  vigorous  growth  ;  the  fruit  very 
large  and  rather  coarse,  but  admired  by 
some.  Can  you  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents 0ay  whether  these  are  merely  local 
synonyms,  or  local  fruits.  If  you  do  not 
know  them,  I  will  send  you  specimens  of 
the  Romanite.  The  Blackburn,  I  think  is 
out  of  season.  But  if  not  known  with  you, 
it  deserves  to  be,  and  should  we  live  I  will 
send  you  specimens  next  fall. 

RsHARKS. — I  suppose  what  you  call  Large 
Bomanite,  is  the  same  fruit  often  called  B^ 
Romanite,  which  is  the  Pennock's  Red  Win* 
ter  of  the  books ;  a  large  coarse  winter  i^ 
pie,  of  second  quality ;  a  thrifty  tree  and 
good  bearer.  The  fruit  keeps  well  when 
not  affected  with  the  bitter  speck  at  the  snr* 
face,  which  is  a  very  contmon  fiiult  in  many 
places.  It  can  only  be  recommended  as  a 
cooking  apple.    Although,  in  the  present 
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fltftte  of  pnblie  taste.  Bud  luk  of  correct  in- 
fennotioii  respecting  the  quality  of  fruits,  it 
sells  well,  I  should  not  edvise  any  one  to 
l^ant  Uiie  variot)',  because  we  confidently 
tmat  that  the  next  generation  will  have 
mvn  eortect  taetes. 
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The  Blackbnm  apple  is  not  recognised 
from  yonr  very  brief  mention  of  it,  nor  is 
the  name  familiar.  The  specimens  have 
not  arrived,  but  thall  be  welcomed  and  fur- 
ther noticed  on  receipt. 
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OacHiDS  are  a  class  of  plants  which  are 
among  the  loreliesl  productions  that  Flora 
has  furnished  us.  When  we  look  upon 
Bome  of  these  beautiful  genera  from  the 
East  Indies — such  as  the  Dendrobiums, 
Yandas,  Saccolabiums,  Sarcsnthua,  and 
Phalfenopsis  amabilc  or  Indian  Butterfly 
plant — we  shall  all  agree  to  this  propoBition. 
And  then  turn  to  the  Western  natiFes — 
sncb  as  the  Cattleyas,  Lolias,  Angulonas, 
Lepboles,  St&nhopeas,  some  of  the  Oncidi- 
nms  and  Catasetums;  and  one  or  two  from 
Western  Africa,  as  the  Angreacums,  and 
Ansellia  africsna.  On  the  latter  I  have 
seen  thirteen  panicles  of  flowers  open  at 
one  time,  and  on  each  panicle  from  forty  to 
fifty  large  blooms.  We  feel  bound  to  say 
that  they  are  beautiful. 

OrohidaoeouB  plants  are  found  scattered 
over  TariouB  parts  of  the  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  In  the  former  they  are 
found  growing  in  the  ground,  and  in  the 
latter  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees  in 
ihady.  damp  forests.  These  plants  require 
to  have  a  season  of  growth,  a  season  of  rest, 
and  a  season  of  flowering — all  of  which 


should  agree  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
corresponding  seasons  of  those  parts  of  the 
globe  to  which  they  belong.  Now  in  India 
there  are  three  sessona  :  the  hot  or  dry 
season,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  cold  or  winter  season.  In 
the  hot  season  these  plants  produce  their 
flowers,  in  the  rainy  season  they  make  their 
shoots,  and  in  the  cold  season  they  are  in  a 
A  state  of  rest ;  so  ^at  the  difi'erent  periods 
being  known,  it  is  easy  to  imitate  them  in 
our  stoves. 

All  the  Vondas,  Andes,  Seocolsbinms, 
Octomeriaa,  Larcanthns,  some  of  the  On- 
cidinms,  PhalEenopue,  some  Dendrobiums, 
Dendrochilums,  Lepaathis,  Schomburghiaa, 
Cyrtochylams,  Cirrhopetalnms,  Masdeval- 
lia,  and  some  othen,  do  well  on  |Heees  of 
oak  wood.  Commence  by  sawing  a  piece 
of  wood  the  sise  wanted,  place  upon  it  the 
plant,  spreading  oot  the  roots,  and  lay  up<n) 
them  a  little  decayed  apaghnum  moss,  just 
snfGcient  to  keep  the  roots  from  being  cnt 
by  the  wire  which,  with  some  laeka,  make 
it  fast  to  the  block. 

Some  of  the  Dendrobioms,  Leplotes,  all 
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^he  Stanbopeas,  AcinetAS,  Ang^lonas,  some 
of  the  Epidendrons,  Brassias,  Batemania, 
Camarotls,  Fernandezias,  and  others,  do 
weU  in  rustic  baskets,  with  moss  placed 
about  the  roots,  and  suspended  to  the  raft- 
ers of  the  house. 

Others — as  the  Lolias,  Cattleyas,  Cym- 
bidiums,  Lycastes,  Maxiliarias,  Tricopilias, 
some  Dendrobiums,  Catasetum,  Tygopeta- 
lumsy  Lobralias,  and  a  great  many  others — 
do  well  in  pots  or  flat  pans,  furnished  with 
a  three  inch  pot  inverted  over  the  hole, 
filled  up  all  round  with  broken  pieces  of 
pot,  over  which  should  be  placed  a  quantity 
of  fibrous  peat  and  moss  broken  in  pieces 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  then  some  decayed 
leaves  so  placed  as  to  leave  a  passage  for 
the  escape  of  water ;  to  do  this  more  effect- 
ually introduce  some  pieces  of  broken  pots 
between  every  layer.  Continue  this  process 
to  six  inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  fasten 
it  down  by  means  of  pegs  about  six  inches 
long,  and  upon  this  place  the  plant,  let  the 
roots  be  carefully  laid  out  and  covered  up 
to  the  pseudo  bulbs  with  the  pieces  of  peat 
and  sphagnum  moss,  fasten  the  peat  and 
moss  as  before  described  until  the  whole  is 
finished. 

All  the  East  Indian  plants  like  a  strong, 
moist  heat  during  the  growing  season,  which 
should  commence  about  the  beginning  of 
June  and  continue  to  the  end  of  September, 
from  which  time  they  should  be  kept  cool 
and  dry  until  the  beginning  of 'March. — 
They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  strong,  dry 
heat  to  induce  them  to  flower.  Treated  in 
this  manner  they  bloom  profusely,  whereas 
if  they  are  kept  continually  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere they  do  nothing  but  grow,  and  of 
course  produce  little  or  no  flowers,  because 
they  are  not  allowed  a  proper  season  to  per- 
fect their  flower  buds.  Those  from  the 
vicinity  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  require 
the  coolest  part  of  the  house. 

Let  the  temperature  range  from  eighty  to 


eighty-five  degrees  by  day,  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
degrees  by  night,  and  in  fine  sunny  days 
admit  a  little  air  by  the  top  lights,  watering 
down  the  house  previously.  In  syringing, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  flowers, 
nor  to  let  the  water  get  into  the  young  buds, 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  'to  rot, 
especially  the  Oattleyas  and  Stanhopeas. 

The  kind  of  house  that  I  should  recom- 
mend for  the  growing  of  Orchids  in,  b  a 
neat  little  span-roofed  structure,  say  ten  feet 
high,  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  facing 
to  east  and  west,  heated  on  the  hot  water 
system,  allowing  the  pipes  to  run  round  the 
house  parallel  to  the  outside  wall,  with  a  hot 
water  chamber  along  the  center.  Allowing 
the  house  to  be  fifteen  feet  wide,  there  would 
be  a  table  two  feet  wide  round  the  house, 
the  walk  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  the 
water  tank  six  feet  wide,  allowing  it  to  be 
flat  on  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  table ;  this 
I  should  cover  with  coal  ashes,  tan-bark,  or 
leaves ;  the  latter  I  should  recommend. — 
This  being  done,  I  should  commence  by 
placing  all  the  largest  plants  that  are  in 
pots  on  the  center  table,  stuffing  a  quan* 
tity  of  moss  between  the  pots  up  to  the  rim, 
and  by  keeping  this  tolerably  moist  from 
the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  would  create  a 
nice,  humid  atmosphere  among  the  plants, 
which  is  the  very  thing  that  they  delight 
in. 

Place  then  all  the  small  plants  in  pots  on 
the  side  table,  stuffing  them  with  moss  in 
the  same  way. 

All  the  plants  on  pieces  of  wood,  and  that 
are  in  baskets,  suspend  to  the  rafters  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  deprive  the  others  of  as 
little  light  as  possible.  It  is  an  important 
thing,  I  always  think,  to  allow  them  plenty 
of  light,  without  exposing  them  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  so  that  even  when  shading  is 
used  it  should  be  of  such  a  material  as  will 
admit  a  tolerable  degree  of  light.    I  always 
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found  very  thin  canvas  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose remarkably  well. 

There  are  a  few  other  plants  that  do  re- 
markably well  in  the  orchidaceous  house — 
as  the  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  all  the  Aschy- 
nanthus,  Solandras,  and  some  few  others. 
Thomas  Hutcbinbon, 

Heading  Road  Nursery. 


Bplaacli,  or  Spinage. 

Thb  Spinach  or  Soinage  has  long  been 
eultiTatea,  and  is  said  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Western  Asia.  Buist  says  it  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  while  Bridgeman  supposes 
it^to  be  a  native  of  a  cold  climate,  because 
he  finds  it  hardy  in  northern  latitudes.  We 
believe,  however,  that  Western  Asia  is  the 
place  of  its  nativity.  It  is  a  hardy  annual, 
and  has  many  valuable  properties,  and  when 
eaten  freely  it  is  a  laxative,  and  consequently 
b  often  prescribed  by  physicians,  when  other 
yegetables  are  denieoi.  It  requires  boiling 
for  ten  minutes  in  a  very  small  portion  of 
water  containing  salt.  The  scum  should  be 
cleared  off  as  fast  as  it  rises,  and  then  serve 
iq>  after  proper  drainage  on  a  colander,  sea- 
son it  with  butter  and  pepper,  or  dress 
with  eggs  and  vinegar.  Prickly  seeded  or 
winter  spinace  is  preferred  for  sowing  in 
September,  lor  winter  crops.  The  round 
seeded  for  spring  sowing,  produces  a  rounder 
flower  and  more  fleshy  leaf,  and  is  preferred 
in  mild  latitudes.  Flanders  Spinach  is  a 
prickly  seeded  variety,  with  great  breadth 
of  foliage,  is  greener,  and  of  more  luxuriant 
growth.  We  find  these  kinds  under  various 
names,  thus :  Large  round  leaved,  broad 
leaved  Savoy,  Holland  or  Lamb's-quarter, 
and  the  New  Zealand,  which  differs  widely 
from  the  other  kinds. 

Spinach  requires  a  very  rich  soil,  and  will 
not  pay  in  any  other.  As  it  is  the  only 
vegetable  that  can  be  raised  with  advantage 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  we  may  use 
such  soils  as  have  produced  summer  crops, 
and  if  highly  manured  for  this  crop  it  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  beets,  carrots,  etc., 
in  the  spring.  Seeds  should  be  sown  from 
the  first  to  the  latter  end  of  September,  so 
as  to  have  a  succession.  They  may  be  cov- 
ered with  straw  to  protect  them  from  the 
winter,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  pulling  in 
early  spring. 


Spinach  seed  sown  in  rich  ground,  in 
March  or  April,  will  grow  freely,  but  if  not 
cut  before  the  approach  of  hot  weather 
will  run  to  seed.  It  should  be  sown  in 
drills  and  frequently  hoed,  which  will  pre- 
vent its  running  to  seed  at  so  early  a  date. 
For  both  early  and  late  spinach,  sow  in 
drills  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  nine 
inches  from  row  to  row.  Some  gardeners, 
for  summer  crops,  sow  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  entirely 
useless  to  attempt  its  cultivation  without  full 
manuring,  being  a  rank  grower  and  eross 
feeder.  The  vicinity  of  trees  or  buildings 
should  be  avoided,  nor  will  it  grow  in  light 
ground  without  being  rolled.  Spring  crops 
are  often  raised  between  peas.  The  seeds 
usually  require  about  ten  days  to  germinate. 
They  should  be  thinned*out,  when  too  thick, 
and  if  they  have  leaves  an  inch  broad,  they 
may  be  used  until  the  main  crop  is  suffi- 
ciently thinned.  When  two  or  three  inches 
broad,  the  whole  crop  is  fit  for  gathering. 
It  should  be  done  by  cropping  the  outer 
leaves,  leaving  the  heart  and  root  to  shoot 
out  again.  Buist  savs  he  has  seen  the  leaves 
of  the  round  and  Flanders  Spinase  two  feet 
in  circumference.  It  is  usually  slightly, 
mulched  with  straw  to  prevent  its  being 
thrown  out  during  winter,  and  if  a  portion 
be  protected  by  mats,  removed  occasionally 
in  mild  weather,  part  of  the  crop  may  be 
taken  off  during  winter  months.  The  plants 
must  never  be  permitted  to  touch  each  other, 
or  they  will  be  sure  to  grow  up  spindly  and 
run  to  seed.  If  cultivated  in  drills  a  foot 
apartr  seven  or  eight  pounds  will  plant  an 
acre.    Bridgeman  savs : 

"Be  careful  to  pick  Spinach  exceedingly 
clean,  and  wash  it  in  five  or  six  waters  pre- 
vious to  cooking  it.  Some  cook  Spinach  in 
a  steamer  over  boiling  water,  others  boil  it 
in  water ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  put  it  into 
a  saucepan  that  will  just  hold  it,  without 
water,  tnen  strew  a  little  salt  upon  it,  and 
cover  it  close.  Put  your  saucepan  on  a 
clear  quick  fire  ;  and  when  you  find  the  Spi- 
nach shrunk  and  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  juice  which  comes  from  it  boil  up,  it  is 
done.  In  order  that  it  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  absorbing  a  moderate  quantity  of 
gravy,  melted  butter,  etc.,  which  are  indis- 
pensable with  green  vegetables,  let  it  be 
well  drained  in  a  sieve,  or  colander,  before 
it  is  dished. 
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"  The  New  Zealand  Spinach,  or  Teiragona 
expansa,  is  not  much  cultivated  in  this  coun* 
try ;  its  nature  seems  to  be  opposite  to  the 
common  Spinach,  as  it  will  endure  the  heat 
better  thon  the  cold.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
the  summer,  by  planting  the  seed  in  April 
and  May.  Bein?  of  luxuriant  growth,  it 
should  be  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart, 
and  about  two  seed  in  a  hill.  The  leaves 
will  (be  fit  for  use  during  the  summer,  and 
until  late  in  the  autumn." 

To  obtain  seed,  the  sowing  of  each  va- 
riety should  be  made  in  February  or  March. 
Of  the  round  leaved  variety,  some  plants  of 
the  regular  crop  may  be  allowed  to  run  up 
in  April  or  May,  and  of  the  triangular  leaved 
variety  some  plants  of  the  winter  standing 
crops  may  be  suffered  to  remain.  Thev 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Landreth 
says : 

"  Spinach  is  dioecious,  and  many  ignorant 
persons,  perceiving  some  of  the  plants  to 
nave  no  appearance  of  bearing  seed,  advise 
these  to  be  pulled  up,  but  these  are  the  male- 
bearing  plants,  without  which  the  others 
would  be  unfruitful.  If,  however,  they  are 
very  numerous,  some  of  them  may  be  re- 
moved with  benefit  to  those  that  remain, 
care  being  taken  that  some  are  left  in  every 
part  of  the  bed.  When  the  seed  is  set,  the 
male  plants  may  be  entirely  removed,  which 
allows  more  room  for  the  fruitful.  When 
the  seed  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by  its  be- 
ginning to  shed,  in  July  or  August  the  plants 
ought  to  be  pulled  up  and  laid  to  dry  thor- 
oughly on  a  cloth,  previous  to  its  being  beat- 
en out  and  stored.** — Working  Farmer. 


BaladB. 

Mustard,  bapb  and  C&esb. — Mr.  Chap- 
man, of  Vauxhall,  is  a  large  grower  of  these ; 
he  sows  a  house  of  them  every-other  day. 
The  price  of  rape  is  only  about  a  shilling  a 
bushel,  which  is  cheaper  than  mustard. — 
When  young  the  rape  plant  is  more  hardy 
and  less  liable  to  damp  than  mustard ;  it  is 
also  smooth  in  the  stem,  and  much  whiter. 
Rape  is  not  quite  so  hot  in  the  mouth  as 
mustard.  Sometimes  when  the  growers  run 
out  of  rape  seeds  they  are  obligc^L  to  employ 
mustard,  but  of  this  the  green-grocers  soon 
complain,  their  customers  telling  them  that 
it  was  not  mustard  at  all  which  ^ev  sold 
ihem ;  showing  that  the  London  people  pre* 


fer  rape  to  mustard.  Both  are  sown  on  old 
tan,  made  smooth  and  level  on  the  floors  of 
vineries  and  other  empty  houses.  The  tan 
is  well  watered,  and  nothing  whatever  is  put 
upon  the  seeds  except  a  mat,  which  ia  mere* 
ly  to  keep  them  moist  They  soon  vegetate, 
and  when  the  plants  are  about  two  inches 
high,  the  mats  are  removed  during  the  day 
to  make  the  seed  leaves  beautifully  green ; 
but  they  are  put  on  at  night  to  hasten  growth . 
When  about  four  or  five  inches  high  the  crop 
is  cut,  each  handful  being  at  once  put  into  a 
punnett  two  inches  deep  and  five  inches  or  so 
m  diameter.  It  is  sold  cheap  and  is  in  good 
request,  being  considered  a  fine  purifier  of 
the  blood,  as  well  as  an  ornament  among 
other  salads. 

Cbxss  is  sown  and  treated  as  the  above ; 
but  it  requires  to  be  kept  moist  and  more  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  on  account  of  its  being 
a  smaller  seed  with  much  less  water  in  it  than 
mustard  or  rape. 

Amkbioav  Cbxss. — ^This  is  much  admired 
by  many  as  a  breakfast  salad,  the  yoimg 
center  leaves  only  being  used ;  it  requires 
sowing  once  a  fortnight  during  the  spring,  as 
it  soon  runs  to  seed,  and  twice  or  thnee  in 
autumn  for  winter  supply.  Where  there  is 
much  demand  for  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  sown  thick,  and  cut  off  like 
mustard.  The  seeds  are  cheap  enough. — 
Frames  can  easily  be  put  over  it  during  win- 
ter,  or  a  covering  of  straw  would  make  it  al- 
ways accessible  in  the  season  when  too  many 
food  ingredients  cannot  possibly  be  produced. 

Corn  Salad,  ob  Lahb  Lsttucs. — ^Tbis 
humble  but  excellent  herb  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  London  markets.  It  forms  a  good  in* 
gredient  in  a  salad,  and  it  is  a  powerful  pa* 
rifier  of  the  blood.  Being  a  native  of  Brit* 
aiu,  it  is  very  hardy ;  and  if  sown  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  a  good  succession 
of  it  will  be  kept  up  during  winter.  Frames^ 
might  be  filled  with  it  late  in  autumn,  or  it 
might  be  covered  nith  straw  in  the  open 
ground  in  case  of  frost  or  snow.  These  would 
keep  off  the  weather,  and  render  it  more  easy 
to  get  at.  Sow  it  in  beds  or  rows,  thin  out 
to  about  five  or  six  inches  apart.  I  have 
never  blanched  it,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  blanch.  All  those  herbs  most 
be  asked  for  before  they  become  common. — 
A  demand  must  be  created  for  them.  Mar- 
ket gardeners  will  not  grow  what  they  can  not 
sell ;  or  they  would  break  down,  as  I  did 
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iwelTe  years  ago,  with  the  most  yaloable  of 
winter  salads,  blanched  chicory  leaves. — 
JcoMf  CuUM,  in  Oard.  CkrankU. 


Amheretia  NobUia. 
N.  Ord.  LeguminoiCB. — A  native  of  the 
Birman  country. 

Ths  first  specimen  of  this  splendid  plant, 
as  we  stated  in  oar  last  number,  had  been 
imported  by  F.  Leaning  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  cocditioD.    When  first 
inirodueed  to  Britain  it  was  looked  upon  as 
the  greatest  novelty  of  the  day.    The  great 
horticulturists  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
it  produce  its  splendid  racemes  of  flowers. 
Its  introduction  had  been  attempted  several 
times  by  Dr.  Wallach,  the  describer  of  the 
plant,  but  without  success,  until  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  sent  Mr.  Gibson  into  the  Birman 
country  on  a  special  mission  to  procure  the 
Amheratia.     Tnis  undertaking  proved  suc- 
cessful, as  Mr.  Gibson  introduced  to  the  con- 
servatories of  Chatsworth  a  fine  living  speci- 
men.    But  strange   to  say,  with  all  this  la- 
bor, expense  and  oare,  the  specimen  at  Chats- 
worth  failed  to  produce  flowers,  until  at  length 
a  much  younger  plant  introduced  in  1847,  by 
the  attention  of  Lord  Hardinge,  to  the  con- 
servatory of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  at  Ealing  Park, 
near  London,  by  careful  and  scientific  skill 
in  cultivation  bloomed  for  the  first  time. — 
There  were  also,  plants  introdneed  to^  Eew, 
Chiswick,  and  Frogmore  gardens,  about  this 
period.    A  similar  fact  may  be  observed 
with  regard  to  that  king  of  the  Proteaceas  ; 
SUnocarpu9  CwudnghcunH.     The  first  speci- 
men of  this  fine  plant  introduced  to  Kew  gar- 
dens, although  it  flourished  and  became  a 
fine  and  healthy  specimen,  failed  to  bloom, 
while  a  small  cutting  of  one  foot  high,  no 
doubt  emanating  from  one  of  the  first  in- 
^trodttced  plants,  furnished  a  beautiful  bloom, 
in  a  temperate  house  at  the  garden  of  the 
United  Gardeners'  Society,  Chelsea.    The 
form  of  the  flower  of  the  Amherstia,  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  Although  a  legruminous 

Slant  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  its  pod,  its 
owers  do  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  of  the 
papilionaceous  or  buttei^y  form,  so  common 
m  that  order.  In  a  description  of  the  figure 
of  the  plant  given  in  the  '*  Flore  dn  Serrts,** 
of  Van  Houtte  ;  which  was  copied  from  the 
oripoal  drawing  m  Dr.  Wallach'a  "Rare 


Asiatic  Plants,"  a  copy  of  which  we  believe 
is  to  be  found  at  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  this  city  ;  we  find  the  following 
remarks :  A  Martaban  tree,  forty  feet  high, 
with  deciduous  stipules,  and  large  abruptly 
pinnate  six  to  eight  paired  leaves ;  flowers 
m  large,  beautiful,  pendulous,  scarlet,  ax- 
cillary  racemes ;  petals,  the  lateral  ones,  red- 
dish, and  the  hinder  ones,  spotted  with  yel- 
low round  eyes  on  the  apex ;  pod,  coriar 
ceous,  red. 

It  is  still  the  only  type  of  its  genus,  and 
may  be  grouped  with  the  genera  Jonesia 
Bumboldiio,  A/zelia,  Anikonota,  Palovea, 
Uperua,  Parivya^  Macrolobium,  etc.,  of  the 
same  natural  order  and  group,  CiBSALPiNLA. 

In  its  general  appearance  and  foliage  it 
recalls  to  our  minds  the  Bravmea  of  South 
America,  a  plant  also  lately  introduced  here, 
producing  beautiful  heads  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  suggesting  to  the  superficial  obser- 
ver a  connection  with  the  rose  family  ; — 
with  which  order,  botanically,  leguminous 
plants  are  closely  connected.  Two  species 
of  Brownea,  B.  cocdma  and  grandiceptM,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  city  conservatories  of 
Philadelphia;  and  this  new  acquisition 
makes  up  three  individuals  of  this  natural 
family. 

The  name  Amherstia  was  adopted  by 
Wallach  in  honor  of  the  countess  of  Am* 
herst,  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Sarah  Am- 
herst, both  zealous  and  accomplished  pro- 
moters of  botanical  science  in  the  East  In- 
dies. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Planchon  says,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant  in  Van  Houtte's  "  Flore  dee 
Serres,"  from  which  some  of  the  foregoing 
details  are  translated : 

"  Its  whole  history  is  in  unison  with  the 

grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  attractions.  Its 
owers  adorn  the  altars  of  the  god  of  the 
Birmans.  Its  name  recalls  the  graces  united 
with  science.  Its  discovery,  introduction, 
and  publication,  are  due  to  the  generous 
patronage  exercised  over  botanical  science 
oy  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  In  con- 
clusion, its  flowering  at  Ealing  Park  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  which 
horticulture  has  for  some  years  inscribed  on 
her  annals." 

OultivaHan, — Mr.  Smith,  states  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  protect  its  leaves 
against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the 
membranaceous    texture  of  these   organs 
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renders  them  very  sensitive  to  the  e£fect  pro- 
duced by  sudden  evaporation.  The  defects 
observable  in  this  respect  are  caused,  per- 
haps, by  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  or  by  the 
insufficient  quantity  of  liquid  absorbed  by 
the  roots.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  care 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  protect  the  edges 
and  top  of  the  leaves  from  oeing  burned  and 
scorched ;  thus  imparting  an  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance to  the  tree.  But  this  is  an  evil  from 
which  Brownea  and  several  other  plants,  fur- 
nished with  leaves  of  a  similar  texture,  often 
suffer.  The  specimens  of  Amherstia  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Calcutta  even  do  not  es- 
cape this  defect.  A  perfect  drainage,  and 
soil  permeable  to  fluid,  are  indispensable 
conditions  to  its  successful  cultivation.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  placed  in  a 
hot-bed  without  a  bell-glass.  It  is  not  likely 
the  plants  will  produce  seeds  in  our  houses. 
Should  the  plants  succeed  here  so  as  to  flow- 
er, we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  would 
ripen  its  seed  in  our  climate. — Philadelphia 
Florist. 


mf- 


Pleroma  Blegans. 

This  showy  plant  is  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention than  it  is  accustomed  to  receive. — 
Perhaps  the  following  remarks  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  it  a  little  more  into  notice, 
and  of  mducing  some  who  have  hitherto 
considered  it  as  a  second-rate  plant,  to  give 
it  a  trial ;  and  under  proper  management  it 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Pleroma  elegans  should  be  treated  as  a 
green-house  plant,  and  not,  as  we  generally 
find,  as  a  stove  plant.  We  shall  commence 
with  a  plant  that  has  enjoyed  its  season  of 
rest,  say  in  a  six  inch  pot.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  exhibit  signs  of  starting  into  growth,  it 
should  be'potted  into  a  twelve  inch,  in  a  com- 
post of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
portion  of  white  sand  added,  and  plenty  of 
drainage.  During  the  period  of  vigorous 
growth,  frequent  stopping  to  equalize  the 
specimen  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  we  would 
advise  a  thinning  of  the  shoots  to  prevent  a 
redundancy  of  wood.  Syringing,  during 
the  period  of  rapid  growth,  should  also  be 
practiced,  but  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
plant  exhibits  signs  of  the  completion  of  its 
growth ;  and  water  should  not  be  so  copious- 
ly applied  to  the  roots,  in  order  to  induce  it 
if  possible^  to  ripen  its  wood ;  for  unless  the 


wood  be  well  ripened,  we  need  expect  no 
flowers.  As  soon  as  the  growth  is  comple- 
ted, the  plant  should  be  removed  to  the  open 
air,  to  a  sunny  place,  taking  care  to  protect 
the  roots  by  plunging  in  ashes,  or  placing 
the  pot  in  a  larger  one,  and  filing  up  the 
space  between  with  moss.  If  the  summer 
prove  wet,  the  specimen  had  better  be  kept 
in  the  green-house,  exposed  to  all  the  light 
and  air  possible,  as  too  much  wet  might  in- 
duce a  second  growth,  and  thus  destroy  the 
flower  buds,  and  with  them  our  hopes  of  a 
splendid  inflorescence.  After  the  ripening 
process  has  been  properly  effected  by  expo- 
sure as  dirf^cted,  the  plant  should  be  remo- 
ved to  its  flowering  quarters ;  and  during  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  flower 
buds,  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure may  be  given  with  advantage.  One 
more  point  in  its  management  and  I  hare 
done.  After  flowering,  it  should  be  induced 
to  adopt  a  season  of  rest,  by  slightly  with- 
holding water  (not  however  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  cause  a  denudation  of  its  foliage,) 
and  by  keeping  it  near  the  glass  in  an  airy 
part  of  the  green-house.  By  the  above  sys- 
tem of  management,  I  have  been  able  to 
produce  a  specimen  with  upwards  of  900 
flowers  on  it,  and  truly  a  mcignificent  sight  i) 
was. — American  Gardener's  Chraniele. 
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Winter  Qarden. 

DuRiNo  the  winter,  whenever  the  frost  will 
admit,  dig  or  plow  up  ground  for  next 
year's  crop,  trenching  with  spade  or  subeoil 
plow.  The  exposure  to  frost  and  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  mellows  the  soil  and 
destroys  weeds  and  insects.  Cut  off  aspar- 
agus tops  close  to  the  ground,  and  clear  oat 
thoroughly  all  weeds.  Spread  manure  orer 
the  bed  three  inches  deep,  covering  slightlr 
with  earth  from  the  alleys.  These  should 
also  be  manured,  the  whole  to  be  forked  in 
and  spaded  in  spring.  Take  up  and  secure 
before  severe  frosts,  beets,  carrots,  salsify, 
turnips,  et.  Place  them  in  moderate  siaed 
heaps  out  of  doors,  covering  first  with  straw 
and  then  with  a  few  inches  of  earth ;  or  if 
cellar  room  is  convenient,  they  may  be  pla- 
ced in  barrels  or  casks,  mixing  earth  through 
them  and  covering  with  sods.  Have  shut- 
ters or  straw  mats  at  hand  for  covering  cold 
frames  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  et  These 
should  be  inured  to  oold,  by  exposing  in  mod- 
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erate  weather,  oorering  only  at  nights. — 
Giye  air  to  forcing  frames  to  prevent  plants 
from  drawing.  Manure  rhubarb  beds  with 
a  heavj  coat,  both  on  plants  and  in  alleys, 
which  should  be  duff  into  the  latter ;  cover 
with  straw,  litter  or  brush.  Take  up  horse- 
radish, and  lay  away  in  sand  or  earth  for 
winter  use.  Dig  up  parsnips  for  early  con- 
sumption, and  place  in  barrels,  covering 
with  sod.  Collect  and  preserve  pea  sticks, 
bean  poles,  et.  (father  up  cabbage  stumps 
and  ail  other  rubbish,  and  carry  to  the  ma- 
nure heap. — Farm  Journal. 
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Ttansmlaaion  of  Seeds  in  Boil. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Society,  Mr.  M'Nab  read  a  paper, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  long  in 
the  belief  that  the  transmission  of  fruits 
and  seeds  in  a  state  fit  for  germination, 
would  be  better  accomplished  by  being 
packed  in  soil  than  by  any  other  known 
method.  This  experiment  was  fully  tested 
by  himself  during  1834,  when  he  brought 
over  the  seeds  of  many  American  oaks  and 
other  trees,  in  boxes  filled  with  soil,  while 
portions  of  the  same  kinds  of  seeds  packed, 
both  in  brown  paper  and  cloth  bags,  were, 
in  many  instances,  totally  useless. 

The  method  he  adopted  for  the  American 
tree  seeds,  was  as  follows : — He  purchased 
several  strong  deal  boxes  about  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  three- 
quarter  inch  wood.  He  afterward  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  soil,  taken  from  a 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  beneath  the 
surface,  so  as  to  possess  only  a  natural 
dampness.  A  layer  of  the  soil  two  inches 
deep  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  boxes, 
above  which  a  layer  of  seeds  was  distri- 
buted ;  another  layer  of  soil  and  then  seeds, 
and  so  on  till  the  boxes  were  full ;  the 
whole  was  pressed  very  firmly  down,  when 
the  lids  were  nailed  on,  allowing  no  pos- 
sible room  to  shake  about  When  they 
reached  Edinburgh,  December,  1834,  the 
seeds  and  soil  were  sown  over  the  surface 
of  shallow  pans  and  boxes.  During  the 
following  spring  they  grew  freely ;  while  of 
those  brought  home  in  the  paper  and  cloth 
bags,  comparatively  few  of  the  varieties 
grew,  the  acorns  being,  without  an  excep- 
tion, perforated  with  insects.  The  kinds 
which  grew  were  from  four  to  five  weeks 


later  of  Vegetating  than  those  brought  home 
in  the  soil.  Acorns  brought  home  in  a  box 
of  sphagnum  moss,  after  the  superfluous 
moisture  had  been  wrung  from  it,  were 
equally  successful  with  those  in  soil. — lAm- 
don  Farmer's  Magazine, 
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Botany  of  Ohio. 

Wx  have  learned  with  much  pleasure 
that  James  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati, 
a  gentleman  wo  have  reason  to  believe 
quite  competent  to  the  undertaking,  is  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  plants  indigenous  to  the  state  of 
Ohio.  This  is  a  good  work,  and  botanists 
will  be  glad  that  Mr.  Ward  has  undertaken 
it.  To  facilitate  his  labors,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  interested  in  the  science  are  desired 
to  communicate  with  him  on  the  subject, 
sending  either  specimens  or  descriptions,  or 
both,  as  they  may  feel  disposed. — Annals 

of  Science. 

iti 

Tropeeolium  Lobbianum. 

This  beautiful  Tropaolium  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  collection  where  plants  are 
required  for  winter  flowerinfir.  Of  all  our 
collection  of  creepers,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
showy  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  have 
ten  specimen  plants  of  it,  which  have  be- 
come a  complete  mass  of  flowers  ever  since 
the  middle  of  October  last.  As  it  does  not 
produce  seeds  freely,  it  is  advisable  to  prop* 
agate  it  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  sekcted 
in  June  or  early  in  July.  I  always  place 
sinffle  cuttings  in  small  pots  filled  with  sand, 
and  plunge  Uiem  in  a  little  bottom  heat. — 
As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  I  pot  them 
into  six  inch  pots,  and  place  them  in  the 
green-house.  With  proper  treatment,  they 
will  be  ready  to  receive  their  final  shift  into 
twelve  inch  pots  about  the  end  of  August, 
using  soil  composed  of  equal  portions  oif 
sandy  loam  and  peat  with  thoroughly  de- 
composed horse  manure  and  a  quantity  of 
good  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  compost  porous. 
After  this  final  shift,  I  place  a  wire  trellis 
to  each  plant,  firmly  secured  to  the  pot.— 
They  are  then  placed  in  the  stove,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  commence  rapid  growth, 
every  shoot  is  carefully  trained  so  as  to  cov- 
er the  trellis  regularly.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember this  is  complete,  and  the  plants  will 
be  showing  hundreds  of  bright  orange  flow- 
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era.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  fully  expand, 
the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the  conserva- 
tory or  green-house,  where  they  w.ll  continue 
to  produce  a  succession  of  flowers  for  a  long 
time. — Gardener* t  Chronicle. 
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Farmers'  Gardens. 

EvBRT  farmer  may,  if  he  will,  have  a 
garden,  not  SLpaick  of  onions  here,  of  beets 
there,  of  cabbages  somewhere  else,  inter- 
spersed with  bean-poles  and  potatos,  but  a 
veritable  garden,  a  cultivated  place. 

A  farm  that  has  not  a  plot  of  ground 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  garden,  had 
better  be  abandoned  at  once.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  real  luxuries  that 
spring  from  the  soil,  under  the  culture  of 
the  practical  gardener,  should  be  confined 
to  the  lands  of  the  gentleman  of  leisure. 
They  belong  as  legitimately  to  the  sturdy, 
hard-working  farmer,  and  indeed  more  so  ; 
for  he  who  labors  most  actively,  should 
reap  the  richest  harvest.  All  that  serves 
to  make  life  more  desirable,  that  tends  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  mind,  and 
the  heart,  is  not  beneath  the  attention  of 
man.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  fit 
place  to  commence  the  careful  cultivation 
of  a  farm  than  the  garden.  It  would  soon 
be  evident  that  the  greater  care  bestowed 
on  the  soil,  the  greater  its  product ;  and  so 
a  system  of  culture  would  by  degrees  be 
adopted,  till  the  whole  farm  should  become 
a  fniitfiil  field. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  garden,  can  be 
noted  on  a  small  scale  all  the  phenomena 
of  growth,  and  from  data  there  gathered, 
one  can  advance  successfully  from  the  till- 
ing of  narrow  beds  to  that  of  broad  acres. 
The  knowledge  necessary  to  success  in  gar- 
dening, is  rather  the  result  of  experience, 
than  of  fixed  rules.  There  is  requisite  a 
taste  for  the  art,  dose  observation,  and  a 
modicum  of  practical  skill ;  give  these,  and 
common  sense  will  supply  the  deficit.  We 
would  not  by  any  means,  profess  to  teach 
gardening  '<in  six  easy  lessons,"  but  we 
assert  that  any  one  so  dispoeed  can  make  a 
beginning. 

There  are  certain  adjuncts  to  a  garden, 
which  a  majority  of  farmers  who  tfiJLe  the 
trouble  to  cultivate  a  few  esculent  roots 
seem  to  think  altogether  too  trifling  to  merit 
heir  attention.    Such  are  beds  of  flowers. 


flowering  shrubs,  and  grape  and  other  vines. 
That  ever  potent  argument  of  expense,  and 
the  ready  excuse  of  poverty,  cannot  be 
urged  against  these  decorations  of  the 
farmer's  home.  A  man  may  be  too  poor 
to  erect  a  costly  cotti^,  but  no  one  is  too 
poor  to  cultivate  a  bed  of  flowers,  to  plant 
shrubbery  around  his  humble  dwelling,  or 
to  train  a  vine  to  relieve  its  bare  exterior* 
A  beauty  unattained  by  any  triumph  of  art, 
is  thus  in  the  reach  of  the  most  obscure. 
Nature  waits  to  provide,  "without  money 
and  without  price,"  the  ornaments  of  a 
cultivated  field,  and  pleasure  of  a  cultivated 
mind. 

Contrast  for  one  moment,  the  cottage  and 
the  lawn,  with  the  rude  dwelling  and  its 
ill-kept  grounds — compare  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  flowers,  with  the  unsightly 
weed  and  its  rank  odor — mark  the  (Hfier* 
ence  between  the  luxuriant  green  of  shrub- 
bery,  and  the  yacancy  of  barren  yards,  and 
then  decide  whether  an  hour  of  time  can 
be  better  spent  than  in  effecting  such  a 
change. 

The  past  few  years  have  wrought  a  mani- 
fest improvement  in  matters  of  rural  taste, 
but  as  yet  its  evidences  are  confined  to  cot- 
tages and  farm  houses,  scattered  here  and 
there,  like  oases  in  the  wild  desert.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  as  agriculture  ad- 
vances, and  system  takes  the  plaee  of  con- 
fasion,  all  these  things  will  receive  the 
attention  that  they  so  richly  deserve. — 
Albany  OulHvaior, 


Btate  Chemists. 

Thx  following  article  from  the  Expreae  at 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  is  indorsed  in  part 
by  Professor  Mapes,  who  says,  in  confirma- 
tion— *'  We  could  quote  more  than  one  hun- 
dred cases  where  the  profits  have  been  near- 
ly or  quite  doubled,  and  the  valne  of  the 
land  permanently  increased,  by  the  judicious 
application  of  such  manures  as  analyses 
prove  to  be  required  by  the  soil.'*  And  fur- 
ther adds — *'Our  legislators  continue  to 
amuse  their  constituents  with  pretended  at- 
tempts at  establishing  Agricultural  Bureaus, 
etc.  A  few  years  more,  and  their  constituents 
will  render  the  establishment  of  such  bu- 
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reaus  the  leading  question  in  selecting  their 
representittives,  both  to  state  legislatures 
and  to  Congress. 

The  farmers  of  this  state  should  demand 
of  the  government  a  Chemical  Laboratory, 
and  the  employment  of  a  chemist  to  analyze 
their  soils.  If  the  laboratory  should  be  con- 
nected with  a  farm  school,  it  would  be  all 
the  better.  The  school,  if  well  conducted, 
would  be  a  great  good  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity,  and  not  merely  to  one  interest.  But 
the  laboratory  should  be  established,  at  all 
events.  The  chemist  should  be  a  young 
man,  one  who  was  a  profound  chemist  at 
twenty,  who  has  been  enthusiastic  in  that 
science  ever  since,  and  is  now  not  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old.  He  should 
be  furnished  with  every  requisite  for  the 
most  searching  investigation  of  soils;  and  he 
should  be  a  working  man,  willing  to  work 
three  hundred  days  in  a  year  at  least,  an 
enthusiast  in  his  profession,  one  who  with 
I^ebig's  zeal,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
discoveries  already  made,  would  go  further 
in  his  researches  than  Liebiff  or  any  of  the 
older  chemists  have  time  of  life  enough  left 
to  go.  He  should  investigate  soils  for  farm- 
ers, report  the  deficiencies  to  them,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  the  cheapest  mode  of  supplying 
those  deficiencies.  The  result  would  be, 
that  in  ten  years  the  farms  of  Massachusetts 
could  be  kept  in  high  fertility  with  half  the 
expense  now  required  to  keep  them  in  only 
a  tolerably  productive  condition.  Proofs 
that  such  a  result  might  be  reasonably  antic- 
ipated are  abundant.  One  fact  only  will  be 
given  here,  and  others  will  be  reserved  for 
future  occasions.  Mr.  William  P.  Dickinson, 
of  Hadley,  had  a  field  of  eight  acres  thor- 
oughly ffrown  over  with  moss,  almost  as 
thick  and  matted  as  the  wool  on  the  back  of 
a  sheep  that  will  give  a  ten  pound  fleece. — 
The  land  of  course  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly unpromising  for  any  crop.  He  pro- 
ewed  an  analysis  of  it  by  tbe  late  Professor 
Norton,  and  was  told  that  it  was  deficient  in 
two  or  three  ingredients  which  could  be 
cheaply  supplied.  For  this  analysis  and  a 
long  letter,  advising  him  how  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner, 
he  paid  ten  dollars,  and  was  laughed  at^  as 
commonly  happens  when  a  man  ventures  a 
step  out  of  the  beaten  track.  He  plowed 
that  field  and  treated  it  in  every  respect  as 
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Professor  Norton  advised,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  a  couple  of  rows, 
which  were  cultivated  as  he  would  have  cul- 
tivated the  whole  if  he  had  not  been  other- 
wise advised.  The  result  is  a  crop  of  corUy 
now  in  the  field,  equal  to  perhaps  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  where  cultivated  in  the 
old  way,  and  very  nearly  fifty,  where  cul- 
tivated as  Mr.  Norton  advised.  This,  I  know 
all  might  have  been,  and  yet  there  be  no  in- 
crease of  profit,  for  the  extra  com  and  fod- 
der (both  more  than  doubled)  might  have 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth.  But  it  was 
not  so  in  this  case.  Mr.  Dickinson,  after 
keeping  an  exact  account  of  the  expense, 
gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
mcreased  profit,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's advice,  is  at  least  fifty  dollars  this  year ; 
and  besides  this,  he  has  better  hopes  for  that 
land  hereafter,  and  has,  moreover  several 
fields  of  similar  land  adjoining  that,  to  which 
Mr.  Norton *s  prescription  will  apply.  He 
values  the  advice  much  higher  than  its  cost* 
Mr.  Norton  is  called  from  a  most  useful 
and  too  hard-working  life,  to  his  reward ; 
and  there  are  few  Mr.  Nortons  left.  I  de 
not  therefore  advise  farmers  to  be  in  haste 
to  send  their  soils  out  of  the  state  to  be  an- 
alyzed ;  but  I  do  advise  them  most  earnestly 
to  demand  and  to  have  a  working  chemist  oc 
their  own,  who  will  enable  them,  by  telling 
them  just  what  to  apply,  to  keep  their  lands 
in  a  high  state  of  productiveness,  at  far  less 
expense  than  they  could  without  such  ad- 
vice. Milliona  can  be  saved  to  the  state  in 
the  economy  of  manuring*  and  milliona 
gained  in  the  increase  of  crops,  and  as  all 
will  be  benefited,  all  should  share  the  ex- 
pense. 

Now  we  in  Ohio  may  suppose  we  have 
tried  a  state  chemist — and  feel  that  we  have 
little  to  show  for  it.  It  is  not  so.  We  did 
appoint  such  an  o£5cer,  but  at  the  same  time 
crushed  him  with  the  laborious  duties  of  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  withheld  the  means  and  appli- 
ances absolutely  necessary  to  the  expected 
analyses.   It  has  been  the  fashion  with  some 

m 

periodicals  to  decry  chemistry  and  ohemicai 
analyses.  Cheap  ones  are  indeed  of  rery 
little  value,  but,  like  everything  el8e,|if  worth 
doing  it  is  worth  dmng  weU.-^En. 
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VZHBTARD    CALBND 

It  Is  proposed  to  fumish  a  series  of  briuf 
memoranda  upon  tbis  snbject  during  the 
current  ^ear  for  Lbe  sake  of  refreshing  the 
memory  of  the  reader.  The  articles  of 
last  year  were  pretty  full,  but  the  subject 
not  yet  exhausted.  A  brief  synopsis  of 
irfaat  has  been  already  furnished  is  all  that 
it  is  noT  proposed  to  repeat,  but  upon  some 
topics  it  may  be  coosiJcred  advisable  to 
enlarge  somevliat. 

Pruning. — Having  provided  himself  with 
a  good  sharp  knife,  the  viyneron  vill  select 
pleasant  weather,  when  the  vines  are  not 
frozen,  but  before  the  sap  has  begun  lo 
atart,  and  betake  himself  to  the  labor  of 
pruning  his  vines.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  cut  the  vines  loose  from  the 
Btfikes ;  if  they  be  feeble,  cut  back  freely, 
removing  everything  but  the  lowest  good 
ahoot  of  last  year's  growth,  which  should  be 
shortened  to  tivo  eyes,  from  which  to  grow 
strong  canes  for  another  year.  If  the  vine 
be  strong  and  healthy,  select  the  largest  and 
Btontest  shoot,  coming  out  as  low  down  on 
the  stock  as  may  be,  trim  oS  all  laterals 
and  old  tendrils  neatly,  and  cut  it  off  at  six, 
eight,  or  ten  eyes  or  joints,  according  to  the 
strength,  but  be  sure  not  to  leave  loo  much 
wood.  The  lowest  best  shoot  is  then  to  bo 
•elected  for  the  spur,  and  it  should  be  as 
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low  as  possible  ;  cut  it  back  to  two  or  three 
eyes,  and  cut  off  smoothly  all  the  old  wood 
of  last  year's  crop  and  all  extraneous  shoots ; 
strip  off  the  loose  bark  formed  on  old  vines 
and  leave  the  stock  to  be  tied  at  a  later 
period. 

There  are  some  differences  of  opiuioo 
respecting  the  hight  of  the  slock,  but  most 
of  our  beat  vi^turotu  advocate  the  short 
stem  or  low  pruning  as  above  suggested. 

£ioj/en. — Should  there  be  an  oceasional 
gap  in  the  vineyard,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
provide  for  filling  it  up  by  a  layer  from  one 
of  the  nearest  vines.  For  this  purpose,  the 
trimmer  must  select  a  good  long  branch  that 
will  reach  to  the  gap,  and  leave  it  for  mak- 
ing the  layer  next  month. 

£anit  and  Wallt  should  be  repaired 
whenever  the  ground  will  allow  workings 
if  the  rains  or  frosts  have  injured  them,ihey 
should  be  made  up  at  once,  and  all  tendency 
to  wash  must  be  checked  immediately. 

TWmAiiv  newground,  which  should  bare 
been  progressing  the  whole  winter,  except 
during  the  severest  frost,  must  now  be  com- 
pleted, as  it  will  soon  be  time  to  set  th« 
young  vines  in  new  plantationa. 

C^Aii^A.— The  trimmings  are  all  to  be 
collected  and  at  once  cut  up  into  slips  ;  this 
operation  may  be  performed  under  shelter 
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in  stormy  weather.  Good,  eonnd  wood, 
with  short  joints,  is  to  be  selected  and  cut 
into  lengths  of  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches. 
When  it  is  convenient,  a  small  piece  of  the 
old  wood  is  left  on  the  base  of  each  cutting, 
as  such  are  considered  most  likely  to  grow. 
They  are  now  to  be  tied  up  neatly  in  bun- 
dles of  two  hondred  and  fifty  each,  and  then 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar. 

A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  dig  a  trench, 
set  the  bundles  vertically,  close  together, 
and  cover  with  the  earth  that  had  been 
thrown  out.  The  greatest  care  should  always 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  cuttings  from  becom- 
ing dry.  The  trimmings  should  be  gathered 
into  the  cellar  from  day  to  day  and  occa- 
sionally sprinkled  with  a  watering  pot 


Souppemong  Vineyard. 
Iv  the  Southern  Cultivator  is  found  a 
series  of  articles  on  vineyards,  by  the  cele- 
brated S.  Weller,  of  Brinkleyville,  North 
Carolina,  who  is  always  referred  to  as  the 
exponent  of  the  Scuppernong  culture.  Let 
him  describe  the  result  of  his  labors : — 

A  complete  Scuppernong*  vineyard  ex- 
hibits to  the  eye,  at  a  horizontal  view,  a  con- 
tinuous canopy,  or  a  sheet  of  vine  branches 
so  dense  in  time  of  leaves  as  to  be  almost 
impervious  to  the  sight.  To  one  under- 
neath the  canopy,  and  looking  upward  in 
fruit  time,  the  berries,  as  thick  as  hops,  and 
as  large  as  musket  balls,  appear  hanging  in 
elosters  of  three  to  nine  or  ten,  and  some- 
times more.  But  the  most  beautiful  sight, 
as  to  fmtt,  is  to  look  down  from  an  eleva- 
tion above.  To  the  lover  of  grape  fruit, 
the  clusters  glittering  in  the  sun  m  green 
and  light  yellow,  according  to  maturity, 
amidst  the  foliage,  is  a  very  cheering,  invit- 
ing, appearance.  Underneath  the  canopies, 
<stx,  eight,  or  ten  feet  high,)  viewed  hori- 
xontally,  nothing  should  be  seen  but  main 
atems  of  the  vines,  and  the  posts  to  support 
the  scaffolding.  Here  lies  the  secret  or  sure 
and  prolific  bearing.  For,  if  any  branches 
are  suffered  to  hang  down  and  impede  the 
free  drcnlataon  of  air  boieath  the  eanoptes. 


this  difficulty  alone  will  more  or  less  pre- 
vent a  full  crop.  From  the  very  start  of 
the  outspreading  branches,  none  should  be 
suffered  to  train  downward,  but  scaffolding 
ever  kept  before  them  in  anticipation  of 
their  growth  and  extension.  Above  I  speak 
of  a  complete  Scuppernong  vineyard  in  the 
best  bearing  state.  But  some  parts  of  my 
vineyard  are  complete,  and  some  not  so; 
but  as  to  the  latter,  the  vines  extend  over 
fruit  and  other  trees,  and  are  then  not  so 
prolific,  or  each  is  some  interruption  or  in|i- 
pediment  to  the  other.  Thougn  the  Scup- 
pernong vine  is  more  apt  to  injure  the  tree 
than  the  tree  the  vine.  But  if  either  kill 
the  other  the  Scuppernong  gets  the  victory. 
Yet,  as  one  striking  instance  of  both  doing 
well,  I  select  the  case  of  two  of  these  vines 
planted  in  the  edge  of  the  garaen  of  a  near 
neighbor,  some  fifteen  years  since.  They 
were  trained  from  the  garden  upon  oak- 
trees  in  the  door  yard  some  distance.  They 
spread  over  the  trees  some  hundreds  of  feet 
in  various  directions,  and  bear  or  have  borne 
on  the  trees  enough  grapes  for  years  past 
to  make  two  barrels  of  wine  annually, 
besides  abundance  of  fruit  for  family  use 
during  the  two  months  of  their  continuous 
ripening,  or  from  the  middle  of  August  till 
the  first  of  November.  This,  though,  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  single  vine  in 
Tyrrell  county  below,  or  in  the  native  re- 
gion of  the  Scuppernong,  that  produces, 
besides  eating  fruit  for  the  family  and 
neighbors,  five  barrels  of  wine  annually,  on 
scaffolding  of  near  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
such  as  hefore  described.  But  the  last 
named  cases  are  somewhat  extraordinary. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  canopies 
or  level  trellising,  which  is  done  in  a  very 
diffuse  manner  and  may  be  condensed  as 
follows.  The  grapes  being  planted  thirty 
feet  apart,  posts  are  set  fifteen  feet  apart 
each  way,  when  the  vines  have  reached 
eight  feet  in  bight ;  upon  the  tops  of  these 
posts  poles  are  laid  from  one  to  the  next, 
and  across  these  other  lighter  poles  are 
laid.  All  the  sticks  should  be  deprived  of 
their  bark.  By  way  of  making  a  more  per- 
manent arrangement,  he  proposes  erecting 
stone  pillars  thirty  or  forty  feet  apart,  and 
the  intervening  posts  are  set  upon  a  flat 
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•tone  to  keep  them  from  the  ground  to  aroid 
rotting.  This  expense  he  considers  nothing 
when  he  is  producing  (too  thousand  gallons 


of  wine  per  acre.  Iron  pillars  are  alto  avg* 
gested ;  and  the  dififnsed  method  of  train- 
ing b  considered  necessary  for  this  grape. 


€xMntl\nu. 


THE    CINCINNATI    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIBTT. 


IirrxKX8TiKO  specimens  of  fruits  have  been 

S resented  upon  the  tables  of  this  association 
rom  week  to  week,  and  have  elicited  U8e« 
fill  and  interesting  discussions  upon  their 
characters  and  other  qualities ;  affording  a 
fine  opportunity  for  all  who  choose  to  em- 
brace ue  opportunity,  to  study  pomology, 
so  far  at  least  as  to  be  able  to  purchase  a 
barrel  of  good  apples  or  to  plant  an  orchard 
judiciously.  The  latter  is  no  small  oon- 
aideration,  when  we  consider  that  few  men 
plant  a  second  orchard,  and  that  a  majority 
fd  our  predecessors  have  planted  a  prepon- 
derance of  inferior  fruit. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
suitable  memorial  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  procure  through  the  legis- 
lature a  change  in  the  law,  that  should 
recognize  and  admit  delegates  from  horti- 
•cultural  societiei,  reported  a  petition,  which 
was  intrusted  to  a  deputation  to  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  11th  ult. 
On  their  return,  they  reported  the  courteous 
reception  by  that  body  of  themselves  and 
their  petition;  which,  however,  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  board  in  a  manner  at  all 
satisfactory  to  the  members  of  this  society, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  considered  best  to 
ask  for  the  desired  change  in  the  law. 

The  time  for  holding  the  Autumnal  Fair 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and 
has  finally  been  fixed  upon  the  third  week 
of  September,  22d  to  25th,  or  perhaps 
longer,  as  it  is  proposed  to  use  a  tent  upon 
some  vacant  lot  in  the  city. 

On  the  first  of  the  year  the  following 
officers  were  elected : 

Prmdent — S.  Mosher. 

Vice-PrtMenU — G.  Graham,  R.  Bucha- 
nan, A.  H.  Bmst. 

TVwmffvr — W.  Stoma. 

Rtwrdifig  and  Corr$8pmitBtiff  Sicretary — 
John  A.  Warder. 


Council — S.  M. .  Carter,  A.  Worthington, 
Wm.  Orange,  J.  P.  Foote,  M.  McWilliam8» 
M.  Kelly,  6.  McAvoy. 

Flower  Commiiiee^W.  Cox,  Sr^  J.  Dun- 
lap,  R.  Davies. 

Fruit  CommiUee—S.  M.  Carter,  M.  McWil- 
liams.  A.  H.  Ernst. 

Vep^able  Conmitiee — A.  Worthington,  G. 
Sleath,  Henry  Ives. 

Financial  ISecretary — Henry  Ives. 


Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrioulturo. 

This  importont  executive  body,  to  whom 
the  fanners  of  our  istate  have  intrusted  the 
guarding  and  guiding  of  the  great  interesta 
of  the  community,  has  just  held  a  very 
laborious  session.  Sundry  matters  of  un- 
finished bnsiness  were  disposed  of ;  but  the 
chief  work  was  the  reconstruction  of  the 
premium  lists,  in  which  great  care  was  ex- 
ercised, and  active  endeavors  were  made  to 
render  the  schedule  accepteble  to  the  com- 
pelitors.  This  is  always  a  very  nice  mailer 
to  effect,  owing  to  the  varied  intereato  in* 
volved  and  included  under  the  broad  shi^d 
of  an  agricultural  society,  which,  in  troth, 
necessarily  embraces  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  productive  labor  that  is  puraned 
within  our  borders.  The  success  of  these 
great  and  noble  efforts  remains  to  be  seen, 
and  must  be  proved  by  time ;  certainly  the 
devoted  men  who  have  been  eameatly  labors 
ing  in  the  cause  of  the  producers,  riehly 
deserve  the  thanks  of  their  fellow-citiaens, 
whom  they  are  gratuitously  serving.  If  any 
one  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  restut,  let  him 
try  his  hand  in  adjusting  a  schedule  to  anit 
the  limited  and  more  uniform  wanta  of  hia 
own  local  society. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
board  was  one  encouraging  and  recommend- 
ing county  Booieties  to  award  some  of  their 
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pmmiiims  in  appropriate  books  and  period* 
icab.  This  is  aiunirable.  CultiTate  the 
inteUoci;  enoonrage  men  io  read  and  to 
think ;  we  shall  then  hare  better  workmen, 
better  results,  and  eonseqnently  better  re- 
ports and  very  much  better  written.  For 
all  of  which  there  is  yet  room»  notwith- 
atanding  our  boasting.  The  next  great 
labor  was  that  of  filling  committees ;  and 
this  is  no  light  affair,  even  with  the  increas- 
ing facilities  furnished  by  an  extended  know* 
ledge  of  the  men  who  have  previously 
aeted,  and  the  excellent  result  of  the  action 
of  the  board  itself  in  issuing  circulars  to 
CTcry  county,  soliciting  names  of  suitable 
persons,  by  which  has  been  secured  a  large 
store  of  names  of  persons  who  are  con* 
aidered  by  their  &wn  neighbors  good  judges 
of  the  various  articles.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  list  will  enable  the  executive  committee 
to  ill  vacancies  that  may  occur  at  the  time 
of  holding  the  lair  at  I)ayton,  on  the  20th 
of  Septenaber  next ;  but  as  every  committee* 
man  will  soon  receive  a  notice  of  his  ap- 
pointment, it  is  earnestly  hoped  he  will  at 
once  signify  to  the  secretary  his  acceptance 
of  the  appointment,  and  afterward  keep  his 
engagement  faithfully,  by  reporting  nim- 
self  on  his  arrival  at  the  fair  grounds. 

Another  matter  of  deep  interest  to  some 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Ohio,  came  before 
the  board,  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  from 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  to  have 
the  law  so  amended  as  to  admit  horticul- 
tural societies  to  the  same  privileges  as  the 
eounty  agricultural  associations.  This  paper, 
emanating  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
useful  organisations  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  to  be  found  in  the  state,  and 
presented  by  men  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, was  received  fiEivorably  by  the  board, 
but  was  not  made  the  subject  of  any  leffis* 
latnre  recommendation  by  that  body,  be* 
cause,  as  it  is  understood,  some  of  the 
members  considered  themselves  inHruded 
by  a  vote  taken  in  the  convention  of  dele- 
gates, on  the  8th  December  last,  when,  as 
it  has  already  been  shown,  (see  page  180,) 
the  matter  was  not  fairly  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  convention,  who  certainly 
did  not  so  understand  the  question  at  issue. 
However,  though  the  votes  of  men  may 
regulate  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  tkey  can  not 
change  the  principles  of  nature.  Horticul- 
twey  even  if  voted  out  of  the  pale  of  agri- 


culture, is  her  sister  still,  and  can  not  be 
shaken  off;  neither  will  she  be  banished 
from  the  exhibitions,  even  when  excluded 
from  the  councils.  So  look  out  for  the  best 
floral  and  pomonal  display  at  Dayton  that  has 
yet  contributed  to  attract  the  thousands  of 
visitors  to  these  great  iubilees  of  our  rural 
population.  If  we  be  blest  with  a  favorable 
season,  the  orchards  shall  bend  with  golden 
fruits ;  the  tendriled  vines  shall  crowd  their 
purple  branches;  the  green-houses  shall 
cherish  their  perfumed  and  brilliant  gems 
from  foreign  lands ;  and  the  parterres  shall 
luxuriate  m  gorgCNDUS  hues  for  the  glory  of 
the  next  state  fair.  Amidst  the  lowing  of 
the  sleek  and  fatted  kine,  the  neighing  and 
prancing  of  the  noble  steeds,  the  clatter  of 
machinery  of  every  kind,  and  the  array  of 
all  the  manufactured  articles  of  every  va* 
riety  that  will  there  claim  a  share  of  atten- 
tion,  modest  horticulture,  with  her  fruits 
and  flowers,  will  cling  about  her  favored 
altars»  and  again  receive  the  unasked  plau- 
dits o^  the  wronging  crowds  that  always 
follow  in  her  lovely  pathway  and  cluster 
around  the  center  of  her  powerful  attrac- 
tions. 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  this  very  ener- 
getic body  of  the  true  patriots  of  our  neigh- 
bor state  met  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
they  have  commenced  ;  that  of  improving 
the  great  interest  of  agriculture,  the  basis 
of  the  greatness  of  the  state ;  and  they 
very  properly  feel  it  a  proud  position. 

After  the  recent  happy  first  efforts,  the 
friends  of  improvement  felt  much  encour- 
aged to  go  on  in  the  good  work  they  have 
so^  nobly  begun ;  this  meeting  was  very 
spirited  and  deeply  interesting,  as  the  dis- 
cussion upon  various  topics  was  freely  and 
earnestly  conducted.  All  the  delegates  from 
the  county  societies  are  considered  full  mem- 
bers of  the  board  at  this  annual  session, 
and  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  action 
of  that  body.  ^ 

The  meeting  was  organized  at  the  ep- 

Jointed  hour  by  the  president  of  the  board, 
oseph  A.  Wright,  Governor,  who  is  very 
devotedly  interested  in  this  great  home  sub- 
ject. His  able  colleagues  were  generally 
present  to  receive  his  suggestions  and  aid 
m  the  execution  of  the  plans  offered  to 
advance  the  objects  of  the  agricultural  law ; 
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the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
industrial  interests.  As  the  counties  were 
called,  each  delegate  received  bound  copies 
of  the  reports  of  Indiana,  and  also  of  the 
states  of  New  York,  Michiffan,  and  Ohio, 
which  the  president  had  obtained  by  ex- 
changes. Valuable  information  as  to  what 
is  domg  elsewhere  is  thus  diffused  through 
the  state. 

A  resolution  was  advocated  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit,  recommending,  as  useful  pre- 
miums, suitable  books,  periodicals,  and 
farm  implements.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  after  a  free  expression  of 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
county  societies  were  also  recommended  to 
pursue  a  similar  course. 

The  requisite  number  of  new  members  of 
the  board  was  elected  by  the  delegates  in 
attendance.  Delegations  were  also  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  state  fairs  of  other  states. 
And,  on  the  motion  of  the  president,  the 
following  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
United  States  Aj^ricultural  Society,  to  attend 
its  annual  meeting,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  2d :— 0.  B.  Graff,  G.  D.  Wagener, 
G.  W.  Cathcart,  Calvin  Fletcher,  and  Rev. 
"—  Corey. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  society  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  opened  a  subscription  list 
to  a  stock  importation  company,  which  was 
advocated  by  several  eminent  farmers  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  cattle  of  the  state. 
The  subscriptions  were  liberal  and  the 
friends  of  the  measure  are  sanguine  that 
the  objects  will  be  early  and  successfully 
accomplished. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  meeting 
was  the  beautiful  display  of  fruits,  grains, 
seeds,  and  roots  that  had  been  brought 
together.     Could  the  notice  have  been  more 

general  it  would  have  been  much  larger ; 
ut,  notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads  and  the  derangement  of  the  railways 
b^  the  freshets  of  the  preceding  month,  the 
display,  of  apples  especially,  was  extensive 
and  d^eplv  interesting. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the 
orchard  among  the  productions  of  the  state, 
the  board  very  wisely,  and  it  is  believed 
very  usefully,  appropriated  part  of  a  day  to 
the  consideration  of  the  specimens.  A  com- 
mittee of  pomologists  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine, present;  and  introduce  the  fruit  to  i 
the  meeting,  when  the  members  diacuased 


their  merits.  The  committee  selected  ehieflr 
those  which  were  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence in  some  sections  of  the  state,  and  in 
the  discussion  it  was  stated  whether  the 
variety  had  failed  in  any  region.  In  pre* 
senting  or  introducing  a  fruit,  its  general 
characters  were  stated;  the  limits,  so  far 
as  it  was  known,  where  it  had  proved  sue* 
cessful  or  otherwise  and  any  other  pecu* 
liarities  that  had  come  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  committee.  iVnd  in  the  discnastoit 
that  followed,  many  very  useful  hints  were 
dropped  incidentally  upon  the  management 
and  treatment  of  orchards,  their  diseases,  etc. 
In  this  way  a  number  of  facts  were  eliciled 
in  connection  with  a  list  of  varieties  that 
had  been  found  to  be  fi^enerally  suocesafnl 
or  were  adapted  to  special  localities  in  the 
state ;  all  which  will  possess  a  deep  interest 
if  it  have  been  reported  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  not  able  to  be  present,  but  who 
will  be  anxious  to  read  a  condensed  aceoont 
of  this  and  the  other  valuable  discussions 
upon  other  important  topics  that  were 
brought  forward;  such  as  those  upon  old 
and  new  seed,  com  and  wheat,  and  the 
best  methods  of  planting,  etc.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  meeting,  as  it 
was  appreciated  by  those  present,  it  may 
be  stated  that  members  said  they  could  not 
estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  the  vahie  of 
some  thin^  they  had  heard. 

On  Friday  the  whole  company  dined 
with  the  president  of  the  board,  whose 
kind  hospitality  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
with  all  who  have  come  within  the  reach  of 
its  appreciation.  On  Saturday  the  new 
board  organised,  by  the  unanimous  re-elec* 
tion  of  his  excellencv  Joseph  A.  Wright  to 
preside  over  their  deliberations.  This  high 
office  he  justly  appreciates ;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  he  prefers  it  to  a  seat  in  the  sen« 
ate  of  the  United  States,  which  was  then 
vacant.  Wm.  T.  Dennis,  of  Richmond,  was 
elected  secretary,  an  important  post,  for 
which  he  has  at  least  the  valuable  qualifi* 
cations  of  untiring  energy  and  industry^ 
with  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
great  subject  in  hand.  The  state  fair  will 
probably  be  held  at  Bichmond,  upon  the 
last  week  of  September,  although  that  per* 
iod  is  unfortunatelv  the  same  selected  bj 
our  northern  neighbor,  Michigan.  Varions 
matters  of  detail,  and  the  arranffement  of 
the  schedule  of  premiums  were  kft  for  the 
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executire  eommiUee,  who  will  probably  act 
vpon  the  suggestion,  so  happily  urged  by 
the  energetic  delegate  from  Shelby  county, 
to  endeavor  to  diffuse  information  by  award- 
ing appropriate  books  and  periodicals  ^s 
premiums. 

8uect2S8  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Indiana.  May  it  go  on  in  the  good  work 
eommenced  under  the  favorable  auspices 
that  have  already  smiled  upon  it.  And  may 
it  ever  consist  of  men  equally  devoted  to 
the  cause,  and  equally  attentive  and  court* 
eons  to  the  stranger  within  their  borders. 


Illinois  8tate*Board. 

Ko  news  has  yet  been  received  respect- 
ing the  doings  of  the  convention  of  agri- 
culturists that  was  to  have  been  assembled 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  except  that  a  com- 
mittee WA1  appointed. 

Ohio  Pomologioal  Ctooiety. 

This  association  held  an  interesting  meet- 
ing at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  11  th  ult, 
by  adjournment  from  the  summer  meeting. 
A.  H.  Ernst,  president,  and  other  officers, 
were  all  in  attendance ;  and  the  society  was 
called  to  order  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
eonsideration  of  the  handsome  display  of 
fruits  upon  the  tables.  They  had  been 
ooUected  from  New  York,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
our  own  state. 

Commencing  with  Baude'e  Janet,  it  was 
remarked  by  some,  that  those  presented 
from  Indiana  and  Kentucky  were  not  so 
sprightly  as  those  from  Ohio.  The  several 
synonyms  of  this  fine  fruit  were  called ;  but 
nothinfir  new  elicited.  All  had  observed 
the  valuable  property  of  late  blooming.  A. 
L.  Benedict  showed  another  apple  named 
Red  Janet. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Groveport,  stated  that 
on  his  dry  black  loamy  bottom  lands,  he 
had  grown  the  Janet,  larger,  more  red, 
more  solid,  and  with  whiter  flesh. 

Mr.  Buchanan  considers  it  the  most  cer- 
tain and  enormous  bearer  on  his  deep  red- 
dish [yellow]  clay,  containing  lime  and  iron. 
Some  specimens  were  shown  from  Indian- 
apolis and  Kentucky,  of  unusual  size. 

A  description  of  the  fruit,  and  its  diffu- 
sion in  Kentucky,  by  John  Lightfoot,  was 
Msdt  from  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Grass  Hills, 


Kentucky,  whose  specimens  were  genuine 
Rawle's  Janet. 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  Dr.  Warder  thought 
this  an  apple  that  deserved  general  culture 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Indiana,  and  southern  Ohio. 
Mr.  Elliott  had  seen  it  very  fine  in  northern 
Illinois. 

The  Fall  Queen,  from  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
Kentucky,  was  next  introduced — out  of  sea- 
son. This  large  red  apple  has  been  fre* 
quently  shown  by  Mr.  Saunders ;  at  our 
August  meeting — it  was  not  quite  ripe.  A 
synonym  was  reported  from  Indiana,  Red 
Gloria  Mundi,  and  Mundy's  apple,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  have  oriflfinated  at  Mun- 
dy's  Ferry,  in  Kentucky,  where  it  has  beeli 
grown  considerably.  It  is  also  known  in 
Tennessee  as  the  Horse  apple. 

The  CfUpin  was  exhibited  from  several 
sources ;  among  the  rest,  very  large  speci- 
mens from  Mr.  Hall,  Switzerland  county* 
Indiana.  Its  several  synonims,  Romanite, 
Carthouse,  ect.,  appeared  familiar  to  the 
members.  It  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
a  great  bearer,  good  keeper,  but  not  a 
superior  table  fruit. 

A  Sweei  Romaniie  was  exhibited;  not 
known.  A.  L.  Benedict  showed  a  seedling 
Romanite,  which  was  said  to  have  a  more 
tender  flesh,  but  not  so  good  a  keeper. 

Wies(/Uld  Seekno'/urther,  from  diffierent 
sources,  showed  great  varieties  in  coloring. 
Those  from  Michigan  were  clean,  clear, 
bright  red;  those  from  Ohio  were  more 
or  less  russeted,  and  some  so  much  so  as 
almost  to  conceal  the  red.  It  was  stated 
that  those  grown  in  deep  loamy  bottom 
lands  did  not  keep  well.  Stoeet  Seek-no^ 
Jurther,  of  W.  B.  Lipsey,  was  considered 
too  dry. 

The  American  Golden  Busiet  was  univeiv 
sally  admired.  It,  too,  presented  great 
variations.  From  the  north,  it  was  still 
hard  and  firm ;  from  the  south,  it  was  past 
prime.  Specimens  were  conical  and  some 
almost  flat;  some  richly  russeted,  others 
scantily,  on  a  yellow  ground.  Those  from 
Indianapolis  were  very  large,  and  heavily 
coated  with  a  coarse  russeting,  depreciatin|^ 
their  good  looks,  but  not  affecting  their 
excellent  flavor.  Other  russeted  apples 
were  shown,  with  different  qualities ;  some, 
the  true  Roxbury,  both  smooth  and  rough* 
The  English  Russet  was  not  recognized. 
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Mr.  Bateham  presented  some  Bhods  Is^ 
land  Gfreeninps,  that  were  so  thickly  coated 
with  msaet  toward  the  eye»  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  Bozbury  until  the  genuine  marks 
of  the  stem  and  base  displayed  its  true 
eharacters.  Then  a  specimen  from  western 
New  York  was  presented,  that  was  wholly 
dear  of  russet.  One  from  Indiana  was 
remarkable  for  its  size 

Newtown  Spiitenberg,  by  R.  W.  Steele,  of 
Dayton;  declared  to  be  a  synonym  with 
Yandervere  of  Downing — ^the  same  as  Jo 
Berry  and  Ox-eye  of  Cincinnati  market. 
Mr.  Ernst  and  others  thought  that  this  was 
the  apple  intended  by  Cos,  under  the  above 
name.  We  had  received  it  from  New  Jer- 
sey, through  the  pioneer  nurseryman  of 
southern  Ohio,  Silas  Wharton,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  many 
good  fruits. 

The  apple  supposed  to  be  the  true  Van- 
dervere,  a  very  different  fruit,  was  then  intro* 
duced,  under  the  name  of  Gray  Yanderrere. 
It  is  well  known  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Delaware,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  among  the  Sweaes  there.  Also 
the  Yellow  Yandervere,  or  Yandervere  Pip- 

Ein,  a  larger  fruit,  coarse  and  acid,  excel- 
int  for  cooking,  and  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana. 

RarUan  Sweet  was  presented  by  W.  B. 
Lipsey  and  A.  L.  Benedict,  both  of  Mor- 
row county  ;  they  consider  it  valuable. 

London  Sweet,  by  R.  Buchanan ;  a  good 
keeping,  white,  sweet,  flat  apple,  known 
by  several  names  on  the  Great  Miami — a 
good  stock  apple  and  useful  for  baking. 

Wing  Sweeting,  from  Benedict  and  lip- 
sey, who  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best. 

Wine,  or  Hay's  Red  Winter,  was  shown 
as  Pennsylvania  Red  Streak,  Doctor,  and 
as  Hoop. 

£ome  Beauty. — Nice  specimens  of  this 
very  good  apple  appeared. 

Mickad  Henry  Ftppin  was  shown  by  A. 
Morris  and  R.  Buchanan ;  and  Dr.  War- 
der presented  fine  specimens  from  Indiana, 
where  it  is  almost  exclusively  known  as 
White  Winter  Pearmain.  This  fruit,  from 
its  early  bearing,  great  productiveness,  and 
good  keeping  properties,  will  always  have 
many  admirers,  although  its  table  character 
are  rather  negative.  It  is,  however,  almost 
always  fair,  and  of  medium  size* 


A.  L.  Benedict  presented"  an  apple  as  Um 
While  Bembo,  which  he  prefers  to  Rambo. 
It  is  larger  and  white,  ripe  in  January,  but 
keeps  till  February.  J.  Morris  sells  non 
trees  of  this  than  any  other  variety. 

W.  B.  Lipsey  showed  the  Metklmite, 
which  he  regards  highly.  A.  L.  Benedict 
and  others,  from  the  same  neighborhood, 
concurred.  Sise  medium,  regular,  red 
striped ;  keeps  till  April.     Good. 

JBeef  Steak,  received  through  the  Cin* 
cinnati  Horticultural  Society,  from  Bo«di 
Hampton,  Yermont,  was  considered  only 
second-rate.  It  is  of  medium  size,  and  veiy 
prettily  striped  with  red.  This  variety  ii 
said  to  be  very  hardy  and  prolific;  bat 
though  commanding  an  extra  price  m  the 
East,  it  is  not  worthy  of  introduction  in 
this  country,  where  we  have  many  excellent 
fruits  of  the  same  season. 

Jdonks*  Favorite  was  presented  from  Mr. 
A.  Stone,  of  Winchester,  Indiana.  It  ii 
large,  globular,  or  flattened,  regular,  or 
slightly  angular;  skin  smooth,  entirely  over* 
spread,  mottled,  striped  and  splashed  with 
bright  and  darker  red,  on  yellow  ground, 
scattering,  ragged,  medium-sized  gray  dotp ; 
stem  short,  in  a  rather  deep,  regular,  open 
cavity ;  cfdyx  small,  open,  in  a  broad  hasin, 
with  obscure  folds  or  ridges ;  fleah  yellowish 
white,  tender ;  juice  sub-acid,  not  rich,  but 
good.  This  handsome  fruit  has  a  fine 
appearance  and  promises  well.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Stone,  of 
Indiana,  and  is  all  that  has  been  learned 
respecting  the  fruit : — 

Dr.  Warder : — The  history  of  this  apple 
is,  that  John  Monks,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  this  (Randolph)  county,  procured 
the  seedling  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  yeara 
ago  from  a  seedling  nursery  in  the  ne^;b- 
borhood.  It  bore  eariy,  and  the  fruit  was 
very  large.  It  proved  to  be  fine  and  a 
good  bearer.  It  keeps  until  June,  and  is  in 
its  prime  early  in  spring.  From  these  good 
qualities  it  was  called  ''  Monks'  Favorite." 

I  have  in  my  orchard  a  tree  of  this  vari- 
ety. It  bore  earlier  than  most  of  the  other 
trees,  and  has  been  always  full.  The  speci- 
men you  have  is  of  the  ordinary  sise.  It  is 
a  good  cooking  apple  at  any  time ;  rather 
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for   good 

eating  unt3  it  is 
in  its  prime.  It 
18  a  fine,  thrifty 
tree,  outstripping 
all  its  neighbors 
in  growth,  and  it 
looks  most  beau- 
tifolly  in  the  fall 
of  the  jear  when 
loaded  with  fruit. 
If  on  examina- 
tion 70U  consider 
it  worthy  of  cona- 
mendation,  ipake 
whatever  use  you 
please  of  this  com- 
munication. 

A.  Stonb. 

The  WMie  Bellejkur,  or  Ortley,  was  pre- 
sented by  several,  under  its  various  syno- 
nims,  chiefly  Golden  Pippin  and  Hollow- 
core.  Universally  admired  as  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  most  digesiible  of  all 
apples,  with  a  mild  sub-acid,  abundant 
juice,  without  any  remarkable  or  high 
flavor. 

Pryor^t  Red, — ^Among  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited were  some  enormous  specimens  from 
Dr.  W.  T.  S.  Comett,  of  Versailles,  Indiana, 
who  is  a  successful  model  orchardist,  pro- 
ducing the  finest  Baldwins  and  other  fruits 
that  have  been  seen.  He  uses  lime  about 
bis  trees,  and  has  escaped  the  bitter  speck 
so  common  in  the  Baldwin  as  to  have  in- 
duced several  persons  to  give  up  its  culti- 
vation. Mr.  cuchanan  recommended  the 
Pryor's  Red  as  a  valuable  variety  to  send 
to  the  southern  market,  where  it  brings  a 
higher  price  than  almost  any  other.  AU 
comcided  in  according  it  very  valuable  pro- 
perties. 

Vermoni  Sweet,  presented  by  Dr.  Roberts, 
18  a  light  yellow,  with  a  few  small  rough 
dots.  Size  medium  ;  stem  long  and  slender ; 
cavity  narrow ;  calyx  small ;  Ji^asin  abrupt, 
yet  open  and  slightly  furrowed ;  flesh  yellow- 
ish white,  dry,  sweet.  Said  to  be  a  great 
bearer. 


MONKS*  rAVORXTE. 

Several  seedlings  were  presented,  most 
of  which  were  passed  by  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  or  were  put  upon  probation  for  future 
trial.  One  from  Mr.  Buchanan  was  recom- 
mended for  its  keeping  qualities.  From 
Indiana,  there  was  a  white  apple  resembling 
the  White  Bellefleur,  from  the  orchard  of 
Fielding  Beeler,  and  by  him  much  esteemed. 
This  is  the  same  fruit  that  was  in  competi* 
tion  at  the  Indiana  state  fair  as  a  wmter 
seedling.  It  is  a  good  apple,  but  not  equal 
to  its  congener  the  White  Bellefleur,  which 
has  been  styled  the  prince  of  Indiana  ap- 
ples, so  beautifully  perfect  is  it  there. 

Einedey  Pippin,  from  Powell  Howland* 
of  Indianapolis,  exhibited  its  firm,  solid  sub- 
stance, securely  wrapped  in  a  compact 
dusky  skin  that  protects  it  from  the  influ- 
ences of  the  atmosphere  until  July,  when 
it  is  said  to  be  a  good  apple.  Its  merits 
cannot  now  be  appreciated.  Other  seed- 
lings from  the  same  orchard  were  passed. 

Many  other  good  varieties  were  shown 
and  discussed;  but  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  more  minute  account  to  the  Transac* 
tions,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  pamph* 
let  form.  The  Northern  Spy  and  Red  Ca- 
nada, from  James  H.  Watts,  Rochester, 
New  York,  were  admired  by  those  who  had 
now  first  beheld  them. 
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Before  adjourning,  the  society  directed 
its  officers  to  apply  by  a  respectful  petition 
to  the  legislature,  for  aid  in  the  great  work 
we  have  undertaken  of  rescuing  the  native 
fruits  of  Ohio  from  oblivion  and  otherwise 
enabling  the  orchardists  of  Ohio  to  obtain 
correct  information  respecting  the  fruits 
most  valuable  as  being  best  adapted  for 
their  culture.  All  interested  will  desire  the 
consummation  of  the  wishes  of  this  society, 
and  that  the  aid  of  the  state  may  through 
this  medium  be  the  means  of  diffusing  much 
information  that  will  add  to  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  our  citizens. 

Appropriate  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for 
a  parcel  of  Pomological  Transactions  re- 
ceived from  them ;  and  also  to  the  Colum- 
bus Horticultural  Society,  for  the  use  of 
their  comfortable  rooms,  where  the  sessions 
were  held. 


The  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  upon 
the  call  of  the  president  and  officers. 

The  next  meeting  was  proposed  to  be 
held  about  the  first  cf  July,  at  Cleveland, 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  studying  the 
cherry,  which  has  succeeded  remarkably 
well  in  that  neighborhood. 


The  Third  Induatilal  CoiiTentioii. 

This  body  met  at  Chicago  on  the  24th  of 
November,  and  adjourned  on  the  25th,  to 
assemble  again  in  the  city  of  Springfield^ 
on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  session 
of  our  legislature.  This  will  be  the  daj 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Convention,  and  will  accommodate 
both  matters,  as  the  same  delegates  can  at- 
tend both  meetings.  The  Chicago  Conven- 
tion was  very  respectfully,  thous^i  not  very 
numerously  attended. — Prairie  Miarmer. 
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Notes  on  the  December  Number. 
Beport  of  the  Fruii  Commiiiee  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Indiana, — Very  in- 
teresting, particularly  so  in  reference  to 
new  seedlings.  The  rules  they  have  adopted 
should  govern  all  similar  committees.  No 
doubt  superior  seedlings  are  constantly 
coming  into  notice,  and  all  pomologists 
should  endeaver  to  add  to  the  lists  of  fruit, 
such  as  are  really  deserving  of  culture ; 
but  fruit  committees  should  be  well  satisfied 
that  the  subjects  offered  possess  some 
well  ascertained  superiority,  before  they  re- 
commend them,  even  for  further  trial,  and 
this  further  trial  should  be  such  an  one  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  right  to  a  place  in 
the  lists.  In  this  way,  we  may  see  a 
prospect,  even  though  distant,  of  having 
nursery  lists  that  may  be  relied  on ;  at 
present,  each  locality  has  its  favorite  seed* 
lings,  which  are    highly  prised,  because 
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many  fruits  altogether  superior  are  not  ob- 
tained there. 

St,  Catharine  Plum, — Your  French  cor- 
,  respondents  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
your  review.  How  Leroy's  description  of 
this  plum  makes  one's  mouth  water, — 60 
plums,  of  superior  quality,  on  a  branch  three 
feet  long ! !  Shall  we  ever  see  such  sights 
here  ?  We  may,  if  we  can  conquer  the 
curculio. 

J)eath  o/the  Brouesonetiia, — ^Not  much  loss 
if  all  the  specimens  were  dead.  I  am  no 
great  friend  to  the  Ailanthus^  but  like  it 
better  than  the  paper  mulberry.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  acclimation  in 
your  society,  is  interesting.  In  your  re- 
marks on  that  subject,  you  say,  "It  will  not 
do  to  blame  old  Sol  wiUi  all  the  damages/* 
Unless  he  can  prove  an  alibi,  the  evidence 
is  rather  strong  against  him.  Even,  if  by 
"the  previous  influence  of  sunshine*  en* 
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abling  the  roots  on  the  warm  side  of  the 
tree  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  buds 
above/'  he  is,  at  least,  accessory  before 
the  act. 

The  views  of  Prof.  Lindlej,  Mr.  Goepper, 
and  Prof.  Morreau,  on  this  subject,  show 
much  research  in  the  right  direction : 
farther  research  by  such  minds,  with  ex- 
tended practical  observations,  may  yet 
throw  much  light  upon  this  still  obscure 
topic. 

May  not  many  of  the  semi-tropical  trees 
which  we  cultivate,  though  they  cast  their 
leaves  in  autumn,  as  deciduous  trees,  so  far 
differ  from  true  deciduous  trees,  as  only  to 
cast  them  when  disorganized  by  frost,  with- 
,  out  fully  entering  into  a  state  of  hyberna- 
tion ;  if  this  be  so,  the  efforts  of  the  tree, 
in  wann  winter  days,  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  the  frost,  would  be  constantly  de- 
feated by  the  cold  of  the  succeeding  nights, 

or  by  the  cold  chills  so  frequently  expe- 
rienced in  our  winters.  Not  being  adapted 
to  a  climate  which  gives  them  several 
months  of  rest,  the  effort  would  of  course 
be  repeated  as  long  as  vitality  remained,  or 

until  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  destroyed. 
Starch,  we  know,  is  found  in  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  most  plants  ;  this  article  may  act  an 
important  part,  in  causing  their  death.  In 
its  natural  state  it  consists  of  little  ovate 
grains,  differing  in  size  and  form  in  differ- 
ent plants,  but  in  all  containing  a  portion 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  contained  in  an 
insoluble  covering ;  boiling  or  freezing, 
ruptures  this  covering,  and  a  mucilage  is 
formed,  the  inner  portion  being  dissolved 
and  the  outer  portion  remaining  suspended 
in  the  solution.  Freezing  them  certainly 
causes  a  great  change  in  the  fluids  of  a 
plant,  by  reducing  its  starch  to  a  soluble 
form,  in  which  it  undergoes  decomposition 
with  great  facility,  causing  them  also,  by 
this  solution,  to  assume  a  viscous  or  mucila- 


ginous form,  liable  to  clog,  or  even  stop 
circulation.  At  the  same  time,  the  action  of 
the  frost  frequently  bursts  the  sap  vessels, 
so  as  to  admit  the  air,  which  coming  in  con- 
tact  with  the  dissolved  starch,  sets  up  fer- 
mentation, which  we  know,  under  favorable 
circumstances  rapidly  progresses  from  the 
saccharine  to  the  vinous  condition,  and 
from  the  vinous  to  the  acetous,  and  lastly, 
the  putrescent  stage  ;  so  that  if  the  plant  is 
not  killed  by  stopping  its  circulation,  as 
stated  above,  it  has  a  fair  chance  of  dying 
of  gangrene,  as  in  pear  blight;  the  fer- 
mentable fluid  becoming  extravasated  among 
the  ruptured  cells  and  acting  slowly  as  the 
season  advances.  Do  we  not  frequently  see 
phenomena  that  would  go  to  sustain  these 
views  ? 

Truly  deciduous  trees  may  become  vic- 
tims to  the  same  train  of  action  ;  but  in 
these  cases,  I  suppose  a  warm  spell  would 
be  necessary  to  swell  the  buds  and  warm 
the  roots  before  circulation  would  be  car- 
ried on  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  do  mischief. 
We  have  frequently  seen  the  young  twigs 
of  the  peach  blackened  throughout  the  al- 
burnum by  a  cold  storm  in  the  spring,  but 
as  the  season  advances  it  recovers  its 
healthy  color  again ;  in  this  case,  the  starch 
may  have  been  appropriated  by  the  ex- 
panding bud,  as  fast  as  was  it  changed  to 
sugar.  If  disbudding  such  a  branch  should 
kill  it,  would  it  not  go  to  prove  that  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  sugar  was  the  cause  of  its 
death  ?    Enough  of  this  :  I  hate  theories. 

Oleanders. — Your  advice  to  your  lady 
correspondent  of  Ripley,  is  good,  but  I 
doubt  whether  overfeeding  was  the  cause 
of  their  casting  their  bloom ;  they  are  rank 
feeders  and  require  more  water  than  most 
other  plants,  and  at  the  same  time,  thorough 
drainage.  In  the  season  of  rapid  growth 
they  sometimes  require  water  twice  a-day, 
if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
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Oreen  A9paragu9  is  Tery  good,  but  I 
must  own  a  preference  for  the  white,  if 
tender.  For  market,  however,  the  green 
maybe  best  suited,  for  it  does  not  get  tough 
after  cutting  as  the  white  does  by  forming 
woody  fibers  on  exposure  to  air  and  light. 

Orape- Vines,  winier  ondfaH  pruning, — 
I  have  tried  all  seasons  and  prefer  the  fall, 
because,  1st,  it  is  a  season  of  more  leisure 
than  spring ;  2d,  the  cuttings  if  you  wish 
to  grow  them  do  much  better  than  when 
taken  off  at  any  other  season,  if  tied  in 
bimdles  and  buried  in  the  ground  scarcely 
ever  failing  to  grow ;  3d,  I  think  I  have 
noticed  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  vines 
pruned  in  the  fall,  growing  side  by  side  with 
those  pruned  in  the  spring.  Vine  growers 
should  experiment  and  report  the  result 
Everything  connected  with  this  culture  is 
important,  P* 


1^ » 


VARIOUS    ZTBMS. 

Hbrticultural  Premiums. 

The  amount  of  premiums  offered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  society,  in  the 
various  departments,  is  as  follows  : 

Prospective  prizes  (for  new  variety  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers, etc.,) 1750 

For  gardens,  ^een-houses,  etc., 200 

For  iruits  during  the  se-son, 620 

For  plants,  flowers,  and  designs.  >  •  • 700 

For  vegetables, 250 


within  reach  of  our  ezhibitioiis,  either  as 
contributors  or  as  spectators,  will  also  con* 
sider  it  *<  a  privilege  to  be  highly  prised," 
that  such  liberality,  calculated  to  bring  for- 
ward noble  efforts  t6  make  a  grand  display, 
will  furnish  them  an  opportunity 


■» 


Total, 


$25:^0 


Such  an  amount,  held  up  to  tlie  gaze  of 
skillful  culturists,  cannot  fail  to  bring  out  a 
rich  display  of  interesting  objects,  and  spec- 
tators as  well  as  competitors,  who  live  with- 
in convenient  access  to  such  a  society's 
exhibitions,  possess  privileges  which  must 
be  very  highly  prized. — Albany  Cultivator, 

The  premium  list  of  the  Cincinnati  Hor- 
ticultural society,  just  issued  for  1863,  is 

coming  along  according  to  its  ability. 

For  prospective  prises, $900 

For  flowers  and  plants,  etc., 335 

For  fruits, 211 

For  vegetables, 134 


Agrionlture  in  tlie  Asowidaiit. 

Thx  following  sentiment  is  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultoral 
Society,  an  institution  in  which  I  have  a 
deep  interest,  and  from  whick  I  have  enter- 
tained great  hopes,  for  the  beneficia]  infla« 
ences  it  is  to  exert  upon  American  agricul- 
ture, despite  all  the  croakings  of  others 
who  are  lacking  fsith  in  the  possible  useful* 
ness  of  a  central  body. 

Would  that  I  could  feel  equal  £Euth  with 
Dr.  Lee,  in  the  advanced  intelligenoe  of  our 
legislators,  those  who  are  reckoned,  and 
who  consider  themselves  the  statesmen  of 
America  1 

''  The  time  has  gone  by,  forever,  when 
American  statesmen  can  safely  plead  igno« 
ranee  of  the  principles  of  agriculture.  If 
one  knows  them  not,  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  statesman,  will  be  disputed  by  a  nation 
of  farmers,  at  the  ballot-box,  and  his  ser* 
vices,  most  likely,  will  be  dispensed  with." 


TouU 

liCt  us,  toOf  hope  that 


all 


United  States  AgricultunU  Society. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
of  the  Agricultural  Press  should  have  al- 
lowed themselves,  perhaps  without  suffi- 
cient investigation,  to  be  arrayed  against 
this  promising  institution.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  constitution,  are  pre* 
sented  to  the  reader,  to  show  the  plan  o  f 
the  society : 

BoAUD  OF  AGRiouLTURa. — ^It  shsll  be  the 
duty  of  this  board  to  watch  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  as  they  are  or  may  be  affected 
by  the  legislation  of  the  country ;  to  make 
$1580 1  such  reports,  memorials  and  recommenda* 
who  may  be  tions,  as  may  advance  the  cause  of  agri* 
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cnltiire,  promote  and  diffuse  agricultural 
knowledge  ;  to  examine,  and  when  neces- 
saiy,  report  upon  the  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing agricultural  schools,  colleges,  and 
model  farms ;  to  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  agricultural  and  geological  surveys,  and 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  application 
of  science  to  agriculture  ;  to  represent, 
through  their  reports,  the  relation  of  Ame- 
rican agriculture  to  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  endeavor  to  obtain  information 
from  such  countries  ;  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  introducing;  any  new  staples, 
seeds  and  plants,  and  obtain,  so  far  as 
praeticable,  annual  statistical  returns  of  the 
condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
different  states  ;  all  which  information  shall 
be  published  by  the  society,  and  form  part 
of  Its  transactions. 

ExjBcuTrvs  CoMMiTTKs. — The  executive 
committee  shall  transact  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  society,  and  shall  designate  the 
time  and  place  for  exhibitions,  regulate  the 
expenditures,  and  take  such  supervisory 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  society  as 
may  best  promote  its  interests.  This  body 
shaJl  elect  its  own  chairman ;  three  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  friends  of  the  great  work,  from  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South  and  West,  anx- 
iously look  forward  to  the  first  annual 
meeting,  on  the  2d  of  February,  hoping  to 
see  a  handsome  delegation  from  all  parts  of 
our  extended  country,  which  certainly,  from 
its  very  breadth,  requires  such  a  central 
body  as  this  proposes  to  be,  for  the  general 
collection  and  diffusion  of  agricultural  in- 
formation, and  eventually,  perhaps,  for  the 
management  of  great  fairs.  Let  the  states' 
and  counties'  societies,  and  township  clubs 
go  on  as  before,  but  let  us  also  have  one 
grand  repository. 

Baatham  Agiloultand  Aaaooiatlon. 

AsSOCIATIOir   OF  TBB  AoBIOnLTURtSTS   OF 

TBB  Slavbboldxvo  Statss. — At  a  prepara- 
tory meeting  of  planters,  held  in  Macon  Ga., 
Dr.  D.  A.  Rnss,  of  Ga.,  in  the  chair,  it 
was  resolved  that  they  meet  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  nezt» 


to  organize  an  agricultural  association  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  This  association  is 
said  to  have  become  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  in  the  southern 
States,  which  have  a  similarity  of  object  in 
their  pursuits,  and  whose  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding are  different,  in  many  respects,  from 
those  in  the  north.  Do  not,  in  your  zeal, 
gentlemen,  entirely  overlook  our  desire  to 
take  you  by  the  hand,  occasionally,  at  our 
annual  convocations  as  heretofore.        » 


—m~ 


Winter  Meeting  at  Albany,  N.  7. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  New  York  State 
agricultural  society,  it  app<>ars  that  the 
winter  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  8th-10th 
of  February,  is  expected  to  be  quite  an  ex- 
hibition. Fat  cattle,  grains,  seeds,  fruits 
and  dairy  products,  are  to  be  exhibited. 
The  agricultural  rooms,  where  the  grains 
and  fruits,  etc.,  are  to  be  displayed,  will  be 
the  center  of  great  attractiveness. 


Peacli  Buds, 

Ark  all  safe,  they  have  neither  suffered 
from  cold,  nor  has  the  mild  weather  that 
has  characterized  the  season,  forced  them 
forward  injuriously.  So  far  as  examined, 
they  are  all  sound. 

New  Varieties  of  Table  Com. 

Br  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  HoviT 
&  Co.,  it  will  be  seen  that  among  the  nov 
cities  they  present  to  purcasers,  there  is  a 
new  variety  of  table  com,  called  the  Old 
Colony  Sweet  Com,  to  which  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  society  have  given  high 
commendation,  backed  up  with  several 
handsome  premiums,  awarded  to  this  vari- 
ety, which  is  said  to  be  even  superior  to  the 
celebrated  Siawdl  Evergreen. 

U.  P.  Btram  k  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in- 
form me  that  they  have  received  a  supply 
of  the  SknoM  Cotfh  which  is  offered  to 
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those  desirous  of  enjoying  the  real  luxury 
of  a  most  delicious  esculent,  which  is  said 
to  extend  its  season  longer  than  the  older 
variety  of  sugar  com. 


Agrloultural  Lectures. 

A  CAPFTAL  idea  has  been  started  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  perhaps  practiced  elsewhere; 
it  is  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
emp)oy  efficient  and  practical  men  to  deliver 
lectures  upon  agricultural  topics,  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Our  people  are  anx- 
iously waiting  for  information  ;  they  begin 
to  feel  the  need  of  it,  and  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. Will  not  our  departmerU  of  agricul- 
ture endeavor  to  furnish  the  article  which  is 
60  much  in  demand?  The  Ohio  Farmer 
suggests  that,  "  by  a  little  concert  among 
Ohio  farmers  the  thing  could  be  done  in 
this  State.  We  have  now  about  70  county 
societies.  If  each  one  were  to  contribute 
$20,  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
board,  gentlemen  could  be  employed  whose 
sole  business  should  be  to  spread  information 
among  the  people  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  sciences  akin  to  it." 


fore  be  welcomed  by  most  of  the  readers 
of  the  Review. 


»i^-«- 


Professor  M.  P.  Norton's  Lectures. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  New 
York  State  society  have  failed  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  course  on  agricultural  chem- 
istry, by  this  distinguished  Professor,  which 
gave  great  satisfaction  last  winter,  when 
delivered  at  the  University  at  Albany. 
Their  application  was  courteously  received 
by  the  father  of  the  deceased,  but,  he  re- 
plied, that  the  noUs  were  not  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion for  publication,  as  they  had  never  been 
wiitten  out. 


«► 


Thk  Pomological  matter  in  this  number, 
in  one  shape  or  other,  has  extended  itself 
to  unreasonable  limits ;  but  the  articles  are 
generally  of  great  interest,  and  will  there- 


NOTICB8. 

The  Journal  of  Africulture. 

"  The  cheapest  and  best ;"  yes,  you  are 
right,  though  you  say  it  yourself,  who,  etc. 
I  shall  not  cavil  at  the  expression,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  true,  whatever  others  may  have 
said — and  everybody  who  will  read  the 
work,  must  agree  with  me,  if  unprejudiced 
and  disinterested.  Let  everybody  be  as 
patriotic  as  they  may — euUivate  your  own 
home  paper  first,  support  that  nobly,  and 
then  look  abroad,  even  unto  the  east,  if  you 
will,  for  further  light,  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure, not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  besL 
The  Journal,  with  King,  Mapes  and  Bart- 
lett,  and  their  excellent  contributors,  will 
furnish  you  a  large  amount  of  the  sound- 
est teachings  in  agricultural  matters.  All 
this  will  be  taken  as  it  is,  unsolicited,  and 
unbiased,  too,  I  believe,  except  by  the 
merits  of  the  work,  and  rival  publications 
will  please  take  no  exceptions  to  the  re- 
marks. Terms,  monthly,  50  cts.  a  year,  in 
advance. 

The  Horticulturut. 

This  old  friend  has  just  made  its  first 
visit  from  the  new  hailing-ground,  at  Roch- 
ester. The  colored  engraving  is  beautiful, 
and  gives  quite  an  air  to  the  work,  nor  will 
the  reader  be  disappointed  by  a  further 
progress,  beyond  the  title  page,  upon  which 
he  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  old  vignette, 
of  vines  and  fruits.  A  rare  and  rich  as- 
sortment of  excellent  articles  will  greet  his 
advance.  Externally  some  changes  have 
been  made,  that  mark  an  era,  but  the  quiet» 
genteel  appearance  of  our  old  acquaintance 
is  very  agreeable  to  those  who  might  have 
anticipated  a  change  in  this  particular,  to 
have  accompanied  the  change  in  its  propri- 
etorship. 


MCTEOfiOLOQICAL   OBSEBTATIOICS. 
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d  in  I  data  of  a  local  character  as  are  here  pre- 
Fiib-  sented,  are  of  great  value  in  making  the 
"'"'  general  estimate. 


O'"    Bullclm   of  ihB  Horticultural   Sodoly  of  Anbe,  at 
na       T™y«,Fra„™. 

To  Tills  is  a  quarterly  portion  of  the  annual 
ve  society,  lo  one  of 
pose  myself  indebted 


of 


trodden. 


!-■  transactions  of 
I  whose  member 
■e   for  il. 

;,  '  It  contains  an  account  of  some  of  the 
1-  meetings,  the  papers  nnd  discussions,  re- 
t-  ports  of  committees  appointed  lo  invest- 
igate the  value  of  new  inventions,  and  the 
condition  of  gardens — modes  of  trimming 
and  training — the  secretary's  quarterly  re- 
port, and  finally,  a  full  account  of  the  great 
September  exhibition,  at  which  there  were 
more  than  5500  entries.  Altogether  it 
represents  the  society  as  being  a  very  suc- 
cess'fully  useful  institution. 


Mtttor 
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OBSERVATIONS    FOR    DBCBMBBH.    BY    MB.    LBA. 


Thebe  hoa  fnlltn  n  grcaler  Jeptli  of  rain  in  ilic  prcs'- 
cnl  month  than  in  any  ona  nianlh  in  thirlecn  ycore. 
except  June.  1 645,  and  December,  184S,  in  each  of 
-whiah  months  11  inches  fell. 

The  mean  depth  of  r»in  for  the  laat  thirlecn  years, 
which  has  herolafore  been  alioul  fifty  inches,  i»  mucli 
reduced  by  the  unprecedented  amall  nuantliy  that  fell 
in  1851,  which  wm  but  31-90  inchoi.  According  to 
otnervitionsniBdeby  Dr.  Engelmann,  at  St  LouU,  the 
Bieiage  quantity  of  ruin  whlrb  falls  at  Ihnl  city,  in 
iwelre  yean,  amounts  lo  only  ii  inches,  being  neatly 
aeten  inches  les  than  falls  here.  The  quantity  of 
nin,  rtcotiied  by  Dr.  Engdlmann.  as  falline  within 
twsnty-foar  boon  at  the  same  place,  is  qnile  remaik- 
abte ;  ihns  he  says—"  In  the  loil  foutleen  yes™,  over 
6  inches  fell  onee  in  1348,  l>etweBn4«ndSincheB  once 
in  ISIl.in  184T,  and  in  1850;  and  between  3  and  4 
inches  eiaht  times,"  At  ibis  eily  we  have  had  over  3 
inches  in  Iwenly-fout  houts  but  three  limes  in  twelve 
years:  once  3 inches,  July  11,  ]84e;  3'ia  inches.  June 
28,  18Ji;  and  3*25  indies,  Sep Icrabet  3, 1845.  Over  3 
inches  is  of  frcquonl  oecurronco. 


jbadBsXuvi 
The  hen 


Dflhe! 


in  verj-  rnroly  reaches  135  degrees, 

Tlio  mean  of  nil  these  obsetvalioiis  an  temperature 
is  the  medium  of  the  mnxima  nnd  minima. 

1  ha«e  nbserved,  for  ninny  years  past,  thai  ihera 
no  particular  turbulence  of  (ho  alnioaphere  here  at  tha 
equinuctial  periods. 

Mean  tcmpcraturo  of  the  Irst  twelve  years  is  JJO 
Ccniigiade. 

It  is  very  saldooi  that  a  high  wind  prtvails  for 
twenty-four  hours.  A  very  hiith  wind,  such  as  Is 
usually  termed  a  Etonn,  prcvaiting  Ibr  Iwenty-four 
hours,  1  have  not  yel  had  occasion  lo  placB  on  record. 
Pquslls  occur  rarely,  nnd  seldom  last  over  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes.  Onr  climate,  m  this  midland  region,  is 
less  liable  to  sudden  changes  than  that  east  nnd  north 
of  u> :  and  cslmf  and  light  winds  predotniniie.  The 
storms  of  the  lakes  do  not  reach  us. 

Tt.e  vanes  do  noi  veer  with  "  llahi  winds,"  resort  i* 
therefore  had  lo  llie  course  of  smoke. 


^     M 
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MBTEOROLOGICAL   TABLB. 
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CINCINNATI,  DECEMBER,  1852. 
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D 

V 

■1 

p 
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CA 

? 
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1 

30 

51 

2 

32 

55 

3 

39 

48 

4 

46 

47 

5 

45 

55 

6 

49 

54 

7 

56 

61 

8 

3d 

49 

9 

36 

45 

10 

29 

42 

11 

29 

34 

12 

27 

38 

13 

34 

35 

14 

2ri 

37 

15 

24 

43 

\G 

43 

49 

17 

31 

34 

Id 

27 

40 

ly 

40 

53 

no 

34 

64 

21 

33 

36 

22 

30 

37 

23 

44 

56 

24 

43 

60 

25 

36 

45 

26 

29 

38 

27 

37 

56 

28 

26 

30 

29 

23 

38 

30 

38 

47 

31 

44 

51 

Weather. 


Sunrise. 


(off.  dear  • 

fog,  var«" 
cloudy  •••• 
variable  •• 

rain  • 

do,   

cloudy  •••• 

fog,  var-  •• 

variable  •• 

do.   •  •  •  •  • 

snow 

cloudy  •  -  •  • 
variable  •• 

clear 

rain 

clear  •  •  •   • 

do. 

do. 

cloudy  •  •  •  • 

do. 

fog,  cPdy  •  • 

jrain 

jcPdy,  rain 
I  cloudy  •  •  •  • 

'  clear 

'  cloudy  •  •  • 
!    do....... 

i  clear 

rain 

I    do. 


Noon. 


clear  .  •  • 

do.  • .  •  • 

rain  .«•. 

clear.  •• 

QQ     •  .  .  • 

rain  •••. 
clear  •  •  • 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do.  •  •  • . 

do. .. .. 
cloudy*, 
variable 
clear  • . . 
variable 
clear  ••  • 
rain  •••. 
clear  • .  • 

do,  •  •  • . 
cloudy  •• 

do.  .•  •. 

do. .  •  •  • 
clear.  .. 
rain  .... 
cloudy . 

do.  • .  • . 
clear  . . 
rain «... 
clear.  .. 

do. .... 
variable 
rain  *  •  *  * 


Sunset. 


clear  ••• 

do.  .  •  • 
rain  « •  • . 

do.  . . . 
variable 
cloudy  • 
rain  . .  * 
clear  ... 

do^   . .  • 

do.  •  • . 
cloudy. . 
cloudy . . 
clear  ••• 

do.    .  • . 

do.  .  •  • 
rain  «.•. 
clear  .» . 

do.  ••. 
<iloudy.  • 

do.    ... 

do.  ••• 
cleor  ..• 
rain  .  • . 
cloudy  •• 
cPy,  rain 
clear  •  •  • 
var.,  rain 
clear  •  • « 

do.    •  •  • 

variable, 
rain  ... 


SB 


•98 
•12 

«  •  • 

•23 
•65 
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1-85 
28 
•19 

*  •  •  • 

214 


•18 
1.02 


o 


Date. 


Winds,  rrc. 


•  ■ 

•  ■ 


45 


i 


Calm. 

Calm  hazy. 

Calm  haiy;  light  NW- 

Calm;  light  W.  and  SW.;  calm. 

Calm;  light  SW.  [at  night 

Light  S W.  and  S.       [brisk  W.;  aqnilly 

Light  S. ;  brisk  S. ;  high  S.  and  SW. ; 

Light  S.;  calm  at  eve. 

Light  S.  E.;  brisk  W.;  light  W. 

Light  W. 

Light  W. 

Light  SE. 

Brisk  W.;  light  W. 

Calm;  liffht  SJW.;  hazy;  light  NE. 

Light  NL.;  hazy  calm. 

Light  SE.;  squally  at  night 

High  SW.  ^ 

Light  W.  and  SW.  and  S.;  calm. 

Lights.:  brisks.,  light S. 

Light  S  and  SW.;  light  N W. 

Light  N. 

Light  NE!.;  calm  at  eve. 

Light  SE.;  heavy  thunder,    [var.;  calnk 

LiffhtS.;  brisk  SW.;  highNW.;  light 

Calm;  light  NE.;  calm. 

Light  W:  and  SW.  and  W.;  calm. 

Light  SE.;  brisk  SE.  &,  S.;  high  at  times. 

High  SW.  and  W.;  light  at  eve. 

Calm;  light  SW. 

Light  S. 

Light  S.;  calm;  light  W* 

Clear  days  in  the  month.  •".  • 8 

Variable— sun  visible,    ]5 

Cloudy — sun  not  visible, 8 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Rain  and  snow  water,  inches, 


2300 
64-00 


Lowest  temperature,  

Highest  temperature,    , 

Range,    41*00 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month,    4073 

December,  1851,   30*86 

do.    1850,  3517 

ao.    1849,  3210 

do.    1848,   4214 

do.    1847,   3523 

do.     1846,   4057 

do.    1845,  27-55 

do.    1844,  40-87 

^  ^    do     1843,  3292 

Mean  temperature  of  the  above  ten  months,  - ..  3581 

J?ri5?2?.?  i^^P^^^JHS  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  the  20ih.  24th,  and  28th. 

Greatest  change  in  twenty-four  honre,  31*00 

T JS?*^?,^'"'*'*""®  ®/  *.**«  y««r  »n  JuJfi  98  above. 
Lowest  temperature  of  the  year  in  January,  10  below. 
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31 


do. 

"do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Range  of  the  year  1852,  108. 

Clear  days  in  the  year, 

Variable— sun  visible,   ••-•.. 
Cloudy — sun  not  visible,   •  •  •  - 


1» 

188 

50 

366 

Mean  temperature  of  1852. 56.43 

Mean  temperature  for  the  last  twelve  years,  ••  • .  55'71 
Snow  in  the  year,  (four-fifths  of  which  fell  in 

January, i5-75it 

Ram  and  snow  water  1852, 53*9610. 

Mean  of  rain  and  snow  water  for  the  last 

thirteenyears, : 48^ia. 

Mean  depth  of  snow  for  the  last  thirteen  yeare,  19-70  is. 
The  highest  temperature  1  have  recorded  in 

fourteen  years,  is 98  above. 

The  lowest  temperature,  (19th  and  10th  of 

January,  1852,)  is lObelow. 

JOHN  LEA. 
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OOODRICH'B  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

RZPOBT    or    THK     COMUITTBl. 


Whkn  Bt  Uticft,  laat  September,  attending 
the  state  fair,  one  of  the  moat  intereating 
objects  in  the  extensive  tent  devoted  to 
vegetables,  vas  the  collection  of  healthful, 
handsome  tubers  of  this  important  esculent, 
which  has  flnflered  so  much  from  the  effects 
of  disease  in  past  years,  as  to  bare  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  b«st  minds  of 
our  country. 

Among  the  many  essays  which  hvre  ap- 
peared, none  have  furnished  more  valuable 
practical  information,  than  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  C.  E.  GooDBtcB,  with  addi- 
tional remarks  and  explanations  by  that 
gentleman  himself.  It  appears  in  the  val- 
niAle  Transactions  of  the  Kew  Toric  Suie 
Agricultural  Society,  page  366,  and  has 
also  been  received  in  pamphlet  form  through 
the  kindness  of  the  autlior. 

Mr.  O.  assumes  oertun  propositions  pre- 
vioosly  presented,  and  givea  the  following 
valuable  ioCormatioD : — 

le 


1.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  potato 
disease,  is  sudden  alterations  of  weather, 
occurring  at  critic*al  periods  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant. 

2.  The  remote  cause  is  the  exhausted 
energy  of  nearly  the  whole  species  cultivated 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Snce  the  first  conception  of  these  senti- 
ments in  1846,  to  the  present  hour,  they 
have  been  almost  constantly  before  my 
mind,  while  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
market  garden  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres,  embracing  from  three  to  six  acres  of 
potatos  annually. 

Other  theories  of  disease  have  iwen  before 
my  mind,  but  continued  and  varied  obser* 
vation  consteains  me  to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trines of  these  two  original  propositions,  as 
well  as  to  most  of  the  Olustrations  by  which 
they  were  ori^ally  enforced.  I  have  no- 
ticed numerous  facta  and  sentiments,  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  diese  propositions,  and 
publiBhed  as  new  during  the  laat  two  or  three 
years,  all  of  which  are  noticed  and  discussed 
m  the  first  two  essays  above  noticed.  It  is 
not  my  wish  to  go  over  the  ground  of  those 
essays,  but  merely  to  state  new  facts  and 
illustrations  bearing  on  the  same  great  pcnnta, 
and  uaaally  corroborative  of  them. 
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There  is  the  more  necessity  fordoing  this 
since  the  disease  has  assumed  a  form  some- 
what new  in  my  experience,  though  I  sup- 
pose not  new  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  climate  has  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. This  new  phase  of  disease  is  its 
obvious  connection  with  hot  and  wet  weaiher, 
instead  of  that  which  was  ecld^  wet  and  windy, 
alternating  with  that  which  wai  hot  and  dry. 
This  phase  of  disease  was  alluded  to  theo- 
retically in  the  Transactions  for  1847,  pp. 
444  and  445,  and  in  those  of  1 848,  pp.  423 
and  424.  But  it  could  not  there  be  prac- 
tically described,  as  it  is  in  this  paper,  since 
at  that  time  it  had  not  been  practically  ex- 
perienced. 

I.  The  Natural  Histobt  of  the  Potato. 
— This  subject  is  treated  at  some  length, 
in  the  Transactions  for  1847,  as  before  re- 
ferred to.    I  here  add  some  further  facts : 

A  friend  of  the  writer  spent  some  time  at 
Bogota,  a  city  of  New  Qrenada,  situate  up- 
on the  mountains,  8,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
5^  of  north  latitude.  During  his  residence 
there  in  1847  and  1848,  he  found  the  cli- 
mate free  from  frost  through  the  whole  year ; 
the  thermometer  never  rises  above  84^,  nor 
sinks  t?  the  freezing  poii^,  nor  does  it  ever 
vary  more  than  5^  in  any  one  day.  There 
he  lound,  as  Humboldt  had  more  than  forty 
years  before,  potatos  of  the  very  best  quality. 
The  climate  was  found  too  cool  for  melons, 
and  many  other  tropical  plants,  which  were 
brought  on  mules  from  warmer  regions, 
lower  down  the  side  of  the  mountains.  Here 
too,  many  species  of  plants,  as  some  vari- 
eties of  peppers  and  cabbace,  never  cease 
growing.  It  is  hence,  obvious  that  the  po- 
tato loves  a  coolt  uwiform  and  long  season,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  it  finds  here,  where  we 
frequently  have  a  hot,  unsteady  and  short 
season,  Nothing  but  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional vigor  could  ever  here  have  sustained 
the  potato  in  a  prosperous  growth,  in  the 
same  soil  and  climate  that  produces  melons, 
tomatoB,  corn,  egg  plants,  etc.  We  see  from 
the  foregoing  facts,  the  reason  why  the  po- 
tato flourishes  in  Iceland,  and  even  in  Sioe- 
ria.  Wherever  it  has  shortened  the  season 
of  its  growth,  and  finds  a  few  weeks  of  sum- 
mer weather,  free  from  frost,  there  it  will 
mature  a  crop.  We  see  too,  why.  In  this 
elrmate,  the  potato  does  best  in  elevated  and 
even  mountamous  districts,  where  it  finds  a 
cool  position,  and  moist,  mucky  soil. 


II.  The  Twofold  Stmpatbt  of  the  Po- 
tato.— 1,  As  a  simply  tropical  plant,  it  re- 
quires like  most  of  its  class,  steady  and  urn- 
form  weather,  htU  less  heat  than  most  of  its 
associates.  It  fears  not  only  frost,  but  all 
sudden  and  extreme  changes.  From  such 
changes,  I  think,  most  of  the  disease  occur- 
ring in  my  experience  before  1850  arose. 
2,  As  a  mountain  tropical  plant,  it  will  not 
only  bear,  but  requires,  for  its  best  development, 
more  air,  moisture  and  coolness,  than  most 
other  tropical  plants.  The  nasturtium,  how- 
ever, is  found  growing  on  the  mountains  of 
South  America,  in  company  with  the  potato, 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  other  cultivation. 
Exactly  in  harmony  with  these  facta,  the 
nasturtium  will  grow,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  in  cooler  positions  than 
any  other  tropical  plant,  except  the  potato. 
The  potato,  in  these  respects,  sympathiaes 
with  our  common  hardy  plants.  The  damp 
and  hot  weather  that  injures  grapes,  plums 
and  gooseberries  by  mildew,  that  rusts 
wheat,  and  that  rots  cabbage  and  turnips, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  mildew  the  potato. 

III.  The  Weather  of  1851. — As  the  po- 
tato disease  is  ruled  by  the  weather,  so  it 
seems  in  order  first  to  speak  of  it.  The 
season,  as  a  whole,  was  wet,  from  frequent 
and  often  heavy  rains,  and  a  state  of  thincs 
very  different  from  that  which  existed  m 
other  and  more  remote  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  also  unusually  steady,  without  thost 
sudden  changes  and  cold  chills  that  charac- 
terize our  climate  in  most  years.  May,  and 
the  first  half  of  June,  were,  as  a  whole,  dark, 
damp  and  cool,  and  so  unfavorable  to  trop- 
ical plants  in  general,  but  not  so  to  the  po- 
tato. The  last  half  of  June  and  all  of  July 
were  hot,  damp  and  often  excessively  wet, 
the  showers  being  intermitted  with  burning 
hot  sunshine.  August  was  cool,  with  few 
warm  days,  too  cool  indeed,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  common  tropical  plants,  but  favor- 
able to  the  potato,  oeptember  was  warm  to 
the  middle  of  the  month,  the  only  thiag 
which  saved  the  com  crop,  which  had  m- 
fered  from  the  wetness  of  June  and  July  t  and 
the  coolness  of  August. 

lY.  Disease  of  the  Potato,  a  osksral 
VIEW. — According  to  Loudon,  it  is  now  one 
hundred,  and  according  to  some  other  wri- 
ters, it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
the  potato  began  to  be  cultivatedf  as  a  com* 
mon  field  crop.    In  the  absence  of  ezaci 
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historical  dates,  we  hare  no  very  certain  or 
definite  account  of  potato  disease  until  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  referred  to 
yarious  causes : 

1st.  Insects,  worms,  etc. — But  unfortu- 
nately it  happens,  that  though  the  potato, 
like  other  plants,  has  its  natural  enemies, 
from  some  of  which  it  has  at  times  suffered 
considerably,  no  one  class  of  insects  has 
yet  been  discovered,  whose  ravages  have 
been  of  a  nature  and  extent  sufficient  to 
produce  the  disease  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  appeared.  But  admit  the  extent  of 
injury  claimed  for  insects,  yet  the  ezistinff 
disease  is  noi  occasioned  hy  their  ravages,  be- 
cause clearly  it  is  occasioned  hy  another  cause, 
adequate  to  its  production,  just  in  this  form; 
and  where  different  varieties  have  been 
planted  side  by  side,  a  portion  of  the  va- 
rieties have  been  diseased  and  another  por- 
tion not.  This  result  has  followed  regularly, 
year  by  year ;  a  fact  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  occasioned  by  an  insect. 

2d.  Deficient  soil. — But  the  disease  often 
invades  new  soils  of  the  most  faultless  char- 
acter ;  nay,  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding, 
one  variety  has  exhibited  disease  and  one 
not,  during  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same 
circumstances  of  culture. 

3d.  Fungus,  mold  or  mildew. — This  the- 
ory is  doubtless  partly  true,  but  not  true  in 
the  sense  in  which  i  have  usually  under- 
stood it  to  be  explained.  The  mildew,  so 
far  from  being  the  originating  cause  of  the 
disease,  is  as  I  suppose,  but  the  result  and 
proof  of  pre-existing  causes,  arising  from 
the  action  of  the  weather  on  the  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  the  plant. 

4tb.  Exhausted  energy  and  consequent 
exposure  is  suggested  as  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  disease  in  every  case.  This  the- 
ory exhibits  two  aspects : 

JfU'st  Aspect  qf  Disease. — ^In  this  case, 
cold,  wet  and  windy  weather,  following  that 
which  was  hot,  dry  and  stimulating,  seems 
to  paralyze  and  deprave  the  circmation  of 
the  plant.  Thus  chemical  changes  over* 
come  vital  energies;  besides  this,  we  action 
of  the  wind  lacerates  the  foliage  in  many 
cases.  On  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
especially  if  it  be  sudden,  the  action  of  both 
sun  and  wind  dries  up  the  bjured  foliage 
before  the  exhausted  circulation  can  be  re- 
stored from  the  root,  which,  partaking  of 
the  general  torpor  of  the  plant  and  secluded 


from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
wetness  of  the  soil,  had  nearly  lost  its  ac- 
tion. The  injury  of  such  a  chill  is  seen  to 
be  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical, 
and  to  be  closely  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  with  all  vegetation  under  the 

Permanent  dark  and  damp  chills  of  autumn, 
t  is  also  not  unlike  the  injury  of  hotbed 
plants  removed  too  early  and  without  due 
preparation.  The  proofs  of  such  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  potato,  thus  theoretically 
stated,  will  now  be  exhibited. 

a.  A  pallid  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and 
oflen  a  slightly  crumpled  state  of  their 
edges. — There  is  a  loss  of  that  intense  ver- 
dure that  characterizes  the  potato  in  a  state 
of  high  and  healthful  growth.  The  hue 
becomes  yellowish,  and  sometimes  reddish 
green.  It  is  such  a  change  however  as  does 
not  strike  a  careless  observer.  This  change 
of  color  is  undoubtedly  in  all  cases  the  first 
and  leading  indication  of  disease,  and  one 
that  becomes  a  key  to  all  the  rest.  It  is 
seen  in  many  cases  before  the  chill  passes 
off,  and  always  within  two  or  three  days 
after.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  appear- 
ance indicates  a  bad  state  both  of  circulation 
and  elaboration,  on  both  of  which  economies 
the  health  not  only,  but  the  life  also  of  a 
plant  depends. 

b.  Wilted  leaves  and  falling  flowers.^- 
Speedily  after  the  change  of  color  just 
noticed,  the  top  or  youngest  leaf  of  the 
plant  withers.  It  is  usually  but  a  part  of 
the  rosette  of  leaves  that  crowns  the  plant 
that  thus  wilts.  The  flowers  also,  whether 
open  or  not,  fall  off  without  forming  any 
balls.  The  stems  of  the  flowers  break  off 
at  the  natural  jo^nt,  a  half  inch  below, 
through  mere  starvation. 

c.  A  blue  color  on  the  point  and  edges  of 
the  upper  and  outer  leaves  particularly,  and 
a  yellow  iron  rust  look  on  the  lower  and 
inner  leaves.— :Can  any  one  doubt  that  these 
marks  indicate  the  formation  of  an  acid  in. 
the  leaf  of  the  potato  in  cool  weather,  in 
June  and  July,  any  more  than  that  whole 
forests  of  trees  should  exhibit  the  same  ap«^ 
pearances  under  the  permanently  damp^ 
cool  and  dark  weather  of  September.  These 
indications  follow  closely  upon  the  falU 
ing  flowers  and  wilted  leaf,  and  progress 
more  or  less  rapidly,  accordmg  to  the  sa« 
verity  of  the  chill.  Sometimes,  on  anj; 
given  day,  you  will  find  scarcely  a  discolored 
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leaf,  and  then  in  three  or  four  days  a  whole 
field  will  be  discolored  by  them.  These 
indications  end  in  the  speedy  death  of  the 
whole  leaf,  the  whole  of  the  three  indica- 
tions (a,  b,  c,)  acting  almost  with  the  speed 
of  frost.  At  other  times  these  indications 
are  scattering,  and  act  slowly.  In  such  a 
case,  they  soon  disappear,  and  the  crop 
recovers  and  grows  on.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
vines  also  speedily  die  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaves.  But  more  commonly  they  do  not, 
but  struggle  awhile  to  live  without  leaves, 
and  eventually  die  of  starvation. 

d.  Decay  of  tubers. — If  the  preceding 
signs  of  disease  are  very  violent,  the  tubers 
are  rarely  injured,  whether  they  are  one- 
quarter  or  even  three  quarters  grown.  But 
if  its  progress  is  slower,  and  the  foliage  dies 
a  lingering  death,  the  tubers  are  sure  to  be 
affected  by  rot. 

Just  as  often  as  severe  chills  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer  occur,  so  often  will  manv  or 
most  of  the  old  varieties  exhibit  these  signs 
of  disease,  provided  they  recovered  from 
the  first  attack.  In  reference  to  the  fore- 
going signs  of  disease,  I  now  ask,  is  the  dis- 
ease of  the  tubers  a  mvstery  ?  And  is  there 
any  mystery  in  the  exhibition  of  such  signs 
of  disease,  coming,  as  alwavs  and  only  they 
do,  in  connection  with  a  chill. 

Second  Aspect  of  Disease. — This  seems  to 
arise  from  hot  and  wet  weather,  intermitted, 
in  many  cases,  with  calm,  bright  and  scald- 
ing sunshine.  This  engorges  the  plant  be* 
yond  its  powers  of  healthful  elaWation. 
The  constantly  wet  state  of  the  soil  hinders 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it,  and 
ao  enhances  the  previous  difficulty.  The 
cuticle  of  the  whole  pl«nt,  the  leaf  espe- 
cially, formed  amid  such  circumstances — 
eirtumstanoes  akin  to  the  condition  of  a  hot- 
bed plant,  with  loo  much  heat  and  water, 
and  too  little  air, — the  cuticle,  I  say,  thus 
formed,  is  necessarily  tender.  l||hen  the  hot 
mm,  acting  mi  the  plant  with  its  juices  thus 
diseased,  and  its  cuticle  thus  tender,  greatly 
injures  it  The  visiUe  morbid  indications, 
arising  out  of  these  eirettmstattces,  are  the 
Idlowmg : 

a.  A  spotted  and  livid  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  sometimea  interspersed  with  the  pale 
aipeet,  (noticed  aliove,)  and  giving  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  an  appearance  of  irregn« 
1»  patch  WOK. 

4I.  The  withered  leaf  and  fidling  flower, 


also  appear,  but  much  less  than  in  the  first 
aspect.  The  flowers,  especially,  fall  mucb 
less  speedily  than  in  that  case,  and  only 
after  being  fully  and  for  a  considerable  time 
expanded.  Strong  varieties  indeed,  in  this 
state  of  weather,  set  seed  balls  freely. 

c.  Steel-blue  tips  on  the  upper  leaves,  and 
iron  rust  stains  on  the  inner  and  lower  ones 
appear  as  before,  but  less  frequently. 

d.  Mold  or  mildew. — This  is  the  one  mark 
of  disease,  in  this  second  aspect  of  it,  that 
rivets  the  attention.  It  breaks  out  every- 
where upon  the  plant :  1,  Upon  the  leaves, 
beginning  in  the  dark,  livid  spots,  and  spread- 
ing like  a  conti^ous  cuticular  affection  upon 
an  animal,  until  it  destroys  the  whole  leaf. 
This  mark  is  obviously  a  parssitic  fungus 
which  feeds  on  the  depraved  juices  of  the 
plant.  2,  On  the  stems,  especially  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  upper  extremities  of 
the  plant.    In  this  case  it  destroys  the  whok 

^  cuticle,  but  in  moderate  cases  does  not  de- 
stroy the  stem,  whose  internal  circulatioD 
yet  continues.  The  stem  above  this  point 
IS  as  green  as  before,  and  frequently  is 
broken  partly  off  by  the  wind,  hangs  down 
and  continues  to  grow.  3,  The  flower  stems 
also  become  affected  with  mildew,  frequent- 
ly, but  not  always  dying.  Often  the  bails, 
formed  and  forming,  continue  to  grow.  4, 
The  balls,  whether  small  or  full  grown,  are 
seized,  if  small,  with  mildew,  if  full  grown, 
with  a  brown  appearance  which  pervades 
the  whole  structure,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
melons,  tematos  and  egg  plants  noticed  in 
my  former  essays  on  this  subject,  (see 
Transactions  for  1847,  p.  442,  443.)  Those 
full  grown  balls  do  not  usually  rot,  but  con- 
tinue firm  and  unnaturally  hard.  On  one 
of  my  South  American  varieties  I  had  nearly 
one  bushel  of  balls  in  this  condition,  amount- 
ing to  about  one-fourth  of  the  crop  of  balls. 
The  balls  that  set  late,  on  all  sorts  after  tht* 
season  of  mildew  passed  away,  set  and  ma- 
tured without  an  attack  of  this  sort. 

e.  The  tubers,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  in  1860  and  1861,  are  lesa  likely  to 
be  diseased  than  under  the  fiivt  meeioi 
diseasa  Disease  also  comes  upon  then,  I 
think,  while  as  yet  ^e  mildew  has  made 
very  little  development. 

aete,  as  in  the  first  aspect  of  disease, 
the  strongest  varieties  suffer  least ;  some  of 
my  home  seedEngs,  and  most  of  ny  foreign 
Borte  scarcely  at  all.    Here  aho,  if  the  firrt 
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attack  is  light,  the  plant  recovers  and  con- 
tinues to  grow,  but  may,  in  fitting  weather, 
suffer  a  second  attack.  Unfavorable  weather 
may  be  of  that  mixed  character,  that  the  two 
aspects  of  disease  shall  be  mingled  more  or 
less.  Indeed,  they  obviously  are  not  very 
different,  each  having  many  of  the  same  in- 
dications, and  each  being  the  result  of  sever- 
ities of  weather. 

Olnervations  on  both  aspeds  of  diseas$. — 
1 .  The  first  aspect  of  disease  alone  prevailed 
previously  to  1 850 ;  the  second  has  been 
noticed  mainly  and  almost  exclusively  in 
1860  and  1851.  I  make  this  remark  with 
much  diffidence.  The  field  is  wide  and 
mainly  untrodden,  and  may  need  renewed 
observation  in  coming  ^ears. 

The  preceding  description  of  disease  has 
cost  me  much  time  and  observation,  and  is 
made  with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  re- 
ported the  indications  of  nature  as  wisely 
and  truly  as  I  was  able. 

2.  The  months  of  June  and  July,  particu- 
larly from  the  25th  of  June  to  the  20th  of 
July,  is  the  season  when  the  potato  is  most 
likely  to  be  diseased.  That  is  the  season 
when  the  changes  of  weather  are  most  sud- 
den, and  when  the  potato  exhibits  the  larg- 
est quantity  of  foliage,  and  in  the  most 
tender  and  susceptible  condition.  Those 
who  judge  of  potato  disease  mostly  from  the 
indications  on  the  tuber,  will  not  ordinarily 
find  it  until  a  much  later  period. 

3.  These  two  aspects  of  disease  are  seen 
to  be  in  exact  sympathy  with  the  twofold 
sympathy  of  the  potato.  (See  above  in  No. 
II.)  The  first  aspect  of  disease  is  suffered 
in  common  with  most  other  tropicals  culti- 
vated in  this  clmate.  This  point  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  Transactions  for  1847,  pp. 
442-444,  and  for  1848,  pp.  411-414.  So 
the  second  aspect  of  disease  is  suffered  in 
common  with  many  hardy  plants  and  fru  ts, 
such  as  plums,  gooseberries,  walnuts,  ap- 
ples, etc.,  and  some  vegetables,  as  carrots, 
lurnips  and  cabbage. 

V.    AOTUAL   OCCUBRBKCB    OP  DiSBASB   IN 

1 851 . — J  une  28th.  Potatos  have  now  been 
up  about  one  month.  Noticed  today  withered 
leaves  and  falling  flowers,  on  some  sorts  ffot 
from  Buffalo,  and  others  from  near  New 
York  city,  and  also  in  the  old  early  pink-eye. 
June  30th. — Shw  a  few  steel-blue  tips  on 
the  leaves  of  some  of  the  weaker  sprts.  The 
weather  for  two  weeks  has  been  damp  and 


hot.  Plums  are  rotting  badly.  Gooseber- 
ries and  peaches  are  scalding  on  the  sun 
side. 

July  3d. — Most  ordinary  varieties  are  now 
dropping  their  flowers,  whether  open  or  not. 
Potato  aiscase  reported  at  Portsmouth. 

July  7th. — ^Weather  still  damp  and  hoL 
Some  foreign  sorts,  received  this  year,  are 
setting  balls  very  freely. 

July  23d. — Color  of  foliage  has  long  been 
bad.  It  now  exhibits  a  pale  sickly  gi*een, 
intermingled  with  dark  livid  spots.  Blue 
tips  are  now  abundant  on  feeble  sorts. 

Saw  the  first  mildew  today.  It  occurred 
on  varieties  from  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  in  a  position  where  they  were  planted 
rather  closely  and  grew  luxuriantly.  Saw 
manv  mildewed  leaves  in  the  field  of  a 
neighbor.  This  exhibition  of  mildew  is  four 
weeks  later  than  last  year,  exactly  in  har- 
mony with  the  relative  commencement  of 
hot  and  wet  weather,  which  began  in  1 850, 
July  14th,  in  1851,  June  14th.  Diseased 
poiatos  first  seen  in  the  Utica  market  today. 

July  23d  to  30th. — Balls  'setting  quite 
freely  on  some  foreign  sorts,  on  the  seed* 
lings  derived  from  them,  and  on  some  of 
my  home  seedlincrs. 

July  25th. — Hot,  wet  weather.  Potatos 
closely  planted  and  falling  down  badlv,  pre- 
sent many  yellow  leaves,  dying  and  dead  in 
the  center  of  the  plant. 

July  26th. — Found  one  diseased  tuber. 
Potato  disease  reported  in  Ireland. 

July  28th. — Hot  and  wet  weather,  with 
severe,  scorching  sunshine.  The  aspect  of 
the  foliage  very  bad.  Mildew,  first  seen  on 
the  23d,  is  now  evenrwhere  apparent  on  all 
the  old  varieties,  and  usually  in  proportion 
as  they  are  close  planted  and  have  grown 
luxuriantly.  These  indications  are  scarcely 
seen  in  my  best  foreign  sorts  and  homo 
seedlings. 

July  29th. — Noticed  that,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  mildew  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  plant,  stems,  leaves,  flowers  and  balls. 
Considering  the  engorged  state  of  th6  plant, 
after  three  weeks  of  continuous  hot,  wet 
weather,  intermingled  with  hot,  burning  sun- 
shine, one  can  not  but  fear  the  worst  conse- 
quences to  the  potato  crop.  The  progress 
of  the  mil  lew  is  very  rapid. 

July  3 1 :4t.-^Three  days  of  cooler  weather, 
without  rain,  produces  a  little  check  to  the 
progress  of  mildew.    The  diseased  leaves 
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are  sloughing  off,  while  its  progress  is  often 
arrested  on  a  single  leaf,  the  diseased  part 
falling  off,  and  the  remainder  continuing 
green.  The  dryer  and  cooler  state  of  the 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  strengthened  the 
cuticle,  and  allowed  the  engorged  juices  to 
dissipate,  thus  removing  the  cause  of  mil- 
dew. 

August  heing  mostly  a  cool,  dry  month, 
was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  potato, 
especially  as  a  means  of  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  mildew. 

August  13th. — The  foliage  of  my  ordi- 
nary field  crops  is  nearly  all  brown.  The 
cool  weather  of  the  last  two  weeks  has  un- 
doubtedly saved  the  potato  crop  in  central 
Kew  York.  Indeed,  I  think  that  one  week's 
continuance  of  such  weather  as  had  for  some 
time  been  in  existence  previously  to  July 
27th,  would  have  destroyed  all  common  va- 
rieties of  potatos,  root  and  branch. 

August  16th  to  19th. — Seed  balls  are  set- 
ting very  freely.  Many  sorts,  as  the  yam  po- 
tato, and  some  both  of  my  home  and  foreign 
seedlings,  that  had  refused  to  set  during  the 
continuance  of  the  mildew,  are  now  setting 
freely.  As  most  of  these  varieties  had  man- 
ifested great  permanence  of  flowers,  the 
Hulnre  to  set  fruit,  undoubtedly  arose  from 
want  of  sufficient  dryness  in  the  air,  for  the 
delicate  operation  of  fructification.  That 
thi»  failure  to  set  seed  balls  did  not  arise 
from  weakness,  is  evident  from  anoUier  most 
remarkable  fact.  The  flower  stems,  even 
the  small  ones  that  had  shed  single  flowers, 
aubsequently  turned  to  leaf-stems,  and  grew 
in  some  instances  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
length ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case, 
they  became  covered  with  leaves;  these 
leaves  and  stems  were  doubtless  the  result 
of  those  juices  originally  elaborated  for  the 
support  of  the  seed  balls,  which  failed  of 
setting.  In  the  case  of  old  and  feeble  va- 
rieties, the  flowers  usually  fell  while  yet  in 
the  bud,  and  the  very  stems  on  which  they 
grew,  often  withered  from  weakness,  or 
were  dwarfed. 

VI.  Results  of  the  Season. — 1 .  My  for- 
ei^  sorts  generally,  except  some  imported 
this  year,  in  a  shriveled  and  feeble  state,  have 
substantially  resisted  the  mildew,  and  even 
in  this  excepted  case,  they  recovered,  set 
more  fruit,  and  were  eventually  killed  by 
the  frost.  My  seedlings,  also,  both  home 
.and  foreign,  were  generally  but  little  injured. 


2.  I  have  seen  no  single  hill  of  potatos 
this  year,  entirely  exempt  from  mildew ; 
although  I  had  many  on  which  a  careless 
and  ignorant  observer  would  have  noticed 
no  signs  of  disease. 

3.  The  seed  balls  of  this  year  have,  in 
many  cases  been  very  large,  in  one  case, 
the  larger  balls  weighing  one-half  ounce 
each. 

4.  Fruit  generally  has  been  injured. — 
Plums,  on  my  sandy  soil,  have  been  a  fail- 
ing crop,  though  setting  abundantly,  and 
olso  protected  from  the  curculio.  They 
rotted  when  two-thirds  grown,  partly  after 
and  partly  before  the  untimelv  fall  of  the 
leaf.  The  Elfrey,  Damson,  Prince's  Im- 
perial Gage,  and  the  Yellow  Gage,  all 
did  tolerably  well,  and  in  the  order  here 
indicated,  but  most  other  sorts  failed  al- 
most entirely.  My  neighbors,  who  had 
plums  on  heavy  clay  soil,  were  much  more 
successful.  Grapes  failed  exactiy  as  plnms 
did.*  Gooseberries  and  peaches  were  both 
injured  by  a  sun  scald  on  the  sun  side 
of  the  fruit.  Apples. — Many  varieties  were 
spotted  and  dwarfed,  worse  than  I  ever 
knew  the  same  sorts  to  bo  before.  Others 
were  not  sound,  and  showed  a  disposition  to 
rot,  as  I  have  never  known  the  same  sorts 
to  do  before.  Walnuts,  both  shag-bark  and 
black,  were  very  poor,  the  meat  being  either 
shriveled  or  bad  m  flavor. 

5.  Tropical  plants  were  injured  the  first 
half  of  June  by  the  coolness  of  the  weather. 
During  the  long  season  of  mildew  they  suf* 
fered,  not  however  I  think  from  that  cause, 
but  from  profuse  rain.  The  ripening  fruit 
was  injured  in  August  by  the  general  cool* 
ness  of  the  weather. 

6.  From  all  the  foregoing  considerations 
combined,  I  conclude  that  the  weather  of 
1851  was  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  the  potato,  and  would  have  been 
so  had  it  occurred  fifty  years  ago.  The 
timely  cool,  dry  weather  of  August  saved 
the  crop  from  much  rot,  but  as  the  vines 
were  already  dying,  the  crop  has  been  light 
from  the  smallness  of  the  tuber.     The  foli- 

*  No  one  who  watched  the  progress  and  appearane^ 
of  mildew  on  the  wood  and  leaf  .of  the  grape  can  doubt 
that  itB  cause  was  one  with  the  potato  disease  The 
unnatural  hardness  and  the  brown  tinge  of  the  berry 
of  the  grape,  without  and  within  corresponded  t*xactly 
moreover  with  the  similar  appearance  of  the  potato 
ball  this  year,  and  with  that  of  diseased  melons  and 
tomatos  in  former  years. 
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age  of  the  crop  in  Oneida  eounty  was  g;en- 
erfklly  all  dead  by  the  middle  of  Augast. 

7.  In  parts  of  our  country  where  the  sea- 
eon  was  dry  and  hot,  or  dry  and  cool,  the 
preceding  suffering  of  the  potato  crop  was 
not,  of  course  felt,  and  will  scarcely  be 
appreciated. 

Mr.  G.y  under  his  assumed  proposition,  Ko. 
%  that  "  The  remote  cause  is  the  exhausted 
energy  of  nearly  the  whole  species  cultivated 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,''  has 
gone  to  work  industriously  to  propagate  new 
varieties  from  seed  of  foreign  and  domestic 
sorts.  Of  these  the  committee  find  him  cul- 
Uvating  240,  variously  classified,  some  of 
which  he  rejects  from  time  to  time,  as  un- 
worthy of  farther  attention.  Thus  his  "home 
seedlings"  are  reduced  from  160  to  6^.  The 
striking  characteristic  of  all,  is  their  appa- 
rently increased  vigor,  and  great.'r  produc- 
tion of  flowers  and  seeds,  at  the  same  period 
of  the  season  when  fields  of  the  common 
varieties  were  destitute  of  verdure.  The 
success  attendant  upon  Mr.  G.'s  first  exper- 
iments induced  him  to  sow  seed  from  these, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  improve- 
ment would  be  progressive.  Of  this  the 
committee  say — 

Having  been  able  to  ripen  two  seed  balls 
on  the  seedlings  of  1 849,  one  of  them  upon 
his  choicest  variety,  and  the  other  upon  a 
eort  of  inferior  health ;  they  were  planted 
in  his  usual  manner,  and  produced  severally 
seventeen  and  eight  plants,  which  were  set, 
the  former  in  eight,  and  the  latter  in  four 
hills.  It  is  upon  this  experiment  that  we 
think  a  higher  interest  concentrates  than 
any  other  upon  which  Mr.  Goodrich  is  en* 
gaffed. 

Here  are  twelve  hills  in  the  second  stage 
of  reproduction,  all  of  them  ffreen  and  large 
in  foliage,  but  the  eight  hills  greener  and 
larger  than  the  four,  in  exact  correspond- 
ence with  the  health  of  their  parentage.  To 
see  the  twelve,  and  especially  the  eight  hills 
of  seedlings,  whose  seed  was  sown  exactly 
five  months  before,  with  vines,  the  most  of 
them  of  the  largest  site,  and  covered  with 
flowers,  and  exhibiting  the  verdure  of  June, 


while  some  of  the  tubers  were  actually 
bursting  from  the  soil,  and  of  eatable  size, 
was  indeed  a  rare  sight.  We  think  that  no 
higher  proof  is  needful  or  possible  of  the 
susceptibility  of  the  potato  of  restoration  to 
its  original  vigor,  by  careful  reproductions, 
than  is  here  presented. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  not  but  consider 
these  experiments  not  only  as  being  in  tl)e 
highest  degree  hopeful,  but  as  perfectly  set- 
tling the  question, — can  the  potato  be  re- 
stored by  the  wise  importation  of  sorts  from 
lands  where  it  is  indigrenous,  and  also  by 
the  seedlings  derived  from  such  sorts  ?  We 
consider  tbs  evidence  equally  perfect  that 
it  can  be  restored  by  a  process  of  repeated 
and  wise  reproduction  from  the  best  old 
existing  varieties. 

Mr.  G.  does  not  believe  in  acclimation. — 

The  impression  is  wide  spread  that  tender 
tropical  plants  can  be  gradually  carried 
northward,  and  hardened  to  tha  climate 
until  they  will  bear  frost,  and  flourish  there 
much  as  in  their  native  clime.  The  whole 
impression  is  erroneous.  Tropical  plants 
may  shorten  the  period  of  their  maturity, 
and  a  few  probably  may  be  budded  or 
grafted  on  hardy  northern  varieties  that  are 
nearly  related,  and  thus  they  may  be  a  little 
strengthened.  But  this  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  done.  The  fact  that  our  summers 
are,  while  they  last,  nearly  as  hot  as  tropi- 
cal ones,  is  the  only  reason  why  we  can  cul- 
tivate such  plants  as  com*  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons, pumpkms,  squashes,  tomatos,  etc.  But 
no  one  of  these  bears  frost  now,  or  matures 
good  fruit  in  a  short,  cool,  or  wet  season, 
any  better  than  the  first  year  they  were  in- 
troduced.  Nay,  some  species  of  southern 
plants,  when  first  introduced,  possess  a  vig- 
or which  they  afterwards  lose. 

My  Bogota  potatos,  imported  in  1848, 
bear  the  high  dry  heats,  the  wet  chills,  the 
lacerating  winds,  the  sudden  changes  of  this 
climate,  better  than  any  of  our  old  varieties. 
But  they  require  a  long  season  to  mature 
their  tubers,  and  four  years  of  cultivation 
have  done  nothing,  or  at  least  little  to  shorten 
it.  Nothing,  I  think,  but  reproduction  from 
the  seed  ball  will  shorten  them,  or  any 
plant  similarly  situated.  One  reproduction 
has  already  shortened  the  period  of  maturity 
in  this  variety,  but  not  sufficiently.  A  sec- 
ond reproduction  will,  I  hope,  shorten  them 
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to  the  requirements  of  our  climate.  As  the 
potato  is  a  mountainouB  plant,  cultivated 
over  a  wide  extent  of  latitude,  so  it  is  pos- 
sible among  numerous  importations,  to  find 
some  whose  period  of  maturity  will  bo  found 
exactly  fittea  to  our  own  climate.  This  has 
been  in  my  experience. 

He  gives  some  practical  directions  as  to 

the  mode  of  securing  the  best  tubers  for 

seed. 

Besides  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  po- 
tato from  the  seed  ball,  a  thing  never  long 
to  be  neglected,  something  may  be  done  to 
continue  the  vigor  of  existing  valuable  va- 
rieties. 

Let  every  cultivator  plant  a  small  plat  for 
seed  in  good  medium  soil  and  fair  exposure. 
Thus  he  will  be  likely  to  secure  tubers  of 
the  highest  health. 

For  ordinary  winter  stores  such  seed  may 
be  planted  in  somewhat  richer  soil.  Tho 
forcing  of  it  by  a  richer  cultivation,  for  one 
season,  will  not  be  likely  to  enfeeble  it  suffi- 
ciently to  disease  it  much,  while  the  crop 
may  be  large. 

Another  portion  of  seed  may  be  planted 
in  very  rich  soil,  where  it  may  yield  a  very 
heavy  crop  for  early  market ;  but  it  will  be 
Mkely  to  be  sold  and  eaten  before  any  mor- 
bid tendencies,  which  such  a  course  of  cul- 
tivation miffht  produce,  would  be  likely  to 
develop.  Neither  of  these  last  should  be 
used  for  seed. 

With  regard  to  antidotes,  he  considers 
them  of  little  avail.  He  has  used  sulphur, 
lime,  unleached  ashes,  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
applied  when  the  dew  was  on  the  leaves. 
**  The  application  had  no  perceptible  influ- 
ence either  for  good  or  evil  to  the  crop." 

He  finds  no  difference  of  results  in  the 
use  of  small  potatos  for  seed.  Theoreti- 
cally opposed  to  such  a  course,  he  thinks 
an  occasional  use  of  small  tubers,  especially 
where  you  do  not  save  the  crop  for  seed 
next  year,  is  entirely  safe,  leading  neither  to 
disease  nor  diminution  of  crop. 

He  considers  the  increased  liability  of  the 
potato  to  disease  in  late  years,  is  exhausted 
energy,  resulting  from  long  cultivation  by 
moans  of  tubers,  instead  of  occasional  re* 


production  from  the  seed  balls.  Manuring 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  large  crops  has 
made  the  plant  more  rascular,  as  well  as 
overworked  its  excitability.  He  wisely  adds, 
"The  proofs  of  these  positions  formerly 
adduced,  were  largely  inferential  and  coUaU 
eral.  The  remedy  was  also  of  the  same 
character — reproduction  from  our  hardiest 
sorts,  reimportation  from  its  native  clime» 
and  reproduction  from  such  imported  sorts." 

Altogether,  this  essay  is  possessed  of  deep 
interest  to  the  farmer  and  physiologist. 
While  all  were  groping  in  the  dark,  vainly 
trying  empyrical  applications  of  a  tejncal 
character,  with  little  or  no  guide  for  such 
application,  or  indulging  in  long  extended 
theories,  claiming  the  slenderest  foundatiim, 
Mr.  Goodrich  has  happily  struck  a  thought, 
which,  though  based  perhaps  upon  false 
premises,  and  itself  untenable,  has  suggested 
to  his  philosophic  mind  a  means  for  substi- 
tuting a  new,  healthy,  vigorous  set  of  plants, 
in  lieu  of  those  which  he  assumes  to  be 
possessed  of  "exhausted  energies." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received 
another  pamphlet,  being  the  same  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Society  for  1848;  and 
a  letter  also,  from  the  author,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  different  essays  upon  the  potato 
disease.  He  also  forwarded  me  very  kindly 
an  extract  from  a  newspaper  published  in 
Utica,  which  contains  in  a  condensed  form, 
his  views  upon  this  interesting  subject.  The 
latter  I  have  endeavored  to  have  repro- 
duced  in  some  of  our  own  papers. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  owing  to  ill  health,  has 
devoted  some  years  to.  the  cultivation  of  a 
market  garden  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Utica ;  upon  which  he  has  carried  on  his 
experiments,  which  he  has  conducted  with 
a  philanthropic  object*  rather  than  as  a 
matter  of  speculation.    Hence  he  deatxes 
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that  tbe  principlea  involTed  may  be  widely 
tested,  and  that  his  new  yarieties  and  seeds 
may  be  extensively  tried  thronghoat  the 
country. 

In  the  pamphlet,  he  refers  to  the  influ- 
ences that  might  tend  to  effect  injuriously 
tropical  plants,  when  removed  to  our  cli- 
mate. Amc«g  these  he  assigns  an  import- 
ant rd/e  to  sudden  alterations  of  the  weather 
and  its  coolness,  as  noticed  in  1848 — ^illus- 
trated by  the  injury  sustained  by  several 
varieties  of  plants.  From  these  observa- 
tions he  draws  the  following  inference : 
"  That  the  state  of  the  weather  which  in  this 
climate  usually  precedes  potato  disease,  sim- 
ultaneously, similarly,  and  almost  equally, 
precedes  a  diseased  condition  in  every  other 
tropical  plant  usually  cultivated  among  us ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  as  rational  to  talk  of 
melon,  cucumber,  or  tomato  disease,  as  of 
the  potato  disease." 

His  second  proposition  is,  that  '*  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the  potato  disease  is  the  ex- 
hausted energy  of  nearly  the  whole  species 
cultivated  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States."  The  proof  of  this  proposition  he 
considers  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the 
former,  since  upon  it  will  depend  the  char- 
acter of  remedial  efforts.  The  assumption 
that  the  affection  is  like  cholera,  which  has 
been  made  by  others,  puts  an  end  to  all 
effort  to  arrest  it ;  as  we  must  simply  wait 
until  it  passes.  If,  however,  as  he  sug- 
gests, it  be  open  to  our  scrutiny,  we  may 
hope  that  the  disease  and  its  remedy  may 
be  ascertained  on  rational  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. 

He  assumes  that  "the  disease  is  still 
obviously  connected  with  variable  weather ;" 
such  being  different  from  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  an  elevated  mountain  climate  in  a 
tropical  region.  Moreover,  our  irregular 
seasons  accompany  an  exaggerated  form 
and  extent  of  the  disease,  while  regular 


and  even  summers  present  less  of  the  aflec* 
tion.  He  also  says,  ''it  is  modified  by 
improvement  in  culture  and  soil."  This 
argument  he  sustains  by  some  very  good 
logic  and  reference  to  observations ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  good  care 
and  culture  should  enfeeble  any  plant,  or 
render  it  more  subject  to  disease  than  neg- 
lect. 

Tbe  non-producticn  (/proper  seed  is  cited 
by  our  author  as  a  further  evidence  of 
depraved  health,  which  may  have  weight 
in  this  case.  But  how  is  it  with  most  other 
plants  ?  Do  we  not  find  it  an  established 
law,  that  whatever  threatens  the  life  of  an 
individual  always  stimulates  it  to  renewed 
and  increased  efforts  at  reproduction  of  the 
species  by  eeedf  This  is  constantiy  ob* 
served  in  our  sick  peach-trees,  in  our  dis- 
barked  apples  and  pears,  and  in  limbs  of 
trees  and  vines  that  have  had  the  ring- 
ing operation  performed  upon  them.  More- 
over, the  potato  is  one  of  those  plants  that 
has  been  wisely  constituted  so  that  other 
means  of  extension  are  provided,  much 
better  adapted  for  man's  use  than  proper 
eeed. 

The  author  must  be  granted  the  benefit 
of  his  summing  up,  which  is  here  condensed 
from  the  Appendix.  He  considers  that  he  has 
established  the  following  points:—!.  That 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  an 
infelicity  of  the  weather.  2.  That  the  re* 
mote  cause  of  the  disease  is  exhausted 
energy,  chargeable  to  continued  cultivation 
from  tubers,  to  excessive  cultivation,  and 
to  incongeniality  of  climate.  3.  That  the 
disease  acts  in  a  chemical  and  in  a  mecha- 
nical manner.  4.  That  the  proper  modo 
of  studymg  the  disease  is  to  investigate 
the  natural  history  of  the  potato  and  tropi- 
cal plants,  especially  in  regard  to  climate. 
5.  That  this  is  not  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
potato,  but  incident  to  all  our  tropical  plants 
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Qsniilly  cultivated  in  this  climate.  6.  That 
the  immediate  remedy  is  to  furnish  a  high 
and  cool  position ;  a  free  soil,  of  moderate 
fertility,  rather  moist  than  dry  ;  the  use  of 
the  strongest  varieties ;  early  and  deep  plant- 
ing, frequent,  deep  cultivation,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  tubers  in  a  moderate  moisture 
and  low  uniform  temperature  through  the 
winter.  7.  That  the  complete  remedy  involves 
nothing  short  of  the  complete  regeneration 
of  the  race  by  seeds  in  their  highest  condi* 
tion  of  vitality ;  the  product  treated  as  sug- 
gested in  No.  6,  and  renewed  from  the 
seed  balls  occasionally  or  every  few  years. 

As  before  observed,  the  conclusion — the 
plan  of  producing  new  healthy  varieties 
from  seed — does  indeed  promise  the  most 
favorable  results;  and  all  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  the  great  result  so  confidently 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  are  recom- 
mended to  aid  him  in  pursuing  the  investi- 
gation, by  procuring  some  of  his  superior 
varieties,  such  as  he  has  advertised  for  sale, 
and  then  contmuing  the  experiment  sug- 
gested. 

Others  than  Mr.  G.  have  for  some  years 
been  engaged  in  raising  varieties  from 
seed,  and  many  excellent  new  kinds  are  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  all 
of  which,  however,  are  presumed  to  be 
seedlings  from  our  old  varieties.  Those 
exhibited  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  last 
year,  were  \eTj  promising,  and  some  of 
medium  size  were  the  produce  of  one  sea- 
son from  the  seed. 


m*- 


Tbe  new  Water-Weed. 

{An€tcharis  altinastrum.) 

Ths  Fenn  country,  in  England,  has  been 
invaded  from  the  United  States,  by  the 
power  of  a  vegetable  production,  that  is 
fast  filling  the  waters  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  with  its  obnoxious  presence. 
The  whole  stock  seems  to  consist  only  of 
female  specimens ;  consequently,  though  it 
can  not  seed,  its  wonderful  powers  of  repro- 


duction from  detached  portions  fully  make 
up  for  the  deficiency.  Many  instances  are 
given  in  the  work,  of  its  annoyance  to 
watermen  ;  the  obstructed  state  of  the  river 
Cam  ;  the  complaint  of  the  sluice-keepers, 
that  it  gets  into  their  pens,  and  other 
damages. 

The  weed  is  traced  from  Rugby  to  the 
Severn,  the  Thames,  the  Nene,  the  Ouse, 
the  Wetland,  the  Trent,  and  the  Humber ; 
and  from  a  tub  in  the  Cambridge  Botanical 
Garden  into  the  river  Cam.  How  it  got  to 
Rugby  is  uncertain,  but  the  following  in- 
fi^enious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Marshall  is  strik- 
ing: 

"  In  North  America  the  timber  is  floated 
in  rafts  down  the  rivers,  in  which  case  frag- 
ments of  the  American  weed  would  cling  to 
it,  or  seeds  might  find  their  way  into  the 
clefts  of  the  wood,  and  if  but  one  seed,  or 
one  fragment  retained  its  vitality,  in  some 
moist  cranny,  till  it  reached  its  final  desti- 
nation, I  believe  it  would  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  myriads  of  individuals  that 
now  exist  in  England.  Indeed,  from  the 
circumstances  of  all  the  plants  hitherto 
found  being  of  one  sex,  the  hypothesis  of 
its  propagation  from  a  single  seed  or  frag- 
ment is  rendered  more  probable  than  by 
supposing  a  number  of  seeds  or  fragments 
to  have  been  imported.'' 

I  find  Dr.  Lindley  has  no  doubt  that  this 
so-called  Anacharis  alsinastrum  is  the  same 
as  the  Anacharis  Nuttalli,  of  the  North 
American  rivers. — E.  Sanders,  Enplieh  cor* 
respondent  of  American  Oard,  Okron. 


Roots  as  a  Means  of  Propagation. 

As  it  is  a  fact,  which  botanists  have  clear- 
ly demonstrated,  that  all  the  organs  of  plants 
have  an  extremely  simple  origin,  and  are 
formed,  as  it  may  be  said,  by  a  single  utri- 
cle, which  engenders  others,  among  which 
vessels  of  difi'erent  kinds  appear ;  that  thb 
mass  of  utricles  proceeds  in  this  manner  to 
constitute,  under  the  vital  influence,  plants 
of  various  forms,  adapted  for  our  use  and 
for  increasing  our  enjoyment ;  since  it  is  the 
case,  I  repeat,  that  all  plants  originate  by  a 
simple  and  uniform  organization,  and  thai 
many  of  them  naturally  multiply  by  divis- 
ion (segmentation)  we  may  thence  conclude 
that  every  detached  part  of  a  plant,  placed 
under  conditions  davorable  for  its  preaerva* 
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tion,  would  reproduce  an  individual  similar 
to  that  from  which  it  was  taken.  Practical 
experience  daily  famishes  us  with  numerous 
examples  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

What  does,  in  fact,  the  g^dener  when  he 
cuts  off  a  branch  from  some  plant  in  order 
to  make  it  produce  roots  ?  Is  not  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  small  portion  of  the 
plant  made  with  the  intention  of  its  becom- 
ing an  individual  similar  to  that  from  which 
it  was  taken  ?  Do  not  cuttings  and  buds 
afford  daily  confirmation  of  these  data  of 
vegetable  physiology  ?  Is  it  not  the  case, 
that  in  some  plants,  Gloxinias  and  Achime- 
nes,  for  example,  a  leaf  or  the  fragment  of 
a  leaf  is  sufficient  to  propagate  the  species  ? 
Moreover,  is  it  not  known  that  in  some  of 
the  Lily  tribe  even  a  single  scale  detached 
from  the  bulb  will  produce  minute  bulbs  or 
shoots  from  its  base :  and,  finally,  one  of  the 
scales  in  some  cases  may  be  cut  into  small 
pieces,  by  means  of  which  the  gardener  can 
produce  several  plants. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  easily 
multiplied,  are,  I  presume,  sufficient  for  the 
subject  I  have  proposed  ;  and  they  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  if  the  above-ground 
portions  of  a  plant  can  produce  new  individ- 
uals, so  ought  likewise  the  under-ground 
parts  of  roots,  seeing  that  they  have  the 
same  elementary  formation.  I  am  convin- 
ced that  this  part  of  the  plant  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  neglected  as  regards  propa- 
gation, and  that  in  this  respect  it  will  become 
of  great  importance,  when  it  shall  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  propagation  of 
plants  that  are  found  difficult  to  increase  by 
other  modes.  It  may  be  employed  for  pro- 
ducing plants  either  directly  similar  to  the 
original,  or  for  furnishing  stocks.  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  the  roots  into 
small  pieces  and  plant  them  in  the  natural 
fioil,  as  is  usually  done  with  the  Catalpa,  Te- 
coma,  Paulovnia,  Xanthoxylum,  Cydonia, 
Azalea,  Mavhira,  Gingko,  Calycanthus,  Syr- 
inga,  Prunus,  Moras,  Guilandina,  Volkme- 
ria,  Ailanthus,  Rheus,  etc. ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, that  is,  when  we  wish  to  raise  stock, 
we  must  proceed  as  is  done  for  the  Paeonia, 
Clematis,  Bignonia,  etc. 

The  examples  which  I  have  cited  may  be 
extended  to  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the 
Lobelia  and  certain  Anemones.  The  Pseo- 
nia  officinalis,  etc.,  make  equally  good  plants 


from  pieces  of  the  roots,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  is  the  best  mode  of  propagation  for  these 
plants.  Indeed,  certain  families,  such  as  the 
Campanulacese,  Boraginaceae,  Convui  vulcese, 
and  the  Ranunculacese,  etc.,  seem  to  possess 
this  property  in  a  high  degree. 

In  endeavoring  to  direct  the  attention  of 
gardeners  to  the  roots  as  a  means  of  propa- 
gatin^r  plants,  I  have  the  conviction  that  the 
certainty  of  the  proceeding  will  be  very  ad- 
vantageous in  the  propagation  of  certain 
plants  which  refuse  to  strike  from  cuttings 
taken  from  shoots  or  branches.  If  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  so  propagating  them,  it 
is  frequently  because  the  mode  employed  is 
not  suited  to  the  degenerated  or  domestic- 
ated state  into  which  we  have  brought  them, 
for  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  Creator,  in 
spreading  over  the  earth  innumerable  spe- 
cies of  plants,  intended  that  they  should  ais- 
appear ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  may  rest 
assured  that  he  has  given  each  of  them  the 
means  of  reproduction.  These  means  are  the 
seeds ;  but  as  man,  always  desirous  of  en- 
joyment, endeavors  to  procure  new,  by 
transporting  into  the  country  which  he  inher- 
its, plants  from  a  different  region,  and  which 
are  by  this  frequently  rendered  sterile,  he 
must  submit  to  the  consequences  of  this 
transgression  of  natural  laws.  The  various 
cares  which  plants  require,  and  the  difficulty 
which  we  experience  in  their  propagation, 
have  caused  us  to  have  recourse  to  a  part 
of  the  plant  less  subject  than  the  stems  and 
flowers  to  the  influence  of  climate. 

I  therefore  consider  the  roots  as  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all, 
for  the  propagation  of  plants  which  will  nei- 
ther produce  seeds  nor  propagate  by  cut- 
tings of  the  shoots. — Bevue  ±foriicol$. 


Plant  Antlpatliles. 

Mr.  Editor : — Noticing  in  your  paper  of 
October  2d,  that  if  sunflowers  are  planted 
among  thistles,  the  latter  will  cease  to 
thrive  and  will  soon  die  out,  I  am  induced 
to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a  subject  that  has 
often  arrested  my  attention.  I  will  first 
state  a  few  facts,  and  then  make  a  remark 
of  a  general  character. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  barberry 
bushes  will  spoil  a  rye  field.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  the  heads  of  rye  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  barberry  bush,  as 
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erect  as  so  many  soldier«i,  while  all  the 
heads  at  a  little  distance  were  bowed  down 
with  a  heavy  burden. 

A  year  ago  last  sprint,  I  had  a  fine  Ca- 
tawba grape-vine  trained  on  to  a  wall  in  a 
warm  place.  It  was  in  a  bearing  condition, 
and  every  circumstance  promised  a  good 
crop.  Some  tomatos  were  planted  by  the 
wall,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 
the  warmth  and  protection  afforded  by  it. 
They  grew  thriftily.  Most  of  the  plants 
were  removed,  but  three  fine  ones  were 
left,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  grape- 
vine. They  grew  there,  and  yielded  any 
quantity  of  tomatos.  But  the  grape-vine 
was  at  a  stand  still,  all  summer.  It  made 
but  a  few  inches  of  wood,  and  only  two  or 
three  clusters  were  produced,  and  those 
blififhted ;  not  a  single  grape  came  to  per- 
fection. 

Some  few  years  ago,  I  set  out  a  peach* 
tree  against  another  part  of  the  same  wall, 
and  trained  it  to  the  wall ;  at  the  distance 
of  some  ten  feet  was  a  fine  Isabella  grape, 
in  a  bearing  state.  They  both  grew  finely ; 
I  never  saw  a  more  thrifty  peach-tree.  In 
about  two  years,  the  grape-vine,  as  grape- 
vines are  apt  to  do,  got  hold  of  the  doctnne 
of  annexation,  and  manifested  a  disposition 
to  embrace  in  its  long  arms  all  that  joined 
it ;  it  shot  its  feelers  about  among  the  limbs 
of  the  peach-tree,  and  in  a  few  weeks  its 
folds,  anaconda-like,  were  entwined  around 
all  the  branches ;  but  as  is  often  the  case  in 
ill-assorted  matches,  this  seeming  felicity 
did  not  long  continue.  A  few  half-grown 
imperfect  grapes  only  were  found  among 
the  peach  leaves.  The  next  year  the  vine 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, as  a  matter  for  observation  ;  the  result 
was  the  same.  While  the  rest  of  the  vine 
was  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  that  portion 
which  was  supported  by  the  peach-tree 
yielded  few  grapes,  and  none  of  them  per- 
fect.* 

This  fall  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  a 
field  of  potatos,  of  perhaps  an  acre.  Toma- 
tos came  up  plentifully  in  the  spring,  hav- 
ing been  mixed  in  the  manure.  The  man 
was  directed,  when  he  hoed  the  potatos,  to 


*  I  have  seen  the  Catawba  grape  do  well  on  a  peach 
at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  with  us  the  Isabella  does 
baat  when  allowed  to  rati  wild  over  any  tree  that  ia 
neareatw— Ea  W  H.  Rev. 


cut  up  the  tomato  plants,  and  to  leave  only 
now  and  then  one.  But  they  were  very 
thrifty,  and  John  thought  it  was  too  cruel 
to  cut  them  up,  and  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  see  them  "kilt"  with  the  hoe,  and  so 
many  of  them  were  suffered  to  live.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  there  was  a 
great  abundance  of  tomatos,  and  a  very 
small  abundance  of  potatos,  and  small  pota- 
tos at  that.  In  those  parts  of  the  field 
where  there  were  few  tomatos  left,  the  pota- 
tos yielded  a  tolerable  crop ;  but  where  the 
tomato  plants  were  numerous,  the  potatos 
were  scarcely  worth  digging.  Now  it  may 
be  said  that  the  tomatos  overshadowed  the 
potatos  or  exhausted  the  soil ;  but  this 
does  not*  explain  the  matter  satisfactorily ; 
for  potatos  will  often  yield  a  good  crop 
among  corn,  which  certainly  overshadows 
them  and  exhausts  the  soil  to  as  great  a 
degree.  I  might  mention  many  similar 
facts,  had  I  time  and  space. 

My  general  remark  is  this.  There  are 
many  plants  that  are  incompatible  with  each 
other.  There  is  an  aura,  an  ^uvia,  ari^ng 
from  one  plant  that  operates  as  a  poison 
upon  other  plants.  One  plant  will  wither 
and  die  in  the  presence  of  another.  Some 
plants  are  more  highly  sensitive  than  others, 
and  manifest  more  readily  the  influence  of 
the  neighborhood  in  which  they  reside. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  here  is  a  wide  field  for 
observation,  and  a  field  which  has  been  but 
little  cultivated.  It  is  important  to  know, 
not  only  what  soils  are  suited  to  certain 
crops,  but  what  crops  and  plants  are  suited 
to  each  other,  and  what  are  incompatible 
with  each  other.  If  you  were  about  to  settle 
^our  boy  in  business,  you  would  anxiously 
inquire,  by  what  influences  will  he  be  sur- 
rounded ?  Will  there  be  anything  to  coun- 
teract all  the  good  advice  you  may  give 
him,  and  all  the  watchful  care  you  may  ex- 
tend over  him.  Just  so  if  you  are  about  to 
set  out  a  favorite  tree,  or  a  valuable  plant, 
^ou  should  know  whether  there  is  any  plant 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  that  will  injure  its 
growth,  or  prevent  its  fruit  from  attaining 
perfection.  We  sometimes  fail  to  obtain  the 
results  that  we  expected  in  horticulture, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  Battsfactoiy 
reason.  Perhaps  the  failure  is  owing  to 
unfriendly  neighbors,  who  exert  a  blighting 
influence  upon  the  character  and  success  of 
the  stranger  plant. 
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The  influence  of  flowers  upon  «ach  other, 
and  the  influence  of  the  colors  of  Bnrroiuid- 
ing  objects,  are  well  known  to  florists ;  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  varie- 
ties and  hybrids  avail  themselves  of  these 
influences.  If  these  influences  are  so  mani- 
fest in  the  domains  of  Flora,  why  should 
they  not  be  felt  in  those  of  Ceres  and 
Pomona? — Dr,  Jwteph  Reynolds,  in  New 
England  Farmer, 


-«■ 


Transmutation  of  Plants. 
W«  perceive  by  Hovey's  Magazine  of 
Horticulture  for  September,  that  the  editor 
has  been  stirring  up  the  old  threadbare 
topic  of  the  transmutation  of  plants ;  and, 
although  he  professes  a  former  want  of  faith 
in  that  doctnne,  he  seems  now  inclined  to 
think  the  process  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Mons.  Fabre,  a  French  experimental  agri- 
culturist. The  belief  in  transmutation  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  perhaps  as  old  as 
that  in  transubstantiation ;  and  if  we  may 
confide  in  the  evidence  furnished  by  popu- 
lar tradition,  and  which  is  still  pertinaciously 
urged  by  many  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the 
doctrine  was  nilly  established  long  before 
Mons.  Fabre  was  born.  We  know  that  so 
long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
this  belief  was  so  prevalent  in  Europe,  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient,  by  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist,  to  demonstrate  its  fal- 
lacy by  an  elaborate  argument, — which  was 
published,  under  his  auspices,  in  the  5th 
volume  of  the  AmoenUaUi  Academkae.* 
But,  of  what  avail  is  it,  to  expose  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  notions  to  those  wno  are  deter- 
mined to  cherish  them  ? 

"  He  that's  OQQTiiioed  agshist  his  will, 
U  of  the  nine  opinion  ttUl.'* 

The  belief  continues  to  find  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  minds  of  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  our  agricultural  fellow-citiiens, — 
while  it  knghs  to  scorn  all  the  ai*gument8, 

•  The  wdrtfaf  disciples  of  thk  doetrine,  in  the  "good 
old  lines,"  not  only  belieTed  (with  their  foUowers  of 
the  present  davj  that  wheat  would  turn  to  cheat ;  but 
they  contended  that  it  would  often  turn  a  whole  series 
of  somersets;  goins  off  fiiat  faito  tye,  then  from  rys 
into  barley ;  ftoia  barley  into  UKum  or  darnel ;  from 
loUuro  into  bromus,  or  cheat;  and  from  cheat  into 
oats.  They  even  thought  these  ▼agarics  could  be  in- 
verted, hf  m  food  soil :  and  that,  with  sfcillfal  man* 
•gameat,  the  erratic  plant  might  be  made  to  rstro- 
g  rade  towrrd  its  pristine  state,  at  least  as  fv  back  as 
lye! 


drawn  from  structural  botany,  that  can  be 
directed  against  it.  The  advocates  of  the 
notion  deal  altogether  in  assertions,  and  a 
sort  of  second-hand  facts,  by  which  the  ques- 
tion is  conclusively  settled,  with  them.  They 
have  all  seen,  or  heard  of  fields  sown  with 
wheat,  which  produced  little  else  than  cheat, 
when  the  harvest  came  round;  and  they 
very  confidently  ask,  what  better  proof  of 
conversion  can  be  required  ?  Mr.  H6vey 
tells  us,  ''intelligent  cultivators,  and  men  of 
veracity,  have  affirmed  that  such  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  have  offered  to  fur- 
nish specimens  of  the  transmutations."  So 
we  have  often  read,  before ;  but  we  never 
yet  saw,  ndr  could  find  the  person  that 
would  '*  furnish  specimens.''  The  "  speci- 
mens" are  the  very  things  we  want  to  see. 

If,  as  Mr.  Hovey  attrs.  Monsieur  Fabre 
"  demonstrates,  beyond  all  further  question, 
that  wheat  is  itself  a  transmutation  of  a  kind 
of  wild  grass,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  let 
the  demonstration  do  its  perfect  work,  by 
furnishing  us  with  "  specimens"  in  all  the 
stages  of  transmutation.  As  it  required 
seven  successive  crops  to  complete  the  met- 
amorphosis, we  would  like  to  have  speci- 
mens in  its  aboriginal  state  of  ''wild  grass,*' 
— and  also  in  the  modified  condition  of  each 
successive  year,  as  it  went  on  approximat- 
ing to  genuine  wheat.  These  would  aflford 
very  interesting  evidence  in  the  case;  and 
as  it  can  no  doubt  be  readily  furnished  by 
Mons.  Fabre,  we  shall  eagerly  expect  Its 
arrival,  through  Mr.  Hovey,-— pledging  our 
grateful  acknowledgments,  when  it  does 
come,  through  the  Farm  Journal. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  this  re* 
markable  phenomenon,  that  the  "  wild 
^rrass"  so  sucoessfully  operated  upon  by 
Mons.  Fabro,  is  one  to  which  Linn»us  gave 
the  generic  name  of  Aepilcpe, — ^well  known 
to  the  botanists  of  southern  Europe.  The 
plant  is  somewhat  allied  to  triiieum^  or 
wheat,-*-4md  one  of  the  species  was  actu- 
ally referred  to  IrMeidvi,  by  Beauvois.  The 
one  in  question  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
AegUops  ovata,  Z.,  and  has  been  oalled 
irkkMee^  from  its  resemblance  to  wheat 

Travrelers,  in  former  times,  used  to  report 
that  wheat  grew  spontaneously  in  Sicily.  It 
is  now  known  that  tbev  had  rderenee  to  the 
AegiUpe  oimia^  whioh  is  abundant  throvgh- 
out  thai  island ;  and  its  grain  so  much  rt» 
semblea  that  of  wlie»t»  tlial  an  aneient  bol^ 
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anist  (  OcBsalpmus.Jide  De  Theis)  named  it, 
Triticum  sylveUre,  When  ripe,  this  grasa 
is  gathered  by  the  Sicilian  peasantry,  who 
tie  the  heads  up  in  bunches,  and  set  them 
on  fire ;  they  bum  with  rapidity,  and  so 
give  the  grains  a  slight  roasting,  which  are 
thus  considered  agreeable  food.  Thus 
much  for  the  plant,  in  its  wild  state.  Now, 
everybody  knows  that  long  and  skillful  cul- 
ture will  improve  the  size  and  quality  of  all 
vegetable  products, — and  of  course  the 
grain  of  AegilopM  may  be  so  improved.  But 
we  think  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that 
culture  can  essentially  change  either  the 
generic  or  the  specific  character  of  plants ; 
and  until  Mons  Fabre  shall  establish  the  al- 
legation by  authentic  specimens,  showing 
the  transmutation,  we  must  believe — ^for 
all  analogy,  and  all  our  observations  compel 
us  to  believe — ^that  his  new-made  wheat  is 
nothing  else  than  real  AegUop9, — modified 
or  improved,  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  by 
seven  years  of  careful  cultivation, — but  still 
Aegilcps,  D. 

West  Cuestek,  Oct.  27,  18S2. 

— Farm  Jcumal* 

Mystories  of  Vegetation. 

BT  PKOFESSOR  B    IltJllT. 

Flowsks  have  been  called  the  stars  of 
the  earth  ;  and  certainly,  when  we  examine 
those  beautiful  creations,  and  discover  them, 
analysing  the  sunbeams  and  sending  back 
to  the  eye  the  full  luxury  of  colored  light, 
we  must  confess  there  is  more  real  appro* 
priateness  in  the  term  than  even  the  poet 
who  conceived  the  delicate  thought  im- 
agined. .  .  .  How  few  there  are,  of  even 
those  refined  minds  to  whom  flowers  are 
more  than  a  symmetric  arrangement  of 
petals  harmoniously  colored,  who  think  of 
the  secret  agencies  forever  exciting  the  life 
which  is  within  their  cells,  to  produce  the 
organised  structure  ;  who  reflect  on  the 
deep,  yet  divine  philosophy  which  may  be 
read  in  every  lea^— those  tongues  in  trees 
which  tell  us  of  eternal  goodness  and 
order?  .  .  . 

The  flower  is  regarded  as  the  full  devel* 
opment  of  vegetable  growth  :  and  the  con- 
sideration of  its  mysteries  naturally  involves 
a  careful  examination  of  the  life  of  a  plant, 
from  the  seed  placed  in  the  soil  to  its  full 
maturity,  whether  it  be  as  herb  or  tree.  It 
has  been  said  that  atones  grow — ^that  the 


formation  of  crystals  was  an  analogous  pro- 
cess to  the  formation  of  a  leaf.  .  .  .  This  is, 
however,  a  great  error.  Stones  do  not 
grow.  There  is  no  analogy  even  between 
the  formation  of  a  crystal  and  the  growth 
of  a  leaf.  All  inorganic  masses  increase  in 
size  only  by  the  accretion  of  particles,  layer 
upon  layer,  without  any  chemical  change 
taking  place  as  an  essentiality.  The  sun 
may  shine  for  ages  upon  a  stone  without 
quickening  it  into  life,  changing  its  consti- 
tution, or  adding  to  its  mass. 

Organic  matter  consists  of  arrangements 
of  ceOs  or  sacs,  and  the  increase  in  size  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  gaseous  matter, 
through  the  fine  tissue  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  gas — a  compound  of  car- 
bon and  oxygen — is  decomposed  by  the  ex- 
citement induced  by  light;  and  the  solid 
matter  thus  obtained  is  employed  in  build- 
ing a  new  cell,  or  producing  actual  growth, 
a  true  function  of  lifet  in  all  the  processes 
of  which  matter  is  constantly  undergoing 
a  chemical  change.  The  simplest  develop- 
ments of  vegetable  life  are  the  formation  of 
conferose  upon  water,  and  of  lichens  upon 
the  surface  of  the  rock.  In  chemical  con- 
stitution, these  present  no  very  remarkable 
differences  from  the  cultivated  flower  which 
adorns  our  garden,  or  the  tree  which  has 
risen  in  its  pride  amidst  the  changing  sea- 
sons of  many  centuries.  Each  alike  have 
derived  their  solid  constituents  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  chemical  changes  in  all 
are  equally  dependent  upon  the  powers 
which  have  their  mysterious  origin  in  the 
great  center  of  our  planetary  system.  .  .  . 

In  the  seed  cell  we  find,  by  minute  exam- 
ination, the  embryo  of  the  future  plant, 
carefully  preserved  in  its  envelop  of  starch 
and  gluten.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
this  life-germ  may  be  maintained  for  centu- 
ries. Grains  of  wheat,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  hands  of  an  Egjrptian  mummy, 
germinated  and  grew.  .  .  .  The  proceas  of 
germination  is  essentially  a  chemical  one. 
The  seed  is  placed  in  the  soil,  excluded  from 
the  light,  supplied  with  a  due  quantity  of 
moisture,  and  maintained  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, which  must  be  above  that  at 
which  water  freezes.  Air  must  have  free 
access  to  the  seed,  which,  if  placed  so  deep 
in  the  soil  as  to  prevent  the  rermentation  of 
the  atmosphere,  never  germinates.  Under 
favorable  circumstances,  the  life-quickentog 
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processes  begin.  The^  sterch,  which  is  a 
eompound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  is  convert- 
ed into  sugar  hj  the  absorption  of  another 
eqnivaleDt  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  .  .  The 
sugar  thus  formed,  furnishes  the  food  to  the 
now  living  creation,  which,  in  a  short  period, 
shoots  its  first  leaves  above  the  soil.  And 
these,  which  rising  from  their  dark  cham- 
bers are  white,  quickly  become  green  under 
the  operations  of  light. 

In  the  process  of  germination  a  species 
of  slow  combustion  takes  place,  and  as  in 
the  chemical  processes  of  animal  life,  and 
in  those  of  active  ignition,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
composed  of  oxygen  and  charcoal,  or  car- 
bon, is  evolved.  Thus  by  a  mystery  which 
our  science  does  not  enable  us  to  reach,  the 
sipark  of  life  is  kindled — life  commences  its 
work — the  plant  grows.  The  first  condi- 
tions of  vegetable  growth  are,  therefore, 
aingularlv  similar  to  those  which  are  found 
to  prevail  in  the  animal  econ<Hny.  The 
lea&bud  is  no  sooner  above  the  soil  than  a 
sew  set  of  conditions  begin.  The  plant 
takes  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  havinff,  in  virtue  of  its  vitality,  by  the 
agency  of  luminous  power,  decomposed  this 
gas,  it  retains  the  carbon  and  pours  forth 
the  oxygen  to  the  air.  .  •  .  The  plant  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
«Qd  the  whole  of  the  bark.  It  at  the  same 
time  derives  an  additional  portion  from  the 
moisture  which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
and  conveyed  "to  the  topmost  twig"  by 
the  force  oi  capillary  attraction,  and  another 
power  called  endoifhoaU,  which  is  exerted  in 
a  most  striking  manner  by  living  organic 
tissues.  .  •  .  Independently  of  we  action 
of  light  the  plant  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  machine.  The  fluids  and  gases 
which  it  absorbs,  pass  off  in  a  condition  but 
very  little  changed — just  as  water  would 
atrain  through  a  sponge  or  porous  stone. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  tne  blanching 
or  etiolation  of  the  plant,  produced  by  our 
artificial  treatment  of  celery  and  sea-kale ; 
the  formation  of  the  carbonaceous  com* 
pound  called  ehlor^phyle,  which  is  the  green 
€o]oring*matter  of  the  leaves  being  entirely 
checked  in  darkness.  If  such  a  plant  is 
brought  into  the  liffht«  its  dormant  powers 
we  awakened,  and  instead  of  being  little 
other  than  a  sponge  through  which  fluids 
eirealato,  it  exerts  most  remarkable  chemi« 


cal  powers.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
and  water  is  decomposed  ;  its  charcoal  is 
retained  to  add  to  the  wood  of  the  plant, 
and  the  oxygen  is  set  free  again  to  the  at- 
mosphere. In  this  process  is  exhibited  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
harmony  which  prevails  through  all  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature  with  which  we 
are  acquainted — the  n^utual  dependence  of 
the  vegetable  and  ar.imal  kingdoms.  In 
the  animal  economy  there  is  a  constant  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  beautiful 
vegetable  kingdom,  spread  over  the  earth 
in  such  infinite  variety,  requires  this  car- 
bonic acid  for  its  support.  Constantly  re- 
moving from  the  air  the  pernicious  agent 
produced  by  the  animal  world,  and  giving 
back  that  oxygen  which  is  required  as  the 
life-quickening  element  by  the  animal  races, 
the  balance  of  affinities  is  constantly  main- 
tained by  the  phenomena  of  vegetable 
growth. 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  luminous  agency. 
From  the  impact  of  the  earliest  morning 
ray  to  the  period  when  the  sun  reaches  the 
zenith,  the  excitation  of  that  vegetable  vi- 
tality by  which  the  chemical  change  is 
effected,  regularly  increases.  As  the  solar 
orb  sinks  toward  the  horizon,  the  chemical 
activity  diminishes — the  sun  sets,  the  action 
is  reduced  to  its  minimum — the  plant,  in  the 
repose  of  darkness,  passes  to  tnat  state  of 
rest  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  vegetating 
races  as  sleep  is  to  the  wearied  animal. 

These  are  two  well  marked  stages  in  the 
life  of  a  plant:  germination  and  vegeta- 
tion are  exerted  under  different  conditions. 
The  time  of  flowering  arrives,  and  another 
chan^  occurs ;  the  process  of  forming  the 
alkaline  and  acid  juices,  of  producing  the 
oil,  wax,  and  resin,  and  of  secreting  those 
nitrogenous  compounds  which  are  found  in 
the  seed,  are  in  full  activity.  Carbonic 
acid  is  now  evolved  and  oxygen  is  retained. 
Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  also  forced,  as 
it  were,  into  combination  with  the  oxygen 
and  carbon,  and  altogether  new  and  more 
complicated  operations  are  in  activity. 

Such  are  tne  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life  which  the  researches  of  our  philoso* 
phera  have  developed.  This  curious  order 
— this  regular  progression— showing  itself 
at  well  marked  epochs,  is  now  known  to 
be  dependent  upon  solar  influences.     The 
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"  bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  incre- 
ate"  works  its  mysterious  wonder  on  erery 
organic  form.  Much  is  still  involved  in 
mystery.  But  to  the  call  of  science  some 
strange  truths  have  been  made  manifest  to 
man,  and  of  some  of  these  the  phenomena 
must  now  be  explained. 

GenninaHon  is  a  chemical  change  which 
takes  place  most  readily  in  darkness.  Ve^- 
etable  growth  is  due  to  the  secretion  of  car- 
bon under  the  agency  of  light ;  and  the 
processes  oiJUmaHon  are  shown  to  involve 
some  new  and  compound  operations.  These 
three  states  must  be  distinctly  appreciated. 
The  sunbeam  comes  to  us  as  a  flood  of  pel- 
lucid light,  usually  colorless.  If  we  dis* 
turb  this  white  beam,  as  by  compelling  it 
to  pass  through  a  triangular  piece  of  glass, 
we  break  it  up  into  colored  bands  which  we 
call  the  spectrum,  in  which  we  have  such  an 
order  of  chromatic  rays  as  are  seen  in  the 
rainbow  of  a  summer  shower.  These 
colored  rays  are  now  known  to  be  the 
sources  of  all  the  tints  by  which  nature 
adorns  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  art  im- 
itates, in  its  desire  to  create  the  beautiful. 
These  colored  bands  have  not  the  same 
illuminating  power,  nor  do  they  possess  the 
same  heat-giving  property.  The  yellow 
rays  g've  the  most  lights  the  red  rays  have 
the  function  of  heat  in  the  highest  degree. 
Beyond  these  properties  the  sunbeam  pos- 
sesses another,  which  is  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing chemical  ehang^^^oi  e£fecting  those 
magical  results  which  we  witness  in  the 
photographic  processes,  by  whiclf  the  beams 
lUuminatmg  any  object  are  made  to  deline- 
ate it  upon  the  prepared  tablet  of  the  artist. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  these  three 

thenomena  are  not  due  to  the  same  agency; 
ut  that,  associated  in  the  sunbeam,  we 
have  light,  producing  all  the  blessings  of 
vision,  and  throwing  the  vail  of  color  over 
all  things  ;  heal  maintaining  Chat  tempera- 
ture over  our  globe  which  is  neoeasary  to 
the  perfection  of  living  orffanisms ;  and  a 
third  principle,  oefifNtfM,  by  which  the 
chemical  changes  alluded  to  are  effected. 
We  possess  Uie  power,  by  the  use  of  colored 
media,  of  separating  these  principles  from 
each  other,  and  of  analysing  their  effects. 
A  yellow  glass  allows  li^  to  pass  through 
it  most  freely,  but  it  obstruets  odmmm  u- 
most  entirely.  A  deep  Hue  glass,  on  the 
contrary,  prevents  the  permeation  of  ligkt^ 


but  it  offers  no  interruption  to  the  aetinie  or 
chemical  rays.  A  red  glass  again  cuts  off 
most  of  the  rays,  except  those  which  have 
peculiarly  a  calorific  or  heat-giving  power. 
With  this  knowledge  we  proceed  in  our  ex- 
periments, and  learn  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  nature's  chemistry.  If,  above  the  soil  in 
which  the  seed  is  placed,  we  fix  a  deep, 
pure  yellow  glass,  the  chemical  change 
which  marks  germination  is  prevented.  IC 
on  the  contrary,  we  employ  a  blue  one,  it  is 
greatly  accelerated.  Seeds,  indeed,  placed 
beneath  the  soil,  covered  with  a  cobalt  blue 
finger-glass,  will  germinate  many  days 
sooner  than  such  as  may  be  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  influences  of  sunshine.  This  proves 
the  necessity  of  the  principle  actinism  to 
this  first  staffe  of  vegetable  life.  Plants, 
however,  made  to  grow  tmder  the  influences 
of  such  blue  media,  present  much  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which  are  reared  in  the 
dark :  they  are  succulent  instead  of  woody* 
and  have  yellow  leaves  and  white  stattn. 
Indeed,  the  formation  of  leaves  is  prevented, 
and  all  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant  is  ex- 
erted in  the  produotion  of  the  stalk.  The 
chemical  principle  of  the  sun's  rays,  alone, 
is  not,  therefore,  sufficient.    Remove  the 

Elant  to  the  influence  of  light,  as  separated 
-om  actinism,  by  the  action  of  yellow  me- 
dia, and  wood  is  formed  abundantly ;  the 
plant  grows  most  healthfully,  and  the  leaves 
assume  that  dark  green  which  bel<Hiff8  to 
tropical  climes  or  to  our  most  mlliaiit 
summers. 

Light  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  ezmting 
agent  in  efieoting  those  chemical  decompo- 
sitions which  have  already  been  described. 
But  under  the  influence  of  isolated  light  it 
is  found  that  plants  will  not  flower.  When, 
however,  the  subject  of  our  experiment  is 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  red  glass, 
particularly  of  that  variety  in  which  a  beau- 
tifully pure  red  is  produced  by  oxide  of 
gold,  the  whole  process  of  florialion  and 
the  perfection  of  the  seed  is  accomplished. 
Garefttl  and  long  continued  observations 
have  proved  that  in  the  spring,  when  the 
process  of  germination  is  most  active,  the 
chemical  rays  are  most  abundant  ni  the 
sunbeam.  As  the  summer  advances,  light* 
relatively  to  ttie  other  forces,  it  largely  in- 
c^eased.  At  this  season  the  trees  oi  the 
forest,  the  herb  of  the  yaBey,  aod  the  enl- 
tivated  plants  wUeh  adon  ovr  dwvlliiigi. 
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are  ^I  alike  adding^  to  the  wood.  Aatuma 
comes  on,  and  tbe  heat,  so  necessaiy  for 
ripeoing  grain,  U  found  U>  exist  in  consider- 
able excess.  It  is  carious,  too,  thitt  the  au- 
tumoal  heat  has  properties  peculiarly  its 
own — BO  decidedly  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  heat,  that  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Ura.  Bomenrille  hare  adopted  a  term  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  The  peculiar  browning  or 
scorching  rays  of  autumn  are  called  ^om- 
tktrmie  rays.  They  possess  a  remarkable 
chemical  action  added  to  their  calorific  one; 
and  to  this  is  due  those  complicated  phe- 
nomena already  briefly  described.  In  these 
czperimeDts,  carefully  tried,  we  are  enabled 
to  imital£  the  conditions  of  nature,  and  sup- 
ply at  any  time  those  states  of  solar  radia- 
tion which  belong  to  the  varying  seasons  of 
ttie  year. 

Such  is  a  Tery  rapid  sketch  of  the  lUTS- 
teries  of  a  flower.  "  Consider  tiie  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow :  they  tml  not, 
neither  do  they  spm ;  and  yet  I  say  unto 


you,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  sunbeam, 
vegetable  life  is  awakened,  continued,  and 
completed  ;  awondrous  alchemy  is  efliccted. 
The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  solar 
radiations  determines  the  varying  conditions 
of  vegetable  vitality  ;  and  m  its  progress 
those  transmutations  occur,  which  at  once 
give  beauty  to  the  exterior  world,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  animal  races  the  necessary  food 
by  which  their  existence  is  maintained. 
The  contemplation  of  influences  such  as 
these  realizes  in  tbe  human  soul  that  sweet 
feeling  which,  with  Keats,  finds  that, 
"  A  Ihinp  of  beauly  is  a  jo^  forsTer  ; 


Full  ni  iweet  dreuus,  lad  heatlh,  wiiI  qoisl 
bieatiuog." 

"  Such  Ihe  lUD  and  moon, 
Tre«  old  and  yonnR.  aprouUnf  a  abadv  booo 
For  aimpls  iheep  \  and  inch  ire  daficKuli, 
Wlih  ths  gtaau  wotld  itwy  llv<  la." 


^omttlogij. 


OUIiTIVATXOir    OP   PHUIT. 


Thb  following  svggeitionB  were  made  by 
U.  P.  WiLOKK,  at  one  of  those  agreeable 
agricultural  meetings  held  in  the  legislative 
ball,  Boston,  Uassachusetts : — 

There  are  three  considerations  whieh  ire 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  snccessfiil  cnlti- 
TaUon  of  (rait  trees,  via  : 

1.  Tbe  appropriate  soil  and  location ; 

8.  The  proper  preparation  of  the  soil ;  and 

3.  Tbe  jadioiow  seleotioa  of  varieties. 
17 


By  the  appropriate  soil  tad  location,  t» 
meant  that  which  is  naturaltv  suited  to  any 

! I  articular  class  of  fruits.  Nearly  all  our 
mils  will  succeed  in  a  deep  mallow  loam, . 
but  the  cherry,  the  peach,  and  even  son* 
kinds  of  the  apple,  will  flourish  on  a  sofl 
where  the  pear  will  survive  but  for  a  short 
time.  Some  varieties  require  a  warm  Mil 
and  southern  exposure ;  otben  will  raoceei 
with  a  northern  aspect,  and  under  less  genial 
influences.  Some  prosper  In  the  EasterTi, 
Middle  and  Western  States ;  others  only  it 
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one  of  these  regions.    But  the  subject  of  [ 
soils  and  location  occupies  so  wide  a  field  of 
research,  that  we  cannot  enter  upon  it  at 
length  during  this  discussion. 

In  relation  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
8oU,  all  intelligent  cultiyators  agree  that 
thorough  subsoiling;,  or  trenching,  is  not 
otdj  the  most  judicious  system,  but  in 
reality  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 
The  first  great  principle,  however,  to  be 
attended  to,  is  complete  and  perfect  drain- 
age; for  wherever  water  is  permitted  to 
remain,  no  tree  can  long  continue  in  health. 
Stagnant  water  is  as  injurious  to  vegetable 
life,  as  the  miasma  and  malaria  of  pools 
and  marshes  to  animal  life.  The  drainage 
must  not  only  be  perfect,  but  its  depth  must 
be  such  as  to  entirely  prevent  the  roots 
from  reaching  beyond  it  m  search  of  food. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  worked  with  manure  to  the 
depth  of  fifteen  inches  at  least;  and  if 
trenched,  the  upper  soil  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  lower  soil  on  the 
surface,  where  it  will  become  disintegrated 
and  prepared  by  the  influences  of  the  atmos- 
phere as  food,  or  can  be  enriched,  as  neces- 
sity may  require.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  roots  of  trees  will  have  room  to 
search  for  nutrition^  as  wanted,  and  the 
loose  and  friable  condition  of  the  soil  will 
enable  the  atmosphere  to  permeate  through 
it,  and  the  rains  to  percolate,  and  pass  off, 
when  too  profuse,  into  the  drainage,  so  that 
no  water  can  ever  remun  to  injure  the 
roots,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which  on 
trees  are  everywhere  visible  in  low  moist 
lands.  « 

For  the  want  of  the  proper  location  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  I  am  oi  opinion 
that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  fruit 
trees  which  have  been  planted  in  New  Eng- 
land for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have 
«itl]»r  died  iout,  or  have  failed  to  produce 
vigorous  and  durable  subjects ;  mai  I  hesi- 
tato  not  to  eacpress  as  my  belief,  that  those 
iriiioh  hB.Pe  mirvived  would,  with  the  reqiu- 
•itions  above  iianied  and  care  in  transplant- 
ing, httTtt  aittBoned  dosUe  their  present  siae 
«nd  prod«etivene8S.  Witliout  a  oomjAaaee 
with  Aflse  pifaMiplA,  our  advice  would  te 
ftctto  plsnt,  and  thus  WKV<e  i)oth  time  vid 
iiiioney« 

W«  caa  ttot  retniak  alsoihtti  aUuding  to 
ibe  gritft  «are  whidh  is  nquiate  In  the 


removal  of  trees  from  the  nursery.  Of  all 
careless  things  done  in  the  way  of  cuittv*- 
tion,  nothing  is  more  to  be  censured  than 
the  barbarous  manner  with  which  trees  aie 
too  frequently  raised,  or  rather  stripped  out 
by  main  force  without  digging,  thus  deetroy- 
inff  not  only  the  small,  tender  rocts,  but 
splitting  and  mutilating  the  main  ones.  I 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  this  practice  is  less 
common  than  formerly,  and  that  It  has  in 
some  of  our  best  nurseries  been  reformed 
altogether. 

Now  it  is  principally  on  the  young  fibrows 
roots  that  newly  transplanted  trees  must 
depend  for  receiving  nourishment,  and  just 
in  proportion  as  these  have  been  destroyed 
will  be  the  development  of  new  wood,  and 
the  ratio  of  its  growth ;  for  every  branch 
has  its  correlative  in  the  root,  and  wher- 
ever a  tree  has  been  deprived  of  its  roots, 
the  branches  must  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
or  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  eqmiibrium 
can  be  restored  and  vigorous  and  healthy 
action  again  resumed. 

The  same  injurious  consequences  will 
result  from  crowding  and  doubling  back 
the  roots  of  a  tree  into  a  hole  just  large 
enough  to  contain  them,  or  from  deep  plant- 
ing ;  for  roots,  like  human  beings,  delight 
in  the  health!^  influence  of  light  and  air. 
Trees  should  therefore  be  planted  shallow, 
and  we  have  met  with  good  success  where 
tbey  were  planted  nearly  on  the  surface  and 
soil  brought  to  cover  them.  Fcr  newly 
transplanted  trees,  nothing  is  more  benefi- 
cial than  mulching  the  roots  during  the  hot 
sunmier  months.  This  may  be  done  with 
coarse  litter,  refuse  hay,  or  any  substance 
whieh  will  shade  the  ground,  and  allow  the 
rains  to  pass  through.  Under  this  treatment 
trees  will  thrive  better,  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  fruit  is  thereby  much  increased,  and 
the  roots  encouraged  to  the  surfiice,  where 
the^  con  assimilate  Uie  aliment  which  is 
indispensable  to  health  and  fruit£alneas. 

As  to  the  judicious  selection  qf  tHtrieUei, 
I  have  to  remark,  that  the  only  safe  course 
is  to  choose  such  sorts,  and  oniftuek,  as  by 
unifotinity  of  cbaiucter  in  vatioiia  loimlitiea, 
particularly  our  owa»  have  proved  to  be 
nardy,  productive*  and  of  good  quoKtr. 
Experience  has  shown  that  manj  kinds 
which  have  been  highly  lauded  in  the  cata* 
logues  of  the  day,  aw  mot  suited  to  our 
regicOi  wlmteter  may  hai^  been  their  ex- 
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eellence  in  other  places.  More  than  three- 1 
fourths  of  all  the  forei^  yarieties  which 
have  been  introduced  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  are  unworthy  of  cultiFation,  or  are 
not  adapted  to  our  location.  Much  dia- 
appotntment  has  therefore  been  experienced 
from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  seleding 
Tarieties  which  have  no  other  excellence 
than  a  fanciful  or  crack-jaw  name.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  and  to  diffuse  correct 
information  on  this  point,  I  have,  in  com- 
pliance with  frequent  solicitations,  prepared 
a  list  of  approved  varieties  in  the  various 
classes  of  fruits.  In  submitting  this  list,  I 
have  regarded  the  combined  character  of 
both  the  tree  and  the  fruit ;  for  instance,  the 
health,  vigor  and  fruitfulness  of  the  one, 
and  the  flavor,  size  and  beauty  of  the  other. 
But  I  do  not  pretend  that  each  of  these  varie- 
ties combines  all  these  excellencies.  Seldom 
is  this  true  of  any  one  sort ;  but  I  believe^ 
from  the  experience  of  a  lonff  course  of  years, 
that  the  following  classifications  will  be  found 
-well  adapted  to  our  locality. 

APPLS6. 


F&r  Ukrte  §ortt : 
Large  Early  Bough, 
GreTenstieii, 
Baldwin. 

Far  si*  iorUy  add: 
Red  AsfrachaOf 
rorter, 

'Rhode  Island  Greening.* 
For  iwdw  aorlff,  adv  .- 
Early  Harvest, 
WUIiams, 
Minister, 
Fameuae, 
Hnbhardston  Nonsuch, 


Rozbury  Russet 

For  WtfUer  Svoetl  AppUt: 

Seaver  Sweet, 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 

Tolman^  Sweet, 

I^man^s  Sweet. 

Far  new  sorts  of  high  repu- 
taiioH.  but  noi  wei  Jmh 
prm>edintkUr^:  ' 

Northern  Spy, 

Ladies'  Sweeting, 

Melon, 

Uawley, 

Wagener. 


•  Our  country  abounds  in  native  varieties 
of  appks,  which  are  superior  to  most  for- 
eign sorts.  Our  list  might  be  extended  and 
perhaps  hereafter  improved. 

TEARS. 

Fer<lb«e«arie<«v;  For  hsetUy'foisr  uarMlui, 
cBardetL  add: 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Jargonelle, 

Beurre  d^Aiemberg.  Dearborn^  Seedling, 

For  Six  aortifltfiss,  add :  Beuna  d' Amalis, 

Blood|nod«  Tyaon, 

.Ixrais  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Suffiim, 

Golden  Beorre  of  BUboa.  Dunmore, 

For  twebx  aanrtisr,  aid  r  LongGiaan, 

Aodrsws,  Jhicbease  d*Angoulame, 

BaUe  LocratiTe,  Beurre  Diel, 

-fieekel.  Fulton, 

-flemiflb  Beauty,  Winter  Nelis, 

Xrbaoiste,  Easter  Beurre. 
Glout  Morcean. 

•  *ki  fhb  loeality«  sootliam  Ofaia«  aeanely  any  of 
ihsas  applsa  oa&  W  mnrfalgUy  praindrf— Ea 


Varieties  for  Orchard  Cut*  Beurre  Langlier, 

'    ture:  Von  Aseene, 

Jargonelle,  Soldat  Labourer. 

Bartlett,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa«  Duchease  d'Orleans, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Jalousie  de  Fonienay, 

Fulton,  Doyenne  gris  d*hi  vcr,  new. 

BufTum,  New  Amisrican  varieties  (^ 
I)  ibaniste ,  good  promise  : 

Beurre  d'Aremberg.  W*»8lcott, 

New  varieties  qf  Foreign  Pratt, 

arinn,  partiaUy  proved^  Chancelor, 

ana  which  promise  weil :  Sheldon, 

Doyenne  Bocnoch,  Brandvwine, 

Smith's  Boidenave,  Onondaga, 

Figue,  Howell, 

Paradise  d^Automue,  Ott. 

Beurre  d'Anjon,  Coilina, 

Nouveau  Poitean,  Kingsessing. 

PBACB£8. 
For  three  sorts :  For  tweive  sorts,  add  : 

Eaiiy  York,  {serrated  fol.)  Grosse  Misnonne, 

Crawford^  £arly,  Bergenia  Yellow, 

Old  Mixon  Free.  Druid  HUl, 

For  six  sortSt  odd:  Late  Admirable, 

Large  Early  York,  Yellow  Rareripe, 

George  Fourth,  Heath  Free  Stone. 
Crawford^  Ijate. 

PLUMS. 
For  three  sorts :  For  twdve  sorts,  add  : 

Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 

Jefferson,  Bleeker^  Gage« 

McLaughlin.  Imperial  Gage, 

For  six  sorts,  add :  Smithes  Orleans, 

Rivers*  FsTorite,  St  Martin  Quetsehe, 

Lawrence's  GagB«  Yellow  Gage. 
Purple  Gage. 

CBERRIXS. 

For  three  sorts :  For  tweive  sorts,  add : 

May  Duke,  Elton, 

Black  Tartarian,  Downton, 

Downer^s  Late.  Late  Duke, 

For  six  sorts,  add :  Knights  Eaiiy  Black, 

Belle  d^Orieana,  Sweet  Montmorency, 

Black  Eagle,  Spaf hawk%  Honey. 
White  Bigarreau. 

Pears  on  the  Quince  Stock, — Much  atten- 
Uoa  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  pear  on  the  quince  stocky  and 
in  relation  to  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  give  the  results  of  znj  experience.  As  ia 
general  rule»  no  tree  will  succeed  for  any 
great  length  of  time  where  it  is  ffrafted  on 
any  other  than  its  own  species.  There  are, 
however,  excepiians  to  this  nile,  and  among 
them,  some  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  gro^r 
vigorously,  bear  abundantly,  and  which  se^n 
to  be  even  better  adapted  to  the  quince, 
than  to  their  own  root. 

An  impression  Jias  extensively  prevailed 
unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  op 
tfie  quince.  This  has  arisen  principally  from 
an  improper  selection  of  kinds,  or  from  in- 
judicious cultivation.  There  are,  however, 
three  considerations  which  are  absolutelv 
necessary  to  success,  via.,  a  deep^  rich  soil, 
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the  planting  of  the  quince  stock  entirely 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  course  of  pruning,  as 
the  tree  progresses  in  growth. 

Objections  to  this  species  of  cultivation 
have  been  made  from  the  belief  that  the 
quince  was  a  short-lived  tree,  and  that  the 
crop  must  necessarily  be  small  from  what 
are  termed  dwarf  trees.  Such,  however, 
has  not  been  my  experience.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  ha  e  pear-trees  on  the  quince  root 
which  are  twenty-five  years  old,  and  which 
produce  annually  a  barrel  or  more  of  fruit 
each,  and  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  they  are 
destined  to  survive  as  long  as  any  that  I  pos- 
sess on  the  pear  root.  These  may,  and  pro- 
bably have  in  some  instances,  thrown  out 
roots  from  the  pear  stock,  but  whether  this 
be  so,  or  not,  instances  are  not  rare  where 
Bttch  trees  have  attained  in  France  the  age 
or  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  we  know 
of  a  quince  tree  in  Massachusetts  which  is 
forty  years  old,  and  which  has  produced  ten 
bushels  of  fruit  in  a  season. 

The  pear,  when  grown  on  the  quince, 
should  always  be  trained  in  the  pyramidal 
form.  These  may  be  planted  much  closer 
than  when  gprown  as  standards.  We  have 
known  them  to  succeed  well  where  grown 
at  the  distance  of  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
and  twelve  feet  between  the  rows.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Rivers,  the  great  English  cultiva- 
tor, planted  2,500  of  the  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey  and  1,500  Glout  Morccau  for  the  Lon- 
don market.  We  consider  twelve  feet  apart, 
each  way,  a  liberal  distance.  This  would 
give  302  trees  to  the  acre,  and  we  are  clearly 
of  the  opinion,  that  soil  and  selection  of  va- 
rieties being  right,  no  crop  whatever  would 
be  more  profitaole.    Such  a  plantation,  with 

iiroper  ccu^,  would  yield,  in  the  fifth  year, 
rom  75  to  100  bushels  of  fine  fruit.  As  to 
profit,  this  will  not  appear  as  an  exaggera- 
tion, when  it  is  known  that  Glout  Morceau 
pearsi  a  variety  which  succeeds  admirably 
on  the  quince,  have  sold  during  the  winter 
readily  at  one  to  two  dollars  per  dozen. 

We  name  as  varieties  which  succeed  well 
on  the  quince  the  following,  and  to  which 
might  be  added  many  more  : 


Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Vicflr  of  Wlnkfield, 
DveheM  d^AngoaUme, 
Glout  MorcMu, 
pMse  Colmar, 
Urbsniste, 


Belle  et  Bonne, 
Beurre  d*Anjon, 
fieum  Diel, 
KMter  Beam, 
Beurre  d^Axnaulie. 


There  are  many  other  topics  which  relate 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  fruits,  on 
which  I  should  be  happy  to  address  the 
meeting,  did  the  time  allotted  to  the  chair, 
of  my  personal  health  or  strength  permit ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  appropriate  ma- 
nures, scientific  pruning,  diseases  of  trees, 
and  the  importance  of  raising  new  Tarieties 
from  seed  which  shall  be  perfectly  adapted 
to  our  region. 

We  must,  however,  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  other  part  of  our  subject, — 

The  Preservation  qf  FrwU, — This  is  as 
important  as  any  of  the  topics  which  have 
engaged  our  attention,  for  although  the  cul- 
tivator may  be  blessed  with  an  abundant 
harvest,  yet  without  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  preserving  his  crop  for  future  use,  much 
of  Lis  labor  would  be  unavailmg.  For  the 
want  of  proper  care  in  gathermg  and  keep- 
l^ng  our  crops  of  fruit,  it  is  estimated  that 
one-third  is  annually  lost,  or  materially  in- 
jured in  value. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  great  care 
which  is  requisite  in  the  gathering  of  frmU^  ' 
and  unless  this  part  is  well  done,  and  done 
at  the  proper  time,  all  future  efforts  for  its 
preservation  will  be  unsuccessful. 

As  a  general  rule,  with  regard  to  apples 
and  pears,  they  should  be  gathered  a  few 
days  before  maturity.  By  this  means,  even 
summer  varieties  may  be  preserved  for 
weeks,  if  stored  in  a  properly  constructed 
room.  The  flavor  b  also  improved,  and 
they  may  be  kept  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  when  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree.  They 
should  never  be  permitted  to  remain  after 
the  tree  commences  to  drop  its  foliage,  be- 
cause the  flavor  will  be  impaired  after  vege- 
tation has  ceased  to  perform  its  office. 

Apples  and  pears  should  be  picked  by  the 
hano,  and  in  a  clear,  dry  day ;  for  whenever 
an  injury  takes  place  oy  bruising,  altbougk 
it  be  but  an  indentation  by  the  thumb,  there 
decay  surely  and  soonest  ensues. 

So  important  is  the  process  of  gathering 
deemed  by  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of 
apples  to  Europe,  that  he  nevers  allows  a 
specimen  to  be  packed  which  has  an  loap^f* 
fection.  Nor  does  the  care  cease  here.  The 
barrels  are  either  carried  on  the  shoulder,  or 
on  hand-barrows  to  the  Tessel,  by  which 
they  are  to  be  shipped.  They  consequently 
arrive  in  sound  ccmdition  and  oommand  from 
six  to  nine  dollars  per  barrel  ia  laverpooL 
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The  necessity  of  this  system  has  been  fully 
tested  by  the  fa6t,  that  apples  which  had 
been  pressed  by  the  thumb  as  an  experi- 
ment, were  found  to  be  in  a  partial  state  of 
decay,  and  would  bring  only  one-third,  or 
half  price,  of  sound  ones. 

For  the  long  keeping  of  fruits,  a  properly 
eonstructed  room  is  an  indispensable  condi* 
tion.  Some  fruits,  particularly  winter  apples, 
may  be  kept  for  months  with  ordinary  care. 
This  our  farmers  understand  pretty  well,  by 
keeping  them  in  cool,  dry  cellars ;  but  the 
preservation  of  the  more  tender  varieties, 
and  especially  the  pear,  is  attended  with 
greater  difficulty. 

The  principal  prerequisite  is  a  room  where 
perfect  command  may  be  had  of  the  tempe- 
rature. For  this  purpose  it  must  be  con- 
Btrueted  so  as  to  admit,  or  exclude,  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere,  as  circumstances  shall 
require. — New  England  Farmer. 
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Reports  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

To  the  American  Pomologieal  Society. 

Of  apples  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
firmed, that  for  late  keeping  varieties  we 
bad  better  look  to  the  South,  than  to  get 
them  from  the  North.  Our  summers  here 
are  longer  than  at  the  North,  and  fruit 
from  there  ripens  here  before  the  com- 
mencement of  cold  weather,  consequently 
does  not  keep  here  well.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  late  keeping  fruit  from  the 
South,  and  expect  our  delegate  to  present  to 
the  approaching  Pomologieal  Congress, 
some  specimens  as  samples,  which  originated 
south  of  James'  River,  Virginia.  Such 
.  samples  can  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  their 
quality  in  their  premature  state,  and  I 
would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  congress,  to  appoint  a 
committee,  to  examine  and  report  upon  all 
fruit  presented  by  members  of  the  congress 
or  others,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
comparative  quality,  and  value  of  different 
rarieties,  as  keeping  fruits,  can  not  be  so 
well  ascertained,  by  the  congress,  at  any 
one  time  of  the  year,  as  if  the  different  va- 
rieties were  carefully  examined  as  they  be- 
eome  ripe.  Should  there  be  a  committee 
^pointed  by  the  approaching  congress, 
composed  of  the  ablest  nomologists  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  re- 
quested to  examine  and  report  upon  all  fruit 


presented  to  tbem,  and  particularly  state 
the  quality,  much  might  be  done  to  establish 
the  true  character  of  new  varieties. 

It  often  happens  that  persons  who  have 
originated,  or  who  wish  to  bring  into  notice, 
new  varieties  of  fruit,  praise  it  beyond  its 
true  merits.  This  may  be  attributed  in 
part,  at  least,  to  ignorance  of  what  in  reality 
constitutes  a  good  fruit.  Many  who  are  but 
partially  acquainted  with  this  subject,  sup- 
pose, when  they  meet  with  something  rather 
better  than  they  have  been  used  to,  such 
must  be  truly  excellent^  when  the  mistake 
may  originate  in  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  qualities  of  other  choice  kinds. 

Pears. — There  has  not  been  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  speak  with  certainty,  but  from 
what  we  have  seen  we  may  confidently  an- 
ticipate a  rich  reward  for  those  who  engage 
in  their  cultivation.  We  occasionally  see 
the  blight  on  trees  here,  but  seldom  to  th^ 
extent  that  we  hear  of  in  some  other 
places. 

Some  very  aged  and  thrifty  trees  are  met 
with,  mostly  seedlings,  as  but  few  trees  were 
grafted  here  formerly. 

Peaches. — We  have  great  abundance  in 
most  seasons,  as  the  trees  have  succeeded 
well — many  of  them  thirty  to  forty  years 
old. 

The  yellows  has  appeared  iu  some  places, 
and  where  no  means  are  used  to  check  its 
progress,  it  has  entirely  destroyed  whole 
orchards ;  but  where  proper  measures  are 
resorted  to,  it  has  been  checked  altogether* 
and  no  doubt  but  that  a  simultaneous  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  all,  would  effectually  re- 
move the  disease  from  amongst  us.  The 
past  winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  the 
thermometer  indicating  from  10^  to  14^  be- 
low zero,  and  at  least  one-half  of  our  peach 
buds  ware  killed  in  the  winter,  and  the  crop 
was  consequently  light  this  season.  Of  ap- 
ples we  have  a  fair  supply ;  cherries  scarce 
this  season,  and  of  plums,  the  curculio  uses 
up  the  larger  portion. 

From  the  interest  that  is  beginnine;  to  be 
taken  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  Virginia, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  portions 
of  the  state  will  be  represented  in  the  ap- 
proaching congress,  and  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  may  vie  with  our  sister 
states  in  the  quality,  if  not  quantity,  of 
summer  fruits  at  least.  In  this  we  indulge 
in  a  spirit  of  emulation  without  envy,  as  it 
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is  a  subject  In  which  all  maj  feel  interested 
and  be  benefited. 

TAEDiaT  Tatlor. 

Lotrxx>N  County,  Virginia. 

.   Mr.  RoBET,  of  Fredericksburg,  reported 
the  following  list  of  fruits : 

No.  1.  Carter  Apple. — ^Long  known  in 
this  country,  and  cultivated  by  almost  every 
farmer.  Bears  enormous  crops.  August 
and  September. 

2.  Summer  Cheese. — September. 

3.  Roberson  White.^ — September  and  Oc- 
tober.   Blooms  very  late. 

4.  Winter  Cheese. — ^When  ffrown,  full 
medium  size.    December  to  February. 

&  Oloucester  White. — Two-thirds  grown, 
nearly  yellow  at  maturity.  November  to 
January.  Rich  aromatic. 
'  6.  Red  Cathead. — Bears  regular  and 
heavy  crops,  fruit  always  perfect,  fine  for 
table  and  culinary.    October  to  December. 

7.  Ladies'  Favorite. — Bears  large  and 
regular  crops,  fruit  always  fair,  keeps  till 
January. 

8.  Limber  Twig. — Dull  red,  keeps  till 
May,  regular  bearer. 

9.  Abram. — Keeps  till  May,  regular 
bearer. 

10.  Prior's  Red — Keeps  till  March. 

11.  Rawles'   Jannet — Keeps  till  March. 

12.  Garden  Apple. — Bears  young.  Oc- 
tober. 

13.  HoUady's  Seedling. — Raised  by  John 
Holhidy,  of  this  county.  Large  fine  yellow, 
with  russet  spots,  vei^  rich,  highly  per- 
fumed, keeps  till  April,  regular  and  good 
bearer. 

14.  Strawn's  Seedling. — Rather  large, 
flesh  yelowish,  rich,  crisp  and  juicy,  bears 
large  and  regular  crcps,  firuit  always  perfect, 
keeps  till  April. 

16.  Leather  Coat— Winter. 

16.  Bowling's  Sweet — ^When  ripe,  very 
rich.  October  to  December.  Bears  large 
crops,  fruit  always  fair. 

17.  Milam. — Dark  red  when  ripe,  keeps 
till  March,  fruit  always  fair. 

'    18.  Spice  Apple. — ^Nol  half  their  usual 
siie,  owing  to  the  tree  being  overloaded. 

19.  Ogleby. — ^Raised,  by  an  old  colored 
man,  from  seed  of  a  red  fell  apple.  The 
original  tree  has  borne  this  the  Uiird  year. 
When  ripe,  fine  yellow,  very  rich,  a  little 
spicy .    ^tecimens  have  been  kept  till  Feb* 


ruary,  and  I  suppose  they    would   keep 
longer. 

20.  Summer  Gblden  Pippin. — ^The  speci- 
mens are  not  so  large  as  they  usually  grow, 
fruit  always  fair,  bears  well. 

21.  Green  Newtown  Pippin. 

22.  Waugh's  Crab. — The  specimens  are 
not  half  the  size  of  this  apple  when  £rrown, 
bears  very  heavy  crops,  have  been  left  on 
the  trees  until  Christmas,  to  freeze  and  thaw» 
without  much  injury ;  if  crushed  in  January 
it  makes  the  finest  white  cider,  fully  equal 
to  Hewes'  Crab,  from  March  to  June  it  is  a 
fine  rich  table  apple,  neajrly  sweet 

23.  Wine  Sap. — Bears  regular  and  fine 
crops,  and  keeps  well  till  March. 

24.  Baltimore  Pippin. — Bears  well,  and 
the  fruit  good.    September  and  October. 

25.  Yandervere. — Juicy  and  good,  bears 
well,  keeps  till  March. 

26.  Russet. — Variety  not  known,  a  good 
ifinter  fruit. 

27.  Brooke's  Pippin. — The  tree  from 
which  this  apple  was  taken,  was  found  upon 
the  farm  when  Mr.  B.  purchased  it,  about 
forty  years  ago ;  it  was  then  about  the  size 
of  a  coach  whip.  He  thinks  it  is  a  seedling. 
The  tree  is  now  very  larse,  bears  regular 
and  large  crops  of  fruit,  ^ways  fair»  ot  the 
largest  size ;  keeps  well  till  May ;  fine,  yel- 
low flesh,  juicy  and  rich,  and  of  the  finest 
flavor ;  the  tree  grows  in  a  warm,  sandy 
soil.  Mr.  B.  has  nearly  all  the  known  va- 
rieties of  the  Pippin,  which  very  rarely 
come  to  perfection ;  young  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery grow  very  thrifty.  I  regret  that  speci- 
mens of  this  apple,  from  Mr.  B.,  did  not 
reach  me  before  I  left  home. 

28.  Winter  Queen — Bears  large  and  r^^- 
lar  crops,  keeps  till  February,  fruit  always 
fair. 

29.  This  is  a  pear  that  I  present  for  a 
name ;  it  is  a  grafted  fruit,  grown  exten- 
sively in  the  lower  counties ;  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  France  about  seventy 
years  ago.  No  doubt  it  will  be  readily  re- 
cognized by  the  c<nnmittee  in  this  state.  It 
bears  regular  and  very  large  crops,  and 
very  rarely  an  imperfect  firuit  is  seen  on  the 
tree ;  it  is  sometimes  in  eating  1st  Novem- 
ber, will  keep  with  very  little  ears  until 
February,  ana  specimens  have  been  kept 
until  April.  It  is  known  here  as  the  Taylor 
Pear. 

I  have  put  in  three  kinds  of  seedlings^ 
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Nos.  \,  3,  and  4,  and  one  marlMdl  Bobey^s 
Seedling ;  the  latter  promises  |o  ||^  a  fine 
winter  apple.  /    / 

I  would  here  state  that  the  /p^cimens  of 
fmit  are  not  near  their  usmtl  ^ize  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  owing  ta  llLe  rerj  dry 
summer ;  until  recently  we '  liave  had  very 
little  rain,  and  a  good  maiyy  Kinds  are  from 
trees  growing  in  0I4  .Mis,  Very  poor,  and 
not  cultivated  for  many  years.  "» 

H.  R.*  PoBKr. 

HopEWELU  I^uBSERiES,  Fredericksburg,  Y%.         * 

Mr..WiLUAx  SuMXBB  writes  to  th^  late 
President,  from  Pomaria,  South  Carolina, 
September  6th,  1852  :— 

The  fruit  season  has  been  a  fine  one  ;  we 
wore  favored  with  a  great  abundance  of  all 
kiods.  The  eherries  oore  very  heavy  crops, 
the  fruit  large  and  fine.  The  mature  apri- 
cot-Uees  bore  immense  crops.  The  plums, 
too,  were  fine  on  heavy  clay  soils.  I  hate 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  growing  good 
crops  with  a  little  attention  to  guard  against 
the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  mainly  depend  upon  the  pi^rs 
picking  up  the  waste  fruit.  The  new  Seed- 
ling rlum  maintains  its  character,  and  I 
think  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Pears. — The  trees  of  the  Petit  Muscat 
were  loaded  until  the  limbs  bent  down  like 
an  umbrella.  The  Julienne  and  Seckel 
were  of  fine  size,  and  the  flavor  very  supe- 
rior, while  the  Bartlett,  Doyenne  Blanc, 
Dttchesse  d'Angouleme  were  of  larger  size 
than  usual.  The  Beurre  Capiaumont  bore 
very  heavy  crops.  The  Fulton  is  with  us 
one  of  the  finest  pears ;  and  the  Croft  Cas- 
tle eaten  today,  proves  to  be  a  pear  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  our  soil  and  climate.  I 
think  in  our  warm,  deep  soils  that  many  va- 
rieties of  the  pear  are  improved  in  flavor. 

We  have  had  a  bountiful  supply  of  ap- 
ples and  peaches.  They  were  everything 
that  eottla  be  desired ;  but  as  I  have  not 
time  to  particularizci  I  must  bring  this  hasty 
note  to  a  close. 

William  Summer. 


Jeffnis  Apple. 

As  fruit  culture  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  farmers  and  others,  I  hope  your  corres- 
pondents will  from  time  to  time,  as  in  their 
power,  give  information  of  such  seedling 


fruits  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  cultivatioii. 
It  is  believed  this  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties do  furnish  native  fruits  of  as  much  exr 
cellency  as  any  portion  of  our  country,  many 
of  which  are  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
neighborhood  of  their  origin.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  particularly  as  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate where  they  originate  and  have  proved 
their  good  qualities,  are  sure  guaranties  that 
in  this  region  at  least,  they  may  be  culti- 
vated with  success ;  and  it  may  also  be  pre^ 
sumed  that  what  suits  this  climate  will  sue-* 
oeed  well  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Union* 
As  you  have  shown  a  liberal  spirit  in  giving 
accounts  and  representations  of  animals, 
implements,  etc.,  mteresting  to  farmers,  it  is 
hoped  yon  will  encourage  the  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge,  history,  properties,  and  des- 
cription of  new  fruits,  particularly  of  our 
native  seedlings  of  worth.  'Some  of  your 
subscribers  believe  you  would  render  good 
service  to  the  community  by  calling  more 
particular  attention  to  an  excellent  apple 
that  is  known  to  perhaps  but  few,  although 
it  has  been  exhibited  at  some  of  the  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the   state  for  several  years.    I  mean  the 


J£FF£Tl)S    APPLE. 


''Jtffeni  aitfley  It  originated  on  the  farm 
of  Isaac  Jctfcris,  in  Newlin  township,  Ches- 
ter county,  Penn.,  and  was  by  him  exhibited 
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to  the  Chester  Count j  Horticaltiiral  Society, 
at  their  annual  exhibition,  in  1848,  and,  bj 
the  committee  on  Seedling  FruitB,  named 
*'  Jefferis/'  hj  which  name  it  has  since  been 
known.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Amen- 
can  Pomological  Society,  the  committee  on 
Native  Fruits  pronounced  it  "best,"  which, 
in  pomological  language,  means  "  first-rate." 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  fruit : 
Shape  oblate  spheroidal.  Skin,  in  its 
ground  color,  lemon  jellow,  streaked  and 
stained  with  red,  but  on  the  side  next  to  the 
sun,  deepening  into  rich  red,  dotted  with 
white  spots,  and  a  little  mssetj  round  the 
stalk  or  stem.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch 
lonc^,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  deep 
cavity.  Calxoe  woolly,  nearly  closed,  set  in 
a  regular,  well  formed,  deep  basin.  Flesh 
white,  crisp,  tender,  melting,  juicy  and  of 
exceedingly  pleasant  flavor,  in  use  from 
the  middle*  of  August  until  late  in  October, 
and  is  an  excellent  fruit  both  for  cooking 
and  the  dessert.  Its  superior,  for  the  sea- 
son, I  have  not  met  with.  Tree  a  rather 
moderate  grower,  with  upright  habit,  and 
said  to  be  a  constant  and  abundant  bearer. 
It  can  be  had  at  some  of  the  Chester  county 
nurseries.  David  Townsxnd. 


Wwn  Chestxr,  Penn. 


— Farm  Journal 
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The  DUler  Pear. 

"  Dillxr"  is  among  the  very  best  August 
pears,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion in  this  state.  It  is  named  after  the 
person  on  whose  property  it  grew  and  by 
whom  it  was  most  probably  raised  from  seed, 
one  hundred  years  since.  Tradition  says  he 
brought  the  tree  or  cions  from  Germany  ; 
but  this  is  extremely  doubtful,  because  of 
long  voyages  and  want  cf  horticultural 
knowledge.  It  is  more  probable  he  brought 
teed  of  some  favorite  pear,  planted  it,  and 
raised  this  tree.  Its  growth  much  resem- 
bles the  Bloodgood,  short  jointed,  wood 
reddish  brown,  not  a  rapid  grower,  but 
bears  regularly  and  abundantly.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  obovate  irregular  or  one-sided, 
thickening  abruptly  into  the  stalk,  which  is 
an  inch  long  :  ndf  obliquely  inserted.  Skin, 
at  maturity,  golden  yellow,  sprinkled,  and 
one  side  mostly  covered,  with  light  cinna- 
mon russet.  Calyx  mostly  open,  set  in  a 
slight,  smooth  depression.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  buttery,  with  rich  sugary  luscious 
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flavor ;  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  which  is 
small.     Seeds  long,  black  and  pointed. 

J.  K.  EsBLKXAir. 


Culture  of  Fruit  at  the  Soutb. 

The  following  remarks  are  worthy  of  note 
to  Southern  readers,  and  contain  elements 
of  truth  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 
North  also.  Let  us  rejoice  at  the  reception 
of  useful  hints,  even  when  accompanied  by  a 
reflection  against  our  nurserymen.  Would 
that  the  Southern  States  were  well  supplied 
with  sensible  nurserymen,  who  would  ob- 
serve the  peculiarities  of  situation,  soil  and 
climate,  and  advise  their  purchasers  accor- 
dingly. 

It  is  believed  that  our  Southern  friends 
will  contribute  a  quota  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at 
Boston,  October,  1854.  By  them  we  hope 
to  be  introduced  to  many  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  and  to  be  informed  of  many  interest- 
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iDg  facts  in  pomology.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Peabody»  in  the 
Sail  of  the  South,  from  which  this  article  is 
taken,  will  be  acted  on,  as  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  fruits  of  the  state, 
would  collect  much  raluable  information. 

Mb.  Editor  :~One  of  the  most  fatal  mis- 
takes committed  by  those  who  have  en- 
£ged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  at  the 
uth,  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  methods 
prescribed  by  Northt  m  nurserymen.  After 
many  years  of  disappointment  in  following 
the  directions  of  English  gardeners  and  nur- 
serymen, they  had  to  abandon  them,  and 
strike  out  a  system  of  their  own,  better 
suited  to  their  climate  and  soil,  before  much 

Erogress  was  made  in  this  department  of 
orticulture.  We  at  the  South  in  like  man- 
ner have  been  led  without  reflection  into 
the  same  error,  for  there  is  not  a  greater 
difference  between  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  Northern  States  and  England  or  Bel- 
gium, than  there  is  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  ;  and  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble that  the  same  modus  operandi  would 
answer  well  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  and 
trees  of  both  sections  of  country. 

What  is  yet  more  strange  is,  that  when- 
ever any  of  the  Southern  nurserymen  we 
have,  have  written  or  given  directions  to 
those  who  have  purchased  from  them,  it  has 
been  but  a  reiteration  of  rules  laid  down  at 
the  North,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  until  there 
is,  from  the  frequent  failure  of  many  who 
have  attempted  raising  some  kinds  of  fruit, 
an  opinion  prevalent  that  they  can  not  be 
grown  here  successfully.  Ify  object  in 
writing  this  short  article  is  to  endeavor  to 
disabuse  this  opinion,  by  prescribing  such 
plans  and  processes  as  experience  Las 
taught  me  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  re- 
gion of  Georgia,  and  which  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve will  prove  satisfactory  to  all  who  may 
try  it. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  few  simple  rules  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  apple,  ana  at  another 
time,  if  this  meets  mm  a  favorable  recep- 
tion, take  up  other  varieties  of  fruit  by 
turns.  In  the  selection  of  a  site  for  an  or- 
chard, take  one  that  inclines  to  the  north  or 
north-west.  Plow  and  subsoil  it  well,  and 
stake  off  for  your  trees,  twenty-five  feet 
each  way ;  dig  the  holes  from  one  foot  to 


eighteen  inches  deep,  and  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  select  trees  one  to  two  years  old, 
from  a  good  Southern  nursery,  and  plant 
them  in  these  holes,  filling  them  up  with  a 
soil  taken  from  some  swamp  or  low  ground, 
if  convenient — ^if  not,  get  that  composed  of 
decayed  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, to  which  should  be  added  a  shovel- 
ful of  ashes  or  lime. 

The  after  culture  of  the  ground  is  of 
more  consequence  to  success  than  the  mere 
planting  of  the  trees.  This  should  be  done 
by  always  keeping  it  occupied  with  a  green 
covering  of  some  kind.  I  prefer  and  use 
clover ;  in  sections  of  country  where  this 
does  not  grow  well,  I  would  choose  peas. 
The  advice  of  Northern  nurserymen  to  keep 
the  ground  clean,  or  in  a  hoed  crop,  will  not 
answer  here,  as  it  becomes  so  heated  by  our 
vertical  sun  as  to  injure  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  either  kill  or  render  them  worth- 
less. Mulching  has  been  advised.  I  say 
the  best  mulch  is  a  green  crop ;  nothing 
else  is  as  good  a  radiator  of  heat  as  this. 
Keep  the  ground  clean  for  a  few  inches 
about  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent insects  from  harboring  there.  Manure 
and  plow  the  ground  once  m  every  three  or 
four  years,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  in  saying 
that  the  choicest  apples  may  be  raised  from 
the  sea-board  to  the  mountains  in  Georgia. 
By  the  way,  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  the  trees  should  be  trained  with  low 
heads  ;  the  limbs  should  not  be  suffered  to 
put  out  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  should  the  tree  be  of  upright  or  tall 
habit,  cut  off  those  branches  that  shoot  up, 
and  compel  a  lateral  growth,  as  a  tree  with 
a  low  spreading  head  always  bears  best, 
and  at  the  same  time  shades  and  protects 
the  trunks  and  roots  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  a  common 
clapboard  against  the  south-west  side  of  the 
trunks,  for  two  or  three  years,  or  until  the 
top  has  made  growth  sufficient  to  shade 
them.  Where  this  is  neglected,  I  have 
known  the  trunks  to  become  blistered,  and 
the  death  of  the  tree  be  the  consequence  of 
the  neglect.  In  conclusion  I  will  reiterate, 
keep  a  growing  crop  on  the  ground,  that 
will  cover  it  well,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  you  will  succeed,  anywhere,  in 
raising  this  delicious  fruit. 

J.  Van  Burbn. 
Gloasino  Cottaob,  near  Clarksville,  Ga. 
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The  Troubles  of  a  Country  XTtuBeryman. 

CUTTING   GRAFTS   IN    THK  AUTUMN. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Some  months  ago,  you  re- 
quested me  to  write  my  views  and  obserya- 
tions  on  the  proper  time  for  making  cuttings 
for  grafting,  etc.  I  think  it  not  impossible 
for  a  novice  like  myself  sometimes  to  dis- 
cover a  great  error  in  what  may  be  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  experienced  nurserymen, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  from  my  own 
observations  in  the  limited  experience  I  have 
had  in  the  nursery  business,  that  there  is 
yet  room  for  improvement. 

As  to  the  time  for  making  cuttings,  I  can 
say  that  I  have  had  absolute  proof  that  the 
fall  is  the  best  time  for  cutting  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  and  grape ;  nor  would  I  except  the 
apple.  And  for  this  simple  reason  :  when 
they  remain  on  the  trees  until  February  or 
March,  as  is  the  common  practice,  many  of 
ihem  become  either  winter  killed,  or  are  so 
much  weakened  as  not  to  have  vigor  or 
force  in  them  to  form  a  union  with  the 
stock ;  whereas  if  the  cuttings  are  made  in 
the  fall  and  buried  in  the  earthy  they  come 
out  in  the  spring  with  all  the  freshness  they 
ever  possessed,  and  when  grafted  will  grow 
with  absolute  certainty,  if  the  operation  is 
properly  performed  upon  a  healthy  stock. 
According  to  my  experience,  grape  cuttings 
are  almost  worthless,  if  not  taken  in  the 
fall  and  kept  in  the  earth  until  the  time  of 
planting. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  service  to 
many,  both  sellers  and  buyers,  for  me  to 
give  a  little  history  of  the  losses,  disappoint- 
ments and  impositions  to  which  I  have  been 
subjected  in  my  dealings  wit\  nurserymen 
and  those  connected  with  the  business.  In 
1847,  I  sent  an  order  to  Louisville  for  a 
lot  of  apple  grafts,  and  had  to  pay  a  dou- 
ble price  simply  because  the  seedsman  to 
whom  I  sent  the  order,  sent  me,  through 


mistake*  another  package  pat  up  for  a  di£fer« 
ent  person,  and  which  I  returned ;  but,  by 
a  peculiar  circumstanee  m  the  case,  I  had 
both  packages  to  pay  ibr,  or  involve  a  friend 
in  a  difficulty.  Again,  in  1848, 1  purchased 
a  lot  of  grape  cuttings  and  apple  seed; 
not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  cuttings  grew, 
and  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  seed  ger- 
minated. Again,  in  1849,  I  purchased  a 
a  small  lot  of  Osage  Orange  seed,  which 
were  planted  with  the  utmost  care  in  the 
best  soil,  and  but  one  solitary  seed  vegetat* 
ed.  And  again,  in  1850,  I  bought  of  the 
same  seedsman  a  lot  of  Osage  Orange  seed, 
also  pear,  plum  and  apple  grafts ;  the  seed 
proved  again  to  be  worthless,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  pear  and  plum  grafts  were 
winter  killed — they  were  dead  and  black, 
and  the  nurseryman  who  furnished  them 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or 
if  he  were,  he  trusted  to  a  hireling,  which 
no  honest  nurseryman  should  ever  do. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  some  catch-penny 
impostors,  hailing  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  to 
let  you  know  what  kind  of  representatives 
the  Ohio  nurserymen  have  had  among  us, 
on  this  side  of  the  river.  A  few  years  ago, 
I  thmk  in  1844,  a  company  of  grafters 
passed  through  a  portion  of  this  oounty, 
(Shelby,)  and  some  of  those  adjoining; 
and  to  show  you  how  they  imposed  upon 
every  one  who  employed  them,  I  will  give 
you  one  instance.  Dr.  Clayton,  of  Chris- 
tiansburg,  employed  them  to  graft  a  tree  in 
his  door-yard,  the  fruit  of  which  was  ex- 
cessively acid.  A  neighbor,  Mr.  Flood, 
came  while  they  were  performing  the  work, 
and  inquired  of  the  grafters  if  they  had  any 
sweetening  grafts?  They  replied  in  the 
affirmative ;  a  bargain  was  made,  and  they 
went  over  to  Flood's  and  grafted  his  trees. 
In  due  time  the  grafters  came  along  and 
collected  their  money.  About  the  third 
year  the  grafts  produced  fruit,  and  behold. 
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it  was  Dr.  Clayton's  tour  apple,  that  neiUier 
man  nor  beast  could  cat. 

In  1849,  a  man  by  the  name  of  MoCaf- 
frj,  from  Dayton,  sold  a  great  number  of 
frait  trees  through  this  and  some  odker 
counties.  If  he  ever  comes  back,  he  may 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  escapes  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers ;  for  about  half  of 
the  trees  are  dead,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
other  half  will  prove  to  be  of  much  value. 
I  bought  a  few  trees  in  order  to  obtain  some 
additional  varieties,  but  I  now  have  no  con- 
fidence in  them  whatever.  He  sold  me  the 
common  black  sort  for  the  large  red  grape 
currant.  Of  two  apple-trees,  labeled  Tul- 
pehoeken,  one  is  of  robust  and  rapid  growth, 
with  a  black  glossy  bark ;  the  other  of  slen- 
der growth,  a  yellow  bark,  inclining  to  red. 
Of  two  pear-trees,  labeled  Seckel,  one  has 
bright  yellow  shoots,  the  other  dark  red. — 
One  of  tbe  apple-trees  I  believe  to  be  the 
Fall  or  Golden  Pippin,  the  other  very  much 
resembles  the  Prince's  Harvest  or  the  French 
Reinette.  The  pear-trees,  beyond  doubt, 
are  of  different  varieties,  but  neither  of  them 
corresponds  in  appearance  with  the  Seckel. 
McCaffty  showed  the  catalogue  of  Hickes 
4  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  And  now,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, if  we  the  people  of  Negrodom  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  of  the  people  of  Tan- 
keedom,  who  is  to  blame  ? 

I  should  have  said  in  another  place,  the 
present  winter  so  far  has  proved  an  excep- 
tion to  what  I  have  said  about  making  cut- 
lings  in  the  fall ;  but  the  fatal  effects  of  last 
winter  prove  most  clearly  that  in  all  cases 
it  is  the  safest  to  cut  in  the  autumn. 

Is  the  mode  of  training  the  grape-vine, 
as  practiced  about  Cincinnati,  the  very  best 
that  can  be  adopted  ?  It  may  be  the  most 
simple  and  convenient ;  but  some  facts  that 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  have 
almost  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  vines  are  too  much  crowded  and  kept 


too  low.  I  have  a  small  vineyard  that  pro- 
duced some  fruit  last  year.  Nearly  all  the 
bunches  near  the  ground  were  destroyed  by 
the  rot  or  mildew.  Those  that  grew  four  or 
six  feet  from  the  ground  were  less  affected 
with  the  disease.  A  German  near  Evans* 
ville,  observing  the  same  fact,  trained  some 
of  his  vines  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
they  produced  fruit  of  the  best  quality  and 
entirely  free  from  disease,  while  that  on 
stakes  of  the  ordinary  bight  was  much  in- 
ferior in  quantity  and  quality.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  some  vines  in  his  garden  trained 
upon  a  trellis  about  eight  feet  high ;  the 
fruit  varied  in  quality  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top — ^that  at  the  top  being  the  best.  A 
vine  trained  on  the  walls  of  the  house  to  the 
hight  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  bore  fruit 
in  great  abundance  and  without  a  blemish. 

I  notice  in  your  December  Number,,  an 
article  about  stocks.  The  writer  says — 
"  The  peach  has  been  fairly  tried  as  a  stock 
for  the  plum,  and  found  wanting."  He  ad- 
mits there  were  some  "instances  of  suc- 
cess ;"  but  says,  '*  they  were  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule."  Again  he  says— **What 
peculiar  influences  may  have  been  in  ope- 
ration in  the  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine;  but  unaccountable 
things  do  sometimes  occur."  I  readily  ad- 
mit that  the  peach  has  been  found  wanting 
as  a  stock  for  the  plum  in  one  method  of 
grafting  or  budding ;  but  that  it  is  found 
wanting  under  all  circumstances  I  can  not 
admit ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  feel  free  to 
assert,  that  under  certain  treatment,  the  in- 
stances  of  failure  would  be  as  rare  as  his 
instances  of  success ;  and  if  he  had  exam- 
ined carefully  those  instances  of  success,  he 
would  have  dircovered  the  influence  that 
operated  in  the  exceptional  oases,  and  it 
would  not  have  been,  even  in  his  mind,  un« 
accountable.  To  my  mind  it  is  strange, 
that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  could  have 
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been  overlooked  by  the  most  superficial  ob* 
server  among  those  familiar  with  fruit  cul- 
ture. It  is  simply  this :  if  the  plum  be 
grafted  in  the  peach  stock,  and  planted  suf- 
ficiently deep»  the  plum  will  readily  and 
quickly  form  a  root  of  its  own.  And  in  re- 
moving from  the  nursery,  if  you  object  to 
the  peach  root,  it  may  be  entirely  cut  away, 
and  then  you  have  a  plum-tree  emphatically 
upon  its  own  root,  from  which  you  may 
propagate  the  same  fruit  ad  infimttan  by 
suckers,  without  the  labor  of  grafting  or 
budding,  or  without  stocks  of  either  peach 
or  plum.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pear 
grafted  upon  the  apple,  quince,  or  common 
hawthorn ;  indeed,  I  greatly  prefer  these 
stocks  to  the  pear.  I  have  a  number  of 
trees  on  these  stocks,  and  some  on  the  pear. 
Those  on  the  pear  become  mildewed  about 
the  middle  of  summer,  the  leaves  turn  black 
and  fall,  and  the  trees  cease  to  grow ;  while 
those  on  the  other  stocks  are  entirely  exempt 
from  the  malady,  and  continue  growing  to 
the  end  of  the  season.  I  see  no  difference 
in  these  respects  between  the  different  vari- 
eties ,--all  are  alike  healthy  and  vigorous  in 
one  case,  and  alike  diseased  in  the  other. 

I  have  noticed  much  discussion  on  the 
killing  of  fruit  and  other  trees  by  the  cold ; 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  time  the  injury  was  in- 
flicted, and  the  agencies  effecting  it,  and 
none  have  yet  arrived  at  any  very  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  discus- 
sion, in  my  view,  is  mostly  speculative  and 
conjectural ;  while  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
have  not  been  observed.  My  own  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  differ  in  some  respects  with 
all  who  have  attempted  to  solve  the  mystery. 
In  the  spring  of  1846,  many  peach-trees 
were  found  to  be  dead,  and  the  general  sup- 
position was,  that  the  cold  of  wint  r  had 
destroyed  them ;  whereas  the  injury  was 
inflicted  by  the  first  severe  frost  in  the 


fall,  which  occurred  about  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber. The  weather  previously  had  been 
warm  ;  the  trees  were  in  a  growing  state ; 
a  cold  blast  suddenly  came  on  at  night,  the 
ground  froze  considerably,  in  the  morning 
the  sun  shone  quite  warm,  and  in  walking 
through  my  nursery  about  ten  o'clock,  I 
found  the  bark  of  a  number  of  my  young  ap- 
ple-trees bursted  near  the  ground,  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  length,  in  some  cases  half 
way,  and  others  entirely  around  the  trees. 
The  bursting  or  cracking  of  the  bark,  in  this 
case,  was  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
acting  upon  that  portion  of  bark  which  had 
been  loosened  by  the  frozen  sap.  In  the 
following  spring,  I  found  some  of  my  bear- 
ing peach-trees  were  killed — some  in  part* 
and  others  entirely.  On  examination,  I 
found  the  bark  separated  from  the  wood, 
and  from  the  appearance  it  was  evidenilj 
the  effects  of  the  freeze  in  the  fall.  Again ; 
last  spring  a  great  many  peach-trees  were 
found  to  be  dead,  (only  in  low  situations  in 
this  region.)  The  question  arises,  what 
agencies  produced  this  effect  ?  Nearly  all 
who  have  attempted  to  account  for  it  con- 
tend that  it  was  the  heat  of  the  sun  falling 
upon  the  trees  while  in  a  frozen  state.  With 
this  opinion  I  do  not  fully  agree-— first,  be- 
cause the  very  same  thing  happens  repeat- 
edly every  winter ;  and  secondly,  because 
my  trees  were  but  partially  injured,  and 
that  on  the  north  or  north-west  side  of  the 
tree,  where  I  found  the  bark  loose  in  spots 
from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
two  to  three  in  width.  I  account  for  the  in- 
jury in  this  way :  the  peach-tree  continues 
its  growth  until  late  in  the  fall ;  a  cold  blast 
sometimes  suddenly  comes  on  before  the 
flow  of  sap  has  been  fully  suspended,  the 
sap  freezes,  and  by  its  expansion  separates 
the  bark  from  the  wood,  and  if  this  separa- 
tion encircle  the  tree,  it  will  die,  though 
the  sun  should  not  shine  on  it  for  a  month* 
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It  is  the  freezing,  and  not  the  thawing,  that 
causes  the  injury.  Fill  a  bottle  with  water, 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  cold  ;  some  weeks  or 
months  afterward  you  find  it  .broken  ;  would 
you  start  the  question  whether  it  was  the 
effect  of  thawing  or  freezing?  By  no 
means ;  the  cause  of  the  effect  in  this  case 
is  so  palpable,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  a  direct  conclusion.  Neither  do  I 
think  we  need,  in  case  of  the  tree,  to  search 
into  the  mysteries  of  physiology  or  chemis- 
try to  find  the  cause  or  determine  the  time 
when  the  injury  was  inflicted.  The  diffi- 
culty is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  the  sap  of  the  peach-tree  con- 
tinues to  flow  until  a  late  period  in  the  fidl, 
and  thus  endangers  the  life  of  the  tree  in 
case  of  a  sudden  freeze  ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  remedy  may  be  found  in  allowing  vege- 
tation of  some  kind  to  grow  around  the  tree 
early  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun 
from  the  soil,  and  thus  check  the  flow  of 
sap.    Respectfully,  yours, 

Sam uxL  Yehablb. 

Shsubt  Coumtv,  Ky.,  January  26. 


Choice  Peaches  f6r  the  South. 

Ws  have  three  peaches,  of  pretty  good 
quality,  without  names,  two  of  which  were 
received  from  Mr.  Prince,  by  Mr.  Camak, 
with  the  statement  that  they  were  too  late 
to  be  valuable  in  that  climate,  and  the  other 
obtained  by  Mr.  Camak  from  an  old  field  in 
this  state ;  all  of  which  are  really  valuable, 
AS  they  ripen  between  the  16ih  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  16th  of  October.  We  have 
also  a  Cling  of  very  good  quality  in  warm 
seasons,  that  ripens  the  1st  of  November; 
making  it  possible  to  extend  our  peach  sea- 
•on  from  the  SOth  of  June  till  about  the 
middle  of  November,  in  favorable  years. 

The  best  peaches  for  a  succession,  in  this 
climate,  are  Columbus  June,  Walter's  Early, 
Orosse  Mignonne,  Crawford's  Early,  BeUe 
de  Boucaire,  Crawford's  Late,  Newington 
Oingt  Tellow  Blanton  Cling,  White  Endish 
and  Bough.  Add  to  these  Earlr  York, 
Early  Acuairable,  George  lY.*  Bellegarde, 


Late  Admirable,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Presi- 
dent, Leibon  Cling,  Tippecanoe,  November 
Cling,  and  the  unnamed  varieties  above  for 
October,  and  the  collection  is  quite  as  large 
as  desirable.  W.  N.  Waiw. 

Atbuis,  Ga.  --HcrticmUvriti. 

^m 

• 

Paaoh-Tree  Borera. 

Sons  recommend  careful  examination 
about  the  roots,  and  clearing  away  all  gum, 
grubs  and  dead  bark  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut- 
ting along  the  track  till  the  enemy  be  dis« 
covered.  Others  advise  thrusting  a  wire 
along  his  track ;  then  wash  with  soap  and 
soot,  and  return  the  earth  in  a  little  hillock 
about  the  tree.  The  Massachusetts  Plow- 
man advises  prevention,  as  follows : 

We  object  to  using  a  sharp  knife  about 
the  roots  of  the  peach-tree.  Knives  do 
more  hurt  than  good.  Place  something 
around  the  tree  to  exclude  the  borer  and 
YOU  save  it,  but  cutting  and  hacking  the 
bark  of  the  tree  to  find  the  borer  is  worse 
than  scratcning  after  a  flea  bite. 

Peach-trees  will  not  bear  wounds  on  the 
limbs.  Small  twigs  may  be  cut,  such  as 
will  heal  in  one  summer,  but  larger  wounds 
should  never  be  made. 

Wood  ashes  placed  around  the  trunk  in 
May,  annually,  will  keep  the  borers  away. 
It  is  said  that  herbs  of  various  kinds  ofien- 
sive  to  the  fly  that  deposits  the  borer,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Tansy  is  said 
to  be  effectual  when  placed  about  the  trunks. 

We  recommend  preventives  in  preference 
to  cures. 

Ad'vloe  to  How  Plantera. 
Tbs  attention  of  those  readers  who  are 
about  to  plant  orchards,  is  especially  direct- 
ed to  the  following  excellent  advice,  found 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  emanating  from  one 
who  baa  sold  and  planted  many  of  the  or- 
chards in  the  North-west : 

When  you  send  an  order  to  a  nursery- 
man for  trees*  and  especially  if  you  intend 
only  "  large  trees,"  always  give  him  some 
lee-way,  or  liberty  of  sul>stitution.  Accor- 
ding to  our  expenence  and  observation,  not 
one  nurseryman  in  fifty  can  at  all  times  fill 
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every  order  exactly  assent  to  him.  We 
all  work  most  of  the  sorts  most  in  demand, 
or  which  we  deem  best  suited  to  the  trade, 
or  to  our  soil  and  climate,  etc.  But  often 
there  will  be  a  run  on  some  yarieties,  of 
which  the  nurseryman  had  not  worked 
largely ;  or  even  a  large  stock  of  one  or 
more  varieties,  may  be  exhausted  entirely. 
Therefore,  always  send  orders  early,  and  if 
you  are  not  positively  determined  to  have 
the  exact  sorts,  and  the  precise  kuxber  of 
each,  give  the  nurseryman  the  privilege  of 
adding  to  the  numbers  of  some,  and  dimin- 
ishing others,  or  substitute  equally  good  va- 
rieties, which  you  may  not  have  named. 

J*  i^.  ix. 


More  about  Stocks. 

I  FIND  in  the  agricultural  department  of  a 
late  number  of  your  Journal,  under  the 
head  of  something  about  Stocks,"  an  inter- 
esting article  upon  **  The  mutual  relations 
and  influences  of  the  cion,  and  stock." 

In  this  article,  man^  facts  are  collated 
which  are  replete  with  interest  ynd  instruc- 
tion to  the  pomologtst,  and  the  raiumale  for 
many  practical  operations  is  so  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  most  inexperienced 
cultivator  can  scarcely  err. 

I  am  constrained,  howeyer,  to  believe 
that  this  same  article  conttuns  a  few  things 
stated  as  facts,  and  a  few  inferences  drawn 
therefrom,  which  are  not  reconcilable  with 
the  present  state  of  the  science  of  yegeta^ 
ble  physiology ;  and,  under  coyer  of  your 
invitation,  as  also  in  virtue  of  my  right  as 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Pomona  to  scrutinize 
any  new  tenets  offered  for  adoption  m  her 
schools,  I  propose  in  a  few  words  to  state 
my  grounds  of  dissent. 

In  the  first  plaoe»  it  is  a  maxim  in  philoso- 
phy that  "  we  are  not  warranted  in  assign- 
ing more  causes  than  are  sufficient  for  the 
explanation  cf  any  given  phenomenon.** 
If,  tlierefope,  as  I  Uiins  is  true,  it  is  because 
tibie  dwarf  is  at  bottom  and  the  tree  of 
larger  proportions  at  top«  in  case  the 
pear  be  grafted  on  the  quince,  that  the 
growth  of  the  pear  lop  is  moderate  and 
early  fruitfiilness  a  consequence ;  and  if,  as 
I  think  is  also  true,  a  reversal  of  this  order 
of  position  in  the  oion  and  stock,  whereby 
the  ^warf  or  quince  species  b  inserted  upon 
the  larger  growing  stock  of  the  pear,  worid 


stimulate  the  quince  top  to  an  over  loxmiant 
wood  ^wth  with  less  of  fruit  If,  again, 
which  is  very  possible,  the  dwarf  Siberian 
Crab,  when  inserted  upon  a  larger  growing 
seedling  apple  stock,  would  produce  a 
greater  yolume  of  roots  than  the  larger 
growing  Baldwin  upon  one  of  the  same 
seedliog  stocks,  instead  of  relying  for  a  so- 
lution upon  the  mysterious  influence  of  the 
stock  upon  the  cion  or  cion  upon  the  stock 
(a  cause  seeming  to  lead  to  contradictory 
results,  since,  while  the  narrow  yessels  of 
the  dwarf  were  at  bottom,  they  could 
not  transmit  sap  enough  to  make  wood, 
but  on  being  seated  at  top  transmit  it  in 
quantities  to  produce  wood  m  excess,)  why 
not  have  recourse  to  the  better  established 
doctrine  of  high  and  low  feeding  ? 

Newton,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
not  more  believers  in  the  enstence  of  a  pro- 
jectile force  and  a  force  of  gravitation  in  the 
solar  system  than  there  are  of  those  who, 
at  this  day,  think  that  wood  growth  is  stim- 
ulated by  high  feeding,  and  fruitfulness  by 
an  opposite  course  of  treatment;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  whenever  the  amount  of 
food  thrown  into  circulation  is  fully  equal  to 
the  digestive  powers  of  a  system  of  vigor- 
ous leaves  and  buds,  free  wood  growth  is 
the  consequence,  and  when  from  any  cause, 
the  supply  of  sap  is  short,  a  tendency  to 
fruitfulness  follows.  But  maiming  the  roots 
by  pruning  and  using  plants  with  dwarf 
systems  of  roots  are  among  the  recognized 
expedients  of  starvine  plants  into  fruitful- 
ness. If,  therefore,  the  placing  of  a  dwarf 
system  of  roots  in  the  position  of  caterers 
for  the  wants  of  a  large  plant  should  starve 
the  plant  so  fed,  it  follows  as  a  consequence, 
and  not  as  a  mystery,  that  diangtng  tlie  or- 
der of  insertion,  the  larger  system  of  rooto 
would  furnish  more  than  a  fair  supply  of 
sap  for  the  dwarf,  and  would  thus  stimidate 
excess  in  wood  growth  precisely  as  is  done 
by  too  free  use  of  manure;  and  as  is 
rightly  said  Inr  the  author  of  the  article  al- 
luded to,  such  tendency  to  wood  growth 
may  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  fruitfulneas, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  plums  upon  the 
peach  stock.  It  is  no  disproof  of  this  doe- 
trine  that  a  few  solitary  trees  or  a  few  va- 
rieties of  the  plum  succeed  upon  the  peach— 
some  peaches  are  smaller  and  some  yarietict 
of  the  plum  (such  as  Prince's  Gage)  aiv 
large ;  and  again,  actwithstandfaig  (hit  lea* 
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dencj  to  wood  growth,  aooidental  ciremn- 
stances  or  peculiar  trestment  may,  in  soli- 
tary cases,  have  overcome  this  tendency. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  the  powers  ascribed  to  mys- 
terious influences  in  this  well  written  article 
are  tame  in  comparison  to  those  set  up  by 
many  other  modem  writers;  and  I  am 
tempted,  in  consequence  of  their  extrava- 
gance, to  advert  to  some  remarks  contained 
m  that  very  respectable  periodical,  the  New 
England  Farmer,  for  December  last.  One 
gentleman  asserts  that  if  a  cion  from  a 
sweet  apple  be  inserted  upon  a  stock  of  an 
acid  variety,  the  fruit  will  be  a  compound 
between  the  two.  Another  alleges  that  the 
Red  Russet,  a  celebrated  red  Eastern  apple, 
was  obtained  by  grafting  the  Baldwin  upon 
branches  of  a  seedling  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Roxbury  Russet — the  result,  as  he  be- 
lieves, of  cross-impregnation  between  the 
Baldwin  and  Roxbury  Russet ;  and  what 
seems  most  strange  in  this  case  is*  that  this 
new  character,  which  he  supposes  imparted 
to  the  cross-impregnated  fruits,  extends 
even  to  the  branches  on  which  they  grow, 
so  that  cuttings  therefrom  produce  the  com- 
pound fruit. 

Now  the  great  diversity  of  form  some- 
times witnessed  in  the  individual  specimens 
of  fruit  upon  an  apple-tree  might  justify  a 
belief  that  jhe  amount  of  pollen,  or  pollen 
from  a  different  variety,  affected  somewhat 
the  form  of  fruits  and  afforded  evidence 
that  the  seedlings  of  such  specimens  would 
vary ;  but  a  doctrine  of  influences,  broader 
than  this,  overtasks  credulity.  It  would 
lead  to  a  greater  confusion  of  colors  and 
qualities  in  fruits  than  ever  was  witnessed 
among  flocks  or  hevds  in  the  pastoral  days 
of  Jacob.  It  is  a  doctrine  agamst  analogy, 
and  I  think  at  war  with  the  conviction  of 
the  best  observers. 

The  troe  doctrine  on  this  subject,  in  my 
-rainfen,  is  that  wfaielx  considers  the  vessels 
of  the  stock  ttere  channels  of  communica- 
.tion  for  oonveying  food  to  the  cion,  and 
Aat  the  powers  of  assiniilatioii  are  local. 
I  can  not  well  conceive  how  quince  atoms  in 
the  qniace  roots  wonkl  rise  through  pear 
branchea  to  be.  aerated  by  pear  leaves  and 
agam  descend  by  the  bark  of  the  pear  and 
mm  qainoe  wood  upon  tiie  stodcand  roots, 
without  comminglement.  Yet  it  is  well 
known  fliat  every  paviidle  of  wood  and  bark 


and  every  water-sprout  above  the  line  of 
union  is  identical  in  its  nature  with  the 
cion,  while  below  each  one  corresponds 
with  the  nature  of  the  stock. — Louisville 
Journal, 

Remarks. — These  philosophical  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Young,  the  well  known  and 
able  correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Jouv' 
nal,  whence  extracts  from  his  writings  have 
already  been  taken,  are  now  gladly  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  as  they  are  sentiments 
of  a  sound  mind  deduced  from  the  practi- 
cal study  of  nature. 

The  origin  of  the  Eled  Russet  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Y.,  and  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  indeed  a 
mystery  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain. 
The  authenticity  of  the  record,  supported 
as  it  is  by  high  editorial  authority,  can  not 
be  called  in  question ;  besides,  we  have  cor- 
responding evidence  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character  among  some  of  our  common 
fruits.  Thus  with  the  Milam  red  apple, 
which  has  been  grown  for  half  a  century  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  of  which  thousands 
have  been  propagated  from  root  suckers 
and  grafts,  we  find  striped  fruits.  In  the 
same  old  orchards  there  is  formed  another 
apple  in  nearly  equal  numbers ;  it  is  a 
small  Russet,  sometimes  having  a  blushed 
cheek,  rich  ani  juicy.  This  fruit  has  not 
been  identified  with  any  oth^r  known  va- 
riety, and  is  called  by  our  Horticultural 
Society  the  Neat  Russet. 

Growing  promiscuously  and  closely  plant- 
ed, these  apples  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for 
crosB*impregnation.  Of  thb,  however,  no 
resiilts  have  been  brought  before  the  public* 
ald&ough  we  might  reasonably  expect  a  pro«- 
duct  ezoelUng  both  the  parents,  and  fKOi- 
senting  even  sobm  of  the  exterior  diani&- 
ten  of  each.  Such  a  seedling  may  yet  be 
in  store  for  as.  This,  however,  we  do 
know^  that  frvits  of  the  Ifilsm. trees  oftan 
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present  a  surface  partially  or  entirely 
eoTered  with  russet,  without  a  correspon- 
dent difference  of  taste  ;  however,  they  are 
essentially  Milams,  with  a  russet,  instead  of 
a  bright,  smooth,  shining,  red  skin.  This 
result  has  been  hastily  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pollen  of  the  Russet  trees ; 
hastily  I  say,  for  as  like  causes  produce 
like  effects,  we  should  constantly  find  simi- 
lar results  in  our  mixed  orchards,  which  is 
not  the  case.  I  should  rather  attribute  the 
circumstance  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
two  apples  originated  in  the  same  parcel  of 
seedlings,  and  partook  of  the  same  consan- 
guinity. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments 
haying  been  made  to  perpetuate  the  variety 
here  noted,  by  grafting  or  otherwise,  as  has 
been  done  with  the  Red  Russet  in  New 
England.  But,  if  such  experiments  were 
followed  by  a  similar  result — tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  variety,  I  should  not 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  pollen  from 
another  tree,  having  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  fruit  and  stem,  in  addition  to  its  legitimate 
one  upon  the  seed ;  I  should  rather  refer  the 
phenomenon  to  a  curious  freak  of  nature, 
such  as  is  often  observed  among  green- 
house and  garden  plants,  where  we  see 
what  are  called  "sports,''  equally  remark- 
able in  the  decided  changes  of  color  and 
markings,  in  the  leaves  and  petals  of  ger- 
aniums, encnymus,  buxers,  vinca,  and  many 
others,  which  occurring  originally  as  iportt, 
are  continued  permanently  in  the  cuttings 
and  offsets. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  of  plums 
upon  peach  stocks,  the  result  of  considera- 
ble observation  has  proved  to  me,  that  while 
some  yarieties  take  much  more  readily  than 
others  upon  the  peaeh,  and  grow  with  cor* 
tv^nding  vigor  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
Ibw  ever  make  large  and  permanent  trees, 
ttaleas  they  have  been  so  situated  in  the 


ground  as  to  have  been  able  to  form  a  sys- 
tem of  roots  of  their  own.  The  same  ob- 
servation has  been  made  upon  the  growth 
of  pears  that  had  been  grafted  upon  apples 
or  thorns ;  fine  shoots  were  thrown  up  the 
first  year,  but  the  union  was  not  perfect, 
and  the  descending  sap,  aerated  and  pre- 
pared by  the  leaves  of  the  pear,  appeared 
unsuited  to  the  sustenance  and  growth  cf 
the  original  stock  and  roots  below.  There- 
fore those  who  graft  pears  into  apples  cr 
thorns,  should  always  preserve  one  or  mcie 
limbs  of  the  original  stock  to  retain  its  vi- 
tality and  health.  Further,  those  who  wish 
to  experiment  in  the  nursery  by  using  dis- 
similar or  uncongenial  stocks,  such  as  wild 
plums  or  peaches  for  plum  grafts,  or  apple 
and  thorn  for  pears,  are  urged  to  set  them 
deeply  in  the  ground,  and  earth  up  de- 
cidedly for  two  seasons,  so  as  to  enable  the 
cions  to  establish  their  own  roots. 

The  quince  for  pears,  the  Mahaleb  fcr 
cherries,  and  perhaps  some  other  stocks  for 
certain  varieties,  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
cognate  to  produce  good  results ;  but  even 
here  we  need  the  combined  results  of  many 
observations,  before  we  can  safely  deter- 
mine which  varieties  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended for  this  mode  of  treatment.  The 
attention  of  pomologists  is  requested  to  this 
topic,  and  their  opinions  are  solicited. 

Jieitri  EdUof* ' — I  send  you  today,  some 
fruit  from  the  old  Endicott  pear-tree,  which 
I  received  from  C.  M.  Endicott,  Esquire,  of 
Salem,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Qovemor 
Endicott,  and  the  author  of  a  very  interest- 
ing memoir  of  his  worthy  ancestor.  In  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  this  ancient  tree,  be 
told  me  that'*  the  trees  which  composed  hia 
first  orchard,  of  which  this  venerable  patri- 
arch is  the  only  survivor,  were  imported, 
fin  1628,]  and  not  raised  from  the  seed,  as 
I  had  siqiposed,  but  they  were  packed  ia 
boxes,  containinflf  earth,  and  that  this  was  a 
common  way  of  importing  fruit  trees,  at  thai 

period.  S.  P.  Fowucr. 

PANvtts.  Sept  18»  1858.  —if.  E.  Ft 


LAUBEL  AND   AZALEA  80ILB. 


b  (Sarbfn. 


"HT    OARDBH    GATE." 


Srun  bick,  bawUdering  politic*, 

I  'ra  pUeod  mj  fiincaa  rouod ; 
Pmn  oa,  with  all  your  p*rljr  triskt, 

Noc  tread  mj  hoi;  j^und. 
Stand  back— I'm  wairTDfyoar  talk, 

Vour  aqnabblw  and  roar  prate ; 
Yoa  can  not  antar  in  Ibii  walk— 

I  Va  doaad  mf  gardaa  B*ta> 

Buitd  back,  j»  ihooghn  of  trada  and  pdf; 

I  haTa  a  TaTdga  bare ; 
I  wiah  to  commatM  with  DifaalF; 

M/  miod  ia  oul  of  gear. 
Tbeaa  bowen  are  aacred  lu  tha  piga 

Ofphiloaopbic  Ion ; 
Wilbio  ibaw  boooda  no  etiviei  rago— 

I  **■  abut  mj  garden  door. 
Stand  back,  FiiTolitr  and  abow ; 

It  ia  a  dajr  of  Spring ; 
t  want  (o  aae  my  raaaa  blow. 

And  hear  tba  blnektud  aing ; 
I  wiab  to  prune  my  apple -ireea, 

And  make  My  paacbea  alraigbt  j 
Keep  to  the  canaawajr,  irjroa  iJeaie— 

I  Ve  ahui  my  garden  gale. 


I  baTB  no  room  for  mcb  >a  jon, 

My  botiae  ia  aomawbat  anal) ; 
Let  love  come  here,  and  rrtendabip  Inie, 

1  'II  give  than)  weleome  all  i 
Thar  "ill  iiot  acorn  nijr  bouaebold  alu^ 

Oi  criticiae  my  alora. 
Paaa  on — the  worid  ia  wide  enough— 

I  ■re  ahut  mr  garden  door. 

Stand  back,  re  pompe,  and  lei  me  wear 

The  Ilbeny  I  feel ; 
I  luTe  a  coat  al  elbowa  bare, 

IloTeiiadlihtbille. 
Within  thaae  precincta  let  me  rove. 

With  nature  iiea  from  aula  i 
There  ia  no  dnial  in  tba  groT»~ 

I  "re  ahut  mr  gaidau  gate. 

Whal  boot  continual  glare  and  atrlb  t 

I  can  not  alwar*  climb  ; 
I  would  not  alruggle  all  mj  life ; 

I  need  a  breathing  lime. 
Paaa  on  ;  I  'va  aanclified  ihaaa  gnMUtdt 

To  friendabip,  lore,  and  li»e  ; 
Yon  can  not  coma  within  ibaea  bound* 

I>e  abui  mr  gtideo  door. 


LAURBI.    AND    AZALSA    SOILS. 


Dr.  Wabdkr  : — ^I  was  gratiSed  to  leun 
from  the  Iftst  number  of  the  Reriew,  that 
R,  B.  N.  had  mcceeded  in  finding  LohtiI 
tarth;  and  that  her  Xbimta  laUJiitia  hod 
TaTired.  By  waj  of  encouragement  to  her 
and  others  interested  in  inch  culture,  I  vould 
state  that  mj  Bhoiodmdrom  momiion,  which 
I  carried,  not  two  jean  ago,  on  a  small  hand- 
■pade,  and  set  in  a  bed  of  this  earth,  is  now 
decorated  with  twenty-one  flower  buds  at 
Itrgp  H  plwas ;  and  if  no  acoldent  happasi 
18 


in  the  coming  Besson,  the  dispTaj  wilt  be 
finer  than  anything  of  Ike  luBd  that  ns 
erer  seen  in  this  quarter. 

It  ii  sad  to  think  how  manj  fine  pibnia  of 
the  Bealh  tribe,*  hare  perished  in  our  un- 
genial  soils  before  I  made  this  diaoorery. 


*  Tbii  nature]  order  includee  many  nnera,  amoBg 
which  are  Kalmia,  Aialea,  Rhodora,  RbododaDdroa, 
Epipea,  Androtnede,  Gaultnaria,  ArbnCna,  Prrola ;  bnt 
ttiere  are  manv  othff  ploota  not  behingiag  to  thla 
order,  that  require  a  alnuar  aoil,  aticb  aa  Balonlaa  di>> 

lea,    FriUitini    idCIUlT*     W„i.kwwn*  *fuu,1,u*     anJ  man,* 
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Many  years  ago,  Robert  Carr»  of  the  Bar- 1 
tram  Botanic  Garden,  near  Philadelphia, 
sent  me  a  large  Azalea  caUndulacea — called 
by  Pursh  "  the  handsomest  shrub  in  North 
America;*'  but  it  imbibed  the  poison,  and 
died  in  the  second  year  after  its  removal. 
I  have  now  one  of  the  same  kind,  which  has 
stood  in  a  border  of  selected  earth  four 
years ;  and  its  growth  in  the  last  season  was 
the  most  vigorous  of  all,  being  more  than 
eleven  feet,  if  we  count  the  length  of  all  th,e 
shoots.  Another  species  of  this  genus,  (A. 
pontica,)  with  yellow  flowers,  has  become  a 
robust  shrub,  and  to  all  appearance  quite  at 
home.  The  Ealmias  also  hold  their  own, 
after  a  trial  of  eight  years.  The  Purple 
Magnolia,  (M,  obovata,)  which  in  our  com- 
mon soil  was  sickly,  with  white  leaves  and 
some  dying  branches,  began  to  revive  soon 
after  it  was  set  in  lanrd  earth ;  and  acquired 
as  ^reen  a  leaf  as  perhaps  it  ever  wore  in 
China.  D.  T. 

GRSATnELD,  iBt  Month  24. 


LeaveB  for  Potatoa. 

Will  you  allow  a  plain  practical  man  to 
occupy  a  few  lines  in  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  your  excellent  paper,  on  a  sub- 
lect  not  often  alluded  to  in  our  agricultural 
journals  ? 

I  will  not  at  present  stop  to  unfold  the 
character  and  and  use  of  leaves  in  the  econ- 
omy of  vegetation ;  nor  will  I  attempt  to 
analyie  their  component  parts,  and  show 
their  immense  value  as  ennohers  of  the  scmI. 
At  some  future  time  I  may  undertake  this 
task. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of^farmers  to  the  use  of  leaves  in  the 
culture  of  potatos.  The  largest  crops  and 
the  best  potatos  I  ever  saw  grown,  were 
|>TOdueed  Dy  the  aid  of  leaves.  My  plan  is 
4hia: 

I  have  my  ground  spaded  up  and  well 
ralveriaed,  fitmi  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
m  depth»  and  raked  off  smoothly  on  the  top. 
I  then  cut  in  two,  Imigthwise,  the  laivest 
and  beat  seed  I  can  proettre»  and  lay  them 
^fn  the  top  of  the  ground  eight  mchea  apart^ 


in  rows  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  corer 
them  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep 
with  leaves.  It  is  best  to  put  the  leaves  on 
just  before  a  rain,  or  throw  some  loose 
brush  over  them,  which  may  be  removed 
when  they  are  settled  down,  so  that  the 
wind  will  not  blow  them  awav.  Ko  fur- 
ther attention  is  required  to  make  the  crop. 

When  the  potatos  are  wanted  for  summer 
use,  the  leaves  may  be  raised  and  the  best 
matured  tubers  taken  away  without  distur- 
bing those  not  yet  grown. 

The  largest,  most  mealy,  and  best  fla- 
vored potatos  I  have  eaten  were  raised  in 
this  way  ;  and  the  yield  is  so  great  as  to 
surpass  credulity,  except  with  those  who 
have  witnessed  it.  Try  it,  everybody.  It 
will  pay  you  thrice — first,  in  the  largeness 
of  your  crop  ;  secondly,  in  the  superiority 
of  your  pototos ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  im- 
provement of  your  soil.  It  is  best  adapted 
to  garden  culture,  but  mav  be  used  profit- 
ably in  the  field.  Now  is  the  time  to  gather 
and  preserve  the  leaves.  Stltanus. 

Mt.  Veriiom,  Poeey  Co.,  Ind. 


Heavy  Spade  ^vs.  Zdght  Fork. 

Little  stands  have  been  made  about  the 
farm  by  manufacturers,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  agricultural  gathering  at  Tiptree  to 
displav  such  tools  and  implements  as  are 
thougnt  worth  displaying.  The  stand  ia 
made  over  a  patch  of  the  hardest  soil,  a 
spade  is  taken,  and  it  is  found  that  with 
much  effort  it  is  simply  impossible  to  dig 
with  it  efficiently  in  soil  so  hard.  The  man 
then  takes  a  light  fork,  weighing  two  pounda 
less  than  the  agricultural  fork  commonly  put 
into  the  hands  of  laborers.  Its  five  narrow 
prongs  are  of  cast  steel,  and  it  is  completed 
of  one  solid  piece  without  joint  or  weld. 
With  this  fork  the  man  proceeds  to  dig  with 
wonderful  (acihij  the  heavy  stony  soil.  The 
proiuBs  of  such  forks  yield  }rface  to  the  s  taiiee» 
and  bend  round  them»  loosening  the  aoQ, 
springing  instantly^  when  withdrawn,  into 
their  original  form. 

A  match  was  on  one  occasion  tried  he* 
tween  two  worknMn,  one  of  whoa  used  Um 
old-fstthioned,  rigid,  and  broad-bladed  UaA^ 
the  other  used  one  of  these  liffht  implementa 
(Winton  Parkes^  they  are  culed)  with  nmr« 
row  lanes  of  elaslie  steel.  The  man  with 
the  light  lark  earned  foor  aUUii^  vhite 
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t^e  other  was  earning  two  sbillbgs  and  three 
pence,  and  the  heavy  fork  after  the  match 
required  an  ontlaj  of  sixpence  for  repairs. 
The  sayings  in  repairs  and  renovation  pay  for 
the  light  fork  several  times  in  the  coarse  of 
a  year,  and  in  labor  the  saving  is  so  great, 
that  a  man  using  this  fork  is  said  to  lift — by 
the  savins'  of  two  pounds  in  each  effort — 
five  tons  less  in  the  course  of  a  day's  work 
than  his  old-fashioned  neighbor.  Some  of 
these  forks  are  made  still  lighter  for  the  use 
of  children,  who  can  earn  good  day  wages 
by  the  use  of  them  at  twelve-inch  trench- 
ing. These  forks  were  regarded  as  play- 
thmgs  by  the  men  when  they  were  first 
brought  to  Tiptree,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  whoever  could  get  one  of  them  to  use 
was  saved  twenty  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
was  able  to  perform  his  work  more  thor- 
oughly than  it  could  otherwise  be  done. 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  room  for  Young 
Agriculture  to  display  its  brains,  even  upon 
a  pitchfork. — Dickens^  Household  Words, 


Red  Pepper. 

0ns  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  in  hy- 
giene is  red  penper.  Especially  in  warm 
countries  has  it  been  considered  invaluable 
as  a  stimulant  and  auxiliary  in  digestion. 
Among  the  Spanish  and  French  races  it  is 
used  iu  the  largest  quantities,  and  they  in- 
variably enjoy  most  excellent  health.  Of 
late,  particularly  since  the  cholera  visited 
our  state,  our  planters  have  begun  to  dis- 
cover the  virtues  of  this  vegetable,  and 
mingle  large  quantities  of  it  with  the  food  of 
their  negroes.  Considerable  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  selection  and  cultivation 
of  the  best  kinds  of  pepper.  Among  those 
who  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  this 
vegetable  is  that  admirable  planter,  and  ex- 
ceedingly practical  gentleman,  Col.  Maunsel 
White,  Uie  proprietor  of  "Deer  Range," 
eommonly  known  as  the  model  sugar  plan- 
tation. Col.  White  has  introduced  the  cele- 
brated tobacco  red  pep])er,  the  very  strong* 
est  of  all  peppers,  of  which  he  has  cultivated 
a  large  quantity,  with  a  view  of  supplying 
his  neighbors,  and  diffusing  it  through  the 
•tate.  The  tobacco  pepper  yields  a  small 
led  pod,  less  than  an  meh  m  length,  and 
longitwUnal  in  shape.  It  is  exceedingly 
hot,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  il  is  suffi- 
cient to  pepper  a  large  dish  of  food.    Owing 


to  its  oleaginous  character.  Col.  White  found 
it  impossible  to  preserve  it  by  drying ;  but 
by  pouring  strong  vinegar  on  it  after 
boiling,  he  has  made  a  sauce  or  pepper  de- 
coction of  it,  which  possesses  in  a  most  con* 
centrated  and  intense  form,  all  the  qualities 
of  the  vegetable.  A  single  drop  of  this 
sauce  will  flavor  a  whole  plate  of  soup  or 
other  food.  The  use  of  a  decoction  like 
this,  particularly  in  preparing  the  food  for 
laboring  persons,  would  be  found  exceed- 
ingly l^neficial  in  a  relaxing  climate  like 
this.  Col.  White  has  not  had  a  single  case 
of  cholera  among  his  large  gang  of  negroes 
since  that  disease  appeared  in  the  South* 
He  attributes  this  to  the  free  use  of  this  valr 
uable  agent. — Ifew  Orleans  Delta. 


Pruning  Roses. 

Thk  following  remarks  on  pruning  will,  I 
trust,  prove  instructive  to  the  young  rose 
grower.  As  regards  the  time  for  pruning 
some  recommend  autumn  or  winter,  while 
others  advise  its  being  done  in  the  beginning 
of  March.  I,  as  well  as  most  rose  growers» 
like  the  latter  season  best.  By  winter  prun- 
ing, the  buds  break  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  and  are  almost  sure  to  be  cut  off  by 
late  frosts  in  March.  Pruning  effects  two 
objects :  it  makes  compact,  handsome  trees, 
free  from  weak  shoots  and  dead  wood,  and 
it  increases  the  amount  of  floral  beauty 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is 
susceptible  of  three  divisions — first,  long ; 
second,  moderate ;  and  third,  close  pruning. 
Long  prunmg  is  employed  for  all  strong, 
vigorous,  free  growing  kinds.  The  conse- 
quence of  vigorous  growing  roses  being 
close  pruned  is,  that  it  will  make  a  quantity 
of  strong  shoots,  generally  springing  from 
the  crown  close  to  the  stock,  and  very  likely 
no  flower  during  the  whole  year— at  all 
events,  not  until  Tate  in  autumn. 

The  proper  plan  is,  to  leave  from  five  to 
eight  strong  shoots,  placed  as  regularly  ai 
possible ;  to  cut  them  back,  so  as  to  have 
four  or  five  buds  of  last  year's  wood,  and 
then  carefully  to  prune  away  all  weak  and 
dead  branches,  lloses  do  not  flower  well  ia 
the  center  of  the  bush,  and  therefore  Uiat 

Sart  should  be  well  thinned  out,  leaving  the 
ranches  as  free  of  each  other  as  possible. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  right  to  out  into 
the  bush  below  the  preceding  year's  wood ; 
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but  when  the  tree  beccmes  old,  it  is  neces- 
sary now  and  then  to  cut  away  a  portion  of 
the  old  wood,  which  becomes  clubbed ;  and 
this  applies  more  or  less  to  all  rose-trees. 
It  should  be  removed  with  a  nice  small  saw, 
and  the  wound  afterward  smoothed  over  with 
the  pruning-knife.  These  remarks  apply  to 
most  of  the  Hybrid  Chinas  and  Hybrid  Bour- 
bons, also  some  of  the  Hybrid  Provence, 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  Bourbons. 

Moderate  pruning  consists  in  using  the 
knife  more  freely  than  in  the  former  case  ; 
in  leaving  but  two  eyes  of  last  year's  wood, 
and  in  carefully  training  the  branches,  so  as 
to  make  the  head  round  and  compact.  As 
roses  that  require  moderate  pruning  have  a 
greater  natural  tendency  to  flower  than  those 
of  the  last  mentioned  class,  a  little  inatten- 
tion is  not  so  injurious  to  them.  Under  this 
head  may  be  enumerated  the  greater  part  of 
our  newest  and  best  roses,  including  the 
Moss,  Gallica,  Damask,  Hybrid  Damask, 
Perpetual,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons. 

The  third  method,  or  close  pruning  sys- 
tem, is  used  for  those  roses  whicn  are  termed 
dwarf  growers,  or  that  make  but  little  wood. 
This  class  is  not  numerous  in  comparison 
with  the  others,  but  it  contains  many  of  the 
brightest  gems  of  the  rosary.  They  succeed 
better  on  dwarf  stock,  than  on  those  of  four 
or  five  feet  in  hight.  In  some  cases  they  are 
shy  growers,  and  apt  to  overflower  their 
strength.  This  is  obviated  by  close  pruning, 
as  the  strongest  shoots  come  from  the  crown ; 
and  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  grower  to  get 
wood  of  this  class,  the  last  year's  shoots 
should  be  cut  away  pretty  freely.  Under 
this  head  may  be  classed  a  few  of  the  best 
Moss  Roses,  and  many  Hybrid  Perpetual?, 
Damask  Perpetuals,  and  some  of  the  Bour- 
bon tribe.  A  few  words  on  Yellow-brier 
roses,  and  I  hftve  done.  Roses  of  this  class 
are  peculiar  in  their  flowering,  and  therefore 
require  peculiar  pruning.  They  are  early 
bloomers,  and  make  no  wood  previous  to 
flowering.  They  generally  put  forth  the 
leaf  and  the  bud  about  the  same  time  ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  aft  much  as  possible 
4>f  last  year's  wood  be  retained,  particularly 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  from  whence  most 
of  the  flowers  proceed.  The  method  that 
must  be  pursued  in  order  to  get  as  much 
flowering  wood  as  possible,  is  not  to  prune 
them  when  other  roses  are  pruned,  but 


shortly  after  they  have  done  flowering,  lear* 
ing  three  or  four  branches  a  little  shortened. 
The  rest  must  be  cut  well  back,  when  thej 
will  make  good  flowering  wood  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  and  ripen  it  well.— Jl  Mc- 
Arddl,  in  Beck's  Flwist. 


tm  — 


Sugar  Oom. 

Iv  the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Piatt,  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wisconsin,  recom- 
mends Sweet  Com  as  very  superior  for  fat- 
tening hogs.  He  has,  from  iNew  Jersey,  a 
large  sort  of  it,  as  large  as  the  common  eight 
rowed  com.  We  think  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  is  right ;  sugar,  in  food,  being 
an  element  in  the  formation  of  fat.  The 
Patent  Office  Report,  1845,  thus  speaks  of 
it— *"  Sweet  com  appears  like  an  unripe 
grain.  Its  origin  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  New  England  anterior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable 
variety  of  com;  containing  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  phosphates  (bone- 
forming  materials,)  and  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  and  gum,  with  but  little  starch. 

"  Its  excellence  as  food  in  a  green  state  is 
well  known  and  appreciated.  There  is 
double  the  amount  of  phosphates  in  the 
sweet  com  as  in  the  Tuscarora.  A  crcm  of 
sweet  com  will  take  up  twice  as  much  of  the 
phosphates  as  the  other  variety,  ard  conse- 
quently, will  sooner  exhaust  the  soil  of  them ; 
and  also,  if  the  soil  is  deficient,  will  require 
more  phosphates  (bones)  to  be  added." 
This  is  an  important  consideration ;  for  while 
the  phosphates  are  the  most  requisite  inor- 
ganic elements  of  all  our  grains,  they  are 
naturally  the  least  plentiful,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  restore. — Faarmsr^s  Companion. 

Bpeoisl  Mamtres. 

Mr.  Shilltngsbt,  of  Clinton,  New  Jeney, 
exhibited  some  ears  of  White  Flint  Con 
at  the  Farmers*  Club,  New  York  city.  TUs 
is  part  of  a  crop  of  178  bushels  of  ears  te 
the  acre.  The  land  had  been  treated  wiOi 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  applied  witli  the 
seed  in  the  hill.  It  was  said  to  be  an  ave- 
rage specimen  of  the  entire  crop,  whieb 
measured  85  bushels  of  shelied  com  to  thn 
acre.  By  means  of  the  same  manure,  Mr« 
Shillingsby  raised  900  bushels  of  earrots 
one  acre. 


}t  Sinrqarb. 


VIRBTARD    OALB 

In  tbe  brief  direetiona  giren  last  month, 
slmoat  everything  was  suggested  tb&t  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hare  performed  during  this 
month  of  winds  ;  and  if  the  work  hare  not 
been  already  performed,  no  time  should  now 
be  lost  in  completing  the  preparations  for 
spring  there  indicated. 

Trenching — Formed  plantations  should  be 
completed  as  soon  as  practicable ;  but  that 
portion  of  the  gronnd  which  was  prepared 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  bo  as  to 
hare  been  exposed  to  the  meliorating  influ- 
ences of  the  frost,  will  be  found  to  be  in 
much  better  condition  at  the  planting  sea- 
eon. 

Culthffa — If  not  all  prepared,  should  be 
earefnlly  honsed  in  a  cellar  so  soon  as  taken 
from  the  rines,  and  immediately  cut  up  into 
lengths  and  buried,  so  at  to  avoid  entirely 
the  drying  winds  of  this  month. 

Nurstry. — The  plants  which  are  to  be  set 
or  asld,  ahonld  be  early  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  easorted,  tied  in  bundles  and  headed 
in  carefully,  to  be  ready  for  delivery  or  car- 
rying to  the  new  plantation  without  ex- 
posure. 


AvTBB  ordering  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Western  Horticultural  Review,  a  subscriber 


ITDAR    FOR    MARCH. 

at  MarUnsrille,  Indiana,  writes  as  follow! 
respecting  his  rineyard  : — 

Mb.  Editob  : — You  desire  me  to  write  to 
you  in  relation  to  my  grapes.  I  have  but  a 
small  vineyard,  containing  I  ,B00  vines  of  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella;  of  which  the  former 
does  exceedingly  well,  but  the  latter  is  too 
soft  and  delicate  for  our  climate.  My  soQ 
is  a  warm,  deep,  sandy  loam,  with  a  ftdr 
south  and  south-east  exposure.  My  mode  df 
training  is  the  pyramidal  atyle,  which  I  de> 
rived  from  the  Vine- dresser's  Manual,  by 
Theibant  de  Bemeand. 

In  the  year  1849,  my  vines  yielded  l,2O0 
gallons  of  wine,  which  was  the  best  wine 
year  I  have  had  since  my  vines  hare  been 
old  enough  to  hear ;  they  are  now  ten  yean 
of  age. 

Last  year  I  had  no  grapes  at  all.  In  tht 
first  place,  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter 
killed  the  most  of  the  buds,  and  a  frost  on 
the  20th  of  May  killed  the  balance  of  the 
young  growth.  Yet  I  have  a  fine  prospect 
for  Catawba  grapes  this  season,  if  do  further 
damage  befall  them. 

My  grapes  rot  more  or  less  every  year, 
and  the  best  prerentire  I  have  found  is  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  perfectly  firm 
and  level,  so  that  all  the  surplus  water  can 
flow  away ;  also  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
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weeds  with  a  sharp  hoe,  bj  scraping  lightly 
OTer  the  soil.  This  is  to  be  done  after  the 
grapes  are  formed.  J.  D. 

Remarks. — This  is  indeed  a  tremendous 
crop  ;  for  though  we  are  not  told  the  amount 
of  land  occupied,  it  may  be  assumed  at  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre,  which  would  make  the 
crop  equal  to  eighteen  hundred  gallons  per 
acre.'  Let  us  hope  that  our  successful*  rival 
m  this  interesting  culture  will  continue  to 
reap  a  rich  reward  for  his  exertions,  and  that 
he  will  favor  the  readers  with  further  ac- 
counts of  his  methods — perhaps  he  will  ex- 
plain the  pyramidal  method  of  training. — Ed. 


Letter  from  F.  A.  Bffilcliauz. 

Vausial,  near  Pantoite,  Oct.  27, 18Si2. 

Messrs,  Buchanan  and  Longwcrih, 

at  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Sirs  :— ^t  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
learn  from  Mr.  Lea,  that  you  are  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cincinnati,  and  that  success  crowns 
your  efforts  in  that  interesting  branch  of 
agriculture.  In  the  village  to  which,  since 
our  great  revolution  of  February,  1848,  I 
have  retired,  the  vine  culture  has  been  prac- 
ticed from  time  immemorial ;  but  it  is  too 
near  the  range  where  too  low  a  temperature 
is  often  an  obstacle  to  good  success.  The 
wine  which  they  maJce  here  almost  always 
becomes  bad.  It  is  sour,  and  can  be  kept 
•nly  about  three  years. 

When  I  came  to  this  place,  I  owned  some 
vineyards  in  the  neighborhood.  I  found  the 
eultore  of  the  vine  (in  which  I  had  never 
before  engaged)  was  attended  with  great 
eost,  and  that  the  heaviest  of  the  expenses 
was  that  of  stakes  to  support  the  shoots. 
To  furnish  an  arpent  (three-fourths  of  an 
acre)  with  them,  cost  from  750  to  1,000 
francs,  (from  160  to  SOO  dollars,)  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  wood — oak,  or  willow 
and  poplar.      For  the  half  of  France  the 


use  of  stakes  is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
has  resulted  from  my  eflforts,  that  lines  of 
wire  can  be  very  usefully  and  cheaply  sub- 
stituted. If  the  wire  is  annealed,  it  will 
only  rust  the  £rst  year,  and  a  little  during 
the  second ;  after  that,  none  at  all.  It  will 
then  last  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  while 
wood  will  only  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years, 
according  to  quality.  The  employment  of 
wire  to  sustain  the  low  vines  is  of  immense 
advantage.  It  accelerates  the  ripening  of 
the  grape,  prevents  disease,  is  infinitely  more 
economical,  is  easily  placed,  etc.  All  these 
advantages,  however,  are  set  forth  in  the 
pamphlet  which  I  have  the  honor  to  send 
you. 

Since  publishing  this  pamphlet,  I  have 
carried  my  method  to  perfection.  I  now 
dispense  with  the  reel  there  mentioned  and 
represented  in  the  plate.  After  the  vintage^ 
I  detach  the  wire,  lay  it  on  the  ground,  and 
then,  instead  of  using  the  reel,  wind  the 
wire  of  each  line  around  a  wooden  roller, 
about  eighteen  inches  long  and  from  two  to 
three  inches  thick,  having  as  many  of  these 
rollers  as  there  are  ranges  of  vines. 

My  memorial  above  mentioned  will  ex- 
plain everything  relating  to  this  new  method 
of  supporting  vine  shoots.  It  has  been  found 
so  important  and  so  advantageous,  that 
under  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe. 
I  publicly  received  a  gold  medal,  by  order 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Con* 
merce,  as  a  recompense  for  my  discovery. 
This  medal  I  will  send  to  you,  in  order, 
gentlemen,  that  you  will  offer  it  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Cincinnati,  to  be  de* 
posited  in  their  archives,  if  they  are  willing, 
to  remain  there  as  a  testimony  of  my  re- 
spect, and  of  the  wishes  I  entertain  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  vine  culture  in  your  state. 
I  will  also  send  some  seed  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful kind  of  vine,  the  clusters  of  which  are  of 
a  violet  color.    It  is  a  very  good  table  grape^ 
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and  ripens  a  little  later  than  the  Chasselos. 
— Mr.  J.  Lea  has  informed  me  that  you  cul* 
tivate,  for  making  vine,  a  kind  of  grape 
irhich  grows  naturally  in  the  woods,  desig- 
nated, I  think,  by  the  name  of  Summer 
grape ;  that  the  wine  you  obtain  from  it  is 
Tery  good.* 

In  this  connection  I  should  make  a  re- 
mark. It  is  this :  My  father,  who  observed 
and  studied  the  vegetation  of  your  country, 
as  a  botanist,  has  said  that  all  the  wild  vines 
that  he  observed  wore  dioecious — that  is  to 
say,  had  separate  sexual  organs,  the  male 
and  female  flowers  being  always  separate, 
and  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  vines  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  united  in  the  same  flowers. 
If  this  is  the  case,  you  ought  to  have  in 
your  vineyards  some  stocks  that  never  bear 
firuit.  This  disadvantage  should  be  over- 
come by  grafting.  The  graft  of  the  vine 
should  be  inserted  into  the  root,  rather  than 
into  the  wood  of  the  stock. 

I  shall  be  very  happy,  gentlemen,  to  hear 
of  the  continuance  of  your  happy  success. 
Tour  very  humble  servant, 

F.  Andre  Michaux. 

.  Messrs.  Michaux,  father  and  son,  were 
in  this  country  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  the  botanist  was  struck  with 
the  male  blossoms  and  the  unfruitful  vines 
that  are  frequently  found  in  the  woods ;  but 
a  closer  examination  is  needed  to  satisfy  us 
that  there  is  any  vine  of  the  opposite,  or 
pistillate  character.  The  wild  grape  is  some- 
times irregularly  dioBcious.-**£D. 


Croton  Point  Vineyard. 

All  have  heard  of  the  boasted  success  of 
Dr.  Underhill,  who  now  supplies  the  New 
York  market  with  luscious  grapes.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  vineyard  is  taken  from 

*  Mr.  Miehauz  mutt  have  misundentood  Mr.  Lea 
•s  to  the  Summer  grape  being  the  variety  oaed  in  our 
vinejrards;  aait  is  well  known  the  Catawba  occupies 
|he  ohiat'  i»Iaoe.--£o.  R£vtvw. 


Solon  Eobinsoo's  last  Plow.  We  in  tb^ 
West  cannot  agree  with  Solon  in  thinking 
the  Isabella  the  best  grape. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  for  the  New 
York  market  has  become  an  important 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.  The  lar** 
gcst  vineyard  in  the  state  of  New  York  i9 
that  of  Dr.  Underhill,  to  which  we  made  a 
visit  in  the  midst  of  the  picking  season.  This 
vineyard  is  two  miles  above  Sing  Sing,  and 
about  thirty  miles  frem  New  York,  upon  a 
narrow  point  of  land  called  Croton  Point, 
projecting  about  a  a  mile  and  a-half  into  the 
Hudson  from  the  eastern  shore — ^the  Tappan 
Sea  below,  and  Haverstraw  Bay  above — ^the 
highest  part  of  the  land  being  near  the  west* 
em  extremity,  and  elevated  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  river ;  the  base  or  neck  adjoining 
the  main  land  is  scarcely  above  spring  tides. 
The  point  in  its  widest  part  may  be  about 
two  hundred  rods;  the  central  portion  is 
quite  level-^soil,  a  sandy  gravelly  foam,  with 
portions  of  clayey  loam.  The  slopes,  which 
in  places  are  very  steep,  are  quite  gravelly. 
In  fact  one  portion  of  the  vineyard  is  upon 
round  from  which  S0,000  loads  of  gravel, 
cutting  down  the  brow  of  the  hill  eighteen 
eet,^  have  been  carted  away  to  fill  up  an 
adjoming  swamp. 

The  vines  upon  the  slopes  have  a  south- 
eastern exposure ;  those  upon  the  table  land 
are  considerably  protected  by  a  belt  of  for- 
est trees  along  the  north-western  shore.—* 
One  of  the  divisions  upon  the  flat,  with  a 
soil  apparently  the  most  clayey,  which  was 
almost  surrounded  by  forest  and  apple  trees, 
gave  the  first  ripe  fruit,  beating  the  warm 
hill-side  by  several  days.  Grapes  can  be 
grown  below  the  Highlands  upon  any  soil 
except  one  suitable  for  making  orick ;  and  if 
that  was  properly  drained,  particularly  with 
cobble  stones  under  each  one  of  the  vines, 
the  stiffest  clay  need  not  be  excepted.  A 
vineyard  must  be  well  drained,  or  on  very 
dry  soil;  and  above  the  Highlands,  only 
planted  upon  southern  slopes.  Lime,  in  some 
form,  is  mdispensable  ;  phosphate  of  lime, 
principally  used  in  the  form  of  bone-dust, 
beinff  the  best  manure  the  doctor  has  ever 
applied.  Gtiano  he  has  found  a  great  pro* 
meter  of  the  rapid  growth  of  wood,  and 
accordin:^  to  his  theory,  too  rapid.  The 
probability  is,  he  used  it  too  freely  ;  if  appli« 
ed  in  smallel*  qtiantities,  our  opinion  is,  it 
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will  be  found  the  cheapest  and  best  manure 
in  the  world  for  the  vine-dresser. 

Upon  putting  down  a  youn^  vineyard,  the 
doctor  applies  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  of 
bone-dust.  For  manure,  he  makes  a  com- 
post of  swamp-muck,  woods-mold,  rich  loam, 
sods,  weeds,  leaves,  grape-cuttings,  etc.,  with 
stable  manure,  urine,  or  yard  draining,  and 
potash.  He  has  applied  large  quantities  of 
clay  to  his  lighter  soil — ^in  one  instance,  five 
hundred  loads  to  the  acre ;  but  this  he  thinks 
an  excess.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  great- 
ly improved  when  grown  upon  suitable  soil ; 
grapes  grown  upon  wet,  or  rich  bottom  land, 
bear  no  comparison  in  point  of  excellence  of 
flavor  with  those  grown  upon  a  dry  gravel, 
or  rocky  knoll,  well  prepared  and  properly 
cultivated.  In  fact,  it  is  the  art  of  cultiva- 
tion which  has  improved  the  Isabella  grape, 
and  made  it  so  much  sweeter  and  more  deli- 
cate than  it  was  when  first  known  among  us. 
It  is  now  almost  entirely  free  from  musk  ; 
and  for  productiveness  and  good  table  qual- 
ities, it  is  yet  unsuspassed  m  this  latitude. 
The  Catawba  is  more  spicy,  but  neither  so 
productive  nor  so  hardy  as  the  Isabella,  nor 
18  it  quite  so  sweet. 

Dr.  Underbill  has  experimented  with  a 
great  many  kinds  of  foreign  and  domestic 
grapes,  until  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Isabella  is  the  only  kind  which 
can  be  cultivated  in  open  vineyards  profita- 
bly and  securely.  In  seasons  like  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  true  the  Catawba  comes  to  full  per- 
fection ;  but  in  about  one  year  out  of  three 
this  variety  does  not  ripen  perfectly.  This 
is  a  serious  objection  to  the  latter  in  our  cli- 
mate, as  he  thinks  unripe  grapes  are  the 
most  unhealthy,  and  fully  ripe  ones  the  most 
healthy  of  all  the  autumnal  fruits. 

He  has  about  thirty  acres  in  vines,  three- 
fourths  of  which,  we  should  judge,  are  Isa- 
bella; the  remainder  Catawba,  Alexander, 
Korton's  Seedlings  or  Lady  Grape,  Early 
Black  or  York  Madeira,  Croton  Cluster,  a 
new  seedling  which  promises  to  be  a  good 
wine  grape,  and  a  few  other  experimental 
sorts. 

Nearly  all  the  ground  in  these  vineyards 
has  been  trenched  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep  ;  but  of  late  Dr.  U.  has  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent practice  in  preparing  his  ground, 
which  is  much  cheaper,  and  so  far  appears 
to  answer  nearly  as  good  a  purpose.  He 
runs  a  turning  plow,  fourteen  inches  deep. 


following  with  a  subsoil  plow,  about  tba 
same  depth .  Upon  land  naturally  dry  enough 
not  to  require  under-draining,  this  plan  will 
save  great  expense ;  trenching  with  spades 
being  a  very  laborious  undertaking.  Plants 
should  be  two  to  four  years  old  when  set, 
and  the  rows  generally  about  five  or  six  feel 
apart,  the  vines  in  the  row  the  same  distance 
apart — some  of  his  plats  have  only  750  vines 
to  the  acre.  In  the  Cincinnati  vineyards 
2,600  vines  per  acre  are  sometimes  grown, 
the  rows  only  four  feet  apart.  Some  of  the 
doctor's  rows  are  nine  feet  apart ;  but  that 
he  considers  a  waste  of  ground,  the  vines 
not  requiring  all  the  space,  and  nothing  else 
can  be  profitably  grown  between  them  after 
they  attain  their  full  size.  It  is  common  in 
a  young  vineyard  to  plant  com,  potatos, 
turnips,  etc.,  for  two  or  three  years.  From 
such  crops  he  has  made,  with  scarcely  any 
more  labor  than  would  have  been  devoted 
to  the  vines,  forty-eight  bushels  of  com  or 
100  bushels  of  potatos ;  and  in  other  instan* 
ces,  twenty  large  loads  of  turnips ;  the  bone 
manure  materially  benefiting  the  crops. 

Trellising  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  vines  are  planted.  At  each  end  of  the 
row,  say  one  to  two  hundred  yards  apart, 
a  chestnut  post,  of  eight  inches  diameter  is 
planted,  four  feet  in  the  ground,  and  six  or 
seven  above.  The  intermediate  posts  are 
not  quite  so  large,  and  not  always  so  deeply 
set.  They  are  of  the  same  durable  timber, 
and  will  last  thirty  years,  or  more  probably. 
They  are  set  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  apart, 
supporting  three  lines  of  No.  1 1  wire,  attach- 
ed by  nails.  The  first  wire  is  three  to  four 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  space  above 
equally  divided— some  lines  of  posts  being 
seven  feet  high. 

The  cost  of  posts  average  about  twenty 
cents  each,  and  trellising  an  acre,  $260  to 
$300.  His  first  trellising  was  done  with 
swamp  cedar  posts,  not  so  large  nor  so  long. 

CultivcUUm, — Light  plows  or  cultivators 
which  will  stir  the  r%oil  three  to  six  inches 
deep,  are  used  early  in  the  spring,  and  kept 
going  until  the  fruit  is  perfected ;  the  rale 
being,  if  you  wish  to  make  good  grapes,  the 
more  idr  and  sunshine  turned  under  and 
mixed  with  the  soil,  tl\e  better  will  be  the 
crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  no 
matter  how  much  the  surface  roots  are  bro- 
ken, and  with  this  conatant  stirring  of  the 
soil,  it  matters  but  little  how  dry  the  season 
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is.  In  fact,  grapes  esn  stand  a  greater  drought 
than  any  other  crop,  and  are»  perhaps,  more 
easily  injured  by  excessive  wet  seasons  than 
other  fruits,  or  products  of  the  farm  or  gar- 
den. 

Spare  the  knife  and  spoil  the  grapes,  may 
be  adopted  by  all  vine-dressers,  as  a  stand- 
ing rule.  Dr.  U.  does  not  trim  the  leaves, 
to  let  in  sun  and  light  to  perfect  all  the 
bunches  set,  but  he  trims  the  bunches ;  sac* 
rificing  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
from  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  all  then  on 
the  vines.  This  increases  the  size  of  those 
remaining,  and  greatly  adds  to  their  sweet- 
ness. Where  grapes  are  grown  for  sale, 
-with  a  view  to  the  greatest  profit,  without 
reference  to  qudity,  this  excessive  pruning 
of  bunches  should  not  be  adopted.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Dr. 
Underhill  for  many  years,  to  make  his  vine- 
yard profitable  by  producing  fruit  of  supe- 
rior excellence,  which  would  sell  for  a  high 
price  as  soon  as  its  reputation  became  well 
established  in  the  New  York  market.  In 
this  he  has  been  fully  successful.  His  vine- 
yards are  so  much  more  profitable  than  a 


very  handsome  orchard  of  winter  pippin  ap- 
ples, he  regrets  having  planted  it ;  and  has 
m  another  case,  demolished  a  number  of 
fine  large  apple-trees  on  account  of  their 
proximity  and  injury  to  the  vineyard. 

The  only  advantage  possessed  by  this  ]o> 
cation  of  the  Croton  Point  vineyard,  over 
many  other  places  in  Westchester  county, 
i9  in  being  nearly  surrounded  by  water, 
which  acts  in  some  degree  as  a  safeguard 
against  frost 

The  gathering  of  grapes,  either  for  wine 
or  market,  requires  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment, which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
practice.  At  first,  only  here  and  there  can 
be  found  a  bunch  fully  ripe,  although  to  an 
unpracticed  eye,  all  appear  so.  Bunches 
should  be  cut,  not  pulled,  from  the  vines, 
and  laid  carefully  in  baskets,  and  carried  by 
hand  or  on  a  spring  cart  to  the  sorting  room. 
Beneficial  as  sunshine  is  for  grapes  on  the 
vine,  they  should  never  be  much  exposed  to 
it  after  they  are  gathered,  particularly  if 
fully  ripe  ;  and  they  never  should  be  taken 
from  the  vines  in  a  wet  day  nor  while  the 
dew  is  on. 


3&mtlhnnns. 
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Mr.  Editor  : — ^My  pen  was  called  into  re- 
quisition for  you  last  month  ;  but  finding  the 
field  partly  occupied  by  another,  I  have 
held  back,  hoping  to  see  him  fill  the  post 
with  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  us  read- 
ers. 

The  opening  year  brought  us  in  another 

welcome  visitant  from  you ;  which  we  greet 
with  pleasure  and  open  with  interest,  well 
assured  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  in 
our  search  for  instruction  in  some  branch  of 
oar  favorite  pursuit.  We  are  well  pleased 
to  learn  firom  your  pages,  that  the  prospect 
before  us  is  cheered  by  the  increasing 
interest  shown  by  the  friends  and  lovers  of 
fruits  and  flowers.    This  must  and  should 


be  so,  and  is  manifested  by  the  increasing 
number  of  serials  devoted  to  rural  affairs, 
each  disseminating  valuable  knowledge. 
Every  horticultural  show  of  plants,  fruits, 
and  flowers  will  improve  the  taste  of  some, 
and  awaken  in  others,  the  hitherto  dormant 
spark  in  breasts  which  could  not  conceive 
that  simple  flowers  could  contribute  so  much 
happiness.  The  inquirer  then  feels  that 
more  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  plants 
is  necessary  ;  and  horticultural  information 
is  eagerly  sought,  where  it  can  best  b0 
found,  in  just  such  a  serial  as  this  of  yours, 
to  keep  the  inquirer  posted  up  in  the  cur* 
rent  literature,  and  indicate  the  sources  of 
standard  information.    Besides,  your  West* 
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ern  work  applies  especially  to  our  wants 
and  our  means  and  methods. 

All  who  hare  ever  traversed  the  Alle- 
ghanies  in  midsummer,  and  witnessed  the 
splendid  show  of  beautiful  flowers  which 
the  Rhododendrons  and  Ealmias  nerer  fail 
to  present,  will  read  with  interest  the  direc- 
tions for  their  culture  given  by  the  venera- 
ble D.  Thomas,  of  New  York.  By  means 
of  the  judicious  selection  and  preparation  of 
the  soil  he  recommends,  they  may  have  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  reviving  the  enjoy- 
ment of  previous  impressions  of  nature,  re- 
ceived from  the  natural  visions  of  this  beau- 
tiful class  of  plants. 

In  the  January  Number,  your  attention 
was  directed  to  the  embellishment  of 
grounds  by  the  introduction  of  evergreens 
and  other  native  forest  trees,  many  of  which 
have  been  too  long  overlooked  by  planters 
of  trees,  in  the  rage  for  foreign  introduc- 
tions. The  expression,  "our  American 
evergreens  are  superb,"  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated,  and  I  am  truly  glad  they 
are  now  receiving  their  just  meed  of 
praise.  Look  at  our  upright  Pines,  and  the 
still  more  beautiful  Hemlocks,  with  grace- 
fully drooping  branches.  Let  us  thus 
try  first  our  own  native  productions,  and 
when  our  grounds  shall  be  well  provided 
with  the  proper  and  natural  tenants  of  the 
soil,  fiA  in,  and  use  for  effective  contrast 
and  combination  the  imported  foreigner. 
But,  alas !  how  few  of  our  noble  trees  do 
we  find  in  the  nurseries,  to  enable  us  to  do 
such  patriotic  planting ! 

Pomology. — The  fruit  report  from  Ken- 
tucky is  characterised  by  that  plain  good 
sense,  and  shrewd,  clear  observations,  that 
mark  everything  from  its  author.  I  am 
glad  you  have  reproduced  the  Fruit  Lists  of 
the  Amerban  Pomological  Society,  an  insti- 
tution which  is  destined  to  do  great  good  in 
sifting  the  very  extended  indices  of  the  sys- 


tematio  fruit  books  and  catalogues  of  nur- 
serymen. Let  us  hope  that  the  state  fruit 
committees  will  be  judiciously  filled  up  by 
the  respective  chairmen,  and  that  their  re* 
ports  in  1 854  will  be  replete  with  invalua* 
ble  information.  What  do  you  think  of 
French  Pears  ?  Your  outlines  from  M.  Leroy 
are  magnificent,  and  with  the  accompanying 
descriptions,  make  one's  mouth  water  as  the 
echos  of  "rich,  vinous,  buttery,  and  melt- 
ing," pass  through  the  cerebrum. 

The  Garden, — Thank  you  will  many  a 
poor  wight,  for  that  article  on  the  Seed 
Trade  you  have  republished.  It  is  too  bad 
that  we  must  be  continually  cheated  hj 
the  seedsmen.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  consider 
them  all  scamps ;  they  are  among  us,  and 
of  us — our  neighbors  and  friends.  Caa 
they  not  find  honest  wholesale  dealers  from. 
whom  to  obtain  their  supplies  ?  If  not,  it 
is  high  time  that  some  of  our  market  gar- 
deners should  associate  themselves  f^r  tlie 
purpose  of  producing  their  own  seeds,  and 
supplying  the  surplus  to  the  trade.  It  is 
understood  that  such  an  arrangement  baa 
been  established  in  the  Eastern  cities. 

The  Vineyard. — The  grape  report  of  Dr. 
Mosher  will  be  read  eagerly  by  those 
who  are  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  the 
numerous  trials  of  different  grapes  made  bj 
Mr.  Longworth.  Many  were  much  amused 
with  the  apostrophe,  "  0  Nicholas  !  great 
leader  of  the  vine-dressers  I"  Well,  honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.  It  is  right  that  his 
name  should  be  associated  with  your  Re- 
view, identified  with  it  as  it  is,  and  handed 
down  to  future  generations  as  the  friend  of 
Horticulture  whose  liberality  encouraged 
the  work — without  whom,  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose it  would  never  have  existed. 

Meteorology. — ^I  am  glad  you  assign  aa 
important  place  to  this  very  important  sub* 
ject  of  the  natural  history  of  our  globe. 
Climatic  influences  must  exert  a  most  pov-^ 
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erful  influence  upon  plants.      Dr.  Engel- 
mann's  and  Mr.  Lea's  tables  arc  invaluable. 

Ah»  here  comes  the  February  Number ! 
which  shall  receive  a  passing  notice,  because 
it  has  points  about  it  to  admire.  Imprtmus: 
I  like  the  Frontispiece — a  very  prettj,  neat 
and  commodious  house  ;  and  the  short  des- 
cription of  the  plan  of  Evergreen  Hamlet 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  method  in  which 
citizens  may  very  cheaply  and  pleasantly 
become  participants  in  the  delights  of  rural 
enjoyment.  The  pomological  department 
of  this  Number  is  quite  extended,  but  full  of 
practical  interest.  Your  Coopers  and  Non- 
pareils are  quite  captivating,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  sought  after  at  the  next  State 
Fair  with  great  avidity.  "  Better  than  the 
best"  is  indeed  a  high  note  of  praise  from 
your  note-book,  when  taken  beside  the 
HawUy  and  others  like  it. 

When  shall  we  'ever  see  a  collection  of 
those  curious  Orchids  about  which  your  cor- 
respondent discourses  so  learnedly?  While 
the  green-houses,  and  stoves,  and  graperies 
are  receiving  a  large  share  of  attention  from 
those  whose  means  enable  them  to  attain  so 
high,  pray  do  not  forget  the  many,  dear 
Mr.  Editor,  who  depend  for  their  enjoyment 
upon  the  simple  garden,  the  border,  the 
parterre,  and  the  truck-patch,  or  farmer's 
garden.  After  all,  is  it  not  one  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  farm  ?  Some  of 
ua  think  so,  and  we  hope  you  will  ever  bear 
our  wants  in  mind.  Do  not  forget  to  re- 
mind the  countrymen  of  the  important  pro- 
ducts of  the  garden,  which  not  only  oon- 
iribute  to  the  support  of  the  family  in  a 
large  degree,  but  promote  health  also,  and  at 
the  same  tame  encourage  the  female  inmates 
to  plant  the  gentle  flowers — to  train  the  em- 
bowering vino.  What  riches  of  content- 
ment, pleasure  and  happiness  they  impart  I 
and  who  is  there  in  this  happy  country,  in 
'cabin  too  lowly,  or  with  poverty  too  ex- 


treme, to  enjoy  these  riches  ?  If  any,  it 
must  be  poverty  of  the  simple  taste  for  na- 
ture, and  of  the  slender  knowledge  to  ena- 
ble them  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Please  remember  in  future,  while  you 
preserve  my  incognito,  to  insert  my  Hellenic 
signature,  before  omitted. 

Daaecration  of  Nature's  Temple. 

Niagara  Falls  are  actually  to'be  converted 
into  a  ''water-power,"  according  to  one  of 
our  exchanffes.  And  who  has  the  boldness 
thus  to  profane  the  holiest,  sublimest  tem- 
ple of  nature  ?  Who  has  the  temerity  thus 
to  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ?"— 
<' Eastern  capitalists"  these  vandals  are 
termed.  Yankees  have  a  habit  of  taking  a 
utilitarian  view  of  all  subjects.  They  sac- 
rifice but  little  to  mere  sentiment,  and  are 
ever  disposed  to  make  everything  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  practical  life.  We  re* 
spect  their  enterprise  and  appreciate  their 
contributions  to  the  useful.  But  we  would 
most  decidedly  have  preferred  that  they 
should  have  found  a  "  water-power"  some- 
where else.  This  sublime  cataract — the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world — should  have  been 
left  in  all  its  oricpnal  grandeur,  unvexed  by 
the  hum  of  machinery,  as  a  temple  of  na- 
ture, to  which  her  worshipers  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  might  make  their  pilgrim* 
ages,  and  upon  whose  altar  they  might  offer 
up  their  adorations. 

But  if  this  "improvement"  must  go  for- 
ward, we  ask  in  behalf  of  the  students  of 
nature,  of  these  "Eastern  capitalists,"  that 
they  will  terminate  their  canal  as  far  below 
the  falls  as  possible,  that  their  machinery 
may  be  placed  at  least  out  in  the  vestibule 
of  nature's  temple,  instead  of  being  erected 
in  its  inner  courts.  Please  do  grant  this  pe- 
tition, gentlemen. — New  York  Farmer. 


■99* 


The  Sunflower. 

Thk  Sunflower  is  a  plant  of  much  greater 
value  than  is  generally  known.  Its  seed  is 
wholesome  ^and  nutritious  food  for  poultry, 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  is  very  much  relished 
by  them.  From  the  seed  an  oil  is  obtained 
with  great  facility,  as  delicate,  it  is  believed^ 
as  that  of  the  olive. 
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The  Fcontiq;>lece, 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  hortieuUnral 
friend,  P.  S.  Bush,  Esq.,  of  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, we  have  been  enabled  to  present  with 
this  Number  a  representation  of  the  great 
Baptist  Theological  Institution  of  the  West. 

Of  this  establishment  it  may  happily  be 
said,  that  it  contains  its  own  endowment  to 
a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  liberal  views  of 
its  early  managers,  who  made  an  extensive 
purchase  of  ground  that  has  since  yielded, 
by  sales  at  increased  value,  a  handsome  sur- 
plus for  its  support ;  and  further,  it  is  no 
doubt  a  happy  consideration  to  its  managers, 
that  it  has  been  enabled  to  aid  largely  in  con- 
tributing to  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity 
of  our  sister  city  of  Covington. 

The  building  is  plain,  commodious  and 
substantial,  occupying  part  of  a  large  block 
of  land  which  has  been  very  extensively 
planted  with  a  great  variety  of  evergreens 
and  ornamental  shrubbery ;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  the  artist  did  not  ven- 
ture, with  prophetic  pencil,  to  figure  forth 
their  future  beauties  as  they  will  one  day 
wave  in  this  eampat  or  park,  furnishing  clas- 
sic shade  for  the  many  devoted  students  who 
may  here  qualify  themselves  for  an  extended 
field  of  usefulness. 

The  professors  now  engaged  in  the  Insti- 
tute are  Be  v.  Samuel  W.  Lynd,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent, and  Professor  of  the  department  of 
Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology;  Rev. 
Asa  Drury,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory and  Greek  Literature ;  Bev.  Periander 
C.  Scott,  Professor  of  Languages ;  Bobert 
H.  Baker,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  There 
is  but  one  session  a-year,  commencing  on 
the  third  Thursday  in  September,  and  clos* 


ing  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June,  on 
which  day  the  public  exercises  of  the  an- 
nual commencement  take  place.  The  Li- 
brary is  very  select.  There  is  one  societj 
among  the  students,  styled  ''The  Frater- 
nity," the  object  of  which  is  the  improve- 
ment of  its  members  in  piety  and  religions 
knowledge. 

Colture  of  the  Potato— Addeodmn. 

SiNCK  the  portion  of  this  Number  contain- 
ing the  above  article  was  printed,  I  have 
learned  a  fact  with  regard  to  the  Sugar 
Cane,  wliich  is  confirmatory  of  the  views  of 
Mr.  Goodrich,  as  to  the  eflfect  of  removing 
tropical  plants  beyond  their  natural  range, 
and  also  confirmatory  of  his  excellent  sug- 
gestions  for  their  restoration,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  potato,  by  seed. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  who  has  spent 
some  ti./e  in  the  most  favorable  sugar  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  has  informed  me  that  the 
planters  have  observed  a  deficient  vitality 
to  occur  in  the  cane  plants  occasionally.  It 
is  manifested  by  a  blackness  or  discoloralioii 
about  the  joints,  and  a  want  of  development 
of  the  buds  which  arc  there  placed.  It  may 
not  be  known  to  Northern  readers,  that  this 
crop  is  propagated  by  planting  in  the  furrow 
thrifty  stalks  of  cane  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  which  is  carefully  protected  from 
frost  during  the  winter,  i  nd  which  vegetates 
in  the  mellow  soil,  sending  up  a  plant  frona 
every  joint.  This  is  called  "seed-cane." — 
The  plants  are  all  propagated  in  this  way, 
by  extenaioH,  as  the  vegetable  physiologist 
would  say  ;  for  the  cane  is  there  so  near  its 
northern  limit  of  growth,  that  though  it  pn>* 
duces  a  fine  yield  of  rich  juice^  it  never  per« 
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teets  any  seed.  The  planters  finding,  erery 
few  years,  this  diseased  condition  spoiling 
their  seed-cane,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
send  to  the  island  of  Cuba  for  seeds,  which 
there  mature ;  and  from  this  source  they 
renew  their  stock  of  cane  to  furnish  the  sup- 
ply whence  to  plant  their  fields. 


Admowledgmenta, 
Arb  due  to  my  accomplished  friend,  Dr. 
Vattixr,  Senator  from  this  county,  for  pub- 
lic documents  showing  the  progress  of  affairs 
in  our  great  state.  Among  them,  his  own 
bill  for  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  Ohio  is  an  important  movement,  worthy 
of  its  originator.  I  have  now  further  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  trustees  for  the  benevolent  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  and  for  Lunatics,  which 
present  the  philanthropy  of  the  state  in 
such  a  favorable  point  of  view  as  should  ex- 
ist in  a  Christian  community.  The  wants 
of  the  latter,  however,  are  great,  and  need 
greatly  extended  care.  Why  is  it  that  this 
eonnty,  with  its  preponderating  population 
of  citizens  and  taxable  property,  and  its 
large  number  of  suffering  lunatics  and  many 
advantages  for  their  treatment,  should  not 
have  receired  a  share  of  the  public  patron- 
age to  be  appropriated  to  their  support  ? — 
The  answer  lies  beyond  my  unsophisticated 
ken. 


not,  like  many  other  works  of  the  same 
character,  by  one  poor  distracted  editor 
upon  his  forlorn  tripod,  but  by  the  triple 
agency  of  a  very  living  tripod  of  editors, 
each  shoulder  to  shoulder  urging  on  the 
work,  and  bearing  triumphantly  as  corres- 
responding  editor  an  agriculturist  of  whom 
Michigan  may  well  be  proud.  The  pages 
are  well  filled  with  valuable  matter— paper, 
type  and  execution  good,  unless  we  might 
suggest  that  the  size  of  the  type  is  dimin- 
ished too  much,  for  the  sake  of  admitting 
an  increased  amount  of  matter. 

The  field  is  large  :  till  it  well,  my  friends, 
and  you  shall  gather  abundantly  of  the 
sheaves,  where  with  willing  hands  ye  are 
bountifully  sowing  the  seeds  of  important 
agricultural  knowledge. 

An  extra  of  this  work  contains  a  pre- 
mium list  of  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  to  be 
awarded  at  Detroit  on  the  28th  of  next  Sep- 
tember. Among  the  premiums  I  am 
pleased  to  see  a  large  number  of  books  of- 
fered. The  Western  Horticultural  Review 
occupies  a  favorable  position  among  them. 
This  is  highly  gratifying,  for  having  many 
excellent  friends  in  that  state,  I  am  natu- 
rally anxious  to  increase  their  number. 


^m^^m 


NOTXCBB. 

Farmer'a  Compaiiioii. 
Thb  first  and  second  Number  of  this 
spirited  monthly  quarto,  from  the  Penin- 
sular State,  have  been  received,  and  they 
-will  no  doubt  give  great  satisfaction  to  their 
numerous  readers,  for  numerous  they  should 
oertamly  be,  while  such  a  work  is  furnished 
them  "  at  the  very  low  price  of  fifty  cents 
A^year/'  and  while  such  a  work  of  sixteen 
pi^es  monthly  is  compiled  and  prepared, 


The  Western  Plow-Boy, 

"A    OHRONICLX    or    RT7RAL    ATTAIRS."-^ 

Numbers  one  and  two  of  this  new  claimant 
of  the  farmer's  attention  have  made  their 
appearance  from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. — 
Well  done,  sister  state  t — ^throw  valuable  in- 
formation freely  before  your  people,  espe- 
cially your  agricultural  population.  Would 
that  I  could  also  say,  Well  done,  yeomanry 
of  Indiana,  to  have  advanced  so  rapidly,  as 
to  demand  another  periodical  of  this  char- 
acter. Perhaps  it  is  so ;  in  which  case,  all 
will  rejoice.  At  any  rate,  all  should  rejoice 
that  in  addition  to  the  Indiana  Farmer,  the 
Western  Plow-Boy  now  ocmies  bedding  up 
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his  flambeaa  to  iUomine  the  pathway  of 
his  brother  farmers,  for  thej  at  least  will  be 
the  gainers,  whether  they  who  toil  for  them 
are  rewarded  or  not  The  numbers  be- 
fore us  contain  a  good  assortment  of  com- 
munications, editorials,  selections,  and  ad- 
vertisements. 

The  Western  Plow-Boy,  of  sixteen  pages 
octavo,  is  publbhed  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
on  the  first  and  middle  of  each  month,  by 
R.  D.  Turner  and  J.  P.  Jenks,  at  $1.00 
a-year,  in  advance. 

The  Fanner  and  Planter. 

This  pleasant  monthly  visitant,  from  Pen- 
dleton, South  Carolina,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, doubly  welcome  by  the  pretty  com- 
pliments Messrs.  Seaborn  and  Gilman  have 
been  pleased  to  pay  to  my  other  self  m  hor- 
ticulture, the  Western  Horticultural  Review. 
They  acknowledge,  however,  having  neg- 
lected an  early  notice ;  for  which  they  are 
freely  granted  absolution,  especially  as  they 
say  to  their  friends  and  readers — *'  If  you 
want  the  neatest,  cheapest,  and  most  relia- 
ble work  on  the  various  subjects  of  which 
it  treats,  send  your  three  dollars  forthwith, 
to"— etc.,  etc.  Would  that  the  "  friends'* 
of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  were  as  many 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  that  a  tithe  of 
them  would  heed  this  kindly  advice. 

The  appearance  of  the  added  advertising 
sheet,  gives  evidence  that  the  Farmer  and 


settlement,  until  now  they  stand  foitk 
among  the  proudest  and  most  suecessfid 
agriculturists  of  our  country,  now  makes 
her  thirteenth  salutatory  to  an  extensive 
class  of  readers.  With  the  new  year  tJiia 
monthly  sheet  has  assumed  an  improved 
dress  and  appearance,  which,  by  the  by, 
according  to  the  notions  of  many,  have  been 
long  wanted.  The  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
that  many  hands  make  light  work,  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  so  that  in  this  work  many 
have  supposed  the  labors  of  its  triple  corps 
of  editors  must  indeed  have  been  light  and 
pleasant.  Theory  and  practice  do  not  al- 
ways agree,  however,  as  will  be  admitted 
by  Mr.  Wight,  whom  all  will  be  pleased  to 
see  again  upon  the  tripod,  ably  assisted  and 
supported  in  the  horticultural  department 
by  the  whole-souled  intellect  of  that  noble 
friend  of  Western  agriculture,  John  A. 
Eennicott,  who  throws  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  every  subject  he  touches. 

From  his  salutatory  in  the  January  Num- 
ber, I  can  not  forbear  making  the  following 
extract : — 

Labor,  and  sweat,  and  patient  hopeful 
care,  are  indispensable  requisites  in  hor- 
ticulture. Let  this  never  be  forgotten. 
Knowledge  and  skill,  without  tiiese,  are  en- 
tirelv  usdess. 

The  nractice  of  horticulture,  from  the 
days  of  Adam  down  to  the  present  tinoe, 
has  marked  the  civilisation,  taste,  and  pros- 
perity of  nations.  All  history  shows  ui^ 
that  this  art,  more  than  all  others,  has  been 


PfsirtsFi 

This  ancient  Western  adviser,  which  has 
stood  in  the  vangnard  for  twelve  long  years, 
freely  offering  its  aid  and  advice  to  the  br- 
Biera  of  the  North-west  as  fliey  emerged 
irom  the  wiUemesa  of  s  fbiest  and  praxis 


Planter  is  in  a  prospering  condition  upon  the  true  mirror  of  healthy  progress  and  le- 

the  opening  of  its  fourth  volume.    It  is  is-  finement ;  and  only  sank,  when  its  grateful 

sued  monthly,  at  one  dollar  a-year,  and  con-  Pleasures  became  the  last  refuge  of  wanton 

tarns  much  useful  matter  to  Southern  plant-  JfJ^wS  '^^  mespanri- 

^^'  Of  all  desires,  of  all  pleasures,  of   all 

mental  or  physical  wants  or  wishes — the 
cultivated  enjoyment  of  pracycal  hortieid- 
tttre  is  the  only  one  that  never  palls  mom 
the  senses,  or  leaves  behind  a  single  feelmg 
of  satiety  or  disgust,  or  one  remorseful  re- 
gret, upon  the  consdence  of  erring  tnan. 
The  mat,  the  wise,  and  the  good  have  M* 
fowed  it  fa)  all  sges,  end*  at  the  prescM 
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time,  some  knowledge  of  its  principles  and 
practice  is  essential  to  a  "polite  and  lib- 
eral," as  well  as  a  useful  and  practical  edu* 
cation.  The  first  employment  devised  in 
heaven,  it  is  the  one — when  joined  to  a  high 
religious  hope — that  brings  man  nearest  to 
his  God,  and  gives  him  some  foretaste  of 
the  pure  pleasures  of  thk  ftttube. 


Wiscoiudii  Fanner. 

Jakbsville,  Wisconsin ;  Mark  Miller,  edi- 
tor ;  twenty-four  pages  monthly,  fifty  cents 
per  annum,  in  advance.  A  neat,  little  far- 
mer s  journal,  characteristic  of  the  snug  and 
thrifty  enterprising  Yankees  who,  pursuing 
the  law  of  emigration,  have  passed  along 
their  own  parallel  of  latitude  to  their  prom- 
ised £1  Dorado. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mark  Miller  is  a 
anccessful  publisher,  and  that  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  will  appreciate  the  efforts  he  is 
inaking  in  their  behalf,  and  sustain  him  ac- 
cordingly ;  for,  eertea,  he  is  a  tucceBsftU  edi- 
tor, not  only  selecting  with  judgment,  but 
preparing  the  most  excellent  practical,  origi- 
nal matter  for  his  readers  ;  and  withal,  he 
has  the  happiest  method  of  presenting  to 
his  readers  a  flattering  notice  of  the  West- 
em  Horticultural  Review,  rivaling  in  this 
respect  even  hb  formidable  eompetitor,  the 
Prairie  Fanner,  of  Chicago. 


itM- 


Boathem  Plaater's  Almanao. 

T.  ArrixcK,  of  Mississippi,  has  again 
favored  me  with  a  copy  of  his  excellent 
annual,  which  is  well  arranged,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Southern 
planters.  His  knowledge  of  fruits,  and  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  horticulture,  have 
inanred  attention  to  this  department. 

This  Almanac  is  also  a  favorite  adver- 
tising medium,  and  the  readers  are  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  many  with  whom 
they  wish  to  deal*  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
thai  friend  Affleek  had  not  foond  a  eoner  for 
^piMng  his  tttonsandfl  of  readers  that  the 


Western  Horticulttiral  Review  is  adapted  to 
their  wants,  and  would  aid  them  in  the  cul- 
ture of  their  gardens. 

An  Agricultural  Addreaa. 
Ohio  and  Switzerland  counties,  in  Indiana, 
have  united  in  fraternal  endeavor  to  mend 
each  other's  manners  in  matters  agricultural, 
and  to  vie  with  other  in  the  products  of  the 
soil.  In  this  way  they  constitute  a  perma- 
nent society  in  our  sister  state,  and  their  re- 
port will  take  an  important  position  in  the 
transactions  of  the  state  board.  The  ad- 
dress at  the  last  fair  held  at  Rising  Sun, 
was  delivered  by  B.  F.  Morris,  and  contains 
much  good  advice  and  valuable  statistics. 


MaaaaohnaetU  Horticultural  Society. 
Report  for  1862. —  Thanks  to  Eben 
Wight,  corresponding  secretary,  for  a  copy 
of  this  bulletin,  which  contains  the  reports 
and  awards  of  last  year's  committees  on 
gardens,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  is  very  active 
competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  for  1853  is  also 
printed  in  this  pamphlet— amount,  $2,620. 


Delaware  County  Institute  of  Etelenoe. 
Thb  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Exhibition,  held  last  Sep* 
tember,  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  pam- 
phlet of  26  pages.  This  county  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  much  admired  by  all  visitors, 
and  is  famous  for  its  fine  farms,  beautiful 
herds,  snug  homesteads  overshadowed  by 
stately  trees  and  surrounded  by  neat  gardens 
and  productive  orchards,  and  more  than  all, 
peopled  by  a  sturdy,  steady  and  industrioua 
race,  equally  remarkable  for  thehr  continued 
advance  and  progress.  It  is  true,  with  their 
Quaker  parentage,  they  started  in  advance 
of  some  neighboring  counties,  and  as  shown 
in  their  Trattiaetuins»  they  are  detexanned  to 
keep  in  the  ran. 
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CINCINNATL  JANUARY,^. 


4    UgbtN. 

9    CbTdij  liRh 


Wmtheb. 

SiuiriH. 

Noos. 

Sonne. 

V.:.:: 

fog.  eleai ' 

t';;;; 

clear  ■  ■  ■   ■ 

toB,  clear  - 

do.   -■■ 

foB,  cloudr 

elSlid'y'"-'; 

ruin 

ftw  cloody 
cloadf-' 

Elnar 

do.    

clDudv'--. 

^: 

life:,  ,loi«lT 
eL.>udy-.-. 

da,:;"!! 

cUar 

£*:: 

1  Ibc.  clear  - 

1  fc:::::: 

■ff':: 

viriable 

clear-' 
do."- 
do. .-.. 
do."" 

variable 

do."" 

dear."' 
clear.". 

£::■ 

Taritble 

'te::: 

do.     ■" 
do.    •■•■ 
de«r--- 
do.    "" 
do.    .■■■ 
do.    -" 
do.    "" 
do.    "- 

■r-:::: 

clear  -" 
do.    ■■.. 
variable.. 

-S-:::: 

variable  . 
rain    ... 
anew,  r*!!. 

'JSS'.::: 
t :::: 

do.   "" 

t:::: 

do.     "" 

Rain  and 

HighaM  lemperature, 

Rmifit    

Mean  lempeTtiiiitB  of  ibe  month. 


.  !  liRhtSB.!  lightNW. 

6  Cilni;  ligKl  W.,  Tariable;  lijtht  & 

T  Calm;  tigfal  S- 

6  Calm;  light  BE.:  calm. 

9  Calm;  calm. 

10  Calm;  light  SE.;  calm. 

11  Calm;  ^m;  light  NE. 
13  Light  N. 

13  Light  N. 

14  Calm;  lishl  W. 

15  UghiNW.andW. 

16  Light  N,;  calm  at  eve. 

17  Uatm;  luhta  atidBW. 

18  BriakwTandNW. 

19  Calmi  lliAt  SW. 
SO  Calm;  light  SW. 

21  Calm;  light  SW.  and  8. 

23  Calm;  light  SW.  aod  SE. 

23  Ught  3 ;  bri)k  SW.;  anow  matlnL 

34  BcukNW. 

25  Brills  SW.;  W.  and  NW.;  : 

S6  HighNW.;briikW.;  light 

27  Calm;  lightS. 

38  Calm;  light  3. 

S9  Light  S.  and  SEI. 

30  CSra;  light  W.:  calm. 

31  Calm;  lifhiSW,;  calm. 

Clear  dap  in  the  month. 

Variable— Bun  vidble,    

Claudf— fUii  notviaible, 


;hNW. 

.      C«DBb 


■  36-03 

■  38-06 

■  3638 

■  37-07 

■  32-73 


to  •  higher  degree  than  lunal  of  lemperalnrs,  n  (ha 
record  provea. 

The  qoanlitjr  of  rein  and  anow  i*  verr  nnall,  bei^ 
near  ODe-lbiid  (he  nanal  average  of  the  bciner. 


Ilii 


hhkw 


ippeared  alnut  the  middle  of  the  month,  aid  tl> 
Ptdvinthna  Boirerad  in  the  open  ground. 

Under  head  of  Remark*,  in  tha  TaUo  fer  Dm- 
1832,  for  "  19lh  and  lOlh"  of  Jansarv,  read  19ih  aial 
30th.  JOHH  LEA. 


Rbv.  E.  Grikhtalt  liaa  fbrnitlied  the 
fiUt«  JoumRl  witb  the  measurement  of  the 
nun  gauge  for  18fi2,  io  Colnmbni,  kept  for 
the  Smithsooian  Institute.  The  qaaotity  is 
u  follows : 


Jnnuary, 

1.22  in. 

Jnly,            2.74  in. 

Februaiy, 

3.£2  in. 

Angnat,       3.16  in. 

March, 

3.32  in. 

September,  4.«  in. 

April, 

6.62  in. 

October,      3.81  in. 

May. 

4.36  in. 

November,  5.32  in. 

Jtmc, 

2.49  in. 

December,  8.69  in. 

Total  for  the  year  47^  inchei.  This  is  ■' 
least  74  inches  more,  we  believe,  tban  nstr 
a)ly  falls  in  one  year,  in  this  region ;  and 
this  excess  may  all  be  set  down  to  the  noBtk 
of  December. 


Cbabcoal. — Charcoal  should  never  be 
used  in  a  sleejMng  rocHn,  unless  in  a  grate ; 
it  is  very  deleterioui,  frequently  deatroyiu 
life  when  not  used  with  great  cantion,  U 
is  very  hurtful  in  a  aloee  room. 


APBIL,    I8fiS. 


J&lsttllmnus. 


THB    BTRAWBSRHT   BOT. 


Tbb  following  umple  and  anranuslied 
story  ii  strictly  trne.  It  is  given  aa  a  lor- 
ticnltaral  item,  to  illustrate  the  progress  in 
early  life,  of  a  young  Horticulturist,  in  tbat 
branch  of  industry. 

Fourteen  years  ago  last  Kay,  on  a  Satur- 
day at  noon,  a  boy  called  at  ray  dvelling- 
bonse,  to  sell  strawberries.  He  waa  of 
alender  form,  apparently  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  with  «  bright  and  intelligent 
eonnteaance.  The  fruit  was  beautiful  and 
templing,  but  I  had  bought  enough  at  mar- 
ket in  the  nomiiig  for  dinner  and  for  tea, 
and  refused  to  purchase  more.  He  ob- 
•erred  that  bis  strawberries  had  jnst  been 
jncked  fnm  the  vioes,  and  would  heap  for 
Sunday.  Hy  wife  was  aiaoh  pleased  with 
fail  gentle  and  pleasant  manners,  and  decided 
at  once  to  purchase,  and  to  engage  a  daily 
m^ply  from  htm  fer  the  season.  Upon  in- 
quiry we  learned  Ibat  with  his  father  and  a 
young  brother,  be  cultavated  regetables  and 
^nit  to  sell  in  the  (^neinnati  market,  on  a 
aaall  plaee,  neai  Newport  Kaifnchy ;  that 
be  had  a  taate  for  hottievltKn  and  for 
19 


books,  and  that  no  effort  was  spared  to  im* 
prove  his  knowledge  in  both.  In  summer 
he  cultivated  the  soil,  in  winter  the  mind. 

For  three  years  we  were  regularly  sup- 
plied by  this  boy,  from  the  earliest  to  th« 
latest  period  of  the  season,  with  strawber- 
ries freshly  gathered,  of  fine  quality,  and 
at  moderate  prices ;  then  with  raspberries 
in  SDeeeasion. 

The  fourth  year  we  "missed  him  on  hi* 
accustomed  round,"  and  feared  that  w* 
should  see  him  no  more.  Uy  wife  felt  dis- 
appotntod,  and  grieved  agood  deal  about tU 

He  waa  so  intelligent  and  obliging,  a» 
gentle  and  engaging  in  his  manners  that  sh» 
had  taken  great  fancy  to  him.  Besides  all 
tbis,  where  ecmld  wa  supply  our  table  with, 
such  fine  atnwberries,  brought  daily  to  ft* 
bouse  ?  Various  inquiries  were  made,  but 
nolbing  could  be  heard  of  bim.  She  only 
knew  his  Christian  name ;  the  other,  if  sh* 
had  ever  heard  it,  had  escaped  ber  memory. 
She  recollected  to  have  obverred  an  ocea- 
mtmtH  heetio  flush  upon  hb  efaeek,  and 
feared  that  the  fell  destroyer,  cenumption. 
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had  marked  him  for  its  own.  Poor  boj, 
said  8he»  ^e  shall  never  see  him  again,  he 
has  run  his  race,  and  wfll  soon  be  forgotten. 

Years  passed  away,  and  we  had  ceased 
to  speak  of  him,  when  one  day  a  young 
man  of  genteel  appearance  called  at  my 
store,  and  presenting  his  hand,  asked  if  I 
remembered  him.  In  the  harry  and  bustle 
of  active  business  life,  one  forms  so  many 
acquaintances,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recol- 
lect every  name  or  face  at  first  sight.  I 
therefore  answered  that  I  did  not.  He  re- 
plied* that  when  a  boy  he  used  to  supply  us 
with  strawberries,  and  then  he  inquired 
kindly  about  my  wife  and  children. 

He  stated  that  by  diligence  in  his  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  he  had  saved  some  money, 
and  was  then  interested  in  a  small  store  in 
a  neighboring  town.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
him,  and  to  hear  of  his  prosperity,  and 
gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  my  house, 
but  he  pleaded  want  of  time  and  departed. 
On  reaching  home  in  the  evening,  my  wife 
was  much  pleased  to  hear  that  her  young 
friend  the  "Strawberry  Boy"  was  living 
and  well,  but  felt  rather  slighted  by  his  not 
calling  to  see  her. 

Twq  years  ago,  when  I  saw  him  again,  he 
was  comparatively  rich,  worth  some  fifty 
thousand  dollars — had  married  the  daughter 
of  a  lale  distinguished  lawyer — ^had  pur- 
chased and  was  then  residing  in  his  fine 
Biannon,  in  one  of  the  cities  immediately 
opposite  our  own.  Occupied  in  business  of 
public  trust  and  responsibility,  he  lives  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbors. 
He  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  citisens  of 
CSncinnatt.  With  aU  this  prosperity,  he  has 
the  good  sense  to  remember  that  he  was 
once  the  "little  Strawberry  Boy,"  and  no 
doubt  he  feels  prouder  of  being  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune,  from  that  founda* 
licn«  than  if  he  had  inherited  ten  times  as 
maoh  from  his  aaceaton.  B. 


Chemical  AnaJ^als  of  ftoOa. 
Ten  following  remarks  in  support  of  sci- 
entific examinations  of  soils,  were  fiimiahed 
to  the  Ohio  Statesman,  by  a  devoted  and 
practical  geologist,  well  known  in  the  West 
as  David  Ohrxstt.    It  is  refreshing  to  find 
a  man  of  science  stepping  forward  in  de- 
fense of  thfese  chemical  examinations,  which 
have  been  unfortunately  attacked  by  those 
who    should    have    proved    their    ablest 
defenders,  a   portion    of  the    agricultural 
press.    On  the  other  hand,  the  agriculturist 
can  not  be  too  cautious   respecting  those 
who  voluntarily  ofifer  their  services  in  this 
delicate  affair ;  a  cheap  analysis  is  almost 
universally  a  bad  one,  contributing  very  lit- 
tle to  the  advancement  of  true  science,  some- 
times impeding  that  advance,  and  always 
liable  to  check  the  progress  of  scientific  in- 
quiry in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory 
results    that  are    likely    to  follow.      il[r^ 
Christy's  views  respecting  the  geological  re- 
lations of  agricultural  chemistry,  are  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  those  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  present  last  October  to  the  Agricul- 
tural   Society,  at  London,    Ohio.      I  am 
gratified  with  his  concurrence.    It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  who  under- 
takes  the   office  of  agricultural  chemist, 
should  also  tmderstand  the  wants  and  bear- 
ings of  practical  agriculture. 

Metirs.  JSdiiors  : — I  have  been  surprised, 
recently,  to  find  an  effort  made  by  one  or 
two  agricultural  papers,  to  decry  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  soils.'  The  objection  seems 
to  be  based,  principslly,  on  the  £ict  thai 
great  differences  in  the  chemical  composi*. 
tion  of  soils  exist  in  different  neighborhoods, 
and  even  on  the  same  farms  or  fields ;  and, 
that  as  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  of 
one  spot  can  not  be  a  true  index  to  that  of 
others,  which  difler  firom  it,  therefore  all 
chemical  analysis  is  valueless. 

The  statement  as  here  made,  in  relation 
to  the  difference  in  the  qualities  of  soils,  it 
true ;  but,  instead  of  the  inference  drawn 
being  true  or  philosophical,  it  is  tfaft  rttf 
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rerene ;  as  it  is  thia  difference  in  the  quali- 
ties of  soils  that  makes  analysis  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  agriculturist^  in  regions  wnere 
lands  are  becoming  exhausted,  or  have  been 
worn  out. 

What  now»  are  the  facts?  One  part 
of  a  field,  farm  or  neighborhood,  differs 
from  other  parts,  because  its  soOshave  been 
derived  from  a  different  source;  the  one 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  in  plae$, 
mnother  from  drifUd  materials  brought 
^m  a  distance,  and  a  third  from  diluvial 
depotiU  in  the  valleys  of  streams  and  rivers. 
One  of  these  soils  produces  ffood  crops  of 
particular  kinds  of  grain,  whue  another  of 
them  fails  to  do  so ;  but  when  the  crop  is 
changed  to  some  other  product,  the  results 
are  reversed. 

What  does  common  sense,  aside  from 
philosophy,  teach  in  relation  to  such  cases? 
Why,  tnat  the  causes  of  these  results  lie  in 
the  <Ufierenees  which  exist  in  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  soils,  and  in  the  difference 
m  tne  elements  required  hj  different  species 
of  vegetables,  dunnfir  their  growth.  What 
then,  IS  the  remedy  ?  Certainly  not  to  fp 
on  eternally  eaqferimenlifip  like  a  quack  m 
mecUcine,  but  to  apply  the  tests  of  chemical 
science  at  once,  to  each  class  of  soils,  and 
determine  wherein  thev  need  to  be  aided  by 
artificial  means.  But  it  is  objected  that  a 
fiurmer  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
analysis  of  a  half  dozen  kinds  of  soils. 
Well,  let  us  see  wherein  true  economy  lies 
in  such  eases  as  this.  Suppose  a  farmer 
wishes  to  fertilize  his  less  productive'  or 
worn  out  s<m1s,  and  buys  the  famed  ^ano 
at  $40  per  ton ;  will  he  not  act  unwisely  in 
strewing  it  upon  lands  that  have  already 
enough  of  lime  and  the  photphate$,  and  only 
need  plenty  of  properly  prepaml  stable 
manure,  or  its  equivalents,  to  supply  the 
needful  amnumia  and  other  elements  neces- 
sary to  render  lands  abundantly  productive  ? 
And  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  but  by 
analysis?  He  can  exptrimefU,  it  is  true, 
and  may  or  may  not  come  to  just  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  wants  of  his  sous.  But  his 
experiments  wiA  guano,  at  the  price  stated, 
-ssav  prove  rather  more  expensive  than  if  he 
baa  paid  for  a  half  dozen  of  analyses,  and 
aft  once  ascertained  the  true  remedies  for 
the  sterifity  of  his  lands. 

A  word,  however,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  I 
soils  of  our  western  states.    There  is  a  per- ' 


feet  system  of  regularity  in  our  soils,  not- 
withstanding their  seeming  diversity  to  the 
eye  of  the  common  observer.  The  princi- 
ples of  our  i^Btem  of  soils  are  well  under- 
stood by  the  geologist.  Take  for  example 
the  sandstone$  and  shales  which  lie  below 
the  coal  fonnation,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  are  several  hun* 
dred  feet  in  thickness.  The  materials  of 
this  formation  have  been  derived  from  the 
North-east.  According  to  the  well  known 
laws  which  govern  the  transportation  of 
sedementary  matter  in  water,  this  formation 
will  be  expected  to  assume  more  and  more 
of  a  calcareous  form,  as  it  extends  to  the 
South-west  Investigations  has  sustained 
the  correctness  of  this  theory.  The  beds 
of  sandstone  and  shale  in  the  hills  around 
Granville  and  Newark,  in  Ohio,  including 
well  known  /ossU  shells,  become  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  limesUme  and  shale,  or  marlitej 
with  the  same  species  of  fossils.  Soils  de* 
rived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks 
of  this  formation,  will,  of  course,  be  found 
to  grow  richer  in  lime  the  &rtber  west  it  is 
examined. 

The  soils  derived  tnm  other  formatioiiSi 
have  also  their  differences  in  different  lo- 
calities;  but  the  geolocist  can  distinguish 
them  as  easily  from  eacn  other  as  the  mil- 
ler can  hiB  ftneJUmr  from  the  shorts  or  hran. 
It  is  only  by  analysis,  however,  that  the 
chemical  properties  of  any  soil  can  be  de- 
termined; and  when  this  is  done,  in  a 
neighborhood,  all  the  soil  of  the  same 
class  that  has  been  tested,  maybe  expected 
to  approximate  its  properties.  A  fleologisl^ 
only,  should  select  the  portions  to  be  tested, 
as  he  alone  can  iud^  of  how  far  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  soils  have  become  tn/er- 
mitigled  in  any  partienlar  spot 

l^onld  anv  one  be  de«rons  of  informing 
himself  on  the  subject  of  soils,  and  their 
liability  of  becoming  exhausted  of  elements 
essential  to  vep^etable  and  animsl  growth, 
they  may  look  mto  the  Tables  of  Analysis, 
in  the  Uttle  work  on  the  ^'CSiemutnr  of 
Agriculture,''  which  yon  recently  noticed. 
Take,  as  an  exsanjiie,  phosphoric  acid,  which 
in  combination  with  lime,  is  the  essential 
element  in  the  formation  of  bone.  In  the 
analysis  of  twelve  speeiasens  of  soils  and  sub- 
soils, given  in  that  work,  the  phosphoHe 
addf  in  no  instance,  reaches  a  hat/per  cent,; 
and  even  when  fimnd  eombiasd  with  /mi#, 
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which  is  mostly  the  oase,  it  exceeds  a  half 
per  cent,  only  in  one  instance. 

DaTID   CaBISTT. 


Boenezy  In  Bengal. 

The  grores  of  Palm-trees  with  their  na- 
ked trunks  crowned  with  the  richest  foliage, 
give  a  tropical  and  magnificent  appearance 
to  the  landseape.  The  immense  green 
leaves  of  the  Plantain,  surrounding  a  pithy 
stem,  bending  under  a  load  of  fruit  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  the  green  carpet  which 
covers  the  ground  at  all  times,  but  which 
crows  with  great  rapidity  during  the  rainy 
season  ;  the  magnificent  shoots  of  the  Bam- 
boos, which  rise  to  the  hight  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  a  single  year ;  and  the  Banyans,  which 
extend  their  mighty  arms  to  such  a  distance 
As  to  require  support,  a  support  which  na- 
ture herself  supplies  by  throwing  down 
props  which  take  root,  and  finally  become 
trunks  and  centers  themselves  of  vast 
spreading  thickets;  all  these  give  Bengal  a 
character  for  grandeur  and  luxuriance  which 
is  rarely  equaled  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe. 

The  provinces  to  the  north-west,  however, 
have  usually  a  very  diflferent  appearance. 
Many  tracts  of  country  are  barren  and 
sandy  in  consequence  of  the  l^ng  droughts 
and  the  scorching  influence  c4f  the  hot 
winds  which  prevail  for  several  months  in 
the  year.  Still,  during  the  rains,  vegeta- 
tiqn  is  rapid  and  luxuriant,  and  at  all  times 
mango  groves  may  be  found  at  almost  every 
town  and  village,  which  afford  delightfid 
shade  and  shelter  to  the  traveler  who  may 
pitch  his  tenth  beneath  their  branches. — 
/.  R.  ConipMrs  <<  ICmiom  in  Bmdoiian.^* 


■•»- 


Wx  can  not  forbear  to  quote  largely  from 
our  dear  unseen  friend,  the  authoress  of 
Bural  Honre ;  she  is  dear  to  alU  for  in  whose 


heart  has  she  not  struck  some  eorreapondiiig 
chord? 

We  hope  ever^  one  of  the  Vandals,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  who  delight  in  the  de- 
struction of  every  tree  upon  their  premises, 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  a  broiling  hot  Au- 

Ct  sun  pouring  down  upon  their  shadeleas 
ises.  Ever  since  we  con^menced  our 
career  as  an  agricultural  writer,  we  have 
unceasmgly  cried,  platU  skadt  UrttM  ;  because 
we  have  ever  held  the  same  views  upon  this 
subject  as  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the 
following  extracts,  whom  we  are  right  glad 
to  welcome  into  our  fellowship,  as  a  crusader 
against  the  barbarians  whose  only  love  of 
trees  is  that  they  may  destroy  them. 

We  strike  one  more  blow  for  the  cause 
now,  because  now  is  the  time  when  every- 
body can  see,  feel  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  shade  trees.  We  have  known  men  to 
destroy  all  the  trees  in  their  pasture  ffrounds, 
upon  the  false,  foolish  and  wicked  J^ea,  that 
their  cattle  spend  too  much  of  their  time  ia 
the  shade  wnen  they  ought  to  be  engaged 
in  the  more  profitable  employment  of  eating. 
Such  men  may  be  human,  but  they  oertainfy 
are  not  humane,  intelli^nt  or  Christian,  for 
a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beasL 

Independent  of  their  market  price  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  trees  have  other  values ;  they 
are  connected  in  many  ways  with  the  civili- 
sation of  a  country ;  Uiey  have  their  impovt- 
ance  in  an  intellectual  and  monl  sense. 
After  the  first  rude  stage  of  progress  in  a 
new  country — when  the  shelter  and  food 
have  been  provided— ^people  begin  to  coUeei 
the  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  a  perma- 
nent home  about  their  dwellings,  and  then 
the  farmer  generally  sets  out  a  few  trees 
before  his  door.  This  ia  very  desirable,  but 
it  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  track ;  some- 
thing more  is  needed,  the  preservation  of 
fine  trees,  already  standing,  makes  a  further 
nroffress,  and  this  pmnt  we  have  not  readied. 
It  frequentlv  happens  that  the  same  man 
who  yesteraay  planted  some  half  doaea 
branchless  saplings  before  hia  door,  will 
today  cut  down  a  noble  elm  or  oak,  only  a 
few  rods  from  hb  house,  an  object  which  waa 
in  itself  a  hundredfold  more  neantiful  thaa 
any  other  in  his  possession. 

In  very  truth,  a  fiM  tree  near  a  house  b 
a  much  greater  embellishment  than  the 
thickest  coat  of  paint  that  could  be  pal  oa 
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iU  walls,  or  a  whole  row  of  wooden  coluoins 
(o  adorn  its  frcmt ;  naj,  a  large  ahadj  tree 
in  a  doorway  ia  much  more  desirable  than 
the  most  expensire  mahogany  and  velvet 
•ofa  in  the  parlor.  Unhappily,  our  ])eople 
do  not  see  things  in  this  light.  But  time  is 
a  very  essential  element,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, indeed,  in  true  civilisation,  and  in 
the  course  of  years  we  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
Jeam  further  lessons  of  this  kind.  Closer 
observation  will  reveal  to  us  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  simplicity,  a  quality  as  yet  too 
little  valued  or  understood  in  this  country ; 
and  when  we  have  made  this  further  pro- 
gress, then  we  shall  take  better  care  of  our 
trees. 

We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  setting 
out  a  dozen  naked  saplings  before  our  door, 
because  our  neighbor  on  the  left  did  so  laat 
year,  nor  cut  down  a  whole  wood  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  our  dwelling,  to  pay  for  a 
Brussels  carpet  from  the  same  place  as  our 
neighbor's  on  the  right ;  no,  we  shall  not 
care  a  stiver  for  mere  show  and  parade,  in 
any  shape  whatever,  but  we  shall  look  at 
the  general  proprieties  and  fitness  of  things, 
whether  our  neighbors  to  the  right  or  left  do 
or  not. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  improve  most  of 
the  farmtf  in  the  country  by  a  little  attention 
to  the  woods  and  trees,  improving  their 
appearance  and  adding  to  their  market  value 
at  the  same  time.  Thinning  woods  and  not 
blasting  them,  dearing  only  such  ground  as 
ta  marked  for  immediate  tillage,  preserving 
the  wood  on  the  hill  tops  and  rough  side- 
hills  ;  encouraging  a  coppice  on  this  or  that 
knoll,  permitting  bushes  and  young  trees  to 
grow  at  will  alons  the  brook  and  water- 
courses ;  sowing,  ii  need  be,  a  grove  on  the 
bank  of  the  pool,  such  as  are  found  on  many 
of  our  farms ;  sparing  an  elm  or  two  about 
the  spring,  with  a  willow  also  to  overhang 
the  well ;  planting  one  or  two  chestnuts  or 
oaks,  or  beeches,  near  the  «ites  or  bars, 
leaving  a  few  others  scattered  about  eveij 
field  to  shade  the  cattle  in  summer,  as  is 
frequently  done«  and  settine  out  others  in 
groups  or  singly  to  shade  the  house ;  how 
uttle  wo^d  be  the  expense  or  labor  required 
to  accomplish  all  this,  and  how  desirable 
would  be  the  result.  Assuredly,  the  pleas- 
ing character  thus  given  to  a  farm  and 
neighborhood  is  fax  from  being  beneath  the 
consideralkm  of  a  sensible  man. 


BbUow  Bricka. 
YaAES  ago  hollow  walls  and  hollow  bricks 
were  recommended  to  secure  dry  and  warm 
walls  for  houses.  The  idea  was  always 
very  attractive,  but  here  the  hollow  brick 
is  brought  before  the  American  reader 
palpably  and  decidedly  by  that  excellent 
Reporter  of  the  World's  Fair,  Secretary 
B.  P.  Johnson,  whose  account  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
knowledge. 

There  were  several  models  for  making 
houses  fire-proof,  but  the  most  important  im- 
provement in  this  respect  was  the  plan  of 
building  with  hollow  bricks.  There  were  ex- 
hibitions of  these  bricks  in  both  the  English 
and  French  departments.  Opposite  the 
Crystal  Palace  a  block  of  model  houses  waa 
erected  by  Prince  Albert,  a  contribution  to 
the  exhibition.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
buildmg,  which  was  designed  for  four  fami- 
lies, were  the  exclusive  use  of  hollow  bricks 
for  the  walls  and  partitions,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  timber  in  the  floors  and  rcof, 
which  were  formed  with  flat  arches  of  hol- 
low brick-work,  which  was  secured  by 
wrought  iron  rods  connected  with  cast  iron 
springers  resting  on  the  external  walls  and 
binding  the  whole  structure  together.  The 
building  is  thus  rendered  fire-procf,  and 
much  more  durable  than  if  built  in  the  or* 
dinary  manner. 

The  most  important  advantages  derived 
from  the  use  of  hollow  bricks  are  dryness 
and  warmth,  as  well  as  economy  of  con- 
struction. The  evils  resulting  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  by  common  bricks  and 
other  porous  materials  are  obviated,  and 
the  battening  of  the  walls  is  unnecessary. 
Hollow  bricks  may  be  made  with  any  good 
tile  machine,  in  the  same  manner  as  ordi- 
nary draining  pipes,  and  at  about  the  same 
cost  in  proportion  to  the  clay  used.  They 
are  more  compressed,  require  less  drying, 
and  with  much  less  fiiel  are  better  burned 
than  ordinary  bricks,  even  when  waste  heat, 
or  thai  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  only, 
is  used. 

The  saving  in  brick-woiic  effected  by  the 
use  of  the  patent  bricks,  when  made  at  a 
Our  price,  will  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent,  on  their  cost,  with  a  reduotion  '^ 
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twenty-fiye  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  of 
mortar,  and  a  similar  saving  on  the  labor, 
when  done  by  accustomed  workmen.  The 
process  of  drying  is  much  more  rapid  than 
m  common  brick-work,  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  internal  surface  of  walls  built  with 
the  patent  burned  brick,  renders  plastering, 
in  many  instances,  quite  unnecessary, 
whereby  a  further  saving  is  effected,  not 
only  in  the  first  cost,  but  also  in  the  subse- 
quent maintenance.  If  fflazed  on  the  outer 
&ce,  as  may  be  done  with  many  clays,  a 
superior  finished  surface  is  obtainable  with- 
out plaster. 

i» 

Bard  Cem«nt  for  Graoka 
A  YBRT  excellent  cement  for  seams  in 
the  roofs  of  houses  or  in  any  other  exposed 
places,  is  made  with  white  lead,  dry  white 
sand,  and  as  much  (mIs  as  will  make  it  into 
the  consistency  of  putty.  This  cement  gets 
as  hard  as  any  stone  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  lead  forms  a  kind  of  fluid  with 
the  sand.  It  is  excellent  for  filling  up  cracks 
in  exposed  parts  of  brick  buiMings ;  it  is 
also  a  good  cement  for  pointing  up  the  base 
of  chimneys,  where  they  project  through 
the  roof  of  shingled  houses.  We  have 
made  this  cement  and  tried  it,  and  speak 
about  it  from  experience  only,  for  we  nave 
no  knowledge  of  its  ever  having  been  des- 
cribed in  any  work. 

Another  Oood  Gement. — ^Use  the  above, 
only  employ  half  whiting  and  half  sand ; 
tlere  should  be  about  four  parts  of  sand 
and  whiting,  by  weight,  to  one  of  lead. 

Another  Cement. — Take  and  dissolve  some 
alum  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  and 
while  it  is  in  a  boiling  state,  out  up  com- 
mon brown  soap  into  small  pieces,  and 
boil  it  along  with  the  alum  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  One  pound  of  alum  is  sufficient 
for  five  pounds  of  soap.  The  soap  becomes 
sticky,  like  shoemaker'^  wax,  and  can  be 
drawn  out  in  ^  similar  manner.  It  is  now 
t^  be  mixed  with  whiting  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence for  filling  up  seams,  etc.  It  be- 
comes partially  hard  after  a  few  months, 
and  adheres  to  wood  very  tenaciously.  It 
is  not  eas^  to  put  on,  and  if  there  be  any 
moisture  m  the  wood  it  can  not  be  made  to 
adhere  at  all.  When  dry  it  is  impervious 
to  and  repels  water ;  it  is  slightly  elastic, 
and  has  advantages  in  this  respect.     To 


make  it  adhere  it  must  be  well  pressed 
down.  This  cement,  like  the  preeediag 
two  kinds,  is  the  result  of  experimoits; 
we  have  tried  it  and  speak  with  confidence 
of  its  qualities.  For  the  fiUinff  np  of 
seams,  in  parts  of  wooden  builmngs  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  good  qualities,  and  it  is  not  very  ex- 

gensive.  A  putty  made  with  whiting  and 
nseed  oil,  in  the  common  way,  if  mixed 
with  some  white  lead,  about  one«tenth  part 
by  weight,  we  like  better  than  any  other 
cement  we  ever  tried  for  cracks  or  seams  in 
wooden  buildings,  to  be  applied  outside ;  bnt 
it  is  not  elastic  like  the  cement  made  with 
soap  and  alum. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  choose  for 
themselves  which  of  these  cements,  if  they 
reqrire  any  of  them,  is  best  adapted  for 
their  peculiar  purposes.-^iSbtM^.  ^mmem. 


Honey-Bees. 
A  ooRBxspoNDXHT  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  furnishes  the  following  article  upon 
the  destruction  of  bees  in  winter. 

I  noticed  in  your  February  Number  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
bees  in  winter  when  they  have  plenty  of 
honey  in  their  hives. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  subscriber  if  in 
those  hives  which  he  has  seen,  the  bees  wen 
not  clustered  where  there  was  no  honey  in 
the  comb  ?  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  they 
were ;  then  the  reason  is  plain.  They  died 
from  the  long  continued  spell  of  cold 
weather ;  for  had  they  changed  their  posi- 
tion in  the  extreme  cold  weather,  it  would 
have  been  death ;  so,  rather  than  to  break 
their  cluster  and  let  in  a  chill  that  would  be 
death  to  them,  they  remain  and  die  when 
honey  is  almost  within  their  reach.  I  have 
noticed  many  so,  and  have  no  doubt  that » 
the  cause  of  their  destruction — ^it  is  the  long 
continued  cold  weather  that  destroys  them. 
Sometimes  they  die  for  want  of  numbers  to 
keep  up  a  proper  warmtJi  in  the  hive ;  then 
the  anchor  frost  proves  destructive. 

Bees  should  be  watched  closely  in  sosteady 
a  cold  winter  as  the  last  one  wa^/and,  if 
you  find  a  swarm  that  does  not  answer  to 
the  call,  carry  them  in  to  a  good  warm  fire 
and  warm  them  up  and  let  them  change 
their  position,  and  let  them  return  to  their 
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plaee.  To  have  bees  winter  w€l],  put  your 
swarms  into  hires  of  medinm  size,  and  a 
good  swarm  in  that  shape  is  more  likely  to 
winter  than  otherwise. 


Bnliahtened  Agrioaltnre. 

M.  P.  WoouL^s  Address,  at  the  New  Hampehira 
State  Acricultural  Society. 

Undxr  a  system  of  scientific  cultiTation, 
the  agricultural  products  of  this  state  might 
be  doubled  without  additional  exnense,  and, 
of  course,^  her  capital.  You  would  thus  re- 
tain the  enterprising  sons  of  her  yeomanry 
on  the  farms  of  their  fathers ;  those  sons 
who  now  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  states, 
professions  and  employments.  In  New  En- 
gland, there  is  land  enough  and  to  spare. — 
It  appears  from  the  recent  yaluation  com- 
mittee of  Massachusetts,  that  if  forest  be  ex- 
cluded, not  more  than  one-fourth  of  her  re- 
maining improvable  territonr  is  under  culti- 
vation. If  the  other  three-fourths  were  on- 
ly as  highly  improved,  her  agricultural  pro- 
ducts would  be  quadrupled ;  but  much  of  it 
is  capable  of  higher  cultivation,  and  of  pro- 
ducing crops  many  times  larger  than  the 
present  amount.  This  would  enable  her  to 
sustain  a  population  of  many  millions. — 
Away,  then,  with  the  apprehension  that  New 
England  cannot  sustain,  by  her  agricultural 
products,  her  swarming  population.  She 
may  not  only  greatly  multiply  her  present 
crops,  but  introduce  other  products  equally 
important  with  any  now  under  cultivation. 
Wnat  a  vast  amount  of  trade  has  resulted  by 
the  introduction  of  flax  from  Egypt,  which,  by 
recent  improvements  in  mechamcal  and  che- 
mical science,  may  yet  become  as  important 
to  the  free  labor  of  the  North  as  cotton  is  to 
the  slave  labor  of  the  South.  What  an 
amount  of  commerce  has  been  created  by 
the  introduction  of  the  mulberry  from  East- 
ern Asia  into  Europe,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  millions,  and  clothes  other  millions 
with  their  silken  fabrics  ;  hr  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  potato  from  South  America,  which 
has  for  ages  fed  the  famishing  millions  of 
Ireland,  and  the  partial  loss  of  which,  with- 
in a  few  years,  has  produced  starvation  and 
misery  in  that  ill-fated  country,  and  much 
pecuniary  loss  and  lamentation  through  the 
eivilised  world ;  by  the  introduction  of  wheat, 
which  gives  immense  wealth  to  the  rising 
ampirs  of  the  Weat,  freights  innumerable 


cars  and  ships,  and  feeds  millions  in  our 
own  and  other  countries. 

Science  has  already  improved  our  agri- 
cultural productions,  and  will  continue  to  im- 
prove them.  How  much  she  has  done  for 
the  potato  1  Compare  the  original — small, 
black,  tough  and  acrid — ^with  our  numerous 
fair,  mealy,  palatable  varieties.  How  dis- 
similar  in  quality,  flavor  and  siie  I  Com- 
pare the  luscious  peaches  with  the  original 
species,  the  almond,  tough,  dry  and  bitter ; 
our  magnificent  apples  with  the  sour  crab ; 
our  plum  with  the  parent  sloe.  The  Bart* 
lett  and  the  Seckle  pear,  the  Green  Gage 
plum,  and  the  Baldwm  apple,  were  produc- 
ed from  accidental  seed ;  but  science  teaches 
how  to  obtain  new  and  valuable  sorts,  by 
hybridizing  or  crossing  the  existing  varieties* 

This  art  depends  on  the  sexuafcharacter 
of  plants,  which  was  developed  by  Linnsaus, 
one  century  ago,  amidst  tnat  ridicule  and 
scorn  which  so  often  attach  to  discoveries, 
inventions,  and  new  theories  in  our  day. — 
Our  farmers  are  familiar  with  facts  which 
develop  the  principles  on  which  this  art  de- 
pends. They  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  varieties  of  com,  squashes,  and 
other  crains  and  fruits  separate,  lest  they 
should  mtermix  and  produce,  not  each  after 
its  kind,  but  other  sorts  unlike  the  original, 
sometimes  as  speckled  as  Jacob's  cattie. 

But  science  alone  can  teach  how  to  turn 
this  law  of  nature  to  the  highest  practical 
account ;  and  how,  by  it,  to  produce  new 
and  valuable  varieties,  adapted  to  their  par- 
ticular location  And  climate.  By  a  corres- 
ponding law  in  the  animal  kingdom,  we  al- 
ready have  omitholo^sts  who  pretend  to 
breed  fowls  to  order,  m  respect  to  size,  plu- 
mage and  other  qualities ;  and  also  among 
our  experienced  stock-breeders,  some  who 
profess  to  raise  domestic  animals  with  simi- 
lar exactness.  Infinite  Wisdom  has  fixed 
those  laws,  and  given  us  faculties  to  com- 
prehend them,  and  the]r  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  farming  can  be  raised  to 
its  legitimate  and  righ  tful  position.  Witness 
an  approximation  toward  this  general  re- 
sult in  the  Improved  breeds  of  our  cattie, 
swine  and  horses,  anH  in  the  endless  num- 
ber and  vari^'ty  of  fruits  and  flowers  produ- 
ced the  In^t  twenty-five  years  by  artificial 
impregnation.  Thus  Mr.  &iight,  president 
of  the  iiondon  Horticultural  Society,  produ- 
ced the  Black  Ei^le  and  EHon  cherry,  the 
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Donmore  pear,  and  other  new  and  valtiable 
fruits,  perfectly  suited  to  that  latitude ;  and 
the  process  is  equally  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  grasses,  grains  and  yegeta- 
bles,  as  to  animius,  flowers  and  fruits. 

This  principle  also  teaches  the  art  of  rais* 
ing  the  most  valuable  seeds,  to  avoid  the 
immense  annual  loss  of  labor  and  money, 
from  the  use  of  that  which  either  never  ger- 
minates, or,  if  it  does,  produces  an  ^inferior 
crop.  Age,  which  improves  some  seeds, 
destroys  others,  and  the  art  and  importance 
oi  procuring  Uie  best  are  but  imperfectly 
unaerstood  by  most  of  our  practical  cultiva- 
tors. We  have  room  but  for  a  single  fact. 
An  asf«ociation  of  scientific  cultivators  exists 
within  our  knowledge,  whose  object  is  to 
jaise  seed  for  each  other.  The  cabbage 
seed  which  they  raise  for  themselves,  they 
sell  at  ten  dollars  per  pound,  but  that  which 
is  raised  without  this  care,  is  sold  for  one 
dollar  per  pound ;  hence  the  former,  which 
is  really  the  cheaper,  will  not  pay  a  profit, 
because'  its  superior  worth  is  not  understood 
by  our  farmers. 

Pho^hate  of  Zilme. 
Dr.  Lsb,  in  the  Patent  Office  Beports, 
gives  good  advice  on  the  subject  of  manures. 
The  Vermont  mines  of  this  mineral  have 
been  sold  to  an  English  company ;  the  New 
Jersey  mines  are  worked  for  the  home  mar- 
ket Read  the  Beport,  and  especially  the 
Essay  on  Manures. 

All  the  crops  usually  raised  contain  phos- 
phorus, phosphoric  acid  or  phosphates  of 
lime,  potash,  etc. 

Phosphorus  in  some  shape  is  therefore 
necessary  to  vegetation  such  as  we  cultivate 
for  crops.  It  must  of  course  have  an  exist- 
ence in  all  our  productive  soils,  for  plants 
do  not  create  any  new  substances,  they  only 
combine,  separate,  and  extract  them. 

The  ashes  of  the  grain  of  wheat  has 
49.81  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  bar- 
ley 38.93,  rye  49.55,  Indian  com  44.87, 
and  so  on  all  cereal  grains,  averaging  from 
30  to  50  per  cent. 

This  is  why  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum^,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  (limestone  J,  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful uurming.    cone  earth  or  pi^verised 


bones  are  for  this  region  next  in  value  to 
guano  as  a  manure. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  geologjca] 
deposits  of  phosphates  of  lime  that  are  now 
turned  to  account. 

In  England  there  are  beds  of  strata  of 
rocks  filled  with  the  remains  of  whales,  the 
bones,  scales  and  teeth  of  other  fishes  and 
bones  of  reptiles,  and  also  lumps  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Thousands  of  tons  of  this 
earth  are  consumed  by  the  English  Carmen 
upon  their  land. 


Toatlng  Sandstone. 

Thx  following  remarks  and  experiments 
are  deserving  of  attention  by  all  farmers 
beginning  to  improve  their  dwellings.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Western  States  are  sit- 
uated upon  or  accessible  to  the  standstones 
which  constitute  a  large  element  in  what 
the  geologist  denominates  the  "coal  u ens- 
ures ;''  many  layers  of  these  rocks  are  unfit 
for  building  purposes,  and  here  is  a  conve- 
nient and  simple  process  for  testing  them : 

The  means  of  ascertaining  the  capability 
of  resistance  of  stone  agiunst  frost  occupied 
the  attention  of  scientific  men  at  an  early 
period;  but,  although  recent  communica* 
tions  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  they 
are  but  reproductions  of  the  experiments  of 
the  mineralogist  Brard.  His  system,  which 
is  that  of  subjecting  stone  to  the  action  of 
Glauber  salt,  so  as  to  produce  a  low  tem- 
perature, has  long  been  adopted  as  a  uni- 
versal medium  in  most  countnes  of  Eurcpe, 
and  sanctioned  by  many  high  authorities. — 
It  is  truly  observed,  however,  by  Professor 
Fuchs,  in  Erdman's  Journal,  that  such  a 
mechanical  method  is  of  no  more  certuntj 
than  to  rasp  the  stoce  with  the  finger  naQ» 
or  strike  it  with  a  hammer,  and  Uiat  the 
only  competent  test  is  to  subject  it  to  chemi- 
cal analysis. 

The  builders  employed  on  the  royal  works 
at  Munich  have,  in  the  course  of  their  ex* 
tensive  practice,  resorted  to  this  process  of 
analysis  in  preference  to  the  usual  method; 
and  the  following  is  an  account  of  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Stumb,  principal  builder  in 
that  city : 

On  the  occasion  of  repairing  the  weather 
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side  of  the  tover  of  the  Ladj  Chureli,  at 
Munich,  he  instituted  an  examination  into 
the  sandstone  of  Waakirchen,  in  the  district 
of  Wiesbach.  This  sandstone  is  a  bluish 
gray  color,  equal  and  fine  grain,  noways 
splintory,  of  moderate  hardness,  and  giving 
sparks  when  struck  with  steel.  On  a  closer 
inspection,  minute  specks  of  mica  and  quartz 
may  be  perceived. 

A  piece  of  this  stone,  weighing  thirty  and 
five-eighth  ounces,  was  laid  m  distilled 
water  for  twenty-four  hoars,  and  on  being 
taken  out  and  we^hed  it  was  found  to  have 
increased  six  grams,  hardly  two  per  cent., 
and  affording  a  good  proof  of  its  closeness 
of  formation,  and  smau  power  of  absorption. 

The  water  in  which  the  stone  had  been 
laid  was  evaporated  to  an  ounce,  and  a  yel- 
lowish residuum  obtained,  which,  on  being 
subjected  to  re-agents,  was  found  to  consist 
of  sulphate  of  hme  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
mixed  with  organic  matter. 

A  piece  of  sandstone  was  pulverized,  and 
one  hundred  grains  of  it  treated  with  muri- 
atic acid,  and  a  partial  dissolution  effected 
by  the  development  of  carbonic  acid  gas. — 
The  remaining  acid  having  been  renewed 
by  evaporation,  the  residuum  of  quartz  sand 
was  washed  and  cleaned  with  warm  water, 
and  found  to  weigh  fifty-seven  grains. 

The  muriatic  residuum  was  subjected  to 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  whereby  alumina  was 
produced,  with  a  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron. 
It  weighed,  on  careful  trial,  31  grains. 

The  solution  filtered  from  the  aluminous 
precipitete  was  treated  with  oxalic  amtec- 
nia  to  produce  deposition  of  the  lime,  which 
was  exposed  to  the  fire  to  convert  the  oxa- 
late of  lime  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  by 
which  twenty-four  grains  of  carbonate  of 
lime  was  produced.  The  fluid  filtered  from 
this  was  acted  upon  by  phosphate  of  natron, 
and  a  precipitete  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  appeared,  which  by  heat  was 
reduced  to  neutral  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  was  calculated  as  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 
The  composition  of  the  stone,  consequently: 
Quartz,  -  -  •  67 
Alumina,  -        -        -      3.5 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -  24 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  13 
Loss,    -        -        -        -  2.6 
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From  these  results  it  was  proved  that  the 
standstone  of  Waakirchen  was  a  good  build- 
ing material,  and  fully  capable  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  air  and  water,  as  its  compo- 
nent parts  were  not  liable  to  decomposition, 
and  its  texture  did  not  admit  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  mechanical  force. 

It  is  evident  thut  it  is  only  by  such  trials 
that  the  true  qualities  of  materials  are  to 
be  ascertained,  as  mere  mechanical  action, 
or  a  trial  of  temperature,  affords  no  criterion 
of  the  chemical  constitution  by  which  inju« 
ries  of  weather  are  caused. 


«»- 


Agricultural  Education  in  ADchigan. 

It  appears  from  the  recent  papers,  that 
the  legislature  of  this  stete  are  about  provid- 
ing some  agricultural  instruction  at  the  State 
University.  Let  it  come  in  what  form  so- 
ever it  may,  we  always  welcome  this  sort 
of  encouragement  to  agriculture — it  is  real, 
and  must  prove  valuable.  If,  as  now  pro* 
posed  in  Illinois,  the  industrial  education  of 
the  people  can  be  carried  on  by  the  stete, 
after  esteblishing  a  good  common  school 
system,  it  will  be  well ;  but  do  not  reject 
even  a  side  professorship  provided  by  the 
state,  in  the  university,  as  in  Kew  York 
and  Michigan. 

The  regente  of  the  university  have  or* 
ganized  the  department,  and  the  following 
course  is  announced : 

1.  Daily  lectures  on  chemistry,  (elemen- 
tary and  experimental,)  applied  to  the  arts, 
meteorology  and  climate. 

2.  Geology  and  mineralogy,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  to  mining,  drainage, 
construction  of  public  works,  eto.,  illustrated 
by  specimens  from  Michigan,  the  neighbor- 
ing states,  and  foreign  lands ;  also  models 
and  drawings. 

3.  Animal  and  vegeteble  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  general,  the  physiology  and 
diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  particular, 
and  the  structure  and  habits  of  insecte  in 
reference  to  grain,  trees,  and  horticultural 
plante. 
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4.  Organic  chemifttry  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agricnlture,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  soils,  the  different  varieties  of  manure, 
tillage,  tools,  etc. 

Lectures  on  these  subjects  will  be  given 
during  the  next  spring  and  summer  term, 
commencing  April  27,  and  ending.  June  28. 


••»- 


United  States  Agrtonltiixal  Society. 

A  PRiTATx  letter  received  from  M.  P. 
Wilder,  one  of  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  says : 

"  Our  session  continued  two  days,  and  was 
closed  by  a  lecture  on  *  Fertilizers,'  by  Pro- 
fessor Mapes,  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  twenty  states,  and 
everything  passed  off  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner.  The  most  important  business 
was  the  adoption  of  resolutions  for  petition- 
ing Congress  for  a  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  also  for  the  appropriation 
which  now  goes  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Patent  Office ;  and  as  a  con- 
sideration for  this,  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society  offers  to  perform  the  duties 
of  that  department,  and  Uius  through  the 
agricultural  societies  of  the  country  to  dis- 
seminate whatever  might  be  useful  to  the 
farmer.  The  organization  of  the  society 
will  soon  be  complete  in  all  the  states  and 
territories,  and  our  Journal  regularly  pub- 
lished. A  system  of  asency  will  be  ap- 
pointed, to  solicit  donations  and  members 
to  the  society;  of  the  former  we  have 
already  had  one  of  $1,000.  The  success 
of  our  association  may  now  be  considered 
nearly  certain ;  much>  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  efforts  and  approbation  of  those 
who  guide  the  public  journals." 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  their  executive 
committee  have  met  once  or  twice  and  tran- 
sacted a  variety  of  important  business. 

The  appointment  of  agents  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union,  to  solicit  mem- 
bership and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Society  generally,  was  assigned  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  from  those  sections 
respectively,  as  follows : 

For  Kew  England— Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
of  Mass.;  William  a  King,  of  R.  I.;  Moses 
Newall,  of  Mass. 


For  New  York  and  New  Jersey — Hon. 
John  A.  King,  of  New  York. 

For  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware— Dr.  A. 
L.  Elwin,  of  Penn. 

For  Yir^nia,  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia— 0.  B.  Oalvert,  Ksq.,  of  Maiy- 
land. 

For  North  and  South  Carolinia,  Geoigia 
and  Alabama — ^Richard  Peters,  Esq. 

For  Ohio  and  Indiana— Dr:  Arthur  Watts, 
of  Ohio. 

For  Wisconsin  and  North-western  States— 
Dr.  J.  D.  Weston,  of  Wisoonan. 

For  the  rest  of  the  Union — J.  C.  G.  Ken- 
nedy, Esq.,  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  publication  of  a  quarterly  periodical 
of  agriculture  is  contemplated,  to  be  of  a 
national  and  high-toned  character.  Prof. 
Mapes,  of  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Weston,  of 
Mass.;  Drs.  Elwyn  and  Watts,  of  Penn., 
and  Mr.  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  have  pro* 
mised  to  contribute  original  articles. 

J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Correspcnding 
Secretary,  is  charged  with  the  editorial  su- 
pervision of  this  publication,  and,  from  the 
vast  amount  of  resources  at  his  command 
in  the  Census  Bureau,  he  will  be  able  to 
famish  much  valuable  information. 

It  is  understood  that  the  views  of  the 
President  elect  are  most  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  will  not  be  behind  his  pre- 
decessors in  his  recommendations  upon  the 
subject. 

The  erection  of  a  monument  to  Downing 
is  contemplated  by  the  farmers  and  horti- 
cultulists,  to  be  located  in  the  Smithsonian 
Grounds,  which  already  bear  the  marks  of 
his  genius  and  taste  for  the  beautiful. 


Kotloe  of  the  January  Kumber. 

XeW'  Year. — ^What  period  of  the  year  so 
proper  to  review  the  past,  or  look  toward  the 
future,  as  this  conventional  epoch  in  the  re- 
volving seasons  ?  Your  reflections  on  this 
occasion  will  revive  similar  ones  in  the  bo- 
soms of  many  of  your  readers,  indulged  in 
simultaneously  with  your  own,  prompting  na 
to  cherish,  tenderly,  the  memories  of  oar 
benefactors  who  have  parted  from  us  with- 
in the  past  year,  among  whom  thenamea  of 
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I>owiiiiig  and  Nortoa  atend  brightlj  promi- 
nent. And  as  we  look  with  hope»  brigliten- 
ing  into  ezpectation,  to  Uie  hidden,  thongh 
not  dark  futare,  how  natural  the  qnettion. 
Who  shall  fill  their  Taeant  places?  WhatwiD 
be  done  b j  a  grateful  oonntrj  to  commemox^ 
ate  her  iqppreciation  of  their  labors  ?  Tme, 
dming  the  same  year,  we  hare  lost  more  pro- 
minent men,  whose  memories  will  brighten 
for  all  time  the  age  in  whicltthey  lired;  the 
nation  honors  hsrsil/ in  monuments  to  iUm. 
But  the  sphere  of  our  dead,  conferred  the 
benefits  of  their  labors  on  the  nation  through 
a  €l€U9  of  her  citixens,  and  upon  that  class 
devolves  the  dntj  to  commemorate  their 
worth.  A  monument  has  been  suggested  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Downing,  and 
the  suggestion  meets  with  enthusiastic  res- 
ponses from  thousands,  who  have  derived 
pleasure  and  profit  from  his  laborious  life. 

The  power  of  assoekUion  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  matter,  while  these  gene- 
rous promptings  are  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  or  the  only  monument  we  shall  have 
of  Downing,  ^1  be  the  marks  made  on  the 
age  by  his  genius,  a  lasting  monument  'tis 
true,  but  insufficient,  because  self-reared. — 
Would  it  not  be  an  appropriate  memento,  to 
purchase  and  secure  to  his  family  his  late 
residence  at  Newburg,  appropriating  a  quiet 
nook — accessible  to  the  public  without  in- 
truding upon  the  privacy  of  the  family—to 
a  modest  and  tasteful  monument?  This 
may  be  done  if  promptly  acted  on  ;  system- 
atic action  is  all  that  is  wanted ;  let  the  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  act,  let  BortieuHural  edi- 
tors call  them  to  action,  and  keep  them  in  ac- 
tion, till  the  work  is  done. 

Potato  Disease, — ^This  subject,  so  much 
written  upon,  still  remuns  as  at  first,  a  mys- 
tery. Much  learned  and  ualeamed  research 
has  been  called  out  by  ofiers  of  rewards.f*- 
In  the  article  under  consideration,  which 
leems  to  be  a  synopsis  of  many  articles  on 


the  subject,  **  cutting  potatos  (for  seed)  is 
decidedly  condemned,"  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce disease  by  decreasing  the  vitality  of  the 
seed,  and  '*  stable  manure  condemned  as  be* 
ing  too  strong  and  heating,  producing  ill-fla- 
vored, unhealthy  potatos/*  Now  here  are 
two  suggestions  pdnting  toward  a  remedy. 
We  know  that  the  potato  has  been  for  years 
submitted  to  both  these  causes  of  disease  (if 
such  they  are,)  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
planting  and  manuring  might  again  restore 
the  plant  to  health  ;  but  the  deduction  fh>m 
all  the  facts  stated,  is  that  "the  disease  has 
a  striking  resemblance  to  cholera !  " 

Dwarf  Pears. — The  most  that  cultivators 
of  these  trees  have  been  led  to  expect,  has 
been  early  fruitfulness  and  premature  decline 
and  death.  How  delighted  they  .will  be  to 
learn  from  R.  Buist  that  "  the  quince  stock 
does  not  impair  the  longevity  of  the  pear,  '* 
and  to  read  his  account  of  a  lot  of  trees  100 
years  old ;  these  little  pets  become  doubly 
valuable  after  such  statements  from  such  a 
source. 

Curculio. — ^With  what  interest  we  read  ev- 
ery article  under  this  head,  and  note  each 
new  remedy  for  trial.  Facts  are  accumula- 
ting to  prove  that  /tW,  sulphur  and  ammo- 
nia are  each  offensive  if  not  fatal  to  him.— 
Let  each  cultivator  dose  him  well  with  these, 
not  forgetting,  however,  the  use  of  **  pigs," 
"  chickens,"  and  "  the  mallet." 

The  Seed  Trade, — ^Let  every  dealer  in 
seeds  carefully  read  this  article,  and  let  plan- 
ters refer  them  to  it.  We  want  some  reform 
just  here.  This  article  is  calculated  for  our 
meridian.  Of  course,  our  seedsmen  are  hpn- 
est,  but  reading  this  attentively  will  do  them 
no  harm. 

J/artM  Olu€. — ^Whatisit?  where  obtain- 
able ?  or  how  made  ?  If  suitable  for  the 
purposes  suggested  by  Madam  Audoon,  it 
wiU  be  of  great  service  to  others  as  well  as 
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gardeners,  and  anawera  to  Uiese  qnutisQS 
will  be  generally  interesting. 

QrajM  Rqtort  on  N.  Longvoiih't  callediti*. 
—Some  of  the  grapes  here  reported  upon 
promise  to  be  great  acquisitions.  Kos.  2, 
11,  19,  24  and  26,  seem  deserring  of  notiee. 
No.  19,  "a  email,  white  grape  that  tastes 
like  the  Sweet-water,"  ifhard)r,prodnctire, 
and  of  good  constitation,  will  be  a  desirable 
table  grape.  No.  24,  though  not  a  natire,  if 
"  aa  hardf  as  Ota  Catawba,"  seems  to  be 
worthy  ofmore  general  culture;  and  No.  26 
would  seem  from  the  description  to  be  desir- 
able, "  having  a  pulp  as  soft  and  juicy  aa  the 
Black  Hamburg."  I  hope,  if  disseminated 
by  Mr.  L.,  he  will  give  it  a  more  indepen- 
dent name  than  "Imitation  Black  Ham- 
burg." 

yeu  Method  of  Supporting  Vlrut  in  Vine- 
yard  Culture,  may  be  new  to  the  French, 
bat  has  been  in  use  in  this  coantry  many 
yean.  It  looks  neat,  and  saves  much  trou- 
ble in  lieing  np  the  vines,  the  tendrils  readi- 
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ly  daspiog  the  wire.  While  on  the  snbjeet 
of  vines  and  their  products,  I  most  refer  to 
the  reports  of  the  Avuriean  Win*  Qrowen' 
Atiodation,  which  always  interest  me.— 
The  notice  of  their  last  meeting  specks  of  it 
aa  "this  agreeable  association."  That  it 
must  be  quite  so,  is  evident  to  every  one  who 
baa  read  their  proceedings  from  time  to  time, 
and  marked  the  great  range  of  figures  le- 
qoired  to  designate  the  samples  tested  fay 
them ;  and  at  this  time  they  have  befiire 
then  more  samples  than  they  ooold  get 
through  with  in  the  ordinary  oourae  of  busi- 
ness, and  are  compelled  to  retnra  to  Ifr. 
Longworth  many  specimens  for  fulore  ex- 
amination. Happy  fellows  1  with  highly 
cultivated  palates,  may  their  speoimeDs  still 
accumulate  with  a  rapid  progress  from  good 
to  better,  and  long  may  the  members  of  "tins 
agreeable  association"  live  to  lead  this 
branch  of  culture  to  its  destined  position  in 
the  front  ranks  of  national  importance. 


^omolngi]. 


THB    APFLB    ORCHARD 

A  ViRoiKii  correspondent  inquires  of  us 
the  reason  why  so  many  apple-trees  in  his 
own  orchard,  and  in  those  of  his  neighbors, 
die  yonng,  and  asks  us  at  the  same  time  to 
suggeat  a  preventive  against  this  mortaUty 


among  the  orchards  of  his  vicinage.  The 
only  symptoms  mentioned  are  a  dry  rol  m 
the  roots,  and  a  snbsequent  peiishing  of  the 
bark  and  leaves.  It  is  imposMble,  from  so 
imperfect  a  diagnoeis,  to  form  any  jnst  co*- 
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ception  of  the  cause  superindiieiiig  this  fa* 
Uiiij ;  still,  we  think  it  most  likety  some 
cMidition  in  the  soil*  or  eontingency  in  the 
seasons,  calculated  todfstmjthe  small  root- 
lets by  the  action  of  heat  or  cold,  has  been 
present  in  these  cases  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  disease. 

There  appeared  in  onr  colnmns,  within 
the  last  year,  a  series  of  articles  from  the 
pen  of  L.  Young,  Esq.,  upon  the  theory  of 
pruning,  la  which  the  healthy  action  of  the 
roots  and  leares  was  treated  somewhat  in 
detail,  their  reciprocal  acticn  and  reaction, 
and  their  mutual  dependence  pointed  out. — 
From  these  remarks,  and  from  the  general 
laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  it  is  manifest 


a  certain  n<Hideseript  class  which  might  be 
termed  abortire,  as  they  neither  produce 
wood  nor  fruit,  but  (reproducing  themselres 
until  diseases  carry  off  the  tree,  or  until  from 
renewed  vigor  some  dormant  wood  bud 
breaks  forth  into  a  water  sprout,  forming  a 
new  top  as  though  a  bud  had  been  inserted) 
seem  to  convert  every  tree  thus  affected  in- 
to a  dwarf,  which  obstinately  refuses  to  make 
further  progress  in  growth. 

Many  a  moss-covered  trunk  not  exceed- 
ing one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  head  con- 
taining spars  and  branches  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  constitute  a  large  tree,  may  be 
found  in  orchards  planted  in  lands  not  in 
good  heart,  and  in  most  such  cases  ezarai- 


that  neither  the  rocflete  nor  leaves  can  sus-  f^M&m  will  prove  that  there  is  present  ade- 
tain  serious  injury  without  such  injury  re-  gi^  of  f  .-ebleness  in  the  system  of  the  small 
suiting  in  damag^  to  the  other  set  of  organs.  ««>ts.  An  interesting  experiment  illustra- 
Thus,  for  examine,  if,  in  consequence  of  lo-  tive  of  this  principle  was  communicated  to 
caUng  the  orchafd  in  a  retentive  clay  soU,  r«8  some  years  ago  by  a  nursery-man.  who 
or  if,  by  reason  qf  heavy  and  long-continu^df  ^^  &  particular  lot  of  trees  put  forth  leaves 
rains  just  up  to>  the  moment  an  intensely  A  ^P^^BSt.  ^^^  become  statfcnary  in  growth 
cold  spell  in  winter,  or  an  unseas^bably  hot  [♦inng  midsummer,  contrary  to  the  usual 
one  in  summer,  begins  to  tak^place,  the  ijabit  of  nur^ry  trees.    To  satisfy  himself 


small  roots  with  their  spongiole^  are  des- 
troyed ;  or  if,  by  i^ason  of  bad  culture,  ri- 
ral  plants  are  left  in  the  orchard,  aa^exces- 
aive  weed  crops  or  closely  matted  s^ar^ 
which  intercept  the  mokture  before  reach- 
ing the  rootlets  of  the  apple-tree — in  any^of 
these  cases,  the  system  of  leaves  will  he^^mf^ 
fected,  and  the  careful  observer  will  b#  ena* 
bled  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  injury  by 
noticing  the  character  of  the  buds  from  time 
to  time. 

It  is  a  law  in  vegetable  physiology,  that 
in  the  axilla  of  every  leaf  there  is  a  bud,  al- 
though its  development  is  not  always  mani- 
festy  and  in  thrifty  young  trees  those  buds 
are  generally  wood  buds  :  but  if  from  any 
cause  the  leaves  are  poorly  supplied  with  sap, 
the  oharacter  of  these  buds  b  changed,  and 
fruit  buds  predominate ;  or  if  not  fruit  buds^ 


of  the  cause^  one  of  these  trees  was  taken 
up,  when  V  found  not  a /single  small  root 
or  spongiole  present.  Tfhe  same  tree  was 
imxaedfately  pl^anted  in  a  shady  position,  wa- 
tered and  carefully  nursed,  and  ultimately 
started  off  into  active  growth  during  the 
.Summer  season. . 

If  the  defect  should  lie  in  the  soil,  drain- 
ing or  the  admixture  of  disintegrating  mate- 
rials, as  sand,  lime,  or  even  manure,  might 
be  suitable  remedies.  If  the  debility  has 
resulted  from  defect  in  climate  w  from  leaf- 
blight,  then  stimulants  would  be  appropri* 
ate,  such  aa  mulching  the  roots  in  fall,  short* 
ening  back  the  branches  in  spring,  Bianuriag 
and  spading  about  the  roots  m  spring,  and 
oarefnl  summer  cultivatioa.  Leaf-blight  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  arrest,  the  fun- 
gus  attacking  the  leaf  colonizes  upon  iha 
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young  branches  also,  and  by  that  means  of- 
ten maintains  its  existence  from  season  to 
season.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  perhaps  the 
best  treatment  wonld  be  to  syringe  the  af* 
fected  trees  with  strong  soapsuds,  or  with 


water  to  wet  the  snrfiAce  of  the  small  branch* 

es  and  cause  lime  to  adhere,  and  afterward 

dust  them  with  air-slaked  lime  untfl  the 
branches  are  coated. — J7.  P.  ^yrcrm,  in  tk$ 

m 

LauiaviUe  Journal, 


WHXTB    WINTER    PBARMAIN 

D».  Wardir: — The  February  Number  of 
your  journal  (which  is  one  of  the  best  ever 
issued)  is  just  received. 

I  notice  in  the  transactions  of  the  Ohio 
Pomological  Society,  that  fine  specimens  of 


the  Michael  Henry  Pippin  were  shown  by 
yourself,  grown  in  Indisna,  "  where  it  is  sl- 
most  exclusively  known  under  the  name  of 
White  Winter  Pearmain." 


WBITS  WIMTSR  TEABXAIN. 


I  wish  to  elimt  facts  suffleient  to  settle  the 
question,  Is  the  apple  cultivated  in  the 
West  under  the  name  of  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  the  same  which  is  grown  at  the 
:  aat  under  the  name  of  Michael  Henry 
Pippin? 

It  is  understood  that  at  the  session  of  the 
Congress,  held  at  Cincinnati,  a  distinguished 
Xastem  pomologist  pronounced  spedmens 


exhibited  under  the  first  name  to  be  the  true 
Michael  Henry  Pippin. 

Since  that  time  some  pomologists  and 
nurserymen  have  substitued  the  latter  name 
for  Uie  former ;  while  others,  not  deeming 
the  evidence  in  the  case  eon**ltt8ive,  still  re- 
tain the  former  name. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  the  variefies 
speak  for  then»elves,  (if  there  were  two,) 
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I  sent  to  our  disenminating  pomologieal 
friend,  J.  J.  Thomas,  cions  of  our  White 
Winter  Peannam. 

In  Angart  of  the  first  year,  he  aaja,  **  the 
White  Winter  Pearmain  and  Michael  Henry 
Pippin  are  quite  disUnctin  growth  and  leaf,'* 
'*  although  the  fruits  are  so  similar."  It  may 
be  that  what  Mr.  Thomas  has  compared 
with  our  White  Winter  Pearmain  is  not  the 
true  Michael  Henry  Pippin  of  Kew  York ; 
if  so»  the  two  may  yet  be  only  one. 

I  would  say,  as  regards  the  fruit  of  the 
yarieties  in  question,  that  specimens  of  each 
may  be  selected,  which  would  so  nearly  re- 
semble each  other  in  form  and  color,  that 
even  a  pood  pomologist  might  he  mittaken^ 
and  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of 
the  before  named  Congress ;  both  yarieUes 
being  in  a  rtrj  immature  state. 

With  the  ireee  it  is  very  different ;  whether 
in  the  nursery  or  orchard,  they  are  easfly 
distisgnished  one  from  the  other. 

Very  few  works  on  pomology  describe 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  growth  of 
Tmrieties,  which  is  very  important  with 
miuiy  of  them,  though  Mr.  Thomas  does 


so  in  part,  which  makes  the  "  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist"  (at  least  in  that  particular)  stand  in 
advance  of  other  similar  works. 

Though  it  would  be  difficult  in  a  treatise 
on  physiognomy  to  describe  every  indi- 
vidual  so  as  to  be  known  at  sight,  and 
equally  so  with  respect  to  trees ;  still  with 
a  great  majority  of  them,  there  are  certain 
peculiarities  by  which  one  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other. 

Will  friend  Thomas  have  the  goodness  to 
describe  the  exact  manner  of  growth,  leaf, 
etc.,  of  the  true  Michael  Henry  Pip pm  ? 

AnvAB  WauAics. 

Gausbuet,  Kjmz  Ca,  lU.,  Falk  96. 

The  question  as  to  these  apples  is  one  of 
considerable  interest  among  our  pomologists, 
although  not  of  much  importance  unless  it 
be  true,  that  one  variety  is  more  thrifty,  for 
the  fruit  is  exceedingly  similar.  Cuts  of 
both  are  given,  but  as  the  coirespondent  has 
stated,  similar  speeim'ens  might  be  selected 
of  both  names.  Confusion  certainly  ensts 
even  among  intelligent  cultivators,  who  have 
both  sorto.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  bom 
my  friend  Thomas,  but  we  havo  alitady 
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verified  our  Michael  Henry  by  bis  excellent 
description  of  tbat  variety.— £d. 


iRyw  Trees. 


Dr.  J,  A,  Kennicoti : — In  the  Marcb  num^ 
ber  ( 1 861 , )  we  were  .favor*»d  with  an  editori- 
al on  "  High  or  Law  trees, "  which!  consid- 
er to  be  one  of  the  ibest  and  mo^t  needed 
ever  found  in  the  Fanner.  I  have  seen  little 
on  the  subject  since,  and  as  most  of  the  arti- 
cles on  fruit  raising  are  from  practical  nur- 
serymen, I  fear  low  trees,  or  trees  with  low 
heads,  will  find  little  encouragement.  Some 
of  them  tell  us  a  tree  can  be  formed  to  suit 
the  purchaser,  after  it  is  set  in  the  or- 
chard. 

Thanks  to  the  rabbits,  I  have  some  very 
productive  trees  that  branch  off  six  or  ei^ht 
mches  from  the  ground,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
depend  on  that  mode  of  forming  a  low  tree. 
It  puts  it  back  somewhat,  if  we  succeed  in 
forming  a  good  head,  which  is  rather  diffi- 
enlt  wUh  some  varieties. 

I  am  aware  that  more  room  is  required  for 
a  large  low  head,  in  the  nursery,  packing- 
box,  wagon,  and  wherever  we  put  thena  ; 
but  I  am  certain  that  with  me  they  have  paid 
all  extra  cost,  many  times  over. 

I  have  Janets,  Limber-twigs,  Balleflemrs, 
Winesaps,  Bomanites,  and  s^me  others,  set 
the  spring  of  1839.  Those  with  the  lowest 
heads  are  invariably  the  most  productive. 
The  greatest  difference  is  seen  in  the  Janets 
and  Limber- twigs.  I  tiiought  the  difference 
in  produce  would  be  less  as  the  trees  became 
older,  but  it  was  more  apparent  last  season 
than  any  year  before. 

The  value  of  cuttings  (for  grafte,  etc.,) 
from  the  most  popular  varieties,  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  itpon  the  trees  from  some 
nurseries.  That  evil,  however,  time  will 
cure,  but  unless  nature  can  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  trees  are  to  be  transplant- 
ed to  the  orchard  after  some  two  or  three 
years,  she  will  continue  to  adapt  them  to  a 
city  rather  than  a  country  life.  Are  not  oc- 
casional isolated  trees  worth  more  for  the  or- 
chard, after  two  years  in  the  nursery,  than 
tiiose  in  a  crowd  after  three  or  four  years  ? 

If  we  notice  the  crab,  haw,  pluoa,  cherry, 
walnut,  hickory,  and  most  of  our  forest  trees, 
tiiat  have  made  their  growth  while  standing 
akoe,  we  see  thattfiey  differ  nnterially  from 
those  ia  a  crowdi  in  fcrm,  feature,  statuie. 


strength,  and  most  of  all,  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit. 

Trees  of  the  same  age,  that  have  from 
t^ree  to  eight  principal  branches,  are  gene- 
rally much  larger  near  the  ground,  than 
jLhose  with  but  one. 

I  For  fruit  I  prefer  those  trees  that  branch 
off  one  to  three  feet  above  the  ground,  or 
Just  higl^  enough  to  have  limbs  out  of  the 
reach  of  Jthe  rabbits.  The  bodies  must  be 
|)rotectea.  Where  the  limbs  are  within 
reach  of  the  rabbits,  I  tie  a  piece  of  white 
musKn  on  the  tree.  I  use  split  corn-stalks 
tied  with  willows  to  protect  young  trees,  for 
I  set  some  every  spring,  and  have  decided 
to  set  no  more  bean  poles  for  fruit  trees. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

L.  W.  CUBTIS. 

CuiTONt  Fulton  county,  III. 
To  which  the  editor  responds — 

Good.  We  like  this  talk.  True,  every 
W(M  of  it,  as  we  have  proved  more  than 
once.  Trees  with  low  heads  do  bear  sooner 
and  better,  and  will  bear  longer  than  whip- 
stocks  or  bean  poles.  But  they  dodH  seff 
as  well !  In  our  prairies,  low  beaded  trees 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  h<dd  up*  their 
heads,  or  hold  on  their  fruit.  They  are  the 
honest  and  naturally  shaped  fruit  bkabxbs, 
bttt  they  are  miserably  unpopular  with  that 
large  class  of  purchasers,  who  know  more 
about  trees,  thiui  the  men  who  raise  them. 
Nurserymen  must  live,  and  we  had  better 
sell  some  switches,  than  have  the  wise  ones 
plant  no  trees.  But 'tis  a  pity  that  custom- 
ers will  not  let  us  be  honest,  and  will  akeal 
themselves,  in  spite  of  our  representatioas. 
Well,  tv>o  straight  trees  without  heads^  cost 
the  nurseryman  less  than  ohs  of  the  right 
shape.  Thk  fact  may  elieit  thought,  and 
cause  inquiry.  We  hope  it  may.^— iVvtrif 
Farmer, 


m*- 


STorthem  Fruita. 

Tbx  Nota  Bene  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
of  the  plums  originated  by  Ifr.  Corse — ^not 
much  mferior  to  the  Oreen  Ghige.  It  is 
quite  extraordbary  to  aee  the  enormooa 
crops  borne  by  the  ptum-trsea  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  we  presume  it  will  be  the  same 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  or  nearly  ao.  Tli  b 
so,  now,  H.  L.]  The  Green  Gage  is  Che  fi- 
nest plom  in  Gteat  Britain,  hut  here  it  beaiv 
ten  to  one   compared  wUh  diat  oeimtry* 


KOBinnH  ntons. 
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We  must  s$kj,  however,  that  we  hare  never 
tasted  that  fine  sort  so  high  flavored  in 
Canada.  But  then  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  here  it  is  grown  as  a  standard,  while  in 
Britain  it  is  cultivated  generally  on  walls, 
the  effect  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  to 
give  the  fruit  raised  in  such  situations  a  very 
superior  flavor.  The  writer  of  this  letter 
(Mr.  Brown)  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  coun- 
try last  summer,  and  nothing  struck  him  so 
much  as  the  very  ffreat  superiority  of  the 
fruit  raised  in  America,  a  remark  which  may 
perhaps  apply  even  to  the  ?rapes  raised  un- 
der glass ;  and  this  remark  is  qmite  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  has  been  so  often  stated 
by  the  lamented  Mr.  Downing,  whose  loss 
we  can  never  sufficientlv  mourn.  Takin? 
into  consideration  our  nch  and  fertile  sou 
and  glorious  climate,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  time  is  at  hand — even  if  it  has  not 
already  arrived — ^when  this  land  will  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  greatest  fruit  producing 
country  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  your  inquiry  about  a 
grape,  early  enough  to  ripen  every  year,  in 
open  culture,  in  the  neiraborhood  of  Mon- 
treal, we  beg  to  say  that  we  believe  the 
Black  Cluster  to  be  the  hardiest  known 
grape.    It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripens  every 

{ear,  and  can  be  depended  on  mr  a  crop. 
I  is  much  hardier  than  the  Isabella,  which 
nankj  or  never  ripens  here,  its  too  luxuriant 
shoots  being  apt  to  be  killed  bv  severe  frosts. 
We  have  known  the  Isabella  killed  down  by 
the  cold,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Black 
CHoster,  the  latter  being  unaffected  by  the 
severity  of  the  frost.  The  soit  in  question 
is  also  a  nice  eating  little  gri^«  The  Wel- 
lington, another  variety  cultivated  in  open 
ffround  here,  although  bearing  very  large 
bunches,  (which  we  have  seen  between 
three  and*  four  pounds  weight,)  is  quite 
worthless,  or  nearly  so,  seldom  ripening  out- 
side, and  even  when  produced  under  glass, 
having  an  acid  taste,  and  being  deficient  in 
the  fine  flavor  so  much  prised  in  a  good 
grape.  The  Black  Hamburgh,  that  prince 
of  grapes  in  a  vinery,  is  now  being  relin- 
quished for  open  Ofilture,  its  erop  being  un- 
eertain,  and  requiridg  too  fcmg  a  time  to  ri- 

Kn.  The  Esperione  is  being  tried,  and  we 
lieve  it  will  be  found  valuable.  The 
White  Sweet-water  has  been  much  grown 
liere  in  the  open  air,  hntitis  more  apt  to  mil- 
dsirtlin  say  other  soft,  nd  ysiy  omidosi 
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not  ripen.  It  is,  in  Britain,  where  we  have 
cultivated  it,  perhaps  more  liable  to  mildew 
than  any  other  in  a  vinery — here,  on  the 
contrary,  within  doors  it  (s  one  of  the  safest. 
We  consider  the  White  Sweet- water  an  un- 
safe sort  for  open  air  culture  in  this  country , 
although  it  is  a  fine  showy  looking  grape  on 
a  trellis. 

You  mention  the  Benrre  CraMud  pear.* 
We  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Corse  stated 
to  you,  as  to  its  hardiness.  We  can  not  say 
indeed  whether  or  rot  it  would  thrive  as  far 
north  as  the  su^ar  maple,  but  this  we  know, 
that  it  has  stood  uninjured  in  tiiese  grounds, 
at  a  temperature  of  thirty-two  degiees  be- 
low zero.  We  hear  of  many  tests  to  which 
fruit  trees  are  put  by  our  enterprising  culti- 
vators, but  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  we  have  put  the  pear  to  the  coldest 
test  it  ever  had.  We  have  the  pleasure  to 
inclose  a  cion  of  this  variety,  (beurre  Cra- 
paud.) 

We  read  long  ago,  with  very  great  in- 
terest, your  valuable  communication  in  the 
"  Horticulturist,"  on  "  Select  Fruits  for  the 
North."  Tours  is  no  doubt  the  best  method 
by  which  the  information  generally  wanted 
will  be  best  acquired.  We  have  tried  the 
quince-tree  here  as  a  standard,  and,  so  far 
as  our  experience  has  gone,  we  would  pro- 
nounce it  totally  unfit  for  cultivation  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  peach  and  the  apricot  are 
cultivated  with  us  only  on  walls  matted  up 
in  winter.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
these  valuable  fruits  are  very  nearly  hardy, 
and  that  a  variety  may  yet  be  found  suitable 
for  our  climate,  as  an  open  standard. 

We  have  had,  as  yet,  an  easy  winter — 
thermometer  not  more  than  twenty  degrees 
below  zero,  with  about  the  average  quantitv 
of  BDOW — ^but  afe  aiudons,  like  all  good  eiu* 
tivators,  for  the  return  of  rpring.  la  eon- 
elusion,  allow  us  to  add  that  we  will  at  all 
times  be  most  happy  to  communicate  any 
information  in  our  power,  and  hope  to  have 
the  pleaswe  of  hetma^from  yon  on  any  of 
the  knotty  points  of  fnut  and  fruit  trees.  Bx 
the  by,  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  eating 
qualities  of  the  romme  Orise,  the  farmer'i 
winter  apple  of  Lower  Canada  ? 

We  srsp  sir,  youin  very  tmly, 

Coosnnur  4  Bnowir. 

Con  DCS  NnoB  N^tssbbus,  I 

MoaiiMltCuads, F«b.  1«,  iea3.| 

*fhd  DowniflifS  Finiiis,  ptigp  3CA. 
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BARK    GRAFTINa. 


Ab  the  Reason  is  now  spproacfaing  in 
wbich  fruit  tree  and  other  grading  is  gen- 
erally practiced,  I  would  suggest  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  engaged  intliatoperatioD, 
a  plan  which  I  hare  encceacfnlly  adopted  for 
the  last  two  seasons.  And,  without  suppo- 
sing it  new,  (although  it  is  not  the  one  usu- 
ally recommended  in  the  books,)  I  will  des- 
cribe it  and  ite  advKntages  orerthe  common 


oleft-grafting.  I  hare  do  doubt  that  it  it 
described  among  M.  Thomas'  fifty  methods, 
but  never  having  seen  those,  and  supposing 
the  majority  of  grafters  in  the  like  predica- 
ment, I  am  induced  to  give  it  publicity. 

This  system,  however,  only  appHes  lo 
trees  or  limbs  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. For  smaller  stacks  and  roots,  whip, 
splice,  and  cleft-graftmg  are  prefermbk.— 


In  consequence  of  the  numerous  mistakes  of 
nnrserymen,  from  whom  I  have  purchased 
trees,  after  fruiting  a  large  portion  of  my 
apples  and  pears,  I  have  been  induced  to  re- 
graft  many,  which  I  did  in  the  usual  way, 
(by  elefC-gnfting,)  and  having  regularly  lost 
about  88  per  cent,  by  the  wind  blowing 
them  ont,  after  making  a  fine,  vigorous 
growth  of  more  than  two  feet,  I  came  to  the 
eonchudon  tiiat  I  must  adopt  some  other 
method,  which  I  have  tried  for  the  last  two 
seasons  without  having  a  single  one  blown 
out.  I  saw  qB  the  IJmb,  or  stock,  square 
Mnat  and  pare  it  smooth,  the  sane  as  for 
deft-grafUng,  withontsplitlingthe  stock,  but 
flierely  the  bark  one-half  or  three- fourths  of 
of  aa  inch  down,  m  ooa  or  non  sides  ao- 
eording  to  the  nnmW  of  grafts  whick  X  wish 
to  iMert,  and  after  preparing  the  cion,  or 
graft,  taking  as  onutl  three  bads,  (hough 
when  they  hare  been  scarce  I  have  used  on- 


ly two,  and  in  several  instances  hut  one,  suc- 
cessfnlly.  Gut  the  graft  diagonally  acroa 
with  a  slope  of  about  an  inch  long,  then  with 
the  point  of  the  knife  open  the  bark  at  the 
topof  the  slit  sufficiently  to  introduce  the  cut 
point  of  the  graft,  push  it  gently  down  ns- 
Lil  no  more  of  the  cut  portion  is  visiblet  tie 
np,  or  wax  in  the  nsnal  way,  and  tbe  opera- 
tion is  finished. 


At  the  end  of  the  season  of  growth,  joa 
will  fird  that  yoor  graft  hasgrown  firsily  t* 
iJteaide,  beiggalaoBtasttroDgMaayatha 
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lateral  shoot,  and  if  7ou|>at  two  or  three  in, 
by  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  season  the 
whole  top  of  the  stock,  if  not  too  large,  will 
be  coTered  by  the  callus  and  look  perfectly 
natural;  whereas  cleft-grafUng,  owing  to 
the  split  in  the  stock,  never  fills  np^-moist- 
ure  gets  in,  which  producing  disease,  ulti- 
mately causes  tlie  tree,  frequently  where  it 
has  attiuned  full  growth,  to  split  and  break 
down. 

I  have  lost  no  less  than  four  out  of  a  row 
of  10  fine  12  year  old  Bellefleur  i^ple^trees, 
this  last  season,  which  were  grafted  five  feet 
firom  the  ground  in  the  old  way.  As  a  cor- 
eriag  for  the  graft,  I  always  use  cheap  mus- 
lin dipped  in  hot  grafting* wax,  cut  into  strips 
from  one-half  to  one  inch  wide-^it  saves  tie- 
ing  and  time,  and  is  much  neater. 

A  cioa  ean  be  inserted  on  the  side  of  any 
limb  by  opening  the  bark  in  the  same  way 
as  for  budding,  or  a  graft  neatly  fitted  into 
a  ^mlet-hole  on  any  part  of  a  stock  or  limb 
will  answer  equally  well — ^in  fact,  it  is  a 
beautifnl  method  when  jon  wish  to  fill  up 
with  a  limb  any  naked  space,  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry.  T.  Y.  Piticolab. 

March  10, 1853. 

A  Balance  Iiine— Cherries. 

D&.  Wardsr  : — In  the  March  Number  of 
the  Western  Horticultural  Review  you  give 
a  select  list  of  fruits,  sdd  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wilder,  as  adapted  for  culti- 
vation in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Tour  note 
appended  ccnveys  no  very  high  compliment 
to  the  selection  of  apples.  Permit  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  enter  my  protest  against  that  of 
the  cherries,  at  least  so  far  as  its  adaptation 
to  northern  Ohio  is  concerned. 

The  list  we  will  take  xtp  in  detail. 

For  three  sorts,  he  recommends — 1.  May- 
doke;    2.  Black  Tartarian;    3.  Downer's 


1.  The  May  Duke,  with  me,  has  never  pro- 
daeed  a  good  orop  in  the  most  favored  lo- 


cality *  besides  the  trees  are  unhealthy  and 
short-lived.  The  Doctor  ripens  several  days 
earlier,  is  a  finer  flavored  fruit,  hardy,  and 
exceedingly  productive  every  season. 

2.  Black  Tartarian  is  large,  handsome, 
and  popular ;  yet  a  little  deficient  in  flavor ; 
besides  it  does  not  bear  a  tolerable  crop 
oftener  than  one  year  out  of  three.  The 
Black  Hawk  is  very  slightly  inferior  to  it  in 
size,  but  greatly  exceeds  it  in  beauty,  flavor 
and  productiveness.  Its  firm  consistence 
and  glossy  black  color  fit  it  above  all  others 
for  a  market  fruit. 

3.  Downer*s  Late  is  a  valuable  late  cherry, 
but  will  not  in  any  point  of  view  compare 
with  the  Late  Bigarreau,  which  is  equally 
tardy  in  its  period  of  ripening,  and  rarely 
fails  to  produce  a  full  crop. 

For  six  sorts,  he  adds — 1.  Belle  d'Or- 
leans ;  S.  Black  Eagle ;  3.  White  Bigar^ 
reau. 

1.  The  Belle  d' Orleans  is  known  here 
only  by  reputation.  Taking  the  last  author- 
ities as  guides,  it  will  by  no  means  equal 
the  Cleveland  or  Bockport,  both  of  which 
are  large,  handsome,  delicious  and  prolific 
varieties, 

2.  The  Black  Eagle  has  never^  to  my 
knowledge,  jffodiieed  a  tolerable  crop  in 
this  vicinity.  The  Pontiae  resembles  it  in 
many  of  its  features,  but  is  an  abundant 
bearer. 

3.  The  White  Bigarreau  is  an  old  and 
unhealthy  variety,  which  I  have  known  kft 
more  than  ^irty  yenrs,  and  htfve  never  yet 
seen  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  upon  it.  Against 
it  will  be  placed  the  Governor  Wood,  a 
cherry  which  is  large,  beMtiful,  hardy,  pro-- 
dnetive  and  delicious ;  none  is  more  exqin*> 
sitely  rich  Stad  delicate ;  it  is  staked  againsi 
any  variety  the  world  ean  produce. 

For  twelve  sorts,  he  adds — 1.  Elton ;  ft. 
Dowaton;     3.  Late  Duke;     4.  lEnight's 
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Early  Black ;    5,  Sweet  Montmorency ;  6. 
Sparbawk's  Honey* 

1 .  The  Elton  is  a  firat-rate  cherry,  rarely 
producing  heavy  crops.  Kirtland's  Mary  is 
its  equal  in  every  resp  ct,  and  greatly  its 
superior  in  beauty,  fine  flavor  and  bearing 

qualities. 

2.  The  Downton  will  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  Osceola. 

3.  The  Late  Duke  is  no  better  than  the 
May  Duke.  It  matures  irregularly  some 
days  later.  The  Red-Jacket  ripens  about 
the  same  period,  and  is  vastly  preferable. 

4.  Knight's  Early  Black  is  fully  rivaled 
by  the  Tecumseh. 

5.  The  Sweet  Montmorency  is  not  as  fine 
a  ^it  as  the  Delicate. 

6.  The  Sparhawk's  Honey  will  fall  far 
below  the  Jockosot,  on  a  comparison. 

Ohio  BeauXy,  Elliott's  Favorite,  Brant, 
Keokuk,  Shannon,  and  Kirdand's  Morello, 
will  each  more  than  match  the  morellos  in 
Mr.  WiUer't  aeleet  list. 

Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
farial,  in  their  native  locality,  with  all  the  new 
seedlings  above  named.  How  well  they  will 
sustain  themselves  in  other  smIs  and  cli* 
mates  remains  to  be  tested.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  these  oompa:  isons  hare  been  made 
with  other  varieties  plaeed  under  equally 
liivoraUe  circwnstances. 

By  striking  a  balance  line  between  these 
two  lists,  a  heavy  credit  is  found  in  favor  of 
tliA  Ohio  seedltnga — at  least  so  far  as  West- 
ern ttttltivatioa  is  eoncemed. 

Mr.  Wilder  is  so  oonveraant  with  fmits, 
and  so  well  posted  up  hi  tU  matters  apper* 
taining  to  the  advancement  of  boteacultore, 
that  it  can  not  be  8iip|H>8ed  he  is  ttna«qinini* 
ed  with  the  relative  merits  of  tbe  tw«  lists. 
It  must  therefote  be  oonoltided  dial  sostfr 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  elinate  abimi  Bos^ 
ton  have  rendered  those  old  varieties  pre- 
ferable. 


Another  query  is  not  so  readily  solved : 
It  is  nearly  six  years  since  many  of  these 
seedlings  were  introduced  to  notice,  throngls 
the  medium  of  the  Horticulturist,  by  Mr« 
Elliott,  whose  qualifications  aod  responaibili* 
ties  in  such  matters  are  not  to  be  doubled. 
The  original  trees,  while  loaded  with  fruits, 
have  been  visited  perhaps  more  than  once, 
by  Messrs.  Barry,  Bateham,  and  yourself^ 
each  of  whom  has  given  strong  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  these 
seedlings,  through  the  columns  of  your  re* 
speetive  journals.  The  fruits  have  been  ex- 
hibited for  a  series  of  years  on  the  tMem  of 
the  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society,  and  oe* 
casionally  on  those  of  the  Ck>lttmbus  Seeiety ; 
yet  the  editor  of  the  HorticuHural  Magaxine 
at  Boston,  has  ciirefully  av<Mded  the  iioUciii|f 
of  them  in  any  manner  This  is  a  Utile  re- 
markable, as  he  claims  hb  journal  ta  he  a 
perfect  history  of  the  progress  of  horlicol- 
ture  in  the  United  States,  and  has  recorded 
tbe  debut  of  almost  every  seedling  frvit  be- 
sides, both  in  Europe  and  this  country.— • 
That  Horticultural  Congress  which  refused 
to  haye  any  of  them  placed  among  its  list 
of  fruits  worthy  of  further  trial,  is  not  likely 
to  lose  its  reputation  for  caution  and  pru* 
dence.  Clxtelahp. 

NoBTHERK  Ohio,  March  8, 1853. 

This  article,  containing  important  infor- 
mation respecting  a  valuable  department  of 
fruit,  is  inserted  in  the  hope  and  wiUx  the 
object  of  difittsing  iofonnation  that  will  be 
valuable  to  guide  Western  planters  in  their 
selections.  It  is  hoped  our  Boston  (lieadb 
will  not  feel  hurt  by  allusions  to  their  har- 
ing  overlooked  our  Western  seedlings,  whidi 
have  yery  naturally  and  desenredly  attraeled 
much  attention  here. — ^£o. 


BucKWHXAT  may  s  metimes,  perhaps,  be 
admitted  into  a  yonog  orthard#  Ikostgh 
in  a  bearniff  one*— iVaJrw  Farmir* 


THI  APPLE-WOEH. 


THB    APPIiZl-WORM. 


loHOKAKci  OF  InexcTB. — Truly  we  arc 
an  BBfficienlly  ignorant  of  the  habiu  and 
characten  of  those  little  pests  and  friends 
of  man — injurious,  bat  in  many  cases  ^so 
■laeful,  they  demand  our  attention  and 
atudy.  Thanks  to  Kollar  and  onr  Harris, 
and  a  few  others,  ve  ma;  learn  mnch  of 
them  if  we  will. 

In  the  enlightened  condition  of  our 
brethren  in  the  Peninsula  State,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the 
editor  of  the  Uichigan  Farmer  should  have 
qoeattoned  their  identity,  or  confonuded  the 
apple-worm,  Fortrix  (or  Carpocapia)  porno- 
natta,  a  moth,  with  the  curculio,  a  beetle. 
The  following  description  of  the  former  is 
from  Hollar's  work. 

Tax  fore-wings  of  this  small  moth  have  a 
light  gray  ground,  on  which  are  scattered 
so  many  dehcste  streaks  of  a  dark  hue,  in- 
termixed with  others  that  are  hroad  and 
evp-sbaped,  as  to  giro  the  whole  some  re- 
semblance to  damask.  On  the  posterior 
border  of  the  fore-wings  is  a  large  reddish 


brown  spot,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  gol- 
den maA  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The 
hind-wings  are  of  a  sparkling  brownish  red 
inclining  to  yellow,  and  are  surrounded  on 
the  onter  border  by  a  broad  hght  fringe. 
The  thorax  and  abdomen  are  of  yellow-and- 
hrownish  gray. 

This  moth  is  to  be  seen  in  the  evening, 
uanally  in  the  be^nning  of  Uay,  on  the  ap- 
ple and  pear  trees,  bnsily  engsged  deposit- 
ing its  eggs,  either  on  the  calx,  or  in  die 
holtow  part  of  the  frnit  at  the  stalk  end. 
It  appears  to  prefer  apples  to  pears,  at  least 
more  grubs  are  found  in  the  fonner  tbatt 
the  latter,  when  both  sorts  of  fruit  are  plen- 
tiful. It  invariably  selects  the  firmer  sorta 
of  this  fruit,  knowing  instinctively  that  they 
will  be  the  most  palatable  to  its  Aiture 
progeny.    In  favorable  weather  the  little 

Subs  are  hatohed  in  a  few  days,  so  that  in 
ay,  apples  and  pears  are  found  infested  by 
them.  At  first  the  grub  is  white,  with  a 
black  head  and  collar,  and  black  slanting 
double  dots,  which  run  in  tour  rows  from 
the  ,head  to  the  abdomen.  It  afterward 
becomes  more  of  a  flesh  color,  the  head  and 
collar  turning  brown,  the  dots  gray  and  in. 
distinct.    It  is  fully  grown  in  three  or  foUf 


weeks,  as  its  food  never  fails.  It  now  leaves  [  secure  place  on  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  spin 
the  fruit,  whether  it  be  still  hanging  on  the  ita  cocoon  and  bee<»ne  a  pupa.  It  osndty 
tree,  or  has  fallen  off,  Bfid  8«Ieet»  for  itself  a  I  ehoosts  the  i«nl8  and  seams  of  the  looH 
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bark,  hollcws  itself  out  a  chamber  and  spins 
a  white  web  over  itself,  intermixing  some  of 
the  loose  bark  with  it. 

The  little  grub  becomes  a  pupa  Imme- 
diately in  the  web,  and  in. a  few  days  the 
moth  comes  out,  which  shortly  afterward 
pairs  and  deposits  e^gs  on  the  fruit.  In 
this  way  in  July  and  August,  and  partly  in 
September,  much  sound  fruit  will  again  be 
pierced  and  infected  with  the  caterpillar  of 
this  moth,  which  is  then  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  eggs  of  the  first 
generation,  which  were  laid  and  hatched  in 
May,  In  the  year  1BS2,  which  was  warm 
and  dry,  more  than  the  half,  particularly  of 
the  choice  fruit,  was  grub-eaten,  and  moths 
were  still  seen  laying  their  eggs  at  the  end 
of  September.  Fortunately  those  caterpil- 
lars which  are  so  late  in  leaving  the  egff, 
seldom  arrive  at  maturity,  as  the  fruit  is 
taken  off  the  tree  befbre  that  time. 

To  diminish  this  insect  in  some  degree, 
wo  must,  during  the  summer  months  and 
even  later,  collect  the  fallen  apples  every 
day,  and  take  them  out  of  the  garden  ;  for 
we  shall  find  caterpillars  or  little  grubs  in  a 

freat  many  of  them.  Let  the  person  who 
as  only  dwarf  trees  in  his  garden,  fre- 
quent! v  look  over  the  fruit  on  them,  par- 
ticularly in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  remove  those  having  grubs  in  them,  as 
they  would  inevitably  tall  off  before  they 
were  ripe,  particularly  if  they  are  late  sorts. 
As  this  caterpillar  usually  forms  its  cocoon 
under  the  loose  bark  of  fruit-trees,  we  are 
more  imperatively  called  upon  to  clear  the 
trees  of  their  loose  bark,  which  must  be 
done  before  the  middle  of  April,  when  the 
moths  have  not  yet  appeared. — Sckmidberg&r, 


Apples  on  a  Dead  Tree. 

The  following  letter  was  presented  to  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  by  Dr. 
Whipple,  February  6th,  when  he  also  ex- 
hibited the  specimens  referred  to.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Rawle's  Janet  were  large,  fair, 
and  of  most  beautiful  coloring,  as  'pretty 
specimens  as  ever  graced  a  horticultural 
table.  The  Day  apple  very  much  resem- 
bled the  Janet,  except  in  flavor,  and  consid- 
ering its  never-failing  quality,  may  be  a  de- 
wablo  variety.    The  Janet  has  always  b«CT 


considered  a  hardy  variety,  and  although 
in  this  case  it  seemed  to  have  suffered  from 
the  severity  of  the  season,  renewed  testi- 
mony is  here  offered  as  to  its  raluable  char* 
acter  of  late  blooming,  which  makes  it  so 
good  a  bearer. 

'*  The  general  failure  of  the  crop  of  ap- 
ples in  the  West,  the  last  two  years,  has 
made  it  very  desirable  with  fruit  growers  to 
know  what  varieties  will  best  withstand  the 
frost  in  this  climate. 

"  In  my  orchard,  composed  of  three  hun- 
dred bearing  trees,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
best  apples  usually  cultivated  in  the  West, 
but  two  varieties  out  jof  over  forty  hare 
borne  average  crops  in  both  1851  and  1852: 
these  arc  Rawle's  Janet,  and  another  known 
here  as  the  Day  apple. 

"  I  send  specimens  of  the  Janet,  part  of 
which  are  of  the  usual  size  and  appearance ; 
the  others,  as  you  will  perceive,  of  unusiud 
size  and  color — the  latter  grew  on  a  tree 
killed  by  the  frost  last  winter,  the  bark  of 
which  became  loose  for  fifteen  inches  abore 
the  ground  and  fell  off  by  midsummer, 
while  the  apples  still  continued  to  grow,  and 
were  not  picked  from  the  tree  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October. 

**I  also  send  specimens  of  the  Day  apple. 

It  is  a  very  good  keeper,  the  fruit  generaOy 

large  and  fair,  and  a  very  good  apple  for 

cooking,  but  of  inferior  flavor  and  too  acid 

for  the  table.     The   trees  in  my  orchard 

have  borne  full  crops  both  last  year  and  the 

year  before,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  as  well 

entitled  to  the  name  of  'never-fail'  as  the 

Janet. 

*'In  1851  I  had  a  fair  average  crop  of 

White  Bellefleur,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  and 

Golden  Russet,  but  none  of  these  varieUes 

in  1852. 

"In  1852  I  had  a  fair  average  crop   of 

^e  Rambo  and  White  Winter  Pearmain,  but 

none  of  these  in  1861  • 
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'^Supposing  that  the  statements  I  have 
made  may  afford  some  inforamtioa  upon  the 
subject  referred  to,  I  wish  jou  would  com- 
municate them  in  some  way  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society. 

"  Very  truly,  yours,       J.  A.  Matson, 
**  Sfbino  Valley  Farm,  near  Greenciifltle,  Ind." 


Craoklng  and  Weatern  Spy  Apples. 

Thxsb  fruilB  with  some  other  varieties 
were  received  last  autumn^  from  my  kind 
friend,  Samuel  Wood,  of  Smithfield,  Ohio. 


They  were  then  not  in  a  condition  to  be  fairly 
tested,  but  outlines  were  carefully  drawn 
and  brief  memoranda  of  their  quality  taken, 
hoping  that  a  renewed  opportunity  would 
offer  for  their  examination  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society, 
at  which  it  was  expected  thiv  excellent  nur- 
seryman would  have  been  present.  The 
following  information  is  gladly  laid  before 
the  public. 

He  says :  I  have  recently  called  on  Henry 
Barger,  of  Harrison  county,  with  whom  the 


CKACXIMO  APPLE. 


Cracking  apple  originated,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  its  history  which  is  rather  a 
singular  one.  He  informed  me  that  almost 
thirty-five  years  ago  he  procured  of  Jacob 
iN^easley,  a  noted  nurseryman,  one  bushel  of 
apples  (all  of  Uie  same  kind)  grown  on  a 
grafted  tree ;  the  apples  were  very  good. 
He  (iid  not  get  the  name  of  them,  but  from 
the  description  he  gave  me  I  judge  they 
were  the  Gate,  as  Neasley  had  that  variety 
and  valued  it  highly.  From  seed  of  those 
apples  he  raised  twenty  trees,  but  not  one 
brought  fVuit  like  the  original,  and  no  two 


trees  produced  similar  varieties.  One  of 
these  specimens  was  the  Cracking  apple, 
which  is  not  easily  surpassed  in  good  quali- 
ties. It  grows  large  and  smooth,  and  is  of 
an  agreeable  flavor;  we  think  it  scarcely 
second  to  any  in  its  season.  It  ripens  in  the 
tenth  month,  October,  and  keeps  till  the 
first  of  January.  The  trees  are  good  strong 
growers  and  require  but  little  pruning. 

Western  Spy. — ^The  original  tree  was  a 
seedling  planted  in  this  neighborhood  by 
John  Mansfield,  about  forty  years  ago.  It 
18  a  remaricably  good  besrer,  not 
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when  all  others  are  kille4  ly  iVost;  it  k  ai|  |ucce8s,.))ytlie  application  of  coffee  grounds 
moderate  gtower  and  throW  out  nnnt«rou4  io  my  tr^es. 


branches  along  the  body  Wl^etv.  ill  the  nur- 
sery, but  aft^r  being  transplan^d  1n<  the 


orchard  it  forms  a  good  spreading  ^j^  ma](-   putting  the  coffee  'grounds  in  its  place,  in 


ing  a  handsome  tree.  The  fruit  ripen»<  in 
the  tenth  month,  and  keeps  till  mid-winter ; 
it  is  a  fine  large  cooking  apple,  but  not  fiist- 
rate  in  flavor,  though  some  admire  U^» 

SxiTHFiEU),  Ohio. 

■•i 

Bgeria. 

Dr.  Wa&djeb  : — As  it  is  the  object  of  your 
Taluable  Review  to  communicate  to  your 
readers  any  hint  that  may  be  useful  as  a 
remedy  against  evil,  as  well  as  that  which 
may  be  of  service  to  promote  the  growth  of 
fruit  and  fruit  trees,  I  send  you  the  follow- 
ing simple  recipe  for  preventing  the  depre- 
dations of  the  peach-worm. 

In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  much  has 
been  swd  and  done  on  this  subject,  and  after 
all  nothing  has  been  gained.  I  have  experi- 
mented for  two  or  three  years  with  great 


My  met&od  is,  to  take  away  a  little  of  the 
top  soil  from  around  the  body  of  the  tree, 


the  proportion  of  a  qwirt  to  a  large  tree, 
and  a  pint  to  a  small  one.  This  I  do  twice 
in  the  year — ^the  first  week  in  June  and  the 
first  in  September.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  if  properly  attended  to,  this  will  prove 
a  sure  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  this 
relentless  destroyer. 

Now,  there  is  scarcely  one  family  in  this 
country  but  could  save  enough  of  this  arti- 
cle, in  one  year,  to  apply  to  fifty  trees  ;  and 
there  is  as  much  thrown  away  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  as  would  supply  all  Hamilton 
county.    Yours,  respectfully, 

A  FntTit  OnowxR. 


Accounts  from  California  state  that  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  have  been  sown 
in  that  state  the  present  year. 


TBiaaB  BBDi  ra  abeahbas. 
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^V^       

tht  difirbrn. 


TBINQB  8BBN 
H^TUto  b«en  absent  daring  the  mouth  of 
February  on  a  southern  tour,  in  pursuit  of 
health  and  bnsiuess,  I  may  have  been  sup- 
posed to  hare  forgotteu  my  horticultural 
friends,  the  readers  of  the  RevttfW,  and 
their  interests.  Such  however  has  not  been 
the  case ;  the  material  for  the  March  Kum- 
ber  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  owing  to  the  attentions  of  a 
kind  friend  it  was  able  la  make  its  appear- 
ance prompdy,  as  though  introduced  to  the 
world  by  its  legitimate  sponsor.  Some  cor- 
respondence, it  is  true,  which  arrived  after 
my  departure,  was  necessarily  deferred,  and 
will  now  appear  rather  out  of  season.  By 
the  absentee,  however,  you  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  on  the  contrary,  with  watchful  eye, 
he  was  constantly  seeking  for  something 
that  would  interest  you.  fiut  alas !  the 
young  state  of  Arkansas  possesses  little  in 
the  way  of  horticultural  development,  but  is 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  her  natural 
position,  climate,  and  productions. 

Entering  tbe  state  from  the  great  Father 
of  Waters,  and  pursuing  his  tributary  which 
traverses  and  gives  name  to  the  state,  the 
obeerrer  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  an ' 
extended  plain  but  little  elevated  above  the 
water  and  liable  to  frequent  inundations. — 
The  atream  is  rapid,  and  in  its  devious 
course  is  constantly  cutting  into  the  alluvial 
soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  its  fluviatile 
origin.    The  banks,  aveiaging  twenty  feet 


IN  areahbas. 

in  bight,  are  eomposed  almost  entirely  (d 
sand  alternating  with  alluvial  acai,  curiously 
stratified,  and  giving  unqnestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  successive  overflows  of  this 
sand  bearieg  river. 

Back  from  Uie  stream,  depressions  in  tbe 
Burfoce  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  these 
are  dtber  deep,  with  bold  banks  and  filled 
with  water  constituting  the  lakes,  or  more 
shallow  they  are  the  cypress  swamps  of  this 
region.  The  river  banks  frequently  expose 
ancient  cypress  swamps  that,  have  existed 
at  a  lower  elevation,  long  since  buried  by  av 
afflux  of  sand,  showing  that  the  river  has 
repeatedly  changed  its  course  in  its  devious 
wanderings  through  this  wide-spread  plain ; 
indeed,  so  apparent  is  this,  that  the  river-men 
constantly  assnre  the  observant  traveler, 
that  "the  whole  country  has  been  made." 
Another  curious  feature  of  the  banks,  is  the 
dist4nct  stratification  which  is  everywhere 
exhibited,  not  unfrequently  presenting  a  low 
water  mark  of  stiff',  dark  loam,  which  still 
contains  the  remains  of  majesUc  cypress- 
trees  buried  in  sand,  and  occupying  an  up- 
right position  ;  above  this  a  sandy  loam  of 
several  feet  in  thickness,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  once  a  fertile  sur- 
face soil ;  superimposed  npon  this  are  many 
alternating  layers  of  virgin  sand,  each  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  soil, 
showing  that  they  have  been  separately  ex- 
i  posed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  c  ^ 
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to  the  decay  of  Tegetation.  Shooting  up 
through  all  these  successive  formations,  with 
his  towering  head  extending  to  the  summit 
of  the  forest,  still  stands  the  ancient  cypress, 
which  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  that 
had  destroyed  so  many  of  his  original  com- 
panions at  a  lower  level.  Surely  this  is  a 
rich  field,  in  which  a  disciple  of  Lyell  may 
find  ahundant  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of 
present  causes  to  account  for  the  various 
transmutations  of  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
ttor  need  he  trace  back  the  life  of  a  cypress 
tree,  for  within  the  recent  history  of  this 
state  many  of  these  changes  have  been  wit- 
nessed. Farms  that  were  yielding  abundant 
crops  were  overwhelmed  with  heavy  deposits 
of  sand  in  1 833;  that  was  again  entirely  swept 
away  from  some  fields  by  the  flood  of  1844, 
which  enabled  the  farmer  to  resume  his 
labors  upon  the  fertile  soil  beneath.  The 
constant  falling  in  of  these  «andy  river 
banks  afford  frequent  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving the  stratification  wherein  is  written, 
in  distinct  characters,  the  history  of  the 
stream. 

There  will  also  be  found  a  frequent 
succession  of  cut-offs,  where  the  river  has 
shortened  its  course  many  miles,  while  the 
old  bed  of  the  stream  is  rapidly  filling  up 
with  sand,  and  sustaining  a  thrifty  growth 
of  young  Cottonwood ;  while  the  absence  of 
old  trees  is  the  only  evidence  that  the  stream 
had  ever  pursued  its  course  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  some  positions,  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  so  elevated  as  to  be  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  annual  inunda- 
tions. Here  we  find  extended  plantations  on 
an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  furnishing  large 
crops  of  the  great  staple,  cotton,  which 
enable  the  proprietors  to  erect  handsome 
dwellings  for  themselves,  surrounded  with 
comforts  and  adornments,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide neat  and  substantisl  outhouses  for  their 
numerous  servants,  who  in  such  cases,  hav^ 


the  credit  of  being  the  best  practical  horti- 
culturists in  the  country. 

In  the  ne^borhood  of  Pine  Blnff  a  new 
feature  presents  itself,  although  the  peculiar 
alluvial  characters  of  the  stream,  as  already 
described,  continue  to  mark  it  throughout, 
except  where  interrupted  by  the  older  for- 
mations, as  at  this  point,  where  low  ridg^  of 
an  old  tertiary [?]  deposit  cross  the  stresm, 
and  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  eom- 
try  from  here  to  the  Wachita  Hills.  This 
formation  consists  chiefly  of  alternating 
layers  of  colored  clays  and  sand,  capped 
by  a  very  thin  soil  bearing  pines  and  oaks, 
and  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Chicka- 
saw Bluffs  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  next  feature  of  geological  interest  is 
the  formation  of  slate  and  sand  rock  at  the 
capital  of  the  state,  where  the  horticulturist 
will  find  something  of  more  interest,  in  the 

(Brstbins  St  1/itiU  JStotit. 

After  a  tedious  trip  up  the  Arkansas  river» 
through  the  wilderness  of  low  alluvial  lands, 
wending  our  way  among  thickly  set  snags, 
or  fenced  in  by  broad  sandbars  and  thick 
forests  of  tall  cottonwood,  it  is  pleasant, 
when  landing  at  this  point,  to  set  your  feet 
on  terra  firma,  and  witness  the  taste  mani- 
fested in  the  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds 
on  this  more  elevated  plateau.  Even  in  the 
winter  they  are  enlivened  with  erei^eens, 
some  of  which  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  a  more  northern  efi- 
mate.  The  Magnolia  grandiflora  looks  well 
here ;  the  wild  oHve,  Lauri  mundi,  is  bean* 
tifully  fresh  and  green ;  so  are  the  different 
Pines,  Cedars,  Euonymus  and  Box;  the 
Bodark  or  Madura,  the  Bignonia  eatalps, 
the  Bobinia  pseudo-cassia,  and  the  Pride  of 
China,  are  equally  thrifty  as  street  trees ;  and 
the  Fig  endures  the  winter,  and  bears  abun- 
dantly its  luscious  fruit.  Hie  Weeping  Wil- 
low waves  gracefully  above  the  rich  green 
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of  the  HcAXj ;  the  China  Rosea  reiaia  their 
leases  aftet  Uooming  laosi  of  the  season, 
and  are  now  pushing  out  yigorous  shoots  of 
jiew  wood  for  the  spring  blossoming.  The 
pear  and  the  apple  appear  to  grow  with 
vigor,  and  are  said  to  fruit  well ;  while  the 
peach  bears  a  veawable  appearance,  and  is 
.free  from  the  attacks  of  the  Egeria. 

The  garden  of  Mrs*  Ashley^  upon  the 
main  street,  contains  many  fine  specimens, 
among  which  are  tiie  eyergreens  already 
mentioned,  and  others  of  equal  beauty.— 
Pine  plants  of  the  Yucca  gloriosa  and  Tucca 
filamentosa  adorn  this  garden  with  their 
magnificent  parade  of  white  bell-shaped 
flowers  in  their  appropriate  season;  while 
now,  in  February,  the  Cydonia  japoniea 
displays  its  scarlet  flowers  upon  leafless 
branches.  Great  eicpense  has  evidently 
been  incurred  upon  these  grounds,  which, 
with  their  appurtenances,  constitute  a  com* 
plete  homestead  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  occupy  a  large  space. 

Opposite,  is  the  residence  of  the  oldest 
editor  in  the  state,  Mr.  Woodruff,  who  es- 
tablished the  first  newspaper,  then  at  Post 
Arkansas,  which  was  an  old  French  fort  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Woodruff  now 
edits  the  Democrat^  and  enjoys  the  gar- 
den attached  to  his  residence,  where  are 
seyeral  fine  specimens  of  southern  growth 
that  appear  to  take  excellent  care  of  them- 
Aelves«  Among  them  is  a  simple  but  at- 
tractive object — a  Bignonia  radicans,  at- 
tached to  a  cedar  post  twenty  feet  high, 
branches  and  droops  in  every  direction  like 
a  weeping  tree. 

Further  up  the  mala  street,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  city,  is  the  beautiful  State- 
House,  which  presents  finely  to  the  river,  as 
well  as  to  the  street  running  south  of  the 
pnblic  square.  It  is  a  coUection  of  build- 
ings  in  the  Grecian  syle  of  architecture*  and 
.does  credit  to  thb  youthful  state,  rich  in 


natural  resources  that  the  legislature  shoidd 
not  be  slack  to  develop  by  a  thorough  geo- 
logical survey,  the  report  of  which  will  be 
read  with  avidity  throughout  the  country, 
and  thus  do  an  immense  service  to  the  state, 
by  indicating  to  the  enterprising  everywhere, 
numberless  opportunities  for  excellent  in- 
vestments of  capital  and  labor.  Kor  need 
the  governor  look  far  for  a  man  well  quali- 
fied by  activity  and  knowledge  to  conduct 
the  survey  which  will  conduce  to  the  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  mineral  developments  of 
the  state.  Dr.  G.  Shumard,  of  Fort  Smith, 
is  already  familiar  with  the  country,  and  a 
devoted  student  <tf  geological  lore — both 
that  obtained  from  books,  and  that  written 
upon  the  rocks  themselves. 

Opposite  the  public  buildinge  is  the  rsat- 
dence  of  Roswell  Bebee*  Bsq.,  a  prominent 
citizen,  who  has  endeavored  to  encourage 
the  internal  improvement  of  the  state.  His 
enterprise  deserves  acknowledgment.  May 
the  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  meet  the  attention 
they  deserve.  His  quiet  but  elegant  resi- 
dence is  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs,  among  which  are  many  of  the 
natives — the  Holly,  Bodark,  etc. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  city  is  situ- 
ated upon  a  high  cliff  of  slate  formation, 
overlaid  by  a  deposit  of  drift,  consisting  of 
clays,  sand  and  gravel,  which  presents  a 
gently  uneven  surface  that  adds  charms  to 
the  surface  of  an  interior  city.  The  depres- 
sions furnish  admirable  drainage,  and  the 
elevations  are  beautiful  sites  for  residences, 
many  of  which  are  neatly  improved. 

My  friend  E.  Wait  is  becoming  fired  with 
hortieultural  zeal  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
new  garden  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city^ 
which  he  is  stocking  extensively  with  grapes 
and  other  fruits  obtained  from  the  nurseries 
of  Cincmuati.  To  the  south,  on  an  elevated 
position,  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  John? 
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Ma  famUy,  neat  and  well  kept;  near  whidi 
is  quite  a  little  orckard  of  healthy  looking 
apple-trees*  To  the  sonth-west  may  be 
^  found  the  quiet  and  dignified  remdenee  of 
Colonel  Fouler,  surrounded  by  fine  trees, 
and  near  it  (me  of  the  most  gardenesque 
establishments  of  the  city,  belonging  to  Cap* 
tun  Pike,  well  knOwn  as  a  poet  and  prose 
writer. 

At  almost  every  turn  some  neat  cottage 
presents  itself,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
Tines,  and  at  this  season  enlivened  with  the 
snowy  and  roseate  blossoms  of  the  plum  and 
peach.  Just  beyond  the  city  limits,  the  sub* 
stantial  Inclosures,  excellent  buildings,  and 
benignant  shade  trees,  (wisely  preserved 
and  encouraged  in  ihh  latitude,)  indicate 
tlie  site  of  the  United  States  Arsena),  and 
conitttttte  an  interesting  feature,  where 
everything  is  in  oomplfete  order. 

Pursuing  the  stream  beyond  the  capital, 
the  scenery  presents  an  altered  appearance ; 
and  as  we  here  enter  the  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  it  may  be  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  river.  It  is  true 
that  the  cottonwood,  cypress,  sweet  gum, 
and  cane-brake,  characteristic  of  the  allu- 
vium, still  continue  along  the  banks ;  but  a 
more  hilly  country  makes  its  appearajice, 
bearing  a  larger  proportion  of  oaks  and  pines, 
and  presenting,  when  cut  by  the  river,  fine 
bold  cliffs  of  sandstone,  and  when  seen  in 
the  horizon  forming  beautiful  peaks  and  a 
real  mountain  outline.  Here  also  we  find  a 
poor,  thin  soil,  characteristic  of  the  rock 
upon  which  it  is  based — the  Ozark  moun- 
tains being  a  coal  formation,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  sandstone.  Here,  too,  is  an 
explanation  of  the  sandy  soil  below,  found 
in  the  immense  amount  of  excavation  which 
has  occurred  in  these  hills.  Leaving  in  bold 
fellef  the  cone  of  the  MmrnelU,  towering  like 
a  yolcanie  peak — ^the  extended  escarpment 
of  the  Feike  Jetm,  the  masflive  Me^asm^ 


at  Yaa  Bur«n,  near  ike  western  bound* 
ary  of  the  state,  at  the  base  of  a  range  of 
hills,  a  pleasant  village  is  fimnd,  with  indb 
cations  of  considerable  mercantile  activity. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  prosperous  state  of 
this  town,  snug  inclosures,  neat  gardens  and 
comfortable  residences  may  be  dted.  Here, 
too,  is  a  real  nursery  in  the  hands  of  Bcr, 
W.  K.  Maisfaafl,  who  eonducts  its  cidliva- 
tton  as  the  aseans  of  diffiisaig  good,  and  a 
taste  fat  good  things,  rather  than  as  a  sonree 
of  profit..  This  gentieman  assured  me  thai 
everything  grew  with  remarkable  facility, 
and  thit  the  seedling  peach  had  not  unfre- 
quentlj  presented  fiower  buds  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year's  growth  from  the  stone,  and 
that  the  trees  bore  a  c^usiderable  crop  in 
their  third  summer.  It  may  be  here  stated 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Arkansas  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  peach,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  any  disease 
nor  to  the  depiedatioas  of  insects.  In  hnn- 
dreds  which  I  personally  examined  there 
was  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Egeria,  whidi  is 
troublesome  in  our  latitude. 

Leaving  this  point,  the  river  cuts  abruptly 
through  the  range  of  hills  Which  shelter  the 
town,  and  after  the  traveler  has  watched  the 
last  beautiful  cliff,  he  turns  and  enjoys  the 
prospect  before  him.  A  few  mOes  up  the 
river,  he  sees  the  thriving  village  of  F\>rt 
Smith,  finely  situated  upon  a  high  bank  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Poteau.  This  town  hes 
the  advantage  of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
government.  The  fort  was  erected  when 
this  was  the  frontidr  of  civilization,  and  the 
substantial  buildings  over  which  the  sfan 
and  stripes  ever  float,  give  a  bright  and 
cheerful  air  to  the  town.  The  background 
of  this  view  is  peculiariy  beautiful,  being  a 
grand  'mountain  outlme,  from  the  midst  of 
which,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  rises 
thie  tall  cone  of  the  Poteau,  like  some  vast 
volcanic  peak  projected  against  the  sky.— ^ 
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Tb9  town  of  Fort  Smith  posse^sae  mwoy  at- 
ttBotioBS  in  its  leguUr  ptreeta  and  cbe^ful 
gardens,  and  inteU^r^nt  people. 

Here  is  fonned  the  nuolena  of  a  society, 
and  the  dificnssions  of  the  Sebastiaa  County 
Agricultural  Society  are  duly  reported  in  the 
Fori  Smith  Herald ;  the  moving  spirit  of  all 
this  is  Charles  A.  Hinckley,  Esq.  I  here 
found  in  the  garden  of  Ur.  Henne  the  gen« 
aine  Catawba  grape-vine«  which  he  is  raisbg 
with  some  success,  in  anticipation  of  vineyard 
culture. 

This  isy  indeed,  the  native  region  of  the 
grape,  which  grows  in  greatest  profusion 
on  every  hill,  prairie  and  clearing.  Among 
these  native  varieties  which  may  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  atate,  there  aro  doubt- 
less some  which  possess .  merit.  But  Mr. 
Henne  iafioiyied  me  that  he  had  no  faith  in 
any  except  the  Catawba.  My  own  opinion 
is  different,  and  I  feel  confident  that  some 
of  the  natives  will  be  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Small  vineyards  have  been  planted 
in  Washington  county,  to  the  north  of  this 
point ;  but  of  their  Buceess  I  was  not  in- 
formed. The  soil  in  that  region,  and  ex- 
tending westward  through  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ghoctaws  and  Oherokees,  is 
based  upon  the  encrinal  limestone  rock* 

Ihiii  Ouiiuft, — ^In  all  my  explorations 
through  this  new  sta'e,  I  have  been  more 
and  more  satiiied  that  certain  varieties  of 
fhnt,  at  least,  may  be  Cultivated  with  ftd> 
vantage  and  profit.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  Grape  promises  well.  The  Peach  tiirives 
in  perfection,  and  though  it  blooms  so  early 
a»  February,  it  is  not  often  injured  by  late 
ftost  The  Ap]^  grows  with  peculiar  vigor. 
I  hm%  ne««r  seen  young  tress  more  beautt- 
MfyOkMsfi  but  whether  it  wiQ  2>e  aUe  to 
wathitsud  the  long  eimtanued  droaghto  that 
nmatnlas  oosar  in  this  laAitude»  i^mains  In 
bn  prowA^  fiarl|r  summer  -psdatiec  will 
undoubtedly  anoceed.    To  enable  the  late- 


keeping  winter  sorts  to  mature  their  crops 
and  preserve  their  leaves,  it  is  probable  that 
some  care  will  be  required  in  the  way  of 
mulching  and  cultivation.  In  all  cases, 
however,  I  would  recommend  my  friends  in 

Arkansas  who  may  desire  to  grow  their  own 
fruits  of  this  species,  from  whatever  sOurce 
they  may  procure  the  trees,  to  select  such 
varieties  as  have  had  a  southern  origin.— 
We  have  many  such  that  claim  a  paternity 
in  Kentucky,  Yirginia,  and  Tennessee,  which 
are  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  Report  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  at  the  last  Slate  Fair 
of  Georgia,  introduces  many  to  notice  which 
may  be  valuable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Reports  presented  to  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton in  1854,  will  make  us  familiarly  ac-' 
quainted  with  the  best  fruits  of  Georgia 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  The  Pear,  where 
it  has  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  this 
state,  appears  to  thrive  well,  especially  on 
free  stocks,  and  though  not  abundant,  may 
be  found  in  various  situations,  forming  beau- 
tiful pyramidal  trees  and  bearing  abundant 
crops.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  early  French  settlers  have  located  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Gascony,  and  Post 
Arkansas.  The  Quince  grows  here  with 
great  luxuriance;  and  the  native  Pecan 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  the  sweetest  of 
all  nuts,  more  than  supplying  the  place  of 
the  chestnut,  which  is  only  represented  by' 
the  chinquapin. 

InseeU. — ^At  this  early  seaspn,  little  coukK 
be  observed  respasting  the  injurious  attaoks 
of  these  depredators.  The  absence  ow 
paucity  of  the  Egeria  has  already  bcf^L 
noted.  No  evidence  of  the  App)e-tisa 
Boner  was  observed ;  but  on  thq  first  of 
March  a  veritable  Curenlio  alighted  upon, 
an  open  note-book  i;i  wf  band^the  fiifr 
3W^  was  of  eporao  uwtaDtl  j  afcurod.       . , 
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FlanU  floltaUe  tor  edgliig  Botd^rs. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remind  tbe 
reader,  before  saying  anything  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  observations  were  made  near 
St.  Louis,  and  intended  for  the  neighborhood 
cf  that  city,  and  those  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  which  have  a  similar  climate. 
I  am  well  aware  that  other  sections  of  this 
extensive  country,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a 
more  favorable  climate,  have  a  much  better 
choice  of  perennial  plants  and  shrubs  adapted 
to  this  purpose ;  but  most  species  of  plants 
employed  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  Atlantic 
Stated  of  this  Union,  can  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  edging  borders  here,  on  account 
of  the  tropical  heat  of  our  summers,  and 
the  incessant  freezing  and  thawing  of  our 
winters.  Some  of  the  plants  used  for  this 
purpose  in  Europe  are  tender  green-house 
plants  here ;  for  instance,  Bellis  perennis, 
Primula  auricula,  or  Statice  armeria  and 
others,  can  not  be  grown  here  in  the  open 
garden.  Dwarf  Box  has  been  tried  in  many 
places,  but  always  without  success,  and  so 
with  many  other  plants. 

The  plants  we  commonly  see  employed 
here  for  the  purpose  of  edging  are  the  com- 
mon pink,  and  sod  of  blue  grass  often  mixed 
with  white  clover.  The  first  of  those  plants 
in  order  to  make  a  pretty  edging  requires 
transplanting  every  spring ;  the  other  con- 
stantly endeavors  to  run  into  the  beds,  and 
therefore  requires  frequent  cutting  with  the 
spade,  and  in  dry  places  is  oflen  entirely 
lolled  by  serere  drought  of  the  summer  or 

fuii. 

B  IS  now  more  tban  fourteen  yeartf  since 
I  commenoed  making  experiments  with 
dffisrent  plants  to  find  oat  which  of  them 
might  be  ttutiible  for  ^ging  !q  thb  climate, 
sad  I  found  that  Aete  is  a  suffieient  number 
wen  adapted  for  it  and  resisting  all  atmos- 
pheric changes  Welt.  It  is  dlyvioits  that  th^ 
■ise  and  habit  oEib^  plant  tenst  tofrespond' 


with  the  sise  of  the  border,  the  width  of  the 
walkf  and  most  also  be  adapted  to  tiie  sol) 
and  exposure  of  the  garden. 

Do  you  want  plants  for  edging  the  bcfrders 
along  your  carriage  road  in  an  elevated,  diy 
locality,  select  the  larger  species  of  Iris  or 
Flags,  Iris  germanica,  in  its  different  eolors, 
I.  florentina,  noniere,  plicatu,  sqaalens»  sam* 
bucina  and  many  others  will  answer;  is 
moist  or  even  wet  gronnds*  Iris  psende- 
acorns,  or  graminea  will  do,  hot  the  most 
noble,  beautiful  evergreen  edging  of  large 
size  is  formed  by  planting  the  Yucca  fila- 
mentosa,*  which  sacoeeds  well  in  the  driest 
as  weir  as  in  moist  localities,  and  which  w3i 
last  for  many  years  without  requiring  any 
other  attention  whatever,  except  to  keep  it 
cloan  Irom  weeds.  In  the  winter  seaacm  it 
adorns  the  grounds  by  the  beautiful  green 
of  its  firm,  erect  leaves,  and  in  the  summer 
it  contrasts  well  with  other  plants  on  account 
of  the  tropical  ^pearance  of  iU  infloivs* 
ence. 

.  For  smaller  borders  in  snch  dry  and  ex* 
posed  situations  as  will  hardly  alfew  any 
other  plant  to  succeed,  use  Iris  pnmila  in  its 
different  varieties,  which  will  make  a  aolid« 
handsome  and  durable  edging ;  in  shaded, 
moister  localities  with  good  garden  soS,  Pri- 
mula veris,  (Primrose,  Polyanthus^)  in  the 
more  mUnui  iorU,  makes  a  very  pretty.edging» 
which  may  etand  for  five  or  six  years  withoat 
transplanting.  For  quite  small  gardens,  for 
the  troni  of  houses  in  somewhat  shaded  situa* 
tions>  where  tibe  walks  are  generally  pared 
or  gravelled  and  tb^  soil  of  the  flower-beds 
is  retained  eitber  by  briok  €xr  wood  wori^^ 
we  may  hide  the  lifeless  appearance  of  such 
an  edging,  by  lining  the  inner  side  of  ii  with 
a  row  of  Tida  pedata.  This  phml  makei 
the  most  beamtMiI  aniaH  edgii^  wUdi 
be  seen.  The  flossy,  green, 
fomi  during  the 
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of  dark  green  foliage,  oorered  from  May  liU 
October  with  ti  euccession  of  beautiful  pansy- 
like flowers.  I  once  had  it  five  years  old 
and  only  four  to  five  inches  wide,  l^is 
plant  varies  very  much  in  the  natural  state, 
in  the  form  as  well  as  color  of  its  flowers, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  raising 
seedlings  from  it  we  might  procure  varieties 
as  fine  as  those  from  Viola  tricolor  or  altaica, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  peren- 
nial well  adapted  to  resist  our  summers, 
which  the  other  exotic  pansies  do  not. 

But  what  we  need  most  is  an  evergreen, 
shrubby  edging,  a  substitute  for  the  Dwarf 
Box,  which  does  not  succeed  here ;  such  a 
plant  I  found  in  the  American  Savin,  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  eastern  states. 
If  ore  than  ten  years  ago  I  commenced  plant- 
ing edgings  of  it  in  dififerent  soils^  and  I  have 
now  over  five  hundred  feet  of  it.  So  for  as 
my  experience  goes  it  makes  as  fine  an  edg- 
ing  as  Box,  of  a  less  stiff  appearace,  a  more 
vivid  green,  especially  in  winter,  stands 
shearing  well>  and  is  in  no  way  troublesome 
or  tender;  it  requires  no  other  treatment 
than  the  Box  does  where  it  is  at  home,  and 
needs  no  protection  whatever. 

Some  amateurs  may  perhaps  wish  to  know 
how  to  procure  or  propagate  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above  named  plants,  and  therefore 
some  hints  may  be  appropriate  and  accept- 
able. All  the  kinds  of  Iris  are  cultivated 
in  nurseries,  where  they  may  be  bought  at 
a  low  rate ;  also  the  Primula  veris  or  Poly- 
anthus, which  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  boxes  and  treated  like  green-house 
plants  until  they  are  one  year  old. 

Yucca  filamentosa  can  also  be  procured  in 
nurseries,  but  perhaps  not  in  sufficiently 
large  numbers ;  whoever  has  old  established 
plants  may  propagate  it  Ssst  enough  in  the 
followbg  manner.  Take  up  the  plant  dire- 
AiUy»  early  in  the  spring,  with  as  many  roots 
as  posaiUe,  then  shaka  off  all  the  adhering 


soil,  when  yon  will  perceive,  mixed  with  the 
fibrous  roots,  a  great  many  tubers  of  the 
size  of  a  medium  Irish  potato ;  those  are  alt 
to  be  cut  off  and  planted  eight  or  twelve 
inches  apart  in  rows,  the  cut  part  down,  and 
so  deep  as  to  have  about  two  inches  of  soil 
above  them  which  must  be  well  pressed  to 
the  roots.  In  this  way  every  tuber  makea 
one  plant,  and  the  same  process  may  be  re- 
peated every  other  year. 

Viola  pedata  is  a  native  of  Missouri  and 
many  other  states,  where  it  grows  in  open 
woods  and  rocky  declivities,  whence  it  may 
be  collected  easily  when  in  flower  in  May, 
or  it  may  be  raised  from  seed.  All  those 
plants  as  well  as  the  Savin  could  be  raised 
easily  in  nurseries  and  sold  at  low  prices  if 
there  was  any  prospect  of  selling  quantities 
of  them,  and  my  object  is  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  gardeners  toward  this  subject. 

Ns.  RXBHL. 
8t  Louis  county,  Miasouri,  February  21, 1853. 


Spring  Dutlea 

Dr.  Wabdxb  :-i- Although  the  earth  is 
bound  with  frost,  and  the  fields  covered 
with  snow,  yet  as  this  month  advances,  a 
spontaneous  feeling  of  deUght  springs  up, 
that  Spring,  joyous  Spring,  is  spproacbing, 
and  will  soon  be  here  with  her  birds,  buds, 
and  floorers,  green  fields  and  leafy  forests ; 
and  the  query  follows,  are  we  ready  ?  are 
all  our  implements  of  husbandry  bright  and 
in  order  f  For  as  the  population  of  our  coun* 
try,  and  the  consumption  of  the  products  of 
our  soil  increase,  our  energies  should  be 
awskened,  that  our  crops,  our  farms,  ov 
gardens,  our  homes,  indeed  our  everything, 
should  keep  pace  with  the  great  onward 
march.  To  aeeompHsh  tins,  we  are  per^ 
suaded  thai  onr  minds  should  not  wholly 
lie  dormant^  while  the  earth  is  bound  and 
natara  rsats^  but  be  kept  alive  by  the  pem^ 
sal  of  someof  .earvalMble  agrieoltwal  ami 
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horticttltural  jounkals,  nov  published  from 
Maine  to  Georg^»  enabling  us  to  mature  our 
plan  of  operations  for  the  eoming  year,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  many  valuable  improve- 
ments given  us  by  superior  skill  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  we  would  also  say,  now  is  the 
tune  to  add  to  and  beautify  our  door-yards, 
lawns,  etc.,  etc.,  before  the  active  spring 
work  calls  for  all  our  time.  Is  there  not  a 
fruit  or  shade  tree  wanting,  hedge  to  trim, 
lattice  to  repair,  circuitous  walk  to  extend, 
etc.,  etc  ?  AH  this  may  be  done  and  add 
much  to  the  beauties  of  home,  and  the  time 
hardly  be  missed.  To  us  it  is  the  most 
pleasant  part  of  our  existence.  The  fron- 
tispiece and  account,  (in  a  late  Number  of 
the  Review,)  descriptive  of  the  enterprise  of 
a  social  community  at  Evergreen  Hamlet, 
was  warmly  improved  by  us.  We  believe 
in  such  communities  springing  up  around 
our  thriving  cities,  where  circumstances  and 
means  will  permit-  It  tends  much  to  enli- 
ven and  extend  good  and  refined  taste 
throughout  the  country.  The  residence  of 
William  A.  Hill  displays  good  taste,  sym- 
metry and  architectural  skill.  But  the  in- 
terior of  the  kitchen  or  domestic  depart- 
ment (we  think)  could  be  improved,  viz  : 
the  pantry  is  too  far  from  the  kitchen,  and 
the  access  of  kitchen  to  dining-room  is  too 
circuitous  to  suit  our  humble  views  of  conve- 
nience. In  this  country  where  domestics 
are  scarce,  we  think  the  saving  qf  steps  of 
great  importance;  hence  the  necessity  of  ar- 
ranging the  kitchen  department  to  that  in- 
tent.   Respectfully,  £.  S. 

• 

FoRi^  HoME«  2d  month  liOi,  18^3 

,  JSfAiwToiiiA  JLasrv^ua.^— Tbis-sewpliuiiia 
1^  luMul  a«  the  wj  for  otveving  umeB^  says 
ftm  GkHkigp  OaitUnei^  aod  wiB  ooras  as 
mndi  in  four  years  aa  tb«  ivy  4oc8:  is  Ian. 
Wboerar  aacMk  a  haadaova,  hvAj^  aver* 


green,  fast  growings  strong  climber,  will  find 
this  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  and  newast  of 
that  class.  The  genus  was  named  by  De- 
candoUe,  and  I  believe,  after  ^r  G«orge 
Staunton.  The  natural  order  to  which  it  be* 
longs  is  called  LardizabaladM,  a  hard  name 
given  by  DeeaUm,  in  1 837,  and  since  adopted 
by  Endlicher,  Lindley  and  oiher  first-rati 
dealers  in  hard  names. 


Tlia  Eplgesa,  or  Tiailing  Arbutiia. 

Herb  is  a  little  darling,  that  lovea  tti 
mother  earth  so  well  that  it  never  can  let 
her  go,  but  clasps  with  new  roots  to  her 
bosom  as  it  creeps  along,  like  the  straw- 
berry, piays  at  hide  and  seek  in  the  dhnpks 
of  the  sod  under  the  leaves,  laya  its  white 
and  rosy  cheek  down  cunningly  against  its 
nest,  and  turns  up  its  eye  at  you,  twinkling 
with  innocent  roguishness,  as  if  to  say,  "  u 
it  possible  you  've  been  looking  for  me  all 
this  lime  ?" 

It  is  the  emblem  of  the  Village  Girl,  liv 
ing  just  so  close  to  earth,  and  practical  home 
pleasures  and  duties,  in  the  sweet  faith  of 
unbroken  and  tmquestioned  instinets  and 
affections,  wisely  conscious  or  tineoasckms 
that  the  closer  we  cling  to  this  earth  of  ouia 
and  all  that  belongs  to  our  sphere,  the  mors 
we  shall  get  of  heaven  and  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  whose  influences  blend  with  the  earth 
at  its  very  surface  ;  while  ia  deaertbig  the 
sweet  lowly  home  of  the  heart  in  ambitious 
ascension,  and  abandoniifg  the  duties  that 
lie  nearest  us  for  speculative  philosophies, 
we  get  more  out  of  the  sphere  of  solar  light 
and  heat,  even  as  our  bailoona  aeeni  to  nst 
toward  the  sun. 

Under  the  icicled  wintry  bongfae 

Alt  cheerily  on  worked  ebe ; 

**  In  the  dear  God^e  love  and  lender  smile 

How  &$r  the  euth  to  me  !■* 

Thus  menSly  esag  as  waUwd 

And  musingly  to  herself  she  talked, 

*^  In  Ood*s  sweet  smile  and  hb  love  so  free. 

Haw  dssr  it  the  earth  to  mer" 

Day  aAet  day  in  her  father^  faooae 

How  haaiti^  OB  totted  dia; 

O  ne%r  ooaUl  child  to  aftther>i  want 

More  lovingly  faithful  be. 

Her  arm  was  strong,  and  her  hand  Was  otowb. 

Bat  tes  wiidi  thn  ai^  iMDa  waaaoil  aadawB. 


s 


irSMS. 
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And  ttill  Bhe  sang,  aa  aings  the  bee 
At  its  aoouner  toil,  unoeaaingly, 
**In  God's  dear  smile  and  his  love  so  free. 
How  blessed  is  life  and  the  world  to  me !  *^ 

The  Epigaea  incarnates  the  first  pleasures 
of  spring.  It  is  a  flower  of  faith  and  of 
friendship-— one  of  the  flowers  of  the  Qood 
God»  that  sends  a  thrill  of  ra^rture  through 
OS  like  the  innoeent  and  charming  rustio  girl 
it  depicts;  that  bria^  the  first  flush  of 
spring  to  the  lover's  heart,  as  he  stoops  to 
extricate  its  fragrant  white  and  pink  garlands 
from  under  the  pine  tags  that  shelter  them 
from  bilinff  cold  March  mombgs. 

Its  leaf  IS  rouffh,  "  for  her  hand  is  brown, 
though  its  touch  through  love  is  soft  as 
down." 

With  yegetable  down  the  plant  covers 
itself  for  protection,  wrapping  a  sort  of  shawl 
round  its  limbs.  'Tis  a  hardy  and  yet  a 
tender  flower — ^tender  as  first  thoughts  of 
love  that  the  young  spring  quickens  in  a 
virgin  heart— delicate  as  the  faint  blush  it 
has  caught  from  the  maiden's  cheek.  Find- 
ing some  of  them  all  pale,  white  and  cold 
as  Ihe  snow-drift  that  lately  had  covered 
them,  and  others  so  joyously  rose-tinted — 
some  ordorless  and  others  fragrant — isoon 

Crceived  that  it  was  the  very  dawning  of 
re  and  its  softening  Maroh  days  that  &ey 
•pokeofL 

I  watched,  to  guess  by  their  blush  and 
their  perfume  which  flowers  my  sweet- 
heart had  looked  at  before  me.  AJi  I  those 
wood  rambles  in  the  dear  dd  "North 
State  ?"— (7oM«r«^  PdyAetogy. 


FlsBttng  FoUtos  In  CkMriioeton. 

I  BAiB  in  the  Cultivator  of  16th  February 
last,  that  I  had  been  rusing  potatoa  free 
from  rot  foe  several  years,  by  planting  early, 
and  putting  lime  in  the  bills.  I  used  the 
same  means  affain  last  year,  with  the  same 
result ;  while  m  another  patch,  in  the  same 
lot,  planted  abovt  one  month  later,  without 
limiQg,  I  lost  about  one  half  of  the  potatoa, 
with  the  rot 

With  my  present  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  would  peeommead  early  planting,  in 
a  sandy  soil,  wHh  about  one  half  pint  of 
lime  in  each  hill.  Planted  in  this  way,  I 
have  never  known  potatos  to  rot. 

ROBSET  SOVXBII. 

CcMBOomn  Coc^iTV,  Obia 
SI 


Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Mblok  seeds  have  kept  their  vitality  forty 
years  and  upward.  Those  of  the  sensitive 
plant  sixty  years.  Oily  seeds  soon  lose  their 
vitality.  They  absorb  ozvgen,  and  chemi- 
cal change  takes  place.  l!lindley  states  that 
seeds  found  in  an  ancient  barrow  with  coins 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  produced  plants. 
Mons.  de  Moulin  states  that  seed  taken  from 
a  Roman  tomb  1600  or  1600  years  old,  ger- 
minated. It  is  remarked  that  the  seeds  (in 
these  cases)  were  protected  from  the  innu- 
ences  required  for  growth,  circumstances 
not  easUy  imitated. 

Com,  pulse  and  farinaceous  seeds  gener- 
ally will  live  for  a  long  time,  if  gathered 
ripe  and  kept  dry. 

Seeds  sent  abroad  do  well  if  kept  in  wax 
— such  went  to  India,  and  kept  well.  They 
do  not  germinate  so  readily,  but  grow 
strongly.  Cuttings  of  fruit  trees,  the  cut 
ends  carefully  wrapped  in  wax,  have  been 
transported  from  England  to  India  in  perfect 
safety — apple,  plum,  have  succeeded  among 
others.  Darkness  is  favorable  to  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  as  decided  by  experi- 
ments.— K  Y.  Fartner*9  Club. 


Forced  Asparagus. 
At  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  February  16,  1863,  forced 
Asparagus  was  exhibited,  of  which  one 
hundred  stocks  weighed  twelve  pounds, 
ndsed  in  her  majesty's  gardens  at  Windsor, 
and  to  her  was  awarded  the  prize. 


4» 


Catalogoss  of  iTUmorfn  AadMeux  A  Go., 
Havx  been  Isft  with  thie  Editor,  to  appnss 
him  that  tUs  extensive  sgricnitnral  seed 
store  ia  Paris,  Franoe,.  is  disposed  to  eoui^ 
Ajuericsa  patronage*  Among  them  is-^ 
JSnl,  a  quarto  deseriptioii  of  all  sesto  of 
grains,  grssses,  sad  other  us^d  saedb  tat 
the  Una;  acondp  a  large  quarto  supple^ 
mentary  caialogiie,  coBtnnittg  Bats  of  ftmrsr 
seeds,  graiaa^  grasses,  ete.;  ei^rgieen^ 
fruits,  green-house  plants,  etec ;  caitalsga» 
of  garden  seeds  of  vwions.  Jdnds^  and  a 
pamphlet  ecnUining  fists  of  vsvioos  kaik 
trees.    InallUwsathopaossaraaffiOMl,. 


WISTERN  HOBTIOULTDRAL  BEVIEV. 


€^t  ffineqarb. 


PTRAUIDAL    TRAINING. 

Ha.  Editob  : — Witb  a  vievr  of  rendering ' 
the  mlliTaticm  of  the  vine  lose  laborioos, 
coMj,  and  more  hardy  and  productive,  com- 
bining both  beauty  and  harmony,  a  great 
many  of  the  French  vine  growers  follow  the 
mode  of  training  the  vine  in  cones,  or  to  lay 
better,  pynmids.  After  having  prepared 
the  ground  by  deep  trenching  in  good  order, 
it  must  be  lud  out  in  parallel  lines  eight  feet 
apart;  there  mast,  the  £rst  year,  be  set 
checker-wise  along  these  lines,  small  stakes 
eight  feet  apart  also.  You  then  trench  the 
ground  opposite  each  stake,  large  enough  to 
give  room  for  all  the  roots  to  be  spread  out. 
These  trenches  should  be  thoroughly  cleared 
of  stones,  which  in  the  end  would  cause 
trDid>Ia  in  setting  out  the  posts.  The 
jou^  vines  early  in  autumn  are  to  be  set 
out  in  these  trenehes,  the  roots  spread  with- 
(nt  confiiaoB.  Not  a  root  shouhl  be  cut  or 
■bort«B«d  unless  it  has  been  broken  and 
damaged ;  the  stroogest  stem  or  vine  is  the 
only  One  to  beleftoutward,  all  others  should 
be  kid  as  if  they  were  root*.  These  trench- 
w  an  then  loosely  filled  with  s<»l,  as  the 
ejTM  of  the  plaiU  thereby  run  leas  risk 
through  the  winter. 

-  This  BMDer  of  aotting  out  ycon^  Tinea 
■Iknra  die  n»tl  B  fiill  ebuM  of  pe 
theMtt  jn  nmy  di^e^ioa.  mtd  the  heat  at 


the  sun  reaches  them  gradually  and  more 
thoroughly. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  n 
favorable,  the  earth  should  be  cleared  down 
a  litUe  from  the  young  plants,  so  as  to  lower 
the  level  of  the  soil  collected  about  the 
stake,  and  the  sterna  or  branches  upon  tbe 
main  stem  are  to  be  pruned;  only  one  good  eye 

left.  The  shoots  as  soon  as  they  grow  long 
enough  should  be  tied  to  the  stake.  There 
should  not  be  allowed  more  than  two  to  eaefa 
vine. 

The  following  year  these  two  shoots 
should  be  pruned  down  to  a  single  eye. 
But  should  there  be  only  one  sprout,  the 
pruning-knife  must  leave  npoo  it  two  eyes. 
From  these  there  will  aocordin^y  be  two 
shoots,  aad  in  due  season  they  sboold  be 
topped  uid  tied  to  the  stake;  the  wood  by 
this  means  becomes  stronger. 

In  the  spring  of  the  fourth  year,  which  is 
when  the  vine  bnda  for  the  third  lime.  Ibe 
posts  are  to  be  set  up  where  the  stakes 
stood.  The  two  stems  are  thea  to  be 
pruned,  om  to  five  aad  tbe  other  to  six 
eyes.  They  are  to  be  Uuraed  spiroUy  Btomtd 
the  posts,  both  in  the  sesie  direotioD,  leaving 
^Kitat  thne  or  four  inches  inteml  betwvei 
each  tirist.  Each  of  the  stems  is  to  be  Cu- 
tened  at  the  upper  end  to  tb«  peaL 


FTBAMIDAL  TOAIHIKO. 


The  tiro  nppennort  ihoota  ftlao  are  tied 
Mid  topped,  when  the^  are  \axgn  enough. 
Some  fruit  ia  bome  this  jear. 

As  for  tii«  posta  tbej  should  b«  round, 
strong,  Bod  straight,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  liz  feet  in  hight  above  ground,  made 
of  locuBt,  red  cedar,  or  some  other  durable 
irood.  The  end  that  is  put  into  the  ground 
should  be  trdl  burned  or  pitched. 

In  the  fifth  year  the  pTramids  must  begin 
to  be  bronght  into  form.  They  may  be 
be  made  triangular,  square,  five  or  six  sided ; 
but  a  round  form  is  preferable — having  no 
salient  points,  it  is  not  inconvenient  like  the 
others.  The  two  uppermost  atema  are 
pruned  ae  before,  and  with  them  the  spiral 
always  in  the  same  direction  is  contiaued. 
The  other  stems  on  side  runners,  are  cut 
down  to  two  or  three  eyes  and  are  left  gad- 
ding. 
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In  the  sixth  year,  the  pyramids  begin  to 
ascend  and  Icok  sh^ly.  The  tvro  upper- 
most sprouts  are  pruned  as  the  year  be* 
fore,  one  down  to  five  eyes,  and  the  other 
and  the  spiral  is  continued,  care  being 
taken  to  wind  and  bind  them  before  the  buds 
begin  to  show  out,  for  fear  of  breaUng  them 
off  and  ^loiliog  the  regularity  of  the  oone. 
The  last  year's  sprouts  on  the  side  runners 
are  now  cut  as  before.  If  there  are  lateral 
eprouta  on  theae,  they  are  not  suppressed, 
but  according  to  their  strength  are  left  with 
one  or  two  eyes  at  most.  The  uppermost 
steins  ««e  tied  up  and  topped  when  too  long, 
as  before.  In  the  seventh  year  all  tlie  same 
processes  are  performed,  the  same  as  the 
previous  year,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hund^^ 
clusters  are  gathered  from  every  vine.— 
During  the  eighth  and  ninth  year,  the  same 
attentions  are  given,  until  the  spiral  haa 
reached  the  top  of  the  poet,  From  this 
time  forth  whatever  sumounta  the  post  is 
to  be  pruned  down  every  spiiog,  while  the 
are  to  be  allowed  to  grow  ft 
little  longer  than  before. 


do.  No.  3l  "70, 
N.G.Howe,  "  74. 
Dr.  YosBg,         "   73. 


WbcD  the  Uossoni  has  ttUm  and  tiie 
keny  is  formed,  tbe  shoots  «n  the  «de 
nainers  we  nipped  down  to  six  eyes.  They 
are  kept  short  to  allow  the  vine  »  free  cir- 
eolation  of  air.  The  uppensoet  ahoota 
are  topped  abo  and  tied  as  before.  A<  this 
tim*  the  viae  has  not  more  tkaa 
eighth  ila  tai^t,  and  searoaly  a  sixth  of  the 
breadll^  wkiah  il  has  yat  to  attain,  and  fisr- 
niiAas  from  twaolj  ta  thirty  slaiterB, 


Wine  tested  at  the  bouse  of  L.  Rehfnss, 
President,  January  S9th,  I8S3;  beginning 
with  Ur.  Longworth's  specimens,  all  new 
winea — good  Catawba  being  assumed  100 : 
Tmniiur,    rated  >t7p. 

Borne  iboBgfat  it  batter. 
Better  then  Trwniner. 
UkeCinwlw. 
i  Hish  petfnme ;  Moeber. 
I     merlud  1E». 
j  High  flnw,  Btkc  ;  olb- 

ailisnet. 


Dsnviye, 


UnioD^llus, 
Hoe  Black, 
No.  17, 
Winter, 

Thatdier,    - 


3*1ee, 
No  name, 
NewEcm. 


69.     PecnWt  si 

63l     HMi  flavor,  peeoUv. 
S3.      Poor. 

9T.     Like  Berbenont,  poor. 
34.      Boise  marked  0. 
37.      Equal  to  babelle. 
„       {Uke  SeharUill;  not  eoi 
I    iideted  »  vrtnejtrape 
37.      Lieki  lavoT,  verr  liBht 
53.      Like  HertemoaL 

Sbanr  flavor,  good. 

UkeCsiawlM. 

MaikmlObrthrM. 

Bad,  poor. 
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WEBTKBN  HOSnCUI^EUBAL  SKTIKW. 


1846, 
''  (Ohio)  ld48. 


"  (Ky.) 

•*         1852,  McConkey, 

(t 

u 


1851,  S.  Rintz, 
1851,  Mottier, 
1858,  Yeatiiuui, 
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u 


•4" 

ii 


J.  Rintz. 
G.  Sleftih, 
McConkey, 

1850,  Moeher, 

1852,  Biiefaanan, 

1850, 


ti 

Ik 
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kk 
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Very  delicate. 
Good. 


k( 


Sweet,  ladies*. 
Good,  aweeL 
Very  grood. 
SxeeUent. 
Fine. 

Kine,verygood. 
Veiy  gpod. 
Good. 


It  must  be  remembered  tbat  ihese  imes 
were  made  in  very  small  parcels^  and  that 
tliej  are  all  supposed  to  be  nevr. 

Other  wines  tested  at  the  house  of  L. 
Kehfttss,  Saturday,  January  29th,  1863,  and 
marked  by  each  taster : 

Catawba,     18i5,  lUhfuaa,  imted  83.    Very  fine. 

■■  -'■'  ■■      85.    " 

87. 
93. 
53. 
70. 
86. 
90. 
88. 
91. 
84. 
86. 

a.     (Etherpal, 
^'    jfrozeQ2weekB. 
66.  Uood  new  wine. 
89.   Good. 

Mr.  Rehfuss  then  brought  on  his  experi- 
mental wines,  manured  and  not  manured, 
with  the  subjoined  results,  on  trial : 

Catawba,  1851,  manured,  rated  97. 
"  Dotmanored,  "    89. 

«'        ''  nol  mwiuwl,  "    98. 

Some  suggested,  that  though  the  manured 
irine  of  1862  was  mora  mild  and  better 
perfected,  it  would  not  be  so  good  in  future 
years,  as  an  older  wine. 

Other  wmes  were  them  introduced,  riz : 

Scbuvlkill  or  Capa,  Bupbanaa,  rated  7a    Fair. 
Isabella,  1848,  "  ""     '^ 

"        1852, 
Missouri,  1848,  . 

Forekn  wine,  (Hock,)  1646,       **  45.    Very  pleasant 

*♦  "  71.    Very  bitter. 

A  second  trial  was  then  had  with  Mr. 
Rehfuss'  manufactured  wine,  No.  27,  which 
was  declared  to  be  the  beat  wine  tasted  to- 
day— even  when  drank  with  a  very  fine  and 
high  priced  Hock,  of  Foster's  brand,  0 

Tuibld  Wine  Cleared. 

To  the  CmcvmaA  BariictiUural  Society » 

OENTLKHBir: — I  have  recently  noticed 
seme  of  the  wine  of  1851,  that  was  turbid, 
and  in  flavored.  I  had  heretofore  seen 
wine  of  this  eharaeter  cleared,  and  Hs  fine 
flavor  and  good  quality  restored  within  a 
week«    llr.  Bchneielae  recently  showed  me 


**  39.    Poor. 
•*  3&.       " 
"  —     ^iled. 


some  wine  of  this  eharacter.  I  drank  the 
same  wine  at  his  house,  ten  days  later,  per- 
fectly clear,  and  of  superior  quality.  He 
had  drawn  it  off*  and  added  to  it  one^fiflh 
more  of  the  sediment  of  the  wine  of  18d2» 
and  in  five  days  it  was  perfectly  clear  and 
of  fine  aroma  and  flavor.  This  has  hereto* 
fere  been  kept^a  secret  by  our  wine  mcr- 
chanta.  It  will  be  one  of  great  value  to 
our  vine  growers.    EespectfuUy, 

K.   L0£rGWORT& 

CinciNNATi,  March  19, 1853. 

Reliiaas'  Wines  and  Hbeory. 

To  the  Wine  Oroioere*  Aesociation. 

Gentlemen  : — On  last  Saturday  I  had  an 
opportunity,  with  you,  of  tasting  the  wines 
of  Mr.  Rehfuss,  and  regret  to  say  that  I 
could  not  entertain  the  enthusiasm  expressed 
by  some  others  in  regard  to  his  wine  pro- 
duced upon  prepared  soil.  It  may  be  agree- 
able to  drink  here,  but  I  fear  it  would  not 
be  so  if  it  were  carried  through  a  hot  cli- 
mate ;  besides,  it  is  well  proved  that  it  b 
not  the  wines  that  contain  the  most  potash, 
which  have  the  finest  quality.  I  beg  Mr. 
Rehfuss  to  refer  to  the  analysis  made  by 
Mr.  Bouchardat,  and  he  will  find  that  good 
wines  contain  one-third  less  potash  than 
bad. 

The  use  of  potash  upon  the  vines  is  not 
a  new  thing.  Mr.  Persoz,  professcr  of 
science  at  Strasburg,  was  the  first  to  give 
the  plan  of  apfilying  it,  not  to  add  to  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  but  to  increase  iti 
quanti^ ;  such,  howoTert  is  not  our  denre. 
This  emmtry  has  a  r^potatien  to  make,  aad 
toestabHsh  it  we  must  attend  pairtienlaily 
to  the  quality. 

In  applying  potash  to  vbies,  we  ahomUt 
first  know  whether  the  land  eoBtains  eoovgh, 
and  next  the  exact  quantity  to  be  added. 
Bat  I  woold  ask  Mr.  Bdifiisa  lunr  assay 
vime  diesacia  a»e  able  to  make  this  suriymsT 

I  entreat  you*  gealfeifmi,  to  try  oAsr 
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methods,  such  as  are  used  in  all  wine  coun- 
tries.    I  am  certain  tbat  jou  would  there 


crude  tartar,  and  this  precipitation  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  sweetness  of  the 


find  good  advice,  which  wonld  not  make  I  juice  and  the  consequent  excess  of  spirit 


JOU  incur  the  risk  of  destroying  the  quality 
of  the  wine.    The  Catawba  has  a  peculiar 
bouquet,  in  destroying  which  you  do  an  im- 
mense damage  to  your  country. 
With  respect,  gentlemen,  yours,  etc., 

CiiccnriUTi,  February  1.  FouRNlBR. 

The  abore  communication  having  been 
read  at  the  Wine  Association,  Mr.  Kehfuss 
made  the  following  rejoinder  : 

To  ih€  Wine  Choweri*  Asiodation. 

I  intended  to  have  passed  Mr.  Foumier's 
eommuaication  in  silence,  but  as  it  particu- 


larly refers  to  my  method  of  dressing  the  .^^^^*y  of  wine."    But  long  before  Peiso*, 


produced.  Common  eense,  then,  without 
Bouchardat*8  analysis,  will  teach  us  that 
the  weaker  wine,  having  more  water,  will 
hold  more  of  these  salts  in  eclution.  The 
specific  gravity  of  our  Catawba  juice  is  sel* 
dom  below  ninety  degrees,  and  will  there- 
fore hold  the  least  proportion  of  cream  of 
tartar  in  solution,  after  having  been  fer- 
mented. 

Secondly.  The  gentleman  says — "The 
use  of  potassa  is  not  a  new  thing.  Mr. 
Persox  was  the  first  who  applied  it,  not  for 
improving  the  quality,  but  to  increase  the 


soil  and  making  wine»  I  shall  answer  it  in 
the  hope  of  diffusing  information. 

He  expresses  his  regrets  that  he  could 
not  entertain  **  the  enthusiasm  manifested 
by  others  in  testing  Mr.  Rehfuss'  wine  ;  it 
may  be  agreeable  kere,  but  I  fear  it  would 
not  pass  through  a  hot  climate."  He  then 
refers  me  to  Bouchardat's  analysis,  and  the 
statement  that  good  wines  contain  one-third 
less  potash  than  bad.  As  the  gentleman 
has  not  given  any  reasons  why  my  wine 
could  not  be  carried  thrcugh  a  hot  climate, 
ail  practical  experience  relieves  him  there- 
from. As  to  the  pctassa^  the  gentleman 
does  not  say  whether  my  wine  contains 
more  or  less,  but  shields  himself  behind 
Bouchardat's  analysis,  which  I  believe  he 
has  misapplied. 

Potassa  is  found  in  the  sweet  Catawba 
juice,  dissolved  in  and  combined  with  malic, 
citric,  and  especially  tartaric  acids ;  with  the 
last  it  forms  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of 
tartar.  As  this  salt  is  little  soluble  in  water, 
a;nd  more  or  less  so  in  liquids  containing 
alcohol,  therefore  the  formation  of  alcohol 
during  the  fermentation  of  our  sweet  grape 
juice,  is  followed  by  the  precipitalion  of 


Professor  Leibig,  in  his  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, presented  the  relations  of  the  different 
salts  in  the  soil  to  the  plants,  the  quantities 
taken  up  by  them,  etc.  Even  the  Bomans 
recommended  the  application  of  potassa,  or 
wood  ashes  to  the  vine. 

Persoz  has  not  been  fairly  represented. 
That  author  says  my  system  of  culture 
should  ward  off  this  danger,  since  the  vine 
will  constantly  have  suitable  nourishment ; 
but  it  is  well  understood  that  in  insuring 
to  the  vine  dresser  the  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duct, we  shall  not  pretend  to  assure  him  of 
its  quality — the  latter  always  depends  upon 
the  temperature.  It  will  be  observed*  he 
says,  **  My  method  or  system,"  not  the  pot- 
assa, "insures,"  not  increases  its  quantity, 
and  so  on. 

Persoz'  method  gives  to  every  square 
foot  of  soil  about  six  pounds  of  burnt  bone 
dust,  a  few  pounds  of  waste  animal  matter, 
and  some  plaster  of  Paris,  and  in  the  spring 
silicate  of  potassa.  Every  vine  dresser 
would  attribute  the  increased  crop  to  the 
bone  dust  and  animal  matter  rather  than  to 
the  silicate  of  potassa. 

The  gentleman  says  further,  we  sho^^*^ 
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know  whether  the  land  contains  potassa 
enough.  This  is  just  what  I  have  stated  to 
the  society  for  many  years,  and  by  referring 
to  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Ohio,  the  gentleman  will  find 
detailed  analyses,  which  corroborate  my  ex- 
periments, and  that  our  soils  do  not  contain 
nearly  enough  alkali  for  the  immense  yearly 
consumption  of  the  rine.     And  lastly, 

He  entreats  the  society  to  try  other 
methods,  respecting  which  he  unfortunately 
leaves  us  in  the  dark,  but  which  we  should 
thankfully  receive,  for  we  acknowledge  our- 
selves to  be  in  our  infancy  as  to  vine  dress- 
ing, and  are  aware  that  we  have  yet  much 
to  learn.  The  whole  communication  does 
not  contdn  the  least  information. '  As  to  the 
gentleman's  insinuations,  I  will  simply  re- 
mark that  it  is  easier  to  criticise  than  to 
amend. 

My  method  of  dressing  the  soil  and  im- 
proving the  wine,  is  very  simple  and  plain. 
Our  Catawba  wines  always  exhibited  an  ex- 
cess of  a  disagreeable  acid,  affecting  the 
taste  and  stomach ;  this  increased  rather  than 
diminished  with  age.  On  examining  our 
wines  I  detected  the  presence  of  malic  acid, 
which  forms  some  salts  of  potassa  that  are 
soluble  both  in  wine  and  alcohol.  Having 
discovered  the  enemy  of  our  wine,  the  ques- 
tion arose,  how  shall  we  overcome  it  ?  I 
procured  from  Europe,  the  publications  of  the 
wine  growers'  association,  and  the  works 
containing  the  analyses  of  the  vineyard  soils 
and  especially  of  the  fruit  from  the  time  of 
setting  to  the  period  of  maturity  of  the 
grape.  In  examimng  these  chemical  tables, 
I  discovered  that  nature  first  produced  in 
the  grape  the  lower  organic  acids^  especially 
malic  acidt  which  predonunates.  But  it 
struck  me  that  as  the  potassa  and  soda  in- 
oreased,  the  quantity  of  malie  acid  decreased, 
^ving  place  to  tartaric  aeid  and  sugar, 
Which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  transforma- 


tion of  the  lower  acid  into  the  higher.  By 
comparing  the  analyses  of  the  adls  with  the 
quality  of  the  wines  produced,  I  found  thai 
those  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  alka- 
lies always  yielded  a  better  wine»  and  alka- 
lies as  well  as  acids  possess  the  property  of 
changing  starch  and  deatrine  into  sugar. 

On  the  authority  of  these  tables,  as  well 
as  my  own  experience,  I  have  applied  wood 
ashes  to  one  of  my  vineyards  since  1849,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  barrels  to  the 
acre  or  two  handfuls  to  eich  vine  ;  this  b 
worked  into  the  ground  at  the  first  hoeing. 
Manure  was  also  applied*  The  results  of 
this  was  that  the  wines  of  1860,  1861  and 
1862,  fr<^  this  tineyard,  have  been  milder, 
more  palatable  and  devoid  of  unpleasant 
acridity.  The  Catawba  flavor  becomes  more 
mild  and  free  from  its  wild  taste.  The  wise 
clears  sooner,  the  product  of  crude  tartar  n 
greater;  and  contauiing  a  less  amount  of 
salts  of  the  lower  orgamo  acids,  the  wiae 
will  be  more  fit  f<Mr  long  keeping  and  trans- 
portation, and  better  adapte4  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Champagne,  since  it  does  not  re- 
quire so  much  sugar  to  cover  the  aodity. 
The  theory  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  pot- 
assa in  the  vines,  having  a  stronger  aflSnity 
for  the  tartaric  acid  than  for  the  other  or- 
ganic acids,  combines  with  it^  forming  (he 
less  soluble  salt,  bitartrate  of  potassa.  Kew 
tartaric  acid  is  formed  at  l^e  expense  of 
lower  organic  malic  and  citric  ai^,  until 
nearly  all  of  these  are  transformed  into  tar* 
ti^c  acid ;  provided  always  that  the  roots 
find  Uie  necessary  quantities  of  alkalies  in 
the  soil. 

Now  when  my  sweet  Catwba  juice,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  subjected  to  the  above 
combinations*  is  fermented,  it  will  precipt- 
tate  the  crude  tartar,  whidi  is  not  soluble  ia 
wine,  and  the  liquid,  holding  the  least  quan- 
tity of  soluble  matter,  will  be  dear  and  neh 
lowy  and  will  undergo  less  change  from  al- 
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teration  of  temperature  or  transportation. 
My  Tiews  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Mr. 
Peraoz.  He  attributes  the  quality  of  the 
vine  to  the  temperature  alone,  whUe  I  con- 
aider  also  the  quantity  of  potassa,  which  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  wine  by  removing 
a  part  of  the  acid  in  the  shape  of  a  soluble 
salt  L.  Behfubs. 


Ghrapes  and  \l7ine8. 

To  the  Wine  Qnywerf  Assoeiaiian. 

GsKTLBMXN : — If  WO  attempt  to  follow  the 
rules  prescribed  for  the  planting  and  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  in  Europe,  we  shall  fall 
into  errors;  for  most  of  the  cultivators  are 
not  men  of  science,  and  our  native  grapes, 
our  soil  and  climate,  require  a  different  cul- 
ture. When  the  great  Kossuth  was  here, 
he  had  with  him  some  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  celebrated  Tokay  wine  vineyards,  upon 
whom  I  called,  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  get 
light  en  grape  culture.  I  believe  one  piece 
of  information  satisfied  us,  as  we  left  them 
soon  after  having  obtained  it.  It  was,  that 
they  pressed  out  their  wine,  as  the  Germans 
pressed  their  cheese  in  Pennsylvania  a  cen- 
tury since,  with  a  rope  and  a  stone  suspen- 
ded to  it,  which  it  appeared  had  been  their 
method  for  centuries,  never  having  made 
any  change.  My  estimation  of  Tokay  wine 
was  greatly  lessened,  on  drinking  some  at 
Mr.  Adae's,  (Foreign  Consul,)  which  was  a 
sweet  wine  of  no  superior  flavor,  with  much 
sediment.  I  was  told  it  was  deemed  the 
better  for  being  turbid.  Wine  that  I  have 
seen  here  kept  sweet  by  a  charm,  I  thought 
equal  to  it ;  and  our  sweet  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba wines,  made  for  sweet  ladies,  without 
any  charm,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  best 
loaf  sugar,  before  fermentation,  I  thought  far 
superior. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  where  men  of  science  have  investiga- 
ted the  subject,  we  must  look  to  Europe  for 


information.  Our  general  rule  has  been  to 
mash  our  Catawba  grapes  before  pressing. 
I  learn  from  Mr.  Foumier,  that  this  is  never 
done  in  France,  where  it  is  intended  to  make 
white  wine ;  that  all  rotten,  decayed  and 
green  grapes,  are  carefully  picked  off,  and 
the  bimches,  the  same  day  they  are  gather- 
ed, put  on  the  press,  and  the  juice  pressed 
out, the  last  running  being  left  separate; 
that  the  mashing  of  the  skin  and  stem  is  in- 
jurious to  the  flavor  of  the  wine.  Our  rule 
of  action,  common  sense,  sanctions  this  doc- 
trine. Where  red  wine  is  the  object,  there 
is  a  full  mashing  of  the  grapes,  and  a  fer- 
mentation on  the  skins.  I  shall  hereafter 
never  mash  the  grapes,  unless  red  wine  be 
my  object.  I  shall  always  keep  the  last 
pressing,  say  one-fifth  of  the  quantity,  sepa- 
rate, and  require  this  practice  from  all  of 
whom  I  buy  must  or  wine  ;  but  as  an  in- 
ducement to  pursue  this  rule,  I  shall  pay  the 
same  price  for  the  last  as  for  the  first  press- 
ing, and  use  it  for  distillation.  Wine  some 
seasons  from  the  Catawba  grape,  has  the 
strong  aroma  flavor  of  the  fruit ;  other  sea- 
sons, the  wine  from  the  same  vineyard,  though 
of  good  quality,  has  little  or  none  of  this  ar- 
oma flavor.  Can  you  give  the  cause  for  this 
difference  ?  * 

French  writers  inform  us,  that  the  grape 
vintage  varies  greatly  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  France.  In  a  good  season,  from 
200  to  2,400  gallons  per  acre.  Prone  as  we 
are  to  believe  in  miracles,  in  these  days  of 
"jBochesterknockings,"  the  2, 400  gallons  is 
rather  too  large  a  dose  to  swallow,  even  if  it 
were  the  produce  of  our  Catawba  grape.— 
What  may  at  first  view  render  us  more  in- 
credulous, is  the  fact,  that  I  am  assured  that 
this  great  yield  is  in  a  very  poor  soil.  It  is 
true,  if  we  can  believe  the  reports  from  North 
Carolina,  they  have  a  greater  yield  from 
their  Scuppemong  grape,  and  a  very  few 
vines  cover  an  acre  of  ground ;  for  it  seems 
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that  they  are  trained  to  the  skies.  This  may 
aocount  for  the  singular  fact,  that  where 
three  pounds  of  sugar  are  added  to  the  gal- 
lon of  must,  the  wine  often  turns  to  rinegar. 
As  our  doctrine  is,  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape  and  no  sugar,  unless  where  we  wish 
to  make  a  sweet  wine  for  sweet  ladies,  we 
do  not  wish  to  train  our  grapes  above  the 
clouds.  A  cause  of  the  want  of  sugar  in 
the  Scuppemong  in  North  Carolina,  is  in  part 
owing  to  its  high  training.  In  Europe,  the 
vine  is  kept  near  to  the  ground,  to  increase 
the  saccharine  principle.  In  the  part  of 
France  where  2,400  gallons  of  wine  are  made 
from  an  acre,  the  roots  are  planted  from  12 
to  18  inches  apart,  and  kept  near  the  sur- 
face. I  would  suggest  the  planting  of  our 
Catawbas,  as  an  experiment,  some  two  feet 
apart,  and  to  keep  the  bearing  branches  near 
the  surface.    It  may  improve  the  quality. 


and  as  the  vineyard  gets  age,  the  quantity. 
From  the  specimens  we  hare  seen  of  the 
Scuppemong  wine,  we  deem  it  of  no  value. 
As  North  Carolina  has  finer  native  grapes 
than  any  other  state,  and  among  them  the 
Catawba,  they  should  extend  the  vine  cul- 
ture, and  make  superior  wines. 

If  the  French  do  not  change  their  prac- 
tice of  mashing  from  three  to  a  dozen  yari- 
eties  of  grapes  together,  and  make  a  wine 
from  their  grape  of  the  finest  aroma  and  fla- 
vor only,  our  Catawba  wine  will  have  the 
preference,  not  only  from  its  superior  aroma 
and  flavor,  but  as  a  more  healthy  vine. 

As  the  Missouri  is  of  delicate  growth, 
and  hardy,  it  would  be  a  better  grape  to  ex- 
periment on  in  close  planting,  than  the  Ca- 
tawba. Yours,  truly, 

N.  LOKGWOBIH. 
CufciiouTi,  Februuy  20, 1853. 
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Has  kept  up  its  regular  meetings,  which 
have  been  of  considerable  interest,  especially 
the  discussions  upon  different  subjects  con- 
nected with  Horticulture.  The  Japan  Pea, 
which  has  been  liberally  distributed  by  Mr. 
Ernst  and  has  excited  much  interest  among 
other  societies,  was  again  brought  upon  the 
tables,  and  its  excellent  properties  were 
pressed  upon  the  members.  It  should  have 
room  to  grow,  say  four  feet  each  way,  when 
it  will  be  very  productive.  When  cooked, 
it  was  found  to  be  savory,  like  the  "  Horti- 
cultural Bean,"  and  in  boiling,  the  skin 
separated  so  as  to  be  readily  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  plant  is  re- 
commended especially  as  a  food  for  stock. 
The  members  considered  that  Mr.  Tesche- 
macher*s  decision  respecting  it,  as  reported 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  were  not  correct,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  Cajanus,  but  a  Phaseolus, 


as  described  in  the  p^es  of  this  work,  last 
year,  by  Mr.  James  Ward. 

The  discussion  upon  the  best  methods  of 
preserving  vegetables  during  winter,  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  the  difiusion  of 
much  useful  practical  information — a  cool 
airy  cellar  and  dry  sand  were  recommended 
for  most  roots. 

The  embellishment  of  the  city  water- 
works was  assigned  to  a  committee  wbo  have 
reported  from  time  to  time,  their  proposed 
plans  of  improvement,  consisting  of  inclo- 
sure,  paths,  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  introduction  of  fountains,  in  all  which 
the  society  feel  that  they  are  but  aiding 
in  the  execution  of  the  excellent  ideas  of  the 
able  superintendent  of  that  department  of 
the  city.  Captain  Lewis  Warden,  who  hon- 
ored the  society  by  referring  to  them  for 
advice. 

Among  the  flowers  exhibited,  the  follow- 
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ing  may  be  mentioned,  Forsytbia  viridta- 
aima,  and  Wiegela  rosea,  by  A.  H.  Ernat,  of 
Spring  Garden ;  beautiful  Hyacinths  in  great 
variety  by  L.  Rehfuss,  from  bulbs  be  im- 
ported last  fall;  by  S.  S.  Jackson,  a  new 
Trop«eolium,  called  Lewissii,  a  hybrid 
raised  by  his  son  Lewis — ^beautiful ;  and  the 
exquisite  and  showy  new  CeUitial,  a  really 

food  new  plant,  and  perfectly  hardy,  the 
^icentra  spectabilis.  The  tables  have  been 
well  covered  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  with  beautiful  specimens  of  fine 
apples,  which  have  furnished  a  fruitful  t<^ic 
of  discussion.  The  Canada  Red  has  been 
duly  appreciated  and  exhibited  in  connection 
with  Rawle's  Janet,  White  Pippin,  Newtown 
Pippin  and  other  favorite  sorts. 

The  following  ten  sorts  were  recom- 
mended by  the  society  for  an  orchard  of  one 
hundred  trees,  to  be  planted  in  this  vicinity, 
their  adaptation  for  general  purposes  being 
considered. 

Ist.  After  a  spirited  discussion  between 
its  admirers  and  those  of  the  Rawle's 
Janet,  the  superiority  of  Nbwtowh  Pippin 
was  at  last  decided  by  a  vote  of  ayes  11, 
nays  9. 

2d.  Tdlcw  Bdlefleur  was  proposed  as  the 
second  best,  when  it  was  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute Rawlx's  Janxt.  Carried,  ayes  10, 
nays  8. 

Sd.  Yellov  Bellefleur  was  proposed  as  the 
third  best.  Mr.  Bush  moved  to  substitute 
Pryor's  Red ;  lost,  8  to  6.  The  Whitx 
BxLLXFLKUR  was  thcu  suggested  and  its 
claims  urged  ;  carried,  8  to  4. 

4th.  The  Vcmdervere  of  New  York,  or 
Newtown  Spitzenbergof  us,  was  proposed  by 
John  Young,  when  Mr.  Graham  moved  to 
substitute  the  Prtor's  Rxd  ;  carried,  8  to  4. 

5th.  Ydlow  Bellefleur  was  again  moved, 
when  Whitb's  Pippin  was  proposed  ;  lost  6 
to  5,  when  the  original  motion  prevailed,  6 
to  2. 

6th.  Fall  Pippin,  after  a  free  discussion, 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

7th.  hambo  was  proposed  and  carried,  € 
to  4. 

8th.  Summer  Rose,  carried. 

9th.   Chlden  Busset,  carried  unanimously. 

10th.  £arly  Strawberry  or  J uneAimg,  lost 
by  a  close  vote,  when  the  Whitx  Pippin  was 
adopted  by  a  large  vote. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  back  to 
the  Fruit  Committee  for  consideration  and 


report.    At  the  next  meeting  a  portion  of 
them  rendered  the  following 

BXP  OBT . 

The  ^ruit  Committee  feel  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  assigned  them,  of  selecting  ten  va- 
rieties of  apples,  for  an  orchard  of  one  hun- 
dred trees,  to  be  planted  in  this  vicinity — 
and  their  genera]  propertied)  and  adaptation 
to  all  purposes  bein^  considered.  So  great 
is  the  variety  of  this  favorite  fruit  which 
claims  to  be  superlatively  good,  and  so 
varied  are  the  tastes  of  the  public  to  be 
consulted,  that  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
selection  is  greatly  increased— besides  this, 
we  are  confined  to  those  which  have  been 
fully  tested  here,  and  shall  be  obliged  to 
throw  aside  the  claims  of  many  which  may 
have  impressed  themselves  upon  our  pal- 
ates with  a  most  agreeable  smack,  and  which 
enjoy  the  prestige  of  high  names  and  super- 
lative local  characters,  because  we  have  not 
sufficiently  tested  them.  The  following  are, 
however,  reported : 

July  and  August,  2,  Summer  Rose; 

July  and  August,  2,  Strawberry ; 

September,  2,  Fall  Pippin  ; 

October,  4,  Rambo; 

Nov.  and  Dec.      5,  Golden  Russet ; 

Nov.  and  Dec.       6,  Vandervere  ; 

Nov.  and  Dec.     20,  White  Bellefleur ; 

January,  15,  Pryor's  Red; 

Feb.  to  April,     40,  Rawle's  Janet ; 

March,  6,  Newtown  Pippin. 

100  trees. 

T.  H.  Yeatman  then  moved  to  amend 
by  increasing  the  number  of  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, by  reducing  that  of  the  Rawle's  Janet, 
so  as  to  be  25  to  20.  Carried  by  the  cast- 
ings vote  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hatch  moved  to  substitute  the  White 
Pippin  for  the  Newtown.  No  question  taken. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  White  Pippin 
be  substituted  for  the  Strawberry.     Lost. 

And  next  that  the  Yellow  Bellefleur  be 
substituted  for  the  Vandervere  or  Ox-eye. — 
Carried. 

As  amended  the  report  was  adopted. 

TELLOW    BAIV. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary: 

Some  of  our  most  observant  citizens  no- 
ticed on  Saturday  morning  last,  March  26th, 
a  peculiar  yellow  substance  on  the  pave* 
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ments,  and  floating  upon  the  water  in  the 
gutters,  hearing  a  strong  resemhlancc  to 
flowers  of  sulphur.  As  noticed  in  the  pa- 
pers, it  was  observed  on  the  top  of  a  steam - 
Doat ;  the  gardeners  also  found  it  floating  in 
their  rain-water  tanks  ;  and  it  was  seen  in 
considerable  quantity  drifted  to  the  leeward 
side  of  small  ponds,  on  both  sides  cf  the 
river,  and  on  this  side  extending  as  £ir  as 
below  Mill  creek,  and  at  Spring  Garden  on 
the  west,  and  Walnut  Hills  on  the  east.  It 
has  also  been  reported  in  the  papers  at 
Louisville  and  at  Zanesville. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  by 
Dr.  I.  S.  Dodge,  who  pointed  it  out  to  me 
in  various  places  on  stagnant  gutters,  whence 
we  collected  specimens  for  examination. 
One  of  the  newspapers  announced  that 
there  had  been  a  shower  of  sulphur — a 
h  asty  conclusion  drawn  from  its  yellowish 
appearance. 

Prof.  Locke,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Commercial,  gives  an  account  of  his  inves- 
tigations, in  which  he  suggests  that  this  sub- 
stance, containing  silex,  may  perhaps  be 
animaculee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  Friday 
there  were  many  indications  of  an  approach- 
ing storm,  the  clouds  were  lowering  and  the 
wind  gusty  and  unsteady.  Late  at  night  it 
continued  warm  with  the  same  indications, 
and  in  the  morning  it  subsided  in  a  gentle 
shower,  after  which  this  phenomenon  was 
observed. 

We  have  all  often  read  of  the  colored 
snow  of  the  northern  regions,  which  we  are 
told  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Hoematococcus 
nivalis.  Other  colored  rains  and  snows 
have  been  reported  by  various  writers, 
which  have  been  referred  to  diflerent  causes, 
such  as  the  pollen  of  plants,  animalculse  and 
other  minute  substances.  We  are  told  by 
meteorologists,  and  may  satisfy  ourselves  by 
simple  observation,  that  currents  of  air  often 
assume  a  rapidly  whirling  and  upward. di- 
rection, under  which  circumstances  light 
bodies  might  be  very  easily  elevated  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  transported  on  the 
upper  currents  of  the  atmosphere  to  an  im- 
mense distanee,  and  then  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  After  collecting  this 
material  a'  different  points  and  examining  it 
with  a  microscope  of  moderate  capacity,  and 
comparing  the  appearance  with  the  pollen  of 
the  red  eedar,  Junipems  virginiana,  with  the 


plates  and  description  of  the  pollen  of  tere- 
binthinate  plants,  given  by  the  celebrated 
physiologist  RASPAiii,  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  most  plausible  ex- 
planation of  this  "  yellow  rain,"  is,  that  it  is 
the  pollen  of  the  cfupreas  tree^  Taxoditm 
dysiicha,  and  not  that  of  the  elms  and  ma- 
ples of  our  vicinity.  From  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  an  average  width  of  fifty  miles,  there 
is  an  immense  extent  of  cypress  swamps, 
one  half  of  which  was  probi^ly  in  blossom 
ten  days  ago ;  a  small  whirlwind  pass- 
ing over  this,  would  have  taken  up  enough 
pollen  to  have  supplied  extensive  snowersof 
yellow  rain. 

I  have  suggested  that  it  is  the  poUeii  of 
the  cypress  without  knowing  its  peculiar 
configuration,  (but  which  I  nope  soon  to 
have  an  opportimity  of  examining.)  Mj 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  the  aimilaritj 
of  the  grains  to  those  of  the  natural  family 
of  plants  to  which  the  cypress  belongs ;  to 
the  great  extent  of  the  haoiiat  of  that  tree, 
its  period  of  blossoming,  and  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  other  trees  blooming  at  wis  sea- 
son ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  thatil 
does  nol  contain  silex,  though  that  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  pine  family,  nor  that  the  min- 
ute objects  are  not  animalcular  shells,  as 
hinted  oy  the  learned  Professor,  who  has 
observed,  but  perhaps  not  examined  micro- 
scopically the  pollen  of  pine  trees,  on  the 
great  northern  lakes. 

This  question  gives  a  renewed  impetus  to 
the  minute  and  critical  observation  of  spedal 
botany.  The  grains  are  oval,  or  composed 
of  a  little  sphere  with  a  lobe  attached  at 
each  end,  the  central  portion  appearing  de- 
pressed in  some  of  the  specimens — the 
lobes  not  being  exactly  opposite,  give,  in 
many,  a  curved  or  bent  appearance  to  the 
grain,  the  outline  resembling  a  bean. 

KXCR0F67. 

During  the  past  month  the  society  has 
been  caSed  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  member,  who  has  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  its  prosperity  and  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Mr.  Reuben 
Resor's  death  was  lamented  by  the  society, 
and  appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted 
expressive  of  the  feeling  that  existed  toward 
a  departed  co-laborer,  who  had  long  worked 
with  us  in  the  good  cause. 
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Tbe  Amaxloan  Wlne<<]kowerB'  Aaaoolatlon 

Held  a  rery  agreeable  meeting  on  the 
•t9th  January,  at  the  house  of  L.  Rehfass, 
t^hen  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

Presideni — ^L  Rehfuss. 

Vice-President — T.  H.  Yeatman. 

TVeaeurer — R.  Buchanan. 

<Sfecr«tory— John  A.  Warder. 

Several  new  members  were  present,  and 
quite  a  large  attendance  rendered  the  test 
of  wines  quite  an  interesting  affair.  The 
result  of  the  test,  embracing  many  of  the 
new  yarieties,  is  given  on  another  page»  in 
tabular  form.  In  deciding  upon  the  merits 
of  the  wines,  ffood  Catauba  was  assumed  to 
be  100,  and  all  below  that  grade  was  set 
down  by  each  taster  at  such  lower  number 
as  he  deemed  it  entitled  to,  from  the  several 
lists  the  table  was  made  out. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday, 
February  26th,  at  the  house  of  R.  Buchanan, 
Esq.  A  communication  from  M.  Fournier, 
respecting  the  Rehfuss  wines  of  previous 
meeting,  was  read  and  made  a  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Rehfuss  replied  in  another 
paper,  (see  article  Wines^  on  page  324,) 
and  a  very  interesting  discussion  ensued 
among  the  members.  After  which  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  inspiriting  specimens  upon 
the  tables  attracted  their  attention,  and  all 
were  gratified  with  the  beautiful  display. 
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Adrian  Horticoltnral  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society, 
hol4en  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week, 
the  following  officers  were  chosen : 

Presideni — ^D.  K.  Underwood. 

FZoe-Pre^u/en/— William  H.  ScoU. 

Secretary — T.  M.  Cooley. 

Treaeurer — S.  A.  Lathrop. 

Librarian — ^A.  S.  Cornell. 

JExeeuiive  CcmmiUee — J.  W.  Helme,  B.  F. 
Strong,  B.  W.  Steer,  Woodland  Owen,  and 
W-  H.  Scott. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  members 
present  had  the  satisfaction  of  testing  the 
merits  of  choice  specimens  of  Belmont, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Herefordshire  Pear- 
main,  Swaar,  SpitsenMrg,  and  Black  apples, 
presented  by  A.  S.  Cornell. 

We  are  ^ad  to  learn  that  the  society  is 
in  a  floorishmg  condition,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers contemplate  adding  considerably  to  its 
library  the  present  year^ —  Weiekiower. 


W^lnter  Bbow  of  Fruit  at  Albany. 

Thh  display  of  fruit  was  not  large,  but 
very  fine — the  greater  part  from  western 
New  York. 

The  Messrs.  Hay  wards,  of  Brighton, 
made  their  usual  superb  display  of  apples, 
(twenty-six  varieties,)  besides  two  dishes  of 

trapes  in  first-rate  order  in  appearance  and 
avor.  Mr.  R.  H.  Brown,  of  Greece,  made 
a  fine  display  of  twenty  varieties  of  apples, 
extra  fine  specimens^  eclipsing  all  the  others 
in  size  and  beauty.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  offered  forty  varieties  of  pears,  many 
of  which  were  in  tasting  condition,  and  ga?e 
occasion  for  a  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive gossip  on  winter  pears.  Mr.  John  S. 
Goold,  of  Albany,  presented  a  dish  «>f  In- 
connue  Yan  Mons  pear  in  nice  condition-^ 
pronounced  good  ;  also  Winter  Nelis  pear, 
and  finely  preserved  Isabella  and  Catawba 
grapes.  The  names  of  the  other  contrib- 
utors will  be  found  in  the  following  report, 
which  we  take  from  one  of  the  newspapers : 

The  Winter  EzhibLum  of  JTrwi^.— There 
was  exhibited  at  the  Hall  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  says  the  Family  Register, 
the  most  extensive  and  greatest  variety  of 
winter  fruit  ever  collected  in  this  city.  The 
great  bulk  on  exhibition  came  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  and  but  little  from 
this  section. 

£llwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  had 
the  greatest  variety  of  winter  pears,  num- 
bering forty  different  kinds.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  greatest  variety  ever  exhibited  in  the 
United  States.  They  also  had  thirty-eight 
varieties  of  winter  apples,  embracing  some 
of  the  choicest  fruits. 

T.  G.  Yeomans,  Walworth,  Wayne  coun- 
ty, six  varieties  of  apples  and  two  of  pears. 

N.  &  £.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe 
county,  twenty-six  varieties  of  apples,  and 
two  of  Isabella  grapes,  one  kept  in  sawdust 
and  the  other  in  cotton ;  the  former  appeared 
the  best  preserved. 

Isaac  Merritt,  Penfield,  Monroe  county, 
three  varieties  of  apples. 

F.  W.  Lay,  Greece,  Monroe  county,  eleven 
varieties  of  apples. 

Robert  Brown,  Greece,  Monroe  county, 
twenty  varieties  of  apples. 

A.  Frost,  Genesee  Valley  Nursery,  twenty  - 
fonr  varieties  of  apples. 

Judge  Boel,  and  J.  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester, 
each  five  varieties  of  apples.— (3^.  Farmer. 
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PMUisylTaiilA  Bdrticiiltiiral  Boototy. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  the  18th  of  January,  the  following 
officers  were  re-elected : 

JPresidetU — Oeneral  Robert  Patterson. 

Vtce-JPrenderUs — James  Dundas,  Joshua 
Longstreth,  E.  W.  Eeyser,  W.  D.  Brinckl6. 

Treasurer — John  Thomas. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  C.Per- 
ciral. 

Recording  Secretary '^'Dt.  Thomas  P. 
James. 

Professor  cf  Entomology — S.  S.  Haider- 
man,  A.M. 

Professor  ff  Botany — ^William  Darling- 
ton, M.D. 

Professor  of  HortkuUureil  Chemistry-^ 
R(^rt  Hare,  M.D. 

Columbus  Horticultural  Societj. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  March  5th,  1863,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Benjamin  Blake. 

First  Vice-PresiderJ^Alex.  E.  Glenn. 

Second  Vtee- President — ^Anthony  H.  La- 
sell. 

Correspoi^ing  Seeretary^-^Henrj  C.Noble. 

Recording  Secretary — George  G.  Comstock. 

7Sre<uurer — Joseph  H.  Biley. 

Council — Francis  Stewart,  0.  P.  L.  But- 
ler, J.  William  Baldwin,  and  the  President 
and  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 

Garden  Committee — John  Miller,  for  five 


years. 

A  few  specimens  of  fine  fruits  and  flow- 
ers were  exhibited,  and  several  members 
expressed  the  opinion  that  thus  far  the 
prospects  are  fair  for  a  good  crop  of  all  the 
various  fruits,  and  feel  much  encouraged  to 
proceed  in  the  labors  and  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  express  the  hope  that  they  will 
have  the  aid  of  our  citizens  generally,  in 
prosecuting  the  laudable  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

—» 

Genesee  Valley  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  6th  of  February,  The  follow- 
ing officers  wese  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon. 

Vice-Presidents — ^L.  Wetherill,  Rochester ; 
H.  P.  Norton,  Brockport;  R.  G.  Pardee, 
Geneva ;  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Canandaigua ;  Sam- 
uel Shadbolt,  Wheatland. 


Recording  Secretary  ^^smes  Vick,  Jr., 
Rochester. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^H.  £.  Hooker, 
Rochester. 

Treasurer^*- J  Ames  H.  Watts,  Rochester. 

Coim iTTSxs. —  On  Fruits — P.  Barry,  H. 
E.  Hooker,  John  Donellan,  J.  W.  Seward, 
E.  S.  Hayward,  L.  A,  Ward,  J.  W.  Bissell, 
H.  N.  Langworthy,  L.  B.  Langworthy,  Zera 
Burr,  George  Ellwanger,  Alonzo  Frost. 

On  Trees  and  Shrubs — ^W.  A.  Reynolds, 
William  Webster,  R.  Donellan,  W.  King, 
Joseph  Frost,  0.  F.  Van  Doom. 

On  Entomology'-L.  Wetherill.  J.  W.  Se- 
ward. 

On  Vegetables — John  Donellan,  James 
Vick,  Jr.,  Horace  Hooker,  James  Buchan. 

On  Botany— L.  Wetherill,  Francis  Trent- 
man,  Moses  Long,  Chester  Dewey,  G.  H. 
Smith,  P.  Cooney. 

On  Finance — John  J.  Thomas,  L.  Weth- 
erill, J.  Vick,  Jr.,  J.  H.  WatU. 

Executive  Committee — J.  J.  Thomas,  W.  A. 
Reynolds,  L.  Wetherill,  P.  Barry. 

There  was  a  very  nice  display  of  winter 
apples  and  pears,  and  some  of  the  best  pre- 
served Isabella  grapes  we  have  seen  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  M.  Jewell,  of  Rochester. 
Among  the  apples  we  saw  none  so  remark* 
able  as  Newtown  Pippins,  the  lar^rest  and 
fairest  we  have  seen  shown,  b^  Mr.  R.  H. 
Brown,  of  Greece.     The  committee  report: 

Report  of  Fruit  Committee^  Winter  EM- 
Intion. — Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  exhibited  twenty-Uiree  va- 
rieties of  pears,  and  twenty-four  of  apples. 
James  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  Northern  %)y 
apples.  R.  H.  Brown,  (Jreece,  twenty-two 
varieties  apples.  Messrs.  A.  Frost  &  Co., 
Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  eighteen  rarieties 
apples.  H.  White,  Rochester,  eight  varie- 
ties apples.  S.  Miller,  Rochester,  St.  Jer- 
main  pears.  Mrs.  M.  Jewell,  Rochester, 
Isabella  grapes  in  a  most  beautiful  state 
of  preservation.  Messrs.  Bissell  &  Hooker 
presented  a  new  and  promising  variety  of 
apple,  name  unknown  to  the  committee. 
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New  Tork  Hortionltural  Booiety. 
Tna  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  lor 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing^ year, 
was  held  at  Stuy  vesant  Institute,  on  Fndar 
evening,  December  10,  1852,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected : 
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FreMeni — Shepherd  Knapp. 

Vke-Prendents—W,  Coventry,  H.  Wad- 
dell,  W.  G.  Hunt,  W.  W.  Livermore,  John 
Grosban,  and  N.  K.  Anthony. 

Treasurer — J.  C,  Parsons. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Geo.  W.  Onrtis. 

Becording  Secretary — P.  B.  Mead. 

Librarian — A.  Bridgeman. 

LUerary  CommiUee — P.  B.  Mead,  and  F. 
J.  Smith. 

J^MUMKtf— Charles  Oakley,  H.  M.  Scheif- 
felin,  and  A.  A.  Leggett. 

/Vttir— T.  Hogg,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Carpenter, 
and  Charles  More.  • 

Cui  Flowers  and  PlanisS.  £.  Rauch,  T. 
Donlap,  and  J.  W.  Wood. 

Vegetables — J.  Cutlip,  D.  Clark,  and  John 
Tick. 

Distribution  of  Seeds,  etc. — J.  Newhouse, 
C.  F.  Lindsley,  and  A.  Knox,  Jr. 

Premiums — George  Gangee,  and  Alexan- 
der Gordon. 

New  7ork  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Ths  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Albany 
on  the  9th  and  10th.  The  attendance  was 
large,  the  proceedings  interesting,  and  gen- 
erally harmonious.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President — Lewis  G.  Morris,  Westchester 
eounty. 

VicS'Pre9id€niS'^\%i  district,  Richard  L. 
Allen ;  Sd  district,  William  Kelly ;  8d  dis- 
trict, George  Yail ;  4th  district,  John  Beek- 
man  Finlay ;  5th  district,  George  Geddes ; 
6th  district,  Joel  W.  Bacon;  7th  district, 
Silas  Burrouffhs. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^B.  P.  Johnson^ 
Albany. 

Recording  Secretary — ^Erastus  Coming,  Jr., 
Albany. 

Treasurer^^.  B.  Eirlla&d,  Albany. 

Satscuiive  Committee — Theodore  C.Peters, 
J.  T.  Blanchard,  William  Buel»  John  A. 
Sherman,  Charles  Morrill. 


first  exhibition  of  products  in  May.  The 
officers  are : 

President — C.  C.  Langdon. 

Vtce- Presidents — Chester  B<x)t,  George  N. 
Sewart,  John  C.  Hodges. 

Corresponding  Secretary ^^W.W,  McGuire. 

Recording  Secretary — Samuel  Penny. 

Treasurer — A.  L.  Pope. 

The  President  has  appointed,  as  prescrib- 
ed by  the  constitution,  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

Executive  Committee,  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Committee  on  Horticulture,  Com- 
mittee on  Floriculture,  Committee  on  Vege- 
tables, CoL^mittee  on  Premiums. 


BCflSOuzi  State  Agricultural  Fair. 

A  BILL  has  passed  the  legislature  of  this 
state,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Maupin  ; 
it  appropriates  $1000  a  year,  for  four  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  prizes  for  ^ne 
stock  productions  and  manufactures.  The 
Observer,  of  Bconeville,  Missouri,  says: 
"  The  bill  proposes  to  hold  the  Fair  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  city,  and  as  the  people  of 
this  county  have  already  organized  a  so- 
ciety with  some  8600  or  #600  subscribed, 
we  do  not  doubt  it  could  be  raised  to  81200 
or  81500,  which,  with  the  state  premiums, 
would  afford  prizes  that  would  be  contended 
for  by  a  large  number  of  persons. 


MobUe  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Society. 

Tnn  society  is  now  completelT  organised, 
and  from  the  interest  manifeated  by  the  offi* 
cera  and  members,  we  anticipate  the  most 
Taluable  results.  The  executive  committee 
just  appointed  will  sooa  take  the  subject  in 
nand,  «id  anrange*  it  is  expeeted,  tor  Ifce 


XUinoia  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Ths  friends  of  agriculture  met  in  conven- 
tioB,  January  6th,  in  Springfield,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  "  Slinois  State 
Agricultural  Society."  They  concluded 
their  deliberations  at  the  evening  session,  in 
the  Representative  Hall,  by  adopting  a  con- 
stitution, and  electing  their  permanent  offi- 
cers. 

Presidenl'-^taxies  N.  Brown,  Sangamon 
county. 

Vice-Presidents^ohn  A.Kennicott,  Cook 
county ;  J.  E.  McClnn,  McLean  county ; 
Smith  Fry,  Pernr  county ;  Michael  Collins* 
Adams  county ;  Francis  Arenz,  Cass  county ; 
H.  C.  Johns,  Piatt  county ;  C.  W.  Webster, 
Marion  county ;  Ichebaugh  Mitchell,  Wayne 
county. 

Recording  Secretary — ^Paschal  P,  £noa» 
SanoamoA  county. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^Bronson  Mur- 
ray, La  Salle  eounty. 
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Treasurer — E.  M.  Powell,  Peoria  county. 

A  large  number  enrolled  their  names  as 
members  of  the  society,  and  paid  in  the  en- 
trance fee  of  one  dollar. 

Resolutions  adopted : 

1.  That  the  society  apply  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  two  years. 

And  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  apply  for  said  grant. 

2.  That  the  committee  be  instructed  to 
draft  a  charter  for  the  society,  and  present 
it  to  the  legislature. 

3.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft 
an  agricultural  address  to  tne  people  of  the 
state  of  Illinois. 


4.  That  five  hundred  copies  of  the  con- 
stitution and  proceedings  of  the  conrenlion 
be  printed,  and  each  member  be  furnished 
with  a  copy.— P/<w-^oy. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  adds  : 

The  legislature  of  this  state  have  appro- 
priated $1000  each  year  for  two  years,  to 
the  new  Agricultural  Society ;  not  without 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  con- 
siderable numl^r  of  members ;  and  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  State  Geologist,  Dr. 
ibforwood,  has  been  increased  from  3,000  to 
5,000  dollars,  with  8500  extra,  for  topo- 
graphical maps.  These  are  indeed  good 
tidings. 


fbitorial  ^MttB, 


1 


Agricultural  and  HorUcnltural  Meetings. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  for  all  tirose  who 
can  attend  these  great  jubilees,  to  have  them 
early  presented,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 
gather  the  first  news  to  be  obtained,  and  set 
it  before  the  readers  of  the  Review ;  and 
now  make  another  report  of  progress,  in 
which,  however,  some  Fairs  are  mentioned 
that  have  been  already  presented.  A  stand- 
ing list  will  be  found  on  the  2d  page  of  the 
accompanying  Advertiser,  to  which  those  in- 
terested can  fJways  refer. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
proposes  to  hold  its  Fair  at  the  village  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  on  the  20th-23d  of  Sep- 
tember next 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Day- 
ton, September  20th--23d. 

The  OincinnaU  Horticultural  Socie^  will 
bold  their  Autumnal  Exhibition,  September 
£0th-25th. 

The  Massaohusetts  HorUc^tural  Society 
will  hold  their  Fall  ^Exhibition,  September 
Slst-23d. 

Rochester  Horticultural  Society,  from  1 6th 
to  nth  of  September. 


The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
at  Philadelphia, of  September. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Pittsburg,  from  27th  to  30th  September. 

The  Michigan  State  Fair,  at  Detroit,  from 
the  28th  to  the  30th  of  September. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair,  at  Richmond,  from 
the  28th  to  the  30th  of  September. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Pair,  at  Watertown, 
from  the  4th  to  the  7th  of  October. 

The  North-western  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Chicago,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th 
of  October. 

The  Southern  Central  Agricultural  Sod- 
ety  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta,  from  the  17tli 
to  the  20th  of  October. 

From  these  statements,  it  will  appear  thai 
several  of  the  most  important  and  prominent 
of  these  associations  have  unfortunately  se- 
lected their  periods  so  as  to  prevent  thoee 
most  interested  attending  more  than  two  or 
three;  thus.  New  Tork»  Ohio,  CSncinaati 
and  Boston,  all  oceupy  the  third  W9tk  m 
September;  Ifichigan,  Pennsylraaia  and 
Indiana,  the  fourth  week ;  Chicago,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  the  first  week  in  October. 


BDITOBIAL  NOTICES. 
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The  Augasta  Rote. 

This  new  Noisette,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  and  for  which  so  much  has 
been  anticipated,  is  at  length  to  be  placed 
before  the  publi'*,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cir- 
cular of  Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanchett  k 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  in  the  Advertiser.  It  will 
be  distributed  on  the  first  day  of  May  next, 
properly  packed  for  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  described 
as  being  the  best  yeUow  climbing  rose,  the 
freest  bloomer>  and  the  most  deliciously  fra- 
grant. Though  now  hailing  from  New  York, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  Buck- 
eye plant,  having  been  raised  from  seed  by 
the  Hon.  Jas.  Matthews,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
by  whom  it  was  presented,  with  exclusive 
privilege,  to  Mr.  A.  Fahnestock,  of  the  above 
mentioned  firm. 


Highland  Httroeriea^ 

I  HAVE  received  a  catalogue  from  Messrs. 
Phelps  h  Putnam,  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  which 
embraces  a  fine  collection  of  the  usual  vari- 
eties, including,  however,  many  of  those 
which  are  new,  and  have  attracted  notice 
within  a  few  years. 


The  Ghrape-Vi&e. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Calture  and  Treatment 
of  the  Grape-Vine— Third  Edition,  enlarged  and 
Tevifled~pp.  330.    By  J.  flake  Allen.    PHce  $1. 

To  my  enterprising  friends,  Ward  &  Tay- 
lor, I  am  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining this  work,  which  has  recently  been 
issued  from  the  press  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  New 
York.  The  body  of  the  workis  devoted  to  the 
house-culture  of  grape-vines,  by  which  we 
mean  the  cultivation  under  glass,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  artificial  heat.  The 
public  may  congratulate  itself  that  the  intro- 
duction and  diffusion  of  practical  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  through  the  medium  of 
each  useful  works  as  thisrlMiAJnducedl  a  large 
iaerease  in  the  culture  of  the  finer -grapes, 


which  is  now  quite  common  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
family  in  moderate  circumstances ;  though 
formerly  confined  exclusively  to  the  domains 
of  the  wealthy.  Cold  grape-vines  are  easily 
managed,  and  yield  a  fur  return  in  any  lat* 
itude  within  the  United  States,  while,  with 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  this  luscious  fruit 
may  be  produced  in  succession  through  th^ 
summer.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  au- 
thor, speaking  of  culture  in  the  open  air,  des- 
cribes some  foreign  varieties  which  may 
yield  a  crop  in  latitudes  north  of  40^,  espe- 
cially in  cities  ;  but  recommends  the  Isabel-  * 
la  and  other  American  varieties.  When 
treating  of  vineyard  culture,  he,  of  course, 
quotes  Western  authorities ;  but  they  do  not 
figure  largely  in  his  work.  B.  T.  Under- 
bill, H.  W.  S.  Cleveland  and  others  nearer 
homo,  have  been  more  liberally  quoted ;  and 
Sidney  Weller,  of  North  Carolina,  still  more 
largely. 

He  describes  the  different  systems  of  train- 
ing, which  are  illustrated  by  several  cuts,  in 
none  of  which  are  the  plans  alluded  to  which 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere  among  our  ex- 
tensive vineyards. 

The  author  quotes  Mr.  A.  G.  Semmes  re- 
garding the  culture  of  grapes  in  Florida, 
from  whom  he  learns  that  the  Scuppemong, 
so  highly  praised  in  the  South,  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  North  Carolina,  but  a  Grecian  grape, 
known  as  the  Alaric,  and  from  which  the 
finest  wines  of  Greece  are  made.  He  gives 
a  long  list  of  varieties  of  native  and  foreign 
grapes ;  the  former  is  not  nearly  so  full  as 
it  might  be,  either  in  number  or  description. 
In  speaking  of  the  Catawba,  he  quotes  Mr. 
Adlum  as  to  its  beix^  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  admits  that  it  is  the  hardiest  and  moat 
productive  of  the  American  varieties. 

To  all  who  are  anxious  for  information 
upon  the  subject  of  grapes  in  grape-houaei« 
1  the  perpaal  of  tliia  work  is  ree<»iitteiided; 
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CINCINNATI,  FEBRUARY,  1853. 
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Rain  and  snow  water,  inches. 
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Calm;  light  SE.  and  S;  calm. 

iW.    


__hi  SW.  and  N  W.i  calm. 

Calm;  light  E.and  NE.;  squally  at  night 

Light  W:  and  NW. 

Brak  N.;  light  N. 
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Clear  days  ift  the  month. 
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Cloudy— sun  not  visible,  • 
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REMARKS- 


1850, 

1849, 

1848,   

1847,   

1846,  

1845,   

1844,  

do.       of  all  the  above, 

do.  of  the  3  winter  months  last  past, 


5-00 
61*00 
56-00 

36-42 
38*96 
42.48 
3566 
3943 
38-60 
37-33 
36-25 
42-12 
39*45 
37*97 
37*72 


Depth  of  snow  of  the  three  winter  months  last  past, 
6*35  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  is  about  a  de- 
gree  and  a  half  below  that  of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  winter  has  been  unusually  mild^  and  naviA- 
tiott  of  the  river  entirely  uninterrupted.  The  remsirk* 
aUe  feature  of  the  month  was  a  storm  on  tiie  evenov 
of  the  13th,  beginning  at  half  past  five  o^lock,  and 
continuing  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  there  were  some  pretty  severe  pnfi;  yet  no 
damage  occurred  of  any  description  in  tma  vicinity, 
but  injury  was  sustained  on  the  river  by  boats,  at  some 
distance  both  below  and  above  the  city.  This  is  mora 
9torm4ike  than  anything  that  has  occurred  for  several 
yean.  JOHN  LEA. 


Unfescxdsntxd  Fall  of  Snow. — The  Ml 
of  snow  which  occurred  at  Syracuse  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sd  inst.,  deserves  a  special 
notice.  It  commenced  at  three  o'elock  in 
the  moniisig»  and  at  seven  o'clock  two  feet  of 
snow  had  accumulated — ^being  at  the  rate  of 
six  inches  per  hour.  We  do  not  believe  the 
records  of  meteorology  will  furnish  any 
parallel  to  this.  Byraeuse  seema  to  have 
oeeA  tlie  eeoitre  of  tbia  eztraoHioaiy  saow 


deposit.  At  Geneva^  50  miles  west^  and  at 
Utica  50  miles  east,  but  from  two  to  four 
inches  fell.  Twenty  miles  north  of  l^rra- 
cuse  there  was  about  15  inehes,  and  at 
Rochester  but  a  mei^  sprinkle.  D«ru^  the 
four  hours  in  which  the  snow  fell  thlcgestg 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  wind  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  day  more  snow  fell,  and  was 
considerably  drifted. — Alhtm^  Jbmmai,  qf 
MarehB. 


r:.     ""— V r^ 


l^remium  ^lon. 


MAT,   1868. 


Stgflahh  i^liqsialBgtj. 


CIRCTTLATIOH 

Hast  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  seem 
disposed  to  smack  their  lips  at  the  occasional 
tneadon  of  specimens  exhibited  at  the  agree- 
able meetings  of  the  American  Wine  Qrow- 
en'  Association ;  others  again,  there  are, 
-who  look  with  no  small  degree  of  jealousy 
upon  this  sprightly  department  of  onr  scien- 
tifio  investigationa.  I  am  now  happy  to  re- 
fer both  classes  to  the  foUowing  valnable 
papers  in  controrersion  of  the  opinion 
-which  may  prerul  among  them,  that  those 
meetings  merely  afford  opportunities  for  the 
effervescence  of  trifling  wit  with  the  escape 
of  the  sparkling  Champagne.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  to  the  wines,  they  are  examined 
and  tested  with  a  view  to  their  prodnotion  in 
the  purest  and  best  state  ;  and  their  mann- 
faotore  inTolvea  a  connderable  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  the  laws  of  physics,  which 
are  dnly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
One  of  the  mun  objects  of  the  Society,  how- 
ever, is,  to  discuss  practical  and  theoretical 
subjects,  upon  which  the  basis  of  all  good 
eoltare  is  founded.  Of  the  latter  class, 
when  discusring  the  practical  matter  of  sum- 
mer pnming  of  grape-vines,  the  theory  of 
22 


OF    THB    SAP. 

the  circulation  of  the  sap  was  very  naturally 
introduced.  Uany  of  the  members  were 
well  prepared  to  advocate  the  philosophic 
doctrines  advanced  by  the  most  eminent 
philosophers,  and  furnished  papers  accord- 
ingly. Our  excellent  president,  however, 
who  is  etill  a  devoted  student,  has  examined 
the  best  and  moat  recent  works  upon  tJie- 
subject,  and  thence  produced  the  following 
analysis  and  condensation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
report,  which,  although  it  may  not  have 
convinced  all,  and  especially  those  whose 
minds  were  previously  filled  with  another 
theory,  will,  notwithstanding,  amply  repay 
them  for  a  careftd  perusal. 

This  mvestigatioQ  has  required  the  intro- 
duction  of  peculiar  expressions  and  prind- 
ples,  connected  with  modem  science,  which, 
throwing  the  greatest  light  upon  the  subject, 
could  not  be  avoided. 

To  th«  Anuriean  Wm  CftwMri'  AnoaaHom. 

Qkrtleius  :  —We  have  two  methods  by- 
wbicb  to  explore  to  a  certain  extent  tbe  mys- 
teries of  vegetable  life. 

1.  Micnmopkal  obitnaiioH,  whieli   will 
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give  a  vary  acoorate  knowledge  of  the  ttnic- 
tuie  of  the  plant  and  the  changes  in  form  of 
the  yarioos  parts  during  their  growth. 

ft.  Chmkai  esptrim^iUit  which  show  us 
the  oonstitaeat  elements  of  the  plant,  its 
means  of  sustenance  and  the  transformation 
of  its  suhstance,  which  occurs  during  growth. 
In  presenting  to  you  the  latest  ohservations 
with  the  microscope,  the  component  parts 
of  plants,  their  properties,  actions  and  phys- 
ical power,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  form  an 
idea  of  their  nourishment  and  the  circula- 
tion of  sap,  without  using  an  hypothesis 
which  is  contradictory  to  the  structure  of  the 
plant,  sending  nourishment  at  pleasure,  up 
and  down,  in  vessels  which  haye  been  proved 
to  contain  nothing  but  air,  and  which  hy- 
pothesis has  failed  to  show  the  power  which 
could  produce  a  retrograde  action  of  the  sap. 

In  spring,  when  the  new  formation  com- 
mences, yre  observe  between  the  wood  and 
bark  of  trees  small  bubbles  called  cells, 
which,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  200, 
'we  find  presenting  on  some  part  of  the  walls 
«  yellowish-colored,  flat,  longitudinal  body, 
•cidied  the  ceU-^ain,  from  which  springs  a 
network  of  yellowish  stripes,  called  the  aso- 
tized  luUnff,  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cell.  The  rest  of  the  cavity  is  filled  with  a 
dear  liquid  containing  a  few  small  grains. 
Bringing  these  cells  into  contact  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  exte- 
rior wall  will  exhibit  a  blue  color,  showing 
ihe  presence  of  starch ;  but  the  interior  lin- 
ing is  contracted,  and  hangs  loose  from  the 
irall,  forming  a  small  sac  which  is  colored 
yellowish-brown  by  iodine,  indicating  the 
presence  of  albumen.  The  wall  of  the  cell 
is  colorless,  transparent,  flexible  and  elastic, 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  this  liquid  is  traoa- 
missible  through  it. 

1.  OmteJiM  q^  (Atf  e«ff.— The  aaotised  lin- 
ing, which,  under  a  magnifying  power  of 
ttO,  has  been  aeea  m  continual  movement^ 


and  seems  to  bear  the  closest  relation  to  the 
vitality  of  the  cell,  as  the  diaeasea  of  plants 
always  commence  in  this  tissue,  as  observed 
in  the  potato  disease  and  deeaying  fruita. 

2.  TkewtUeryschaumconUdmedmtk^edl, 
Albumen,  sugar  and  alkalies,  combined  with 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  carbonic?  ozalie,  tar- 
taric, citric  and  malic  acida.  Theae  combina- 
tions are  found  in  great  varieliea  in  plants. 
Both  potassa  and  soda  are  generally  found, 
one  of  which  often  takes  the  place  of  the 
other.  Few  acids  are  found  together,  or- 
ganic or  inorganic.  In  very  active  cells, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  formation,  traces 
of  ammonia  and  carbonic  add  were  found. 
In  the  most  vegetating  cells,  these  substances 
undergo  continual  chemical  change. 

5.  ImoUiUe  or  dhaninoiu  ctmUnU  of  tk$ 
cell, — These  are  the  protein  substances, 
amylum,  (starch,)  inulin,  fat  oils,  wax,  re- 
an,  essential  oils,  coloring  matter  and  crys- 
tals of  oxalate,  carbonate,  tarfrate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime. 

Charob  ov  thx  OBLU. — Each  vegetable  cell 
from  the  time  of  its  origin^  ia  a  yery  small, 
tender  and  roundish  bubble,  and  undergoes 
a  continual  change,  and  varieties  of  the 
tissue  depend  upon  these  changes ;  so  we 
find  in  all  planta  cells  in  different  degrees  of 
development 

1.  Change  2y  ojgpannom, — ^Each  cell  as  a 
closed  bag  takea  up  the  nutriment  through 
its  walls,  the  current  of  nutriitious  fluid  com* 
inginatone  endandgcHUg  out  at  the  other; 
hence,  these  ends  being  especially  nouriahedL 
will  be  increased,  and  the  roundidi  cell  is 
extended  and  changed  to  an  elongated  ona^ 
as  is  beautifully  explained  in  the  longitadi- 
nal  cells  of  ootton,  hemp  and  flax. 

2.  CAanpe  iff  dqtoiiiUm  iff  litis  joymw^— 
By  accumulation  of  nourishment  neceaaaij 
to  the  extenaion  of  the  cella,  a  new  ialenal 
cell  ia  formed  between  the  outer  wall  and 
the  nitr^genoua  linings  and  thia  fonnatiOB 
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«MAraM  tin  flie  odi  18  fiQed  vp.  Thwe 
dtpoatioBS  Tarj  in  shape  and  form ;  some 
aro  thidEf  aome  broady  soma  aimple  liaga* 
aOflM  spiral  and  sooia  retioalated. 

3.  CSktmpe  c/iki  ctll-wmB^  bf  ekemiemi  pro- 
agat.  (a.) — In  the  spring  when  the  sap  be- 
gins to  aseend»  the  mJl  of  Che  eell  lying 
between  the  wood  and  bark,  is  but  a  j^j, 
tHiieh  is  eventnally  transfonned  into  oeU- 
■mtter,  and  the  oells  continue  in  a  state  be- 
tween jelly,  sta^h  and  oell-matter. 

(5.)  When  the  ceU-waH  is  changed  into 
eell  matter,  the  nntritknis  fiqaids  passing 
Huoogh  it  contain  Tarions  materials  which 
will  be  deposited  and  peihaps  wOl  produce  a 
chaaging  efieot  on  the  eell-matter«  In  the 
aame  manner  the  nitrogen  Uning  of  the  cell 
IB  dissolved  and  penetrates  the  cell-wall.  In 
^m  exterior  cells,  silez  especially  is  de- 
posited ;  in  the  intericM',  the  salts  of  lime. 

(c.)  At  a  certain  age,  the'ceU-wall  will 
be  partly  or  whdly  dissolTed*  and  this  oc- 
cuia  in  whole  groaps  of  ceUs,  and  in  snob  a 
saaaner,  that  where  those  abore  and  below 
afe  in  eontaet,  the  walls  will  be  so  dissolred 
that  the  row  of  cells  is  changed  into  a  con- 
ttectad  tube.  These  tabes  have  been  very 
knptoperiy  named,  according  to  their  shape, 
ffag,  ^iral,  retiealated,  sHt  and  porous  nvi- 
mh;  for  aa  soon  as  this  connection  of  cells 
aecuHi,  tlwir  sac  is  absorbed  Itnd  they  con- 
tain notfamg  but  air. 

The  cell-wan  oUtea  retains  its  form,  while 
Ae  oen*>matter  is  decomposed  and  the  eon- 
tents  are  lost ;  oxygen  is  taken  up  from  the 
air,  earbomo  add  exhales,  while  tannic  and 
knmio  aeids  aia  fanned  as  is  exhibited  in 


.  Tax  ISpTBEKiaB  consists  of  closely  con* 
Masted  cells,  with  sHt  openbgs,  sUowing  a 
Am  oommtraicalicm  of  die  atmosphere  with 
^  interior  of  the  plant  A  transTcrse  sec- 
tiofn  of  a  cabbage  leaf  elhilrits  first  waxy 

separation  layer,third  tbecells. 


JbramUm  tfvnic.— The  whole  plant  in  Ha 
first  derelopment,  is  nothing  but  fonration 
tissue;  graduaUy  the  groups  of  cells  ara 
formed.  In  monocotyledons  as  the  graminett^ 
the  vessels  are  separate  ;  in  dycotyledoas  the 
Tcssels  are  connected  on  every  side.  In 
monocotyledons  the  formation  tnsue  changea 
its  character  early ;  we  soon  find  a  clear,  dry 
and  pellucid  ceU-tissue,  incapable  of  new  for- 
mations ;  whereas,  in  dicotyledons,  new  ceBi 
are  always  forming  on  the  exterior.  In  the 
springy  this  formation  tissue  is  easily  ob- 
served in  our  trees,  where  it  forms  a  oircle 
round  the  whole  stem,  new  cells  outside  of  a 
condensed  tissue  within.  The  condensed 
layers  of  the  bark  in  vines,  is  thrown  off 
from  year  to  year  as  it  is  successively  formed. 

TA$  Parmckyma  contains  gum»  sugar, 
starch,  oils,  protein  substances,  resin,  eta. 
In  a  review  of  these  facts,  we  find  that  the 
parenchyma  contains  the  nutriments.  The 
vessels  show  us  the  path  which  the  sap  km 
taken;  the  epidermis  regulates  the  evapora- 
tion of  humidity  and  the  exhalation  of  gases, 
and  lastlr,  in  the  formation  tissue  we  find 
the/wt0Sf  qfffrawtk. 

Piriod  of  growth, — At  a  certdn  ago, 
bight  and  fuU  development  of  its  organs,  tht 
animal  is  called  full-grown ;  it  takes  its  food 
regularly,  always  rejecting  a  part;  but  ia 
the  plant,  we  Imow  of  no  period  when  Ms 
growth  is  accomplished ;  it  can  not  live  m^ 
out  growing,  it  never  wears  out  any  matter, 
it  only  takes  up  and  does  not  reject  any,  aS 
new  matter  received  is  used  up  in  the  coni- 
stntction  of  new  formations.  The  result  o 
vegetation  is,  that  plants  conttnuaUy  increase 
in  weigh!  The  growth  of  plants  is  divided 
into  three  acts — ^first,  reeeptbn  of  matter ; 
second,  assimilation  or  change  of  matter ; 
third,  formation  of  matter.  Plants  receive 
their  nutriment  In  a  very  diluted,  liquid  state, 
the  superfluous  water  and  the  gases  ara  ear* 
ried  off  by  the  leaves.    The  growth  of  tb» 
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plant  18  not  onlj  merely  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  nonrisbment,  but  a  great  many 
chemical  and  physical  powers  exert  their  in- 
fluence, such  as  air,  humidity,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  capillary  attraction,  etc. 

Frccesi  of  a»smUation, — Very  litUe  has 
heretofore  been  known  respecting  this  pro- 
cess, and  of  the  changes  of  matter  in  plants. 
Mo^m.  of  the  sap, — A  plant  has  no  mouth, 
stomach  nor  intestinal  canal,  wherein  to  di- 
gest its  nourishment,  which  must,  therefore, 
be  receired  in  a  prepared  state,  and  as  thc^ 
is  no  yaseukr  system,  the  sap,  or  dissolTcd 
food  must  pass  from  cell  to  cell,  and  when 
these  are  dl  filled,  the  question  Mises,  what 
power  can  force  it  through  the  cells  ?  and 
here  we  are  led  for  an  explanation  to  exos- 
mosis  and  endosmosis,  and  evaporation,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
familiar  experiment  of  a  bladder  filled  with 
water  being  immersed  in  albumen,  when, 
ftora  the  attraction  of  the  former  by  the  lat- 
ter, by  means  of  exosmosis,  the  water  passes 
out  through  the  membrane  to  unite  with  the 
albumen ;  and  the  converse  experiment  of  a 
bladder  half  filled  with  albumen  immersed 
in  water,  when  the  attraction  of  the  latter  to 
the  former  is  so  great  that  the  membrane  not 
only  becomes  filled  with  the  mixture,  but 
even  bursts  with  the  excess  of  fluid.    The 
attracting  power  of  gum,  sugar  and  albumen 
to  water  may  be  represented  by  the  figures 
1,  2,  3.     The  attracting  power  of  albumen 
for  water  is  equal  to  2^  atmospheres*    The 
power  of  the  sap  as  it  rises  in  the  vine  is 
equal  to  1^  atmosphere,  which,  with  the  aid 
of  endosmosis,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
carry  the  sap  upward  from  the  root.    We 
always  find  the  youngest  and  most  thin* 
walled  cells  at  the  extreme  points  of  the 
roots  ;  they  also  contain  a  remarkable  quan- 
tity of  azotized  substances,  which,  if  not  al- 
bumen itself,  must  be  some  relative  protein 
combination^  possessing  ^e  same  physical 


and  chemical  properties,  and  therefore  aUe  to 
attract  with  great  power  the  liquids  of  llie 
soil  to  the  cells  of  the  roots.  In  the  young 
germ,  leaf  and  buds,  the  thin-waUed  celk 
are  found  filled  with  protein  substances  which 
easily  take  up  the  liquids  from  below,  and 
quickly  evaporate  the  superfluous  water. 

Motion,  qf  sap  in  the  pla$U. — The  buds  and 
other  fwvwng  parts  take  their  liquids  from 
the  nearest  cells,  these  from  those  nearest 
below,  and  so  on  to  the  root,  which  suppliet 
itself  from  the  soil.  The  cells  through  which 
this  sap  flows,  form  elongated  baga ;  th^ 
quickly  run  through  their  process  of  life* 
their  liquids  are  absorbed,  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  air,  and  they  are  changed  into  what 
have  been  erroneously  called  veaaels. 

HvaporcUian, — This  occurs  in  all  young 
parts  of  the  plant,  through  the  leaf  and  sf- 
pendages,  and  the  young  stem  emerging 
from  the  bud,' and  continues  until  these  parts 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  waxy  or  reeia- 
ous  substance.  Without  the  evaporaiion  of 
the  excess  of  water  and  other  volatile  sub- 
stances which  have  not  been  transformed  by 
chemical  action  into  sugar  and  starch,  e(e.» 
the  plant  couldnotgrow ;  for  the  liquid  whi^ 
cornea  up  from  the  roots  contains  the  nntii- 
tious  matter  in  a  very  diluted  state,  which  m 
concentrated  by  evaporation  and  otherwise 
changed  by  chemical  action,  and  this  change 
progresses  upwardly.  Thus  it  is  asaerted  that 
the  sap  of  a  sugar-tree  drawn  high  up  yielded 
80  per  cent,  more  sugar  than  that  which  was 
drawn  below. 

This  evaporation  is  influenced  by  {diysieal 
powers  such  as  the  pressure  and  temperatnie 
of  the  atmosphere  and  its  hygrometriaoon^ 
dition. 

Orgamc  ehment, — The  result  of  our  iaves* 
tigation  is,  that  water,  carbonic  add  and 
azote,  are  the  only  nutriments  from  which 
plants  can  prepare  their  organic  sabstancek 
Plants  can  not  grow  without  a  proper  qtun* 
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mtf  of  water,  whkb  is  taken  up  in  exeess, 
and  it  must  be  ehiefly  carried  off  bj  ezbala- 
lion ;  we  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
ibat  the  oxygen  and  bydrogen  needed  by  tbe 
pbmt  are  abstracted  from  tbe  water,  but 
wbetber  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  taken  from 
tbe  soil  or  irom  tbe  air  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
We  know  that  oxygen  is  exhaled  during 
the  day,  and  carbonic  acid  during  tbe  night 

In  tbe  preceding  remarks  we  have  given 
to  you  aif  accurate  description  of  ihe  struc- 
ture of  tbe  plant,  and  proved  sufficiently, 
that  what  by  tbe  old  theory  were  named 
mnidi^  are  nothing  but  changed  cells,  which 
having  performed  their  functions,  are  trans- 
formed into  elongated  and  other  layers ;  the 
different  cell-walls  having  bad  the  power  of 
attraction  and  endosmose,  are  changed  and 
dissolved ;  therefore  tbe  so-called  vetsdi  are 
deprived  of  the  power  of  conducting  sap  up- 
ward. 

We  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  vessel 
theory,  but  we  have  still  to  contend  with 
that  advocating  the  elaboration  of  sap  in  tbe 
leaves,  which,  by  the  old  theory,  has  to  be 
sent  three  or  four  times  to  and  from  the 
leaves  to  the  fruit  before  it  is  properly  elab- 
orated, in  vessels  whose  existence  is  yet  to 
be  detemuned. 

Tbe  proximate  constituents  of  tbe  plants 
are  grouped  according  to  their  elementary 
substances.  Tbe  first  comprise  such  as  are 
eomposed  of  carbon,  bydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  are  called  non-asotised  substsnces,  as, 
Tegetable  fiber,  starch,  vegetable  mucus, 
|riim,  sugar,  wax,  oils,  resin,  vegetable  adds. 

Sboond  Qboup. — ^Azotiaed  substances  hav- 
ing besides  the  above  named  elements,  nitro- 
gen added,  as,  albumen,  caseine,  gluten, 
ehloropbyle,  vegetable  bases ;  all  these  ar- 
being  formed  from  water,  carbonic 
and  ammoniacal  gas. 
Tbe  sap  consists  of  these  articles,  besides 
inorganic  matter,  the  last  named  ones  being 


taken  up  from  the  soil.  Let  us  now  describe 
one  of  ibose  articles,  a  principal  constituent 
of  the  plants,  tbe  starch,  and  the  cbsnges  it 
undergoes,  without  sending  it  to  tbe  leaves 
to  have  it  elaborated.  Starch  is  the  princi- 
pal content  of  the  cells ;  it  is  transmissible 
into  them,  and  is  mainly  formed  in  those 
parts  of  the  plant  least  exposed  to  the  light ; 
therefore  the  roots  and  tbe  interior  of  the 
stem  contain  the  most  of  it.  Young  parts  of 
tbe  plant  contain  no  starch  but  cells  consist- 
ing entirely  of  carbon  21,  bydrogen  21  and 
oxygen  21,  which  by  tbe  action  of  acids, 
are  changed  into  starch,  consisting  of  C  i «, 
H 1  •  and  0 1 « ;  gum ;  dextrem :  tbe  last,  by 
longer  action  of  acid  and  beat  into  sugar, 
Ci 0,  H 1 0,  0 1  • ;  and  tins  by  dyastasis  or 
ferment  into  alcohol,  C  4 ,  H  e  i  O  «  ;  and  this 
at  a  higher  temperature  diluted  with  water 
and  with  ferment,  into  vinegar,  C  4,  H  3,  0  3 . 

Cell-matter  and  starch  are  particularly 
formed  in  the  roots,  and  are  transmissible 
through  tbe  cell-walls.  During  their  change 
of  place  they  are  transformed  into  dextrein 
and  sugar,  as  with  the  sugar-tree,  occurs  in 
the  trunk.  In  fruits,  and  particularly  in  the 
grape,  this  change  is  brought  on  by  organic 
acids  at  the  time  of  ripening.  We  know  the 
equivalent  parts  of  starch,  but  by  what  means 
the  wise  Creator  forms  it  out  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  is  beyond  tbe  rear  h  of  our  un- 
derstanding. 

By  tbe  last  stated  facts  you  see  bow  easily 
Nature  forms  and  transforms  the  principal 
part  of  the  plant  during  its  change  of  place, 
and  by  certain  acids  and  alkalies. 

By  the  old  theory,  in  the  grape,  for  ex- 
ample, tbe  sap  is  first  brought  there  to  be 
elaborated  mto  starch,  dorophyle  and  acid ; 
secondly.  Sent  to  the  fruit;  thirdly,  taken 
again  from  the  fruit  to  tbe  leaves,  there  to 
be  elaborated  into  starch  and  dextrein,  and 
the  maHc  to  be  transformed  into  tartaric  acid  • 
fourthly,  to  be  carnbd  bade  to  the  fruit; 
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aid  fifthly^  to  finish  the  work»  the  deztrien 
aad  chloropbyle  are  brouaht  back  to  the  leaf, 
Ike  first  to  be  elaborated  into  sugar,  the  lat- 
ter, perhaps,  into  diastasis  or  fetment,  being 
finally  sent  to  its  last  resting-plaoe,  the  fndt. 

I  will  not  longer  trespass  on  your  patience. 
I  have  presented  you  with  the  results  of  the 
latest  cfaemioal  analyses  and  mic^'osoopical 
observations  of  the  distinguished  philoso- 
phers, A.  Schleiden,  Moleshott,  Ijeibig,  Mul- 
der and  others. 

I  ask  yonr  indulgence  for  my  English,  and 
assure  you  it  is  no  eai^  affaiiv  to  condense 
this  large  field  of  high  scientific  investiga- 
tion into  a  small,  popular  discourse. 

L.  QKBl'TrSS. 

ClroulAtic»  of  Sap  In  Gkape-Vlnes. 

Thb  grape-vine,  although  a  climbing 
shrub,  with  enlarged  joints,  is  organised 
upon  the  same  general  principles  as  all  ex- 
ogenous plants,  or  such  as  are  developed 
from  seeds  having  two  cotyledons,  and  in- 
crease of  growth  by  an  accumulation  of  their 
substance  around  the  external  surface  of  the 
stem  or  trunk,  in  the  form  of  concentric  cir- 
cles, one  of  wood,  and  one  of  bark  annually. 

8uch  plants  are  all  composed  of  two  sets 
of  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  their  vital 
fluids,  with  numerous  woody  fibers,  giving 
fiifnness  and  constitutmg  the  principal  bulk 
of  the  plant,  and  a  covering  of  bark  shield- 
ing the  more  delicate  parts  from  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  changes. 

The  only  apparent  difference  in  the  grape- 
vhie,  from  the  majestic  trees  of  the  forest,  is 
in  the  more  porous  texture  of  its  stem.  Both 
have  vessels  of  various  structure^  mostly  of 
a  spiral  or  dotted  form,  for  oonveying  the 
sap,  through  the  woody  substance,  from  the 
roots  to  the  leaves ;  and  another  set  of  ves- 
sels of  a  more  cellular  structare,  situated 
between  the  wood  and  bark,  and  returning 
the  sap  toward  the  roots.  Alike  they  go 
on  iacrsanag  ki  dimensums  from  year  to 


year,  each  renewing  its  life,  by  the  fonaa* 
tion  annually  of  a  new  set  of  vessob  im  tht 
eiienlatioa  of  sap,  as  wdl  as  a  new  layer  of 
wood  and  bark,  having  all  the  vitality  ef  a 
young  plant  The  duration  oi  such  pknti. 
therefore,  is  linuted  only  by  the  exhaustioB 
of  their  proper  nourishment  in  the  soil,  Ike 
most  important  part  of  which  is  takea  in  hj 
its  numberless  movths,  situated  at  tte  «z« 
tremitles  of  the  roots,  isx  the  fbnn  of  sof^ 
and  tender  iq)angioles. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  eircuIatioQ  of 
the  sap  hi  grape-vines,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  germfnation  of 
the  seed,  or  the  first  motions  that  are  com- 
municated to  the  vital  currents  by  &e  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  moisture.  The  first  im- 
pulse in  the  embryo  plant,  is  a  search  after 
food,  which  is  obtained  by  thrusting  its  rad- 
icle downward  into  the  earth. 

In  a  fully  developed  vine,  when  the  sap  is 
set  in  motion  by  the  warmth  of  spring,  its 
nourishment  is  taken  in  by  the  spongiolcs 
and  conveyed  upward  through  the  woody 
substance  of  the  stem,  by  the  spiral  aad 
dotted  vessels  to  the  buds,  which  are  there- 
by expanded  into  leaves,  and  elongated  into 
branches,  which  in  the  grape-vine  dififbr  es- 
sentially from  fruit  bearing  tiees,  as  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  etc. 

These  branches  in  a  vine  of  *matnie  age, 
throw  out  from  three  or  four  of  the  first 
joints,  a  frdt  bearing  stem  from  each  jciai^ 
with  a  leaf  of  small  dimensions  on  the  opp<H 
site  side  of  the  joint  After  forcing  out 
these  fruit  buds,  the  prolific  power  of  the 
brahch  becomes  weaker  and  there  is  only 
formed  a  tendril,  but  with  a  more  v^goroaa 
leaf  opposite,  and  these  continiie  growing 
alternately  in  snceesmon  to  the  eloae  of  the 


In  many  fruit  bearing  trees,  preparatioB 
is  made  for  fruit  a  year  or  two  in  advaaee, 
by  the  formatkm  of  spturs,  Mthef  on  Iha 
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flide^  or  eztremhies  of  the  branobes,  these 
Wfmrs  provided  viUi  flower  mad  leaf  buds 
fron  the  eaine  pomt  to  pr^are  sap  for  the 
finnt. 

In  the  giape-rme  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
leaTes  <tf  the  bearing  branches  of  the  same 
year's  growth  reoeire  the  sap  containing  its 
Batriment  from  the  roots,  through  the  laige 
spiral  tabes,  which  extend  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  stem,  into  these  parenchy* 
ma  and  cellular  tissues,  and  then  in  come 
aoAnner  not  perfectly  understood,  elaborate 
or  prepare  it  for  the  formation  and  growth 
of  an  its  organized  parts,  as  the  woody  fiber, 
the  bark,  the  fruit  and  the  roots* 

After  the  sap  has  been  thus  couTeyed  and 
distributed  in  the  leayes  and  undergone  this 
important  change  by  the  action  of  air  and 
Mght  it  is  returned  through  a  different  sys* 
tem  of  Tessels,  or  n  sort  of  cellular  tassue, 
between  the  wood  and  baric,  depositing  in 
ill  course,  in  the  form  of  woody  fiber,  barfc, 
gam  and  certain  vegetable  acids,  a  rery 
large  proportion.  Mother  portion  in  its 
descent  passes  into  the  peduncle  or  stem  of 
Ae  finit  bunches,  and  is  deposited  or  secre- 
ted into  the  cells  of  the  berries  and  seeds. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  elaborated 
sap  returns  to  the  roots  which  are  thereby 
enlarged,  elongated,  and  multiplied  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  branches,  these  parts 
always  maintaining  a  reciprocals  relation 
with  each  other. 

In  proof  of  the  important  function  of  the 
leayes  in  the  derelopmettt  of  the  plant,  and 
perfection  of  the  fruit,  a  few  facts  may  be 
cited.  During  the  seyere  frosts  of  the  win- 
ter of  1851-2  it  is  well  known  that  in  many 
instances  all  the  buds  of  the  canes  of  the 
preyious  summer's  growth  were  entirely 
killed.  The  stem  although  abounding  in 
sap  m  the  spring  following/  bleeding  freely 
when  cut  with  a  knife,  neyer  protruded  any 
B0W  psrts  or  increased  in  sise,  though  re- 


maining green  and  fresh  till  toward  the  close 
of  the  season,  when  all  that  part  of  the 
stems  aboye  the  crown,  where  new  branches 
and  leayes  were  forced  out,  perished  and 
dried  up. 

Again,  after  fruit  has  been  formed,  re« 
moyal  of  the  leayes  aboye  the  bunches  will 
produce  a  total  suspensi<m  of  the  growth  of 
the  berries  until  some  of  the  axillary  buda 
aboye  are  forced  into  deyelopment  and  ex- 
pantton,  when  the  fruit  will  recommence  ita 
growth,  but  in  consequence  of  such  inter* 
ruption  will  seldom  ripen  in  this  climate. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  no  enlargement  of 
a  branch  or  stem  will  take  place  when  de- 
nuded of  its  leayes* 

Roots  also  remain  stationary  from  the 
same  treatment,  and  the  whole  plant  re- 
ceiyes  a  shock  often  endangering  its  yitaHty. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  drculation  of 
the  sap,  and  the  true  function  of  the  leayes, 
in  the  grape-yine,  it  is  apparent,  must  haye 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  whole  system  of 
summer  pruning  in  our  yineyards — a  system 
which  I  regret  to  say,  is  often  practiced  with 
yery  little  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
the  plant,  and  with  serious  c<msequences  to 
the  product  as  well  as  future  welfare  of  tho 
yine. 

The  blossom  of  the  gra^e,  haymg  a  yery 
minute  calyx  and  only  fiye  small  petals, 
which  are  separated  from  the  base  and  drop 
before  impregnation  takes  place,  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  elaborate  sap  to  carry  on  the 
functions  of  reproduction,  eyen  in  this  in- 
cipient stage  of  its  growth.  The  leayes  must 
therefore  furnish  the  principal  resource  for 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  fruit. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  many  leayes 
aboye  the  bunches  are  necessary  for  the 
most  perfect  maturity  of  the  fruit  ?  Reas- 
oning trom  the  natural  habits  of  the  yine, 
and  I  beHeye  experience  will  sustam  the  po* 
Isitiion,   that  the   best   and    most  perfeet 
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bunches  of  grapes  will  be  produced  on  tbose 
branches  that  have  not  been  abridged  in  their 
growth  at  all. 

Our  mteresty  however,  as  well  as  conve- 
nience sometimes  clashes  with  the  operations 
of  nature.  The  vine  in  our  vineyard  is  al- 
together in  an  artificial  state,  and  we  find  it 
fe  better  to  sacrifice  a  little  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  in  order  to  secure  the  future  preser- 
vation and  welfare  of  the  vine.  If  all  the 
bearing  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  without 
restraint,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  new 
wood  formed  for  an  ensuing  crqp.  Hence 
the  practice  of  shortening  or  pinching  in. 

Experience  in  this  country,  with  our  native 
or  American  vines,  has  not  yet  determined 
the  exact  number  of  leaves  that  may  be  best 
for  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  plant  itself.  It 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  vine- 
dresser or  his  employer.  The  rule  I  have 
adopted  in  my  own  vineyard,  is  to  allow 
four  leaves  if  there  is  but  one  bunch  on  the 
branch,  and  two  additional  leaves  to  every 
additional  bunch  of  grapes. 

This  appears  to  me  about  as  short  clip- 
ping as  the  fruit  can  bear  without  sustaining 
injury,  and  the  sooner  the  branch  is  pinched 
off,  or  shortened  in,  after  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  leaves  have  grown,  the  better. 

By  pinching  in  thus  early,  we  keep  back 
or  prevent  that  copious  flow  of  sap,  which 
would  be  expended  in  an  undue  elongation 
of  the  bearing  branches,  and  more  of  it  con- 
sequently directed  to  the  growth  of  vigorous 
and  healthy  wood  for  the  succeeding  year's 

crop.  S.  MOBHXB. 

Vlioory  of  drculatioo. 
A  VALUXD  member  of  the  association, 
who  modestly  prefers  to  sign  only  his  ini- 
tials, has  handed  in  the  following  interesting 
pi^r,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  know 
&at  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and 
that  an  the  members  are  not  yet  ready  to 


give  up  what  have  been  considered  estab* 
lished  facts  and  theories.  The  fancifuLthe- 
ories  advanced  in  this  paper  are  a  favorite 
topic  with  tbe  author,  but  are  not  indorsed 
by  the  Editor.  The  quotations  and  refe- 
rence to  various  authors  are  such  as  have 
commonly  governed  our  views — although  % 
question  has  often  been  started,  whether  the 
philosopher  did'nt  sometimes  s$$  what  ha 
desired  to  behold. — ^En. 

Db.  Wahdsr: — ^The  members  of  the 
"  Wine  Association ''  of  this  county,  for  the 
last  three  meetmgs,  have  had  before  thes 
for  discussion  the  question  of  the  best  mode 
of  pruning  the  vine  ;  while  in  the  course  of 
investigation  by  different  members,  the  sdn 
ject  has  been  expanded,  and  in  their  aiga- 
ments,  the  range  embraced  nearly  all  the 
important  points  in  the  science  of  Vegetable 
Physiology.  The  questions  of  the  flow  ol 
the  sap ;  the  chemical  changes ;  its  ascent  a 
the  plant,  and  the  functions  of  the  leaves, 
have  all  been  placed  before  us  for  explana- 
tion. I  was  prevented  from  attending  the 
last  meetmgof  the  association,  and  theretee 
did  not  hear  the  paper  read  by  one  of  cnr 
members,  which  denies  the  return  of  the 
elaborated  sap  from  the  leaf  to  the  rootlets^ 
and  that  evaporation  is  the  only  office  ptf- 
formed  by  the  leaf.  Now,  as  this  is  a  veiy 
important^int,  and  as  the  functicms  of  tbe 
leaves  of  plants,  as  I  conceive,  furnish  the 
substance  of  the  growth  of  the  ^[egetaUe, 
and  also  furnish  the  oxygen  for  the  existence 
of  animals,  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing communication,  given  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  vegetaUe 
physiology,  with  experiments  on  the  sub- 
jects before  us;  and  in  addition  to  these  opin- 
ions I  have  introduced  the  agency  of  elec* 
tricity  as  the  great  principle  of  vital  action 
in  all  stages  of  vegetable  growth.  If  thia 
communication  will  be  of  any  interest  to  the 
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readers  of  your  Beview,  please  to  give  it  a 
place,  whUst  the  subject  of  the  paper  is  un- 
defgoiug  discussion  hj  the  Wine  Associaticm. 

tilt  ^^onstitufnt  lalivxtnU  s!  plants. 

Leibtg  says  that  carbon  enters  into  the 
eompodtion  of  all  plan's^  and  of  all  their 
different  parts  and  organs. 

The  substances  which  constitute  the  prin- 
^al  mass  of  every  yegetable,  are  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  the  proper  relatiYO  proportions  for 
forming  water.  Woody  fiber,  starch,  sugar 
and  gum,  for  example,  are  compounds  of 
carbon  with  the  elements  of  water.  In 
another  class  of  substances  containing  car- 
bon as  an  element,  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  again  present ;  but  the  proportion  of  ox- 
ygen is  greater  than  would  be  required  for 
producing  water  by  union  with  the  hydro- 
gen. The  organic  acids  met  with  in  plants 
with  few  exceptions,  belong  to  this  class. — 
A  third  class  of  vegetable  compounds  con* 
tain  carbon  and  hydrogen  but  no  oxygen,  or, 
less  of  that  element  than  would  be  required 
to  convert  all  the  hydrogen  into  water.— 
These  may  be,  regarded  as  compounds  of 
carbon  with  the  elements  of  water,  and  an 
excess  of  hydrogen;  such  are  volatile  and 
fixed  oils,  Wax  and  resins.  The  juices  of 
all  vegetables  contain  organic  acids,  gene- 
rally combined  with  the  inorganic  bases  or 
metallic  oxyds,  for  these  metallic  oxyds  ex- 
ist in  every  plant,  and  may  be  detected  in 
its  ashes. 

Nitrogen  is  an  element  of  vegetable  albu- 
men and  gluten.  Nitrogen  forms  only  a 
small  portion  of  plants,  but  is  never  entirely 
absent  from  any  part  of  them.  We  now 
perceive  that  the  development  of  a  plant 
requires  the  presence,  first,  of  substances 
containing  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  capa- 
ble of  yielding  these  elements  to  the  grow- 
ing organism.    Seccmdly,  of  water  and  its 


elements ;  and  lasUy,  of  a  soil  to  furnish  the 
inorganic  matters  which  are  essential  to  veg* 
etable  life.  In  addition  to  the  elements 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  or- 
ganism of  a  plant  to  have  the  influence  of 
light  and  heat ;  and  the  sun  being  either  a 
solid  body  of  luminous  matter  or  a  body  sur- 
,  rounded  by  a  luminous  atmosphere,  con- 
taining in  itself  the  elements  or  principles  of 
light,  magnetism,  electricity  and  heat, — 
these  elements  reach  the  earth  in  rays  or 
beams  which  furnish  direct  evidence  of  be- 
ing composed  of  light  and  magnetism.  They 
also  contain  electrizing  and  caloric  princi- 
ples which,  when  brought  into  action  in  an 
appropriate  medium,  produce  and  develop 
electricity  and  heat.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
are  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  re- 
fracted, reflected  and  absorbed.  Among 
the  chief  and  most  important  media  of  con- 
duction and  absorption,  are  vegetable  organ- 
ised beings,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  of  all 
descriptions.  These  abound  in  pointed  ter- 
minations, and  contain  a  vascular  system 
composed  of  vessels  and  cells  abounding 
with  juices,  which  qualify  them  to  become 
the  recipients  and  most  ready  and  perfect 
conductors  of  electricity  in  any  of  the  spe- 
cific modifications. 

The  solar  rays  thus  absorbed  during  their 
passage  through  tlte  vegetable  organs,  be- 
come themselves  decomposed  while  they  ef- 
fect many  electro-ckemical  changes  in  theur 
organs.  Thus  the  rays  of  light  are  elabora- 
ted in  vessels  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  ex- 
presflly  adapted  to  the  processes  of  separa- 
ting and  fixing  the  coloring  principle. 

Other  portions  of  the  solar  rays  serve  to 
stimulate  the  glandular  and  other  vessels  of 
the  leaf,  and  to  produce  and  propel  the 
proper  juices  of  the  plant,  which  are  then 
carried  down  tiirough  the  returning  vessels 
of  the  bark,  or  deposited  in  the  appropriate 
vessek  ot  the  vascular  system. 
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The  whole  of  the  unabflKMrbed  raya  pass 
downward  to  and  through  the  roots,  and 
thus  constitute  the  deseendinp  current  of  aobur 
Tegetable  eleetricitj. 

Each  individual  specific  process  is  per- 
formed by  specific  means  ;  each  particle  of 
the  ray  is  devoted  to  a  specific  purpose,  and 
the  combinations  and  decompositions  are 
effected  by  organs  specifically  adapted  to  the 
express  purpose  and  no  other. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  another  grand 
medium  of  absorption.  It  receives  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sim,  one  portion  of  which  is 
reflected,  another  is  absorbed,  and  becomes 
the  great  agent  in  effecting  the  electro-chem- 
ical processes  which  are  carried  on  within 
the  earth's  surface,  during  and  by  which 
the  decomposition  of  water,  the  ozydation  of 
metals,  the  formation  of  gaseoits  bodies  and 
other  great  natural  phenomena  are  uninter- 
ruptedly and  forever  induced.  It  is  during 
the  induction  of  these  phenomena,  the  elec- 
trising process  is  begun  and  perfected,  and 
that  not  only  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
sun's  raya  themselves,  but  also  by  an 
energy  which  they  exert  upon  matters 
within  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  results 
of  this  electrising  process  are  the  separation 
of  the  principle  of  magnetism  and  the  form- 
ation and  development  of  heat  and  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  electricity  so  developed,  is  distribu- 
ted, if  not  through  the  mass,  at  least  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  this  sense  the 
earth  may  be  considered  as  the  resenroir 
both  for  the  supply  and  absorption  of  elec- 
tricity. 

If  an  electrified  body  charged  with  either 
species  of  electricity  be  presented  to  an  une- 
lectrified  body  (but  without  touching  it)  its 
tendency  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  in- 
duction, is  to  disturb  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  neutral  body.^- 
The  electrified  body  induces  a  state  of  elec- 


tricity contrary  to  its  own,  in  that  pari  of  the 
natural  body  which  is  nearest  to  it;  aad 
consequently  a  state  of  electricity  amilar  to 
its  own,  in  the  remote  part.  Hence,  the 
neutrality  of  the  second  body  is  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  first,  and  the  ad^aeent 
parts  of  the  two  bodies  having  now  oppoaite 
electricities,  vnil  attract  one  amoiher. 

We  now  see  that  the  chemical  changes 
going  on  in  the  earth,  chai^  and  prepare 
the  juices  of  the  soil  for  induotioB,  or  attrac- 
tion into  the  spongioles  and  rooUets,  and  as 
plants  have  no  organ  analogous  to  the  nKwdt 
of  animals,  they  are  enabled  to  take  up  the 
nouridiment  necessary  to  their  support  only 
by  absorption  or  inhalation,  as  the  chyle  in- 
to the  animal  lacteals,  or  the  air  into  the 
lungs.  The  absorption  of  non-elastie  fluids 
by  the  epidermis  of  plants  does  not  admit  cf 
a  doubt.  It  is  proved  indisputably  that  the 
leaves  not  only  contain  air,  but  do  aetuaDy 
inhale  it.  Now,  the  substance  which  is  at« 
traeted  or  inducted  into  the  rootlets  of  a 
plant  IB  called  sap.  Before  the  sap  can  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  v^ 
etable  nutrition,  it  must  be  immediately  con- 
yeyed  to  some  viscus  proper  to  give  it  elab- 
oration or  immediately  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  body  of  the  plant,  and  is  htfi 
in  motion  by  the  electric  agency,  if  not  aU 
the  year,  at  least  at  occasional  periods*  as 
the  bleeding  of  the  plants  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn sufiEiciently  iUustrates.  The  plant  al- 
ways bleeds  most  freely  about  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  bud ;  for  in  proportion  aa 
the  leaves  expand,  the  sap  flows  less  cofa- 
ously,  and  when  they  are  folly  expanded  it 
entirely  ceases. 

But  this  supervision  is  only  temporary, 
for  the  plant  may  be  made  to  bleed  again  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  at  least  under  certam 
conditions.  If  an  incision  is  made  in  a  tree, 
after  a  short  but  sharp  frost,  when  the  heat 
of  the  seascm  or  the  mildness  of  the  air  is 
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abottt  to  prodnee  a  thftw*  the  sap  wtU  flov 

agaia. 

From  irhat  lias  already  beta  said,  some 
idea  m9f  be  fanned  of  the  electric  theory 
advocated  by  Dutroehet  and  other  writers  on 
iFtgetaUe  physiology,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered still  more  intelligifole  I7  tracing  the 
sap  in  its  ascent  to  the  extremities  of  the 
plants  its  elaboration  in  tiie  leaf  and  in  its 
descent  to  the  rootlets* 

The  cause  of  the  aaeent  is  the  solar  light 
which,  m  Ite  passage  through  the  yegetable 
vessels  operates  by  induction,  and  attracts 
tiiose  fluids  which  hare  been  prepared  by 
electro-chemical  agency  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  rootletB  of  plants.  The 
prepared  fluids,  now  become  sap,  are  pro- 
pelled along  the  uap  Teasels  by  the  con- 
joint agency  of  induction  and  of  dereloped 
eleetrioity  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  sap  is  in  its 
passage,  taken  up  by  **  endosmose  "  or  late- 
ral attraction  through  tiie  substance  of  the 
TegetaUe  membrane,  and  becomes  difluBed 
by  a  series  of  attractions  exerted  between 
fluids  of  different  densities,  tOl  it  is  finally 
deposited  in  a  perfect  state  in  iq^propriate 
ceUs« 

The  leares  are  among  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Yegetable  orgaaa,  inasmuch  as  tiie 
Hie  of  the  plant  may  be  said  to  depend  upon 
them,  they  being  the  organs  of  respiration, 
perspiratm,  and  of  the  elaboration  oi  the 
AVtritivie  and  spedflo  fluids  oi  the  plant-^ 
One  'great  use  of  the  leaves,  Sr  Humphrey 
Davy  observes,  is  for  the  exposure  of  the 
aap  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  heat,  and 
light.  In  the  leaves  much  of  the  water  of 
the  sap  is  evaporated ;  it  is  combined  with 
new  principieB,  and  fitted  for  its  orgaaising 
ftusetions,  and  probably  passes  in  its  pre- 
pared state,  from  the  extreme  tube  of  the 
alburnum  into  the  ramifications  of  the  corti- 
cal tubes,  and  then  dcaoeads  through  the 
baik 


The  leaves.  Towers  says,  perform  the  of- 
fice of  the  lungs  or  respiratory  organs ;  they 
aie  connected  with  ur  vessels  by  whidi  they 
communicate  with  the. atmosphere,  and  are 
enabled  to  inhale  oxygen,  and  exhale  car- 
bonic add,  and  aqueous  vapor.  The  leaves 
of  plants  and  the  lungs  of  animak  elaborate 
the  vital  fluid  conveyed  into  their  cells  ;  and 
after  effecting  oertain  important  changes, 
they  return  the  prepared  specific  fluids  by 
anodier  set  of  vessels,  which  are  destined  to 
convey  them  to  other  organs,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  distribute  those  nutritive  fluids, 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  vegetable  or  an- 
imal body. 

One  of  the  eaitiest  and  most  satisfactory 
experiments  on  the  functions  of  the  leaf  and 
return  of  the  proper  juice  throngh  the  leaf 
and  leaf  stalk,  is  that  of  Doctor  Darwin, 
which  was  conducted  as  follows :  A  stalk  of 
the  JBphoMa  Moecopia,  f^unished  with  ite 
leaves  and  seed  vessels,  was  placed  in  ade* 
coction  of  madder^root,  so  that  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stem  and  two  of  the  inferior 
leaves  were  immersed  in  it.  After  remain- 
ing so  for  several  days,  the  color  of  the  de« 
coetion  was  dastinotly  discerned  passag 
along  the  midrib  of  each  leaf.  On  the  up- 
per side  of  the  leaf,  many  of  the  ramifica* 
tKms,  going  from  the  midrib  toward  the  cir- 
cumference, were  observed  to  be  tinged  with 
red ;  but  on  the  under  ride,  there  was  ob- 
served a  system  of  branching  vessels,  origin 
nated  in  the  extremities  of  the  leaf,  and  car- 
rymg  not  a  led,  but  a  pale  milky  fluid,  which, 

i^r  unitiag  in  two  sets  cme  on  each  sidetiie 
midrib,  descended  along  with  it  into  the 
leafstalk;  these  were  the  vessels  returning 
the  elaborated  sap.  The  vessels  observable 
on  the  upper  surface  Danrin  calls  arteriei^ 
and  those  on  the  under  surface  he  calls  veins. 
To  prove  the  descent  of  the  proper  juioe^ 
Dr.  Hammel  sMpt  sixty  trees  of  theb  bark 
in  the  course  of  tha  spring,  laying  them  bare 
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from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stem  and 
branches  to  the  root ;  the  experiment  proved 
fetal  to  them»  as  they  all  died  in  the  comae 
of  three  or  four  yea^t ;  but  many  of  them 
had  made  new  productions  both  of  wood  and 
bark  from  the  buds  downward,  extending 
in  some  cases  to  the  length  of  a  foot,  though 
Tery  few  of  them  had  made  any  new  pro* 
ductions  from  the  root  upward.  Hence  it 
18  that  the  proper  juice  not  only  descoads 
tiom  the  extremity  of  the  leaf  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  root,  but  generates,  in  its  descent, 
new  and  additional  parts. 

Knight  detached  from  the  trunks  of  a  num- 
ber of  young  crab-trees,  a  ring  of  bark  half 
an  inch  in  breadth.  The  sap  rose  in  them, 
and  the  portion  of  the  trunk,  above  the  ring 
of  bark,  augmented  as  in  other  subjects  that 
were  not  so  treated,  while  the  portion  below 
the  ring  scarcely  augmented  at  alL  The 
upper  lips  of  the  wounds  made  considerable 
advances  downward,  while  the  lower  lips 
made  scarcely  any  advances  upward;  but 
if  a  bud  was  protruded  under  the  ring,  and 
the  shoot  arising  from  it  allowed  to  remain, 
then  the  portion  of  the  trunk  below  that  bud 
began  immediately  to  augment  in  sise, 
while  the  portion  between  the  bud  and  the 
incision  remained  nearly  as  before.  When 
two  circular  incisions  were  made  in  the  trunk 
so  as  to  leave  a  ring  of  bark  between  them 
with  a  leaf  growing  from  it,  the  portion 
above  the  leaf  died,  while  the  portion  below 
the  leaf  lived :  and  when  the  upper  part  of 
a  branch  was  stripped  of  its  leaves,  the 
branch  withered  as  Cur  as  it  was  stripped, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  sap  which  has 
been  elaborated  in  the  leaves  and  converted 
into  proper  juice,  descends  through  the  chan* 
nel  of  the  bark,  or  rather  between  the  bark 
and  alburnum  to  the  extremity  of  the  root, 
effecting  the  development  of  new  and  addi- 
tional parts. 

I^ibig  says,  "the  leaves  and  other  green 


parts  of  a  plant  absorb  carbonic  add,  and 
emit  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen.''  They 
possess  this  property  quite  indepoidently  of 
the  plant ;  for  if,  after  bdng  separated  frana 
the  stem,  they  are  placed  in  water  contam- 
ing  carbonic  acid,  and  exposed  in  that  con* 
dition  to  the  sun's  light,  the  carbonic  aeid 
is,  after  a  time,  found  to  have  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  water.  If  the  expeiimeit 
is  conducted  under  a  glass  receiver  filed 
with  water,  the  oxygen,  emitted  from  the 
plant,  may  be  collected  and  examined.—* 
When  no  more  oxygen  gas  is  evolved,  it  is  a 
sign  that  all  the  dissolved  caribonic  acid  is 
decomposed,  but  the  operation  re-eonuncn- 
ces  if  a  new  portion  of  it  is  added. 

The  life  of  plants  b  closely  eoniiected 
with  that  of  animals,  in  a  most  nmple  man- 
ner, and  for  a  wise  and  sublime  purpose. 

The  presence  of  a  rich  and  luxuriant  v^ 
etation  may  be  conceived  without  the  cob- 
cnrrence  of  animal  life,  but  the  existence  of 
animals  is  undoubtedly  dependent  upon  the 
life  and  development  of  plants. 

Plants  not  only  afford  the  means  of  nutri* 
tion  for  the  growth  and  continuance  of  ani- 
mal organisation,  but  they  likewise  furnish 
that  which  is  essential  for  the  support  of  flw 
important  vital  process  of  re8[Hratioa  ;  lor, 
besides  separating  all  noxious  matters  from 
the  atmosphere,  they  are  an  inexhaasdbb 
source  of  pure  oxygen,  whieh  supplies  the 
loss  which  the  tit  is  constantly  sustaining. 
Animals,  on  the  other  hand*  expire  caibon, 
which  plants  inspire ;  and  thus  the  compeo- 
ticm  of  the  medium  in  whieh  both  exis^ 
namely,  the  atmosphere,  is  maintained  oob- 
stantly  unchanged. 

The  proper,  eonstaat,  and  inftThanstiHs 
sources  of  oxygen  gas  are  tfaa  trqpics  and 
warm  climates,  where  a  sky,  seldom  doad- 
ed,  permits  the  glowing  rays  of  the  am  to 
shine  upon  an  immeasnraUy  hiznziaat  veg- 
etation.    The  temperate  and  eold 
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wbere  artifieial  wannth  mast  replace  defi* 
dent  heat  of  the  sun,  produce,  oa  the  con- 
trary, carbonic  acid  in  superabundance, 
which  is  expended  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
tropical  plants.  The  same  stream  of  air, 
vhich  moves  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  brings  to  us, 
in  its  passage  from  the  equator,  the  oxygen 
generated  there,  and  carries  away  the  car- 
bonic acid  formed  during  our  winter. 

The  discoveries  of  Farady  prove  that  ox- 
ygen composes  one-fifth  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  magnetic.  The  electric  theory 
is  therefore  supported  by  this  fact^  that  elec- 
tricity u  always  present  with  oxyen,  and  as 
the  structure  of  vegetables  and  their  juices 
are  adapted  to  act  with  the  greatest  efficacy 
in  in  bibing  the  effluvium,  so  are  they  also 
indebted  to  its  influence  for  their  vitality. — 
Vegetables  abound  in  pointed  terminations 
communicating  with  juices  passing  through 
tubes  possessing  strong  conducting  virtues  ; 
all  of  which  circumstances  must  concur  in 
adapting  them  for  imbibing  electric  effluvi- 
iim,  and  diffustng  it  through  their  substance. 

This  is  confirmed  by  applying  vegetable 
pdnts  to  the  cylinder  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine. The  leaves  of  trees,  and  even  their 
fine  ramifications  terminating  in  buds,  and 
in  general  all  the  living  pointed  extremities 
and  the  sharp  and  serrated  edges  of  vegeta- 
tion, will  be  fouod  to  possess  the  same  en- 
ergetic conducting  qualities,  in  proportion  to 
their  vigor,  and  the  acuteness  of  their  ter- 
mination. Even  a  thorn  or  thistle  will  vie 
with,  if  not  excel,  the  sharpest  needle  in 
this  property ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  are  far  better  fitted  to  act  upon  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  deposi- 
tion of  mciiturt,  consequent  to  withdrawing 
of  the  efliuvium,  which  holds  it  in  a  state  of 
rapor,  so  far  from  diminishing  their  c<mduct- 
ing  virtue  as  in  the  case  of  metals,  is  the 
▼ery  principle  of  their  nutrition ;  so  that 


there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  action 
of  every  point  furnishes  it  at  once  with  the 
means  of  its  vitality,  and  its  growth  and  ma- 
turation. 

A  few  Hades  of  prass  held  toward  the 
knob  of  a  charged  jar,  the  circuit  being 
completed  by  the  human  body,  will  silently, 
but  quickly,  effect  its  discharge  without 
sensibly  affecting  the  human  frame. 

I  have  now  furnished  many  interesting 
facts  connected  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  vegetable  physiology. 

I  have  stated  that  the  elementary  sub- 
stances of  vegetable  growth  are  the  gases, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen 
and  ammonia.  These  by  chemical  acti<m, 
through  the  agency  of  magnetism,  are  pre- 
pared for  absorption  or  inhidation  by  the 
rootlets.  Tbat  the  sap  of  a  plant  ascends 
to  the  extremity  by  a  set  of  vessels  sur* 
rounding  the  pith,  occupying  the  woody 
part  of  the  plant,  and  the  ascent  is  caused  by 
contraction  of  cells  or  air  vessels  acted  upon 
by  the  electric  agency.  That  certain  changes 
are  effected  in  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  formation  of  sugar  in  maple- 
trees  does  not  take  place  in  the  roots,  but  in 
the  woody  substance  of  the  stem.  That  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  imbibe  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  exhale  oxygen.  The 
carbonic  gas  bemg  elaborated  in  the  leaf,  pas- 
sing through  vessels  of  the  under  portion, 
and  descending  in  the  Tcssels  of  the  bark, 
depositing  as  it  descends  to  the  rootlets  the 
materials  necessary  in  aiding  its  growth,  and 
discharging  at  the  root  any  substances  unfit- 
ted for  the  use  or  nourishment  of  the  vege- 
table. That  a  large  portion  of  plants  are 
provided  with  points  and  conductors  for  re* 
ceiving  the  electric  action,  and  that  this  is  the 
principle  of  the  vital  action,  which  is  con- 
stantly furmshed  in  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  constantly  present  in  the  earth 
connected  with  the  rootlets  of  the  plaak 
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In  addition  to  these  sonrces,  all  tli«  subsCan- 
oes  of  the  earth  are  ohHiged  with  it,  and  a 
magnetic  belt  anrronnda  the  globe,  its  foot- 
prints being  detected  in  a  zone  of  mineral 
and  volcanic  action  around  the  surface  be* 
tween  certain  latitudes. 

It  frill  thus  be  perceived  that  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  perform  Uie  office  of  exhaling  and 
mhaling  the  gases,  and  without  this,  the  or- 
gamzation  could  not  be  perfect;  for  it  is 
known  tibat  a  tree  severed  fr(»a  the  root  will 
form  new  leaves  and  branches  without  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  the  earth,  and  these 
will  be  vigorous  for  some  time  if  in  a  situa- 
tion to  receive  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere :  or  if  a  grape  vine  be  planted  outside 
of  a  hot-house,  and  if  one  portion  of  the 
vine  is  introduced  into  the  warm  atmosphere^ 
it  will  grow  vigorously,  while  another  por- 
tion of  the  same  plant  being  exposed  to  the 
cold  atmosphere  will  not  expand  a  bud  until 
it  receives  the  genial  warmth  of  the  spring. 
The  question  may  now  be  asked,  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  pruning  of  a  grape- 
vine ?    I  answer,  that  these  facts  will  teach 
US  the  value  of  the  leaf  in  maturing  the 
frmt,  and  that  the  proper  pruning  of  a  vine 
will  leave  as  much  of  the  plant  above  the 
fruit  as  the  strength  of  the  vine  wiU  sup- 
port.   In  this  climate  the  vine  will  not  bear 
as  short  pruning  as  it  does  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes of  Europe,  where  the  vine  is  kept  low, 
to  enable  the  fruit  to  receive  the  reflected 
beat  from  the  earth.    That  is  not  necessary 
in  this  ofimate,  where  we  ought  raAer  to  pro- 
tect the  fruit  agmnst  the  intense  action  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  allow  the  leaves  to  ftir- 
msh  that  protection,  while  they  also  furnish 
the  descending  nourishment  to  assist  in  ma- 
tmring  the  grape.    The  facts  mentioned  may 
also  assist  us  in  determining  the  nature  of 
flie  soil,  or  manure  necessary  for  the  vine ; 
and  as  potash  has  been  suggested  as  a  bene- 
ficial manure,  we  know  that  a  sOnrimi  er 


limestone  formatitm,  which  is  naturallj  defi- 
cient in  alkali,  will  be  improved  by  aa  addi- 
tion  of  potash  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape» 
and  which  Has  been  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  the  president  of  the  assodstion*  in 
the  improved  strengUi  and  flavor  of  tiie 

wine  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

G.  O. 


FertlliaaiB  of  Plants. 

Thb  chemical  changes  and  substances  of 
which  plants  con^st,  are  formed  out  of  those 
en  which  they  live ;  from  the  germinaliQa 
cf  the  seed  in  spring,  to  the  ensuing  spxiiig, 
particularly  in  perennial  plants, may  bem- 
\  :dcd  mto  four  periods. 

1st.  From  the  sprouting  of  the  seed  totiie 
fonnation  of  root  and  leu.  Sd.  From  the 
expansion  of  the  first  leaves  to  the  p^od  of 
the  flowering.  3d.  From  the  opening  of  the 
flower  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  seed. 
4th.  From  the  ripening  of  the  seed  or  fruit, 
tyi  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  return  of  spring. 
On  the  ripenmg  of  the  fruit,  the  duties  of 
annual  plants  are  completed,  and  they  cease 
to  exist,  decay,  and  are  converted  into  fit 
food  for  the  succeeding  generation.  Not  so 
witil  perennial  plants. 

Before  a  seed,  when  placed  in  the  ground, 
can  possibly  sprout,  it  must  come  in  ccmtaet 
with  moisture,  which  contains  properties  en- 
abling it  to  perform  important  offices  to  the 
growmg  seed,  and  is  indispensably  neoessfr- 
ry  to  vegetable  existence.    It  possesses  a 

Sower  of  rendering  matters  soluble,  a  won- 
erfal  affinity  for  solid  substances,  and  an 
extraordmary  affinity  for  its  own  elements, 
which  it  combines  together.  It  has  beoi 
known  to  restore  life  to  snails  that  have  been 
dried  for  fourteen  years,  and  animalealss> 
twenty-six  years.  When  rain  faDs,  it  ab- 
sorbs from  the  atmosphere  and  earth,  gas- 
eous and  other  substances,  and  carries  thest 
wi^  it  to  the  roots  of  plants  and  teeenlly 
sown  seeds,  circulates  through  them,  and 
thus  administers  to  their  growth ;  without 
moisture  they  would  remam  an  indefinite 
lenp^  of  time  in  the  soil  without  aaetiiNU— 
This  is  the  reason  why,  ni  ovr  ehsamUs 
climate,  it  is  dangerous  to  soak  seeds  befian 
they  are  planted,  for  if  moisture  does  not 
immediately  come  in  contact  with  them,  tlM^ 
die.    I  in  cunviBced  firom  experiflwiili  tlsii 
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iaunense  ftdvanta^  will  aoerue  to  a  grow- 
ing crop,  by  soaking  the  seeds  and  sprink- 
ling upon  them  their  requisite  food  in  the 
form  of  powder ;  but  still  it  is  a  dangerous 
•zperimeni,  for  fear  a  drought  may  loUow. 
Water  is  indispensable  in  every  stage  of 
their  growth.  Atmospheric  warmth  is  like- 
wise necessary  to  germination. 

The  degree  required  to  make  seeds  grow, 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  seed,  and  the 
climate  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  Russia  and 
Siberia  they  wiU  spring  out  of  the  ground 
when  the  temperature  ranges  abore  the 
freesing  point  32^ ;  but  m  our  climate  they 
require  the  warmth  of  spring.  Seeds  must 
contain  heat  within  themselves,  to  counter- 
act the  surrounding  cool  air.  Atmospheric 
air  is  indispensable  to  their  growth,  as  is 

J>roved  when  a  farmer  buries  his  seeds  be- 
ow  its  influence,  he  finds  they  do  not  come 
up,  and  he  reaps  a  spare  crop ;  they,  how- 
ever remain  unchanged  until  perhaps  a  long 
Esriod  elapses,  and  several  ai£ferent  crops 
ave  been  taken  off,  when  by  accidental 
deep  plowing,  they  are  broufi;ht  to  the  sur- 
face, germinate,  and  amaze  the  agriculturist 
by  appearing  among  a  different  species ;  for 
example,  rye  among  wheat,  barley  among 
oats,  etc.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
ibis  power  of  germination  possessed  by  seeds 
last  year,  having  taken  out  muck  from  a 
swamp  that  had  been  foi*  centuries  more  or 
less  covered  by  water,  at  the  depth  of  many 
fbet;  perfect  seeds  of  thepeniearia  were  found 
in  large  quantities,  which  being  thrown  up- 
on the  surface,  immediately  grew,  and  form- 
ed plants  of  great  luxuriance.  Light  is  pre- 
judicial to  seeds,  consequently  the  necessity 
of  covering  them,  which  is  better  accom- 
plished by  dibbling  than  by  harrowing. 

During  the  germination  of  seeds,  acetic 
acid  (vinegar)  and  diastase  are  formed.— 
This  diastase  has  the  property  of  complete- 
ly changing  starch  into  gum,  and  then  into 
■ugar.  This  substance  contains  nitrogen, 
and  its  location  is  at  the  base  of  the  germ 
of  the  seed,  where  it  transforms  the  starch 
into  soluble  matter,  ready  to  be  taken  up  by 
Uie  vessels,  and  conveyed  by  them  to  the 
p<»nt  of  ffrowth;  imorediately  after  per- 
forming wis  indispensable  office,  its  fnnc- 
tions  cease,  and  it  enters  itself,  with  the 
nourishing  ingredientB,  into  the  circulation 
of  Uie  plant.  Without  the  aid  of  this  won- 
derful agent  seeds  caa  not  grow,  because 


their  starch  is  insoluble  in  water,  theref<»« 
they  remain  buried  in  the  earth,  defying 
cold  and  wet,  until  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  air,  heat  and  moisture,  when  dias- 
tase, at  the  signal  of  the  germ,  makes  its 
appearance  and  produces  those  surprising 
transformations  which  so  amaze  and  delight 
us  in  the  spring,  and  cans'*  our  thoughts  to 
rise  toward  the  heavens,  containing  that 
bountiful  Qod  who  has  stored  in  our  seeds 
nourishment  in  so  imperishable  a  form  that 
they  are  enabled,  for  thousands  of  years 
to  lie  dormant  in  the  earth,  and  then 
spring  into  existence  for  our  benefit 

The  moment  a  leaf  is  formed,  the  plant 
enters  a  new  existence ;  it  ceases  to  obtain 
nourishment  from  the  seed,  and  commences 
to  draw  upon  the  soil  and  atmosphere  to  sus- 
tain itselt.  The  stem  rises,  and  the  root 
descends  into  the  earth. 

The  leaf  takes  in  from  the  atmosphere  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  while 
the  sun  shines,  leaves  the  carbon  in  the 
plant,  and  gives  off  oxygen.  The  starch 
and  gum  of  plants  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbonic  oxyd  and  proportions  of  hydro* 
gen  and  oxygen,  derived  from  the  water  of 
the  sap.  Oxalic  acid  is  foimd  m  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  many  plants ;  this  occurs  when 
the  carbonic  acid  loses  one-fourth  of  its  ox- 
ygen. Some  leaves,  rhubarb,  beech-trees, 
etc.,  are  indebted  for  their  sourness  to  oxa* 
lie  acid,  formed  probably  by  the  different 
decrees  of  the  sun's  light  White  clover 
and  sorrel  grow  contirnoosly,  the  one  sweet 
and  the  other  sour.  1  have  a  plant  called 
Partulacaria,  which  is  extremely  sour  in  tho 
morning,  without  taste  at  12  o'clock,  and 
excessively  bitter  in  the  evening,  caused  by 
the  degrees  of  light.  When  the  flower  of 
the  plant  opens  the  petals,  it  absorbs  oxygen 
night  and  day,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
gas  constantly ;  at  the  same  time,  the  leaves 
of  the  flower  ontt  nitrogen  gas.  The  sap  of 
our  sugar-maple  tree  ceases  entirely  to  ba 
sweet  when  its  flowers  come  to  maturity.-— 
The  same  thing  occurs  to  a  great  extent* 
when  the  sugar  cane  blossoms. 

The  husk  of  wheat  and  other  cereal  grains, 
is  first  filled  with  milk,  which  bec<Nnea 
sweet,  then  consolidated  into  starch  and 
flour. 

The  fhiit  in  which  the  seeds  of  many 
I  plants  are  formed,  is  at  first  entirely  devoid 

iTfinaBy  sweet  Then 
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are  exceptions,  of  course,  particularly  in 
those  which  possess  citric  and  other  acids, 
such  vs  the  lemon,  tamarind,  etc.  When 
the  fruit  is  tasteless,  it  consists  of  the  same 
substance  contained  in  the  leaf,  namely, 
wood  fibar,  filled  with  an  insipid  sap,  tinged 
with  coloring  matter,  at  which  time  it  ab- 
sorbs carbomc  acid,  and  yields  oxygen  gas. 
It  then  becomes  very  soar,  and  gives  off  a 
much  smaller  portion  of  oxygen  gas.  Af- 
ter reaching  a  certain  stage,  the  acidity  di- 
minishes, sugar  is  formed,  and  the  fruit  ri- 
pens. Starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  consist  of 
precisely  the  same  elements— oxygen,  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  united  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Still  these  substances  are  unlike 
each  other  in  their  properties.  ' 

Having  considered  the  chemical  changes 
of  plants,  I  will  trespass  but  a  few  moments 
longer,  to  notice  the  origin  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  plants  grow.  This  undoubtedly 
is  produced  by  the  slow  decay,  debris  and 
crumbling  of  rocks,  that  in  course  of  time 
have  been  washed  by  the  rains  into  low 
^rounds  and  valleys,  which  they  have  filled 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  hundred  feet. 
Then  we  see  that  the  limestone  forms  a 
calcareous  soil ;  the  sandstone  a  sandy  soil ; 
the  shale,  a  clay ;  and  a  mixture  of  two  de- 
bris of  these  rocks  forms  different  earthy  in- 
gredients, or  soils ;  some  of  these  rocks  are 
soft,  and  readily  crumbled,  and  form  soil ; 
while  others  containing  precisely  the  same 
compounds,  break  very  slowly.  You  may 
always  know  the  character  of  such  rocks, 
when  far  from  them,  by  the  barrenness  of 
the  contiguous  country.  One  rock,  when  it 
becomes  pulverised,  will  form  a  stiff  and 
tenacious  clay ;  another  a  rich  and  easily 
worked  loam ;  and  the  third  a  sandy  soil  or 
marl.  Many  rocks  contain  bones  and  shells, 
which  of  course  improve  the  soils  formed 
from  them.  If  you  are  geologist  enough  to 
know  the  character  of  &e  rock  abounding 
in  a  particular  district,  you  will  know  the 
kind  of  soil  cultivated  in  that  section.  P.  M. 
— JV.  F.  FarfMr'8  Clitb. 


of  keeping  the  gardener  and  student  of  vege- 
table  physiology  acquainted  with  the  food 
of  plants.  Many  other  elements,  chiefly  of 
the  mineral  class,  participate,  but  in  a  much 
smaller  degree. 

Vegetation  is  composed  principally  of  the 
four  organic  elements,  yet  the  relative  pix)- 
portion  in  which  they  occur  in  plants  is  by 
no  means  uniform.  They  are  all  equaUy 
indispensable  to  the  growth  and  derelop- 
ment  of  the  system ;  tney  are  by  no  means 
necessary  in  an  equal  degree.  In  most 
crops,  when  artificially  deprived  of  their 
moisture,  an  analysis  of  the  remaining  solid 
parts  ordinarily  gives  from  forty  to  finy  per 
cent,  of  carbon — nearly  or  quite  one-half  of 
the  actual  weight — while  the  oxygen  consti- 
tutes not  far  from  thirty-three  per  cent,  the 
hydrogen  ^yq^  and  the  nitrogen  seldom  more 
than  two  and  a  half.  This  is  very  nearly 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  ^ese  or- 
ganic elements  exist  in  most  of  the  farm  pro- 
ducts applied  for  the  sustenance  of  animal 
life.  In  one  thousand  parts  their  proportions 
are  as  follows : 


Carboft  *  ■  *  < 
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Oxygen  •••' 
Nitroeen  •' 
Ash  
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Orgaxiic  Blementa  of  Plants. 
While  contemplating  a  brief  mention  of 
these  fundamental  pirts  of  vegetable  nature, 
I  met  the  following  compilation  in  the  Arti- 
san, which  is  inserted  in  this  place  by  way 


The  quantity  of  water  present  in  most 
vegetables  is  generally  large.  Exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  230^  Fahrenheit,  the  loss 
was  as  follows : 

1000  parts  of  potatoes  loet  729  parts  water, 

wheat  »•  106         ** 

hay  "  158        " 

after-math  hay  ^'  136  to  150 

oats  ''  151 

clover  aeed        '*  112 

peaa  ''  86 

So  far  as  regards  the  form  or  state  of 
combination  in  which  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  minister  to  the  growth  of  plants,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  following  extract 
from  a  lecture  delivered  by  ProftsSor  John* 
ston  upon  the  subject.    He  says : 

"Neither  of  these  elementary  bodies  is 
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likely  to  enl«r  direetlj,  or  in  a  simple  state, 
into  the  cironlation  of  plants.  The  former 
(earbon)  being  a  solid  substance,  and  inso- 
luble in  water,  can  not  obttun  admission  into 
tbe  pores  of  the  roots,  the  only  parts  of  the 
plants  with  which,  in  nature,  it  can  not 
come  in  contact.  The  latter  (hydrogen) 
does  not  occur  either  in  the  atmosphere  or 
in  the  soil  in  anj  appreciable  quantity,  and 
henoe,  in  its  simple  state,  forms  no  part  of 
the  food  of  plants.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
Bgun,  both  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
gaseous  state,  and  the  former  is  known  to 
be  inhaled,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the 
leaves  of  plants.  Nitrogen  may  also,  in 
like  manner,  be  abaorbeiT  by  ^e  leaves  of 
living  plants ;  but  if  so,  it  is  in  a  quantity 
90  small  as  to  have  hitherto  escaped  detec- 
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tion.  The  two  latter  substances — oxygen 
and  nitrogen — are  also  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  besides  being  inhaled  by'the 
leaves,  may  occasionally  be  absorbed  in 
minute  quantity  along  with  the  water  taken 
in  by  the  roota.  But  by  for  the  largest  pro- 
portion  of  these  two  elementary  bodies,  and 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  hydrogen  which 
find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  plants, 
have  previously  entered  into  a  state  of  mutu- 
al combination,  forming  wliat  are  called  dis- 
tinctive chemical  componnds.  Before  des- 
cribing the  nature  ancl  constitution  of  these 
compounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain, 
first,  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  plants  live,  and,  second,  the  nature 
of  chemical  combination  and  laws  by  which 
it  is  regulated." 


€^t  (Sarhn. 


STRAW 

Dk.  Wabdkr  : — It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
lisve  dipped  my  plume  into  ink  or  pollen 
for  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  your 
readers ;  think  not,  however,  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  forgotten,  or  thrown  aride  ; 
on  the  contraiy,  during  the  fertile  spring 
and  glowing  summer,  constantly  haa  my  foot 
been  arrested  when  engaged  In  the  graver 
and  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  I 
have  turned  aside  to  observe  and  to  invest!- 
gate  the  wondrous  philosophy,  which  is, 
however,  but  too  little  understood,  as  ob- 
served in  the  proeass  of  impregnation  of 
plants.  The  Tarione  arrangements  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils,  cmnbined  and  separat- 
ed, and  also  in  separate  plants,  excite  onr 
surprise,  while  tlie  wonderful  little  caskets 
containing  the  precious  faiina  are  so  cnri- 
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ously  arranged  for  the  preservation,  i 


tion  and  dispersion  of  their  treasures  as  to 
excite  our  intense  surprise  and  admiration. 
These  little  particles  themselves  are  well' 
worthy  of  a  critical,  microscopical  observe- 
tion.  I  am  reminded  of  this  by  the  reports 
in  the  papers  that  you  and  cither  learned 
philosophere  have  detected  in  what  we  poor 
ignoramuses  considered  a  syringing  of  snl- 
phuT,  veritable  grains  of  pollen,  the  origin 
and  source  of  which  has  given  room  for 
wide  conjecture  and  display  of  botanical 
knowledge ;  and  while  one  contends  that  it 
may  be  from  the  cypress-tree  and  the  otbev 
from  the  yellow  pine,  neither  of  which  covld 
have  been  blooming  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  us  at  the  time  of  that  shower,  we  are  left 
by  both  to  wonder  at  the  aatmishing  di>- 
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tance  to  whieh  this  little  matter  h^s  been 
transported. 

Yarioas  interesting  trains  of  reflection 
might  be  suggested  by  the  obserration  of 
tiiis  shower  of  pollen.  May  not  nature  in 
this  way  effect  some  cnrions  crosses  or  hy- 
brids in  the  vegetable  world  ?  The  laws  of 
nature  are  truly  wonderful^  whether  we  con- 
template those  which  regulate  what  are  ap- 
parently the  greatest  subjects  or  such  as 
gorem  those  which  we  presume  to  call  the 
least  important. 

Nor  should  we  yenture  to  boast  of  dur 
knowledge  of  those  laws  of  nature ;  they 
are  but  the  more  or  less  imperfect  readings 
of  the  great  book  of  nature  from  which  we 
may  all  soon  learn  to  know  our  ignorance. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  erer  be  ezeeedtng- 
ly  careful  that  we  do  not  force  nature  and  her 
laws,  so  as  to  make  the  readings  correspond 
with  our  own  dicta.  In  my  homely  lucu- 
brations I  have  been  forced  to  these  con- 
clusions by  observing  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  intelligent  gardener  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  has  recently 
made  a  statement  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  to  the  effect  that  a 
given  variety  <^  strawberry,  which  in  the 
open  ground,  and  in  usual  circumstances,  is 
known  and  admitted  to  be  devoid  of  perfect 
anthers,  hence  called  pistillate,  and  which, 
without  artifldal  or  intermediate  (by  means 
of  bees  and  flies)  fipplication  of  the  perfect 
pollen  from  another  plant^  would  never  have 
been  impregnated.  With  sneh  an  one  and 
the  variety  so  well  known  as  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, he  asserts  that  the  presence  or  absenee 
of  perfect  anthers  depends  entirely  upon  the 
tapidityxM'  downess  with  which  the  parts 
hftve  been  devel<qped.  He  illustrates  his 
esse  from  "repeated  observatkms  made  in 
fovoing  the  strawberry ;" 'but  we  must  let 
Mr.  MnxdAir  speak  for  himselt  Atarecent 
Aeeling  1m  pesented  the  SoXkmmg  state* 


ment,  with  plants  to  illustrate  his  observm- 

tions. 

''I  make  a  few  remarics  on  the  sexual 
characters  of  the  plants  of  Hovey's  Straw- 
berry. I  find  by  repeated  observatioBfl, 
made  while  fortring  them,  that  they  become 
staminate  by  being  forced  slowly,  in  a  mode- 
rate temperature :  at  the  same  time  an  abun- 
dance of  light,  and  a  regular  supply  of  m<ns- 
ture— conditions  weU  known  as  essential  to 
a  healthy  luzuriousness  of  the  strawberrj. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  whmtever 
tends  to  check  that  luxuriance  has  a  tea- 
dency  to  produce  the  pistillate  fonn.  Iii  the 
specimens  before  vou,  one  very  weak  Dpoos 
over  watering  and  deficient  drainage,  is  m 
pistillate ;  another,  a  very  weak  plant  and 
forced  rapidly,  has  the  anthers,  very  nearif 
abortive ;  while  the  other  plants,  which  have 
been  in  the  forcing  house  since  the  middle 
of  January,  and  in  circumstances  every  way 
fav<M^ble  to  their  healthy  development,  are 
aa  perfect  as  possible. 

*'  Last  season  a  number  of  plants,  started 
in  a  temperature  of  65^,  and  ripened  in  one 
of  75  to  60^  produced  an  pistiUates.  Twelve 
runners  from  these  plants  were  selected* 
potted  in  small  pots,  and  ultimately  treated 
as  other  plants  for  forcing.  Seven  of  the 
strongest  of  these  produced  staminate  flow- 
ers and  the  other  five  pistillate,  like  their 
parent  plants.  Another  set  of  lOQ  pol8» 
last  season,  produced  all  pistillates.  A  sim- 
ilar set,  forced  easily  this  season,  produced 
all  but  the  weakest  plants,  peHeet.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  Aliee  Maade,  in 
many  collections,  is  correct,  and  it  has  beea 
suggested  that  the  growers  should  observe 
whether  their  plants  are  pistillates  or  stami* 
nates,  in  order  to  decide.  I  have  submi^ad 
the  above  observations  to  you,  hoping  they 
may  have  a  practical  bearing  on  uiat  quea- 
tion  by  showing  the  distinction  betweoi 
pistillates  and  staminates  to  be  worthless — 
cultivation  producing  either  the  one  or  the 
other." 


It  is  not  for  m  humble  individial  like 
friend  ''Duster,''  who  has  never  attemptod 
to  force  a  strawberry  in  his  life,  although  ha 
has  had  ooamderable  opportunity  of 
ing  the  effects  of  fordag  plants  into  lil< 
at  an  unnatural  season,  and  by  artificial 
flwana— it  is  aot^  I  usffiwsomMg  to 
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the  liato  against  the  best  gairdenen  of  the 
age  and  the  first  writers,  including  the  pro- 
found Dr.  Lindley  himself,  who  have  pre- 
riously  united  in  the  assertion  that  these 
changes  may  occur  and  are  the  result  of 
forcing;  but  when  we  see  these  rery  men, 
and  among  them  the  originator  of  the  yar- 
iety  in  question,  himself  battling  the  wall 
for  years,  against  the  theory  of  a  "  back- 
woodsman," on  the  result  of  simple  observa- 
tion, and  after  occupying  dubious  and  differ- 
ent ground,  finally  adopting  our  views  with 
the  admission  that  they  had  been  deceived 
by  the  intrusion  of  runners  from  male  plants, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  correctness 
even  of  Mr.  Meehan's  varieties.  He,  it  must 
be  recollected,  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  private  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  varied  duties  and  respon- 
aibilities  of  the  entire  place,  including  the 
lawn,  the  lake,  the  forest,  the  parterre, 
besides  the  ceaseless  care  of  conservatory, 
green-house,  hot-house,  vineries,  fndt-houses 
and  forcing-pits,  with  aU  their  adjuncts.  Of 
eourse  he  must  have  his  aids ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  he  can  pay  personal  attention* 
to  every  strawberry  pot,  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  with  his  many  duties  and 
objects  of  study,  he  may  not  le  so  thor- 
cmghly  fimuliar  with  the  slight  differences, 
and^marks  of  varieties  as  one  who  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  culture  and  study^of 
this  fruit.  In  this  way  I  should  imagme 
his  varieties  have  become  intermingled. 

Taking  this  distant  view  of  the  subject,  1 
should  draw  a  very  different  conclusion  from 
that  of  Mr.  Meehan,  that  "  the  distinction 


soiled  and  often  tattered  garment.  He  should 
_ be  a  noble  specimen  of  benevolent  kindness 

between  pistUlates  aiid  rtaminates  is  irorth-t*^*^  ^,  rt^*?!;  Z*  T^  *'*  ^i  S' 


less— cultivation  producing  either  the  one  or 
the  other,'*  but  on  the  contrary  my  inference 
would  be  that  his  Alice  Maude  is  similar  to 
one  we  have  had  under  that  name,  which 
bears  staminate  flowers,  and  whose  leaves  so 
moch  resemble  those  of  Hovey's  Seedling 


as  to  require  an  accurate  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Peabody,  of  southern 
strawberry  notoriety,  and  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  fruit  for  eight  months^ 
in  the  year,  is  a  firm  advocate  of  the  pistil- 
late theory,  and  believes  that  "  the  runners 
always  produce  the  like  of  the  parent  stock, 
no  matter  by  what  kinds  surrounded.''  Mr. 
Huntsman,  a  very  intelligent  observer  in 
Long  Island,  and  many  others  of  the  most 
intelligent  cultivators  have  adopted  the  same 
views. 

I  had  hoped  this  vexed  strawberry  ques- 
tion had  long  since  been  put  to  rest,  at  least 
among  the  practical  men  of  the  age. 

Duster. 

Flowers  for  the  Faimen. 

Should  the  farmer  cultivate  flowers  ?  Most 
certamly:  why  not?  He  toils  to  combine 
from  the  generous  8<»1  and  lucid  atmosphere, 
the  elementary  principles,  by  whose  union 
he  may,  in  harvest  time,  gamer  for  you  the 
finest  wheat,  the  savory  herb,  or  temptingly 
delicious  fruit.  He  studies  to  rear  for  your 
profit  and  fancy  the  productive  cow,  the  sym- 
metrical ox,  and  the  noble  steed.  He  clothes 
your  landscape  with  its  verdant  velvet  green, 
and  refreshes  you  with  his  ornamental 
shades;  and  why  should  not  his  heart  be 
softened,  and  his  sun-burnt  brow  be  wreath- 
ed with  conscious  manliness  and  expressive 
joy,  by  the  beautiful  flower  which  sprinffs 
up  as  if  to  kiss  his  toiling  hand,  for  kindly 
care  and  aid  to  give  it  place  and  food. 

The  farmer  may  have  his  flowers,  and  he 
ought  to  have  them.  He  should  not  be  that 
rough,  forbidding,  cheerless  object,  he  may 
sometimes  seem  to  indicate,  beneath  his  dust- 


when  he  takes  his  proper  rank  in  society. 
His  caUiDg  tends  to  the  development  of  eaek 
a  character. 

Do  you  say  he  has  no  time  to  cultivate 
flowers  ?  Let  him  try.  The  very  effort  to 
mature  a  beautiful  though  transient  flower 
win,  doubtless,  have  impressed  a  practical 
lesson  of  great  utility  upon  hia  mmd.    If  he 
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can  ruse  a  delicate  flpwer,  he  can  raise  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  a  delicious  pear.  His 
skill  acquired  in  perfecting  the  flower,  will 
be  capital  secured  to  aid  him  in  the  product 
of  the  grain  or  the  fruit.  But  better  still,  he 
is  morally  benefited.  His  love  of  the  soft 
and  beautiful  is  stren^rthened,  he  is  more 
susceptible  of  kindly  ^elings  and  cheerful 
contentment.  Thus  he  is  elevated,  polished, 
and  society  is  blessed  in  his  improvement. 

Do  the  savage  or  barbarous  tribes  culti- 
yate  flowers?  The  half-civilized  may  at- 
tempt  it,  but  it  is  the  enlightened  and  Uhris- 
tianized  nation  that  perfects  their  beauty.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  their  happy  social  influ- 
ence, cultivated  flowers  and  cultivated  music 
are  twin  sisters. 

We  speak  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion. A  few  years  since,  we  visited  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  when  its  flowers  were  in 
their  freshest  bloom.  We  felt  their  power 
upon  all  our  moral  nature.  We  resolved 
that  our  humble  home  should  have  its  flow- 
ers. Our  efforts  have  been  more  than  re- 
paid in  the  results  of  our  labor.  The  de- 
ughtful  patch  of  flowers  I  What  a  harvest 
of  smiling  joys.  How  oft  the  passer  by  has 
shown  by  his  cheerful  looks  nis  interested 
approval.  So,  too,  at  the  close  of  day,  when 
weary  with  toil  and  worn  with  care,  we 
have  bent  our  steps  homeward,  how  have 
their  delicate  and  varied  charms  revived  our 
drooping  spirits  and  dissipated  half  the  gath- 
ering pains  that  were  setUing  down  upon  our 
languid  frame. 

Let  none  imagine  that  flowers  are  super- 
fluous. They  certainly  are  not.  Who  made 
them,  and  arrayed  them  so  superior  to  "  Sol- 
omon m  all  his  glory?"  Our  wise  and  be- 
neyolent  Creator. — We  wish  you  many  a 
beautiful  "bouquet"  the  coming  season. 
—Granite  Farmer.  W.  D.  L. 


Oreen-housa  Bponging. 

Vkrt  few  persons  appear  to  know  the 
yalue  of  sponge  in  a  men-house — I  mean 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  leayes  of  all 
those  plants  with  leaves  broad  enough  to 
admit  of  it.  I  took  the  hint  five  years  ago 
from  a  neighbor,  the  most  successful  plant- 
grower  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know. 
Bis  plants  were  always  so  especially  fresh 
and  healthy  that  I  was  for  a  long  time  pu2- 
akd  to  understand  his  secret ;  and  he  always 


declared  he  had  no  secret.  But  early  ons 
morning,  I  caught  him  with  a  pail  of  eleaa 
water,  slightly  warm,  by  his  side,  sponginff 
the  leayes  of  all  his  choice » plants.  I  said 
to  myself,  **  I  have  it."  I  did  more,  I  went 
home  and  practiced  it.  My  plania  toon 
showed,  by  aspect,  that  I  was  not  wraig  in 
believing  it  to  be  the  real  secret  of  my  neigh- 
bor's success. — Bartieuliuriet 


Fortunft'a  Double  Tallow,  or  Wang-Jang-vi 


Wb  take  the  following  from  the  Florind" 
tural  Cabinet,  in  which  is  given  a  colored 
engraving  of  a  groupof  three  of  the  Doa- 
ble Yellow  Hoses.  The  largest,  apparently 
in  full  bloom,  is  three  and  a  haJf  inches  m 
diameter,  and  is  full  of  well  deyeloped  and 
showy  petals.  The  leaves  of  the  bush  plant 
are  small,  only  about  an  inch  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide.  We  hope  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  the  public  will  enable  ns  to  get 
up  similar  colored  engravings  to  ornament 
our  journals,  and  give  them  an  accurate  idea 
at  once  of  whatever  is  new  and  beantifuL 

The  Horticultural  Society  sent  Mr.  For- 
tune to  China  to  collect  plants,  and  along 
with  other  yaluable  ones  he  forwarded  to 
the  Society's  garden,  in  1845,  was  the  high- 
ly ornamental  Climbing  Rose.  From  ihit 
remarks  that  he  communicated  abont  Uw 
Rose,  great  expectations  were  entertained  of 
its  beauty,  etc.  Its  subsequent  culture, 
however,  in  our  own  country,  in  ynrious 
places,  proyed  very  different ;  but  few  bloe- 
soms  were  produced,  and  those  of  inferior 
size.  In  consequence  of  such  failures,  nha 
what  had  been  described  of  its  excellencies 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  a  considerable  prejudice 
against  the  Rose  has  arisen.  This  has  re- 
sulted^ however,  from  the  improper  treat- 
ment which  has  been  pursued  with  the  plant 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  treatment 
in  pruning  the  Banksian  Roses,  is  yery  di^ 
ferent  to  that  applied  to  the  general  rosea  of 
our  gardens ;  the  former  requires  a  summer 
dressing  and  pruning,  but  the  latter  require 
it  in  winter.  Fortune's  TeUow  Rose  must 
be  treated  similar  to  the  Banksian,  bat  the 
treatment  usually  given  to  the  other  class  of 
roses  mentioned  had  been  pursued  with  it; 
hence  the  failure  and  disappoiotment  result- 
ing. The  Banksian  Rose  does  not  produee 
its  flowers  on  the  wood  of  the  present  year's 
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growth,  as  other  roses  do,  bat  on  the  wood 
of  the  preyions  year ;  therefore  the  great 
object  mast  be  to  obtain  strong  well-ripened 
wood  of  this  season  to  supply  the  bloom  of 
next  year.  The  prinoipal  attention  to  effect 
this  is  to  treat  the  rose  rery  similar  to  what 
is  practiced  with  the  peach-tree,  as  it  re- 
sards  its  summer  regulation  of  new  shoots, 
by  thinning  away  the  superfluous  shoots, 
retaining  only  those  which  hare  bloom  upon 
them,  and  a  due  proportion  being  left  for 
the  following  year's  bloom.  Toward  the 
end  of  April  hand-dress  the  rose-tree,  when 
the  shoots  will  be  about  four  inches  long. — 
Again,  in  July  or  early  part  of  August,  look 
over  the  rose,  and  stop  the  leads  by  cutting 
away  one-third  of  each ;  and  not  to  have 
the  plant  crowded,  cut  some  clean  away,  or 
8o  as  only  to  leave  about  three  inches  to 
form  spurs  of  bloom.  The  wood  now  left, 
being  kept  entirely  open,  will  have  a  proper 
ebance  of  ripening  by  the  end  of  summer. 
The  shoots  will  require  to  be  duly  secured 
to  the  wall  or  trellis.  If  this  attention  to  its 
pruning  in  summer  be  duly  observed,  it  re- 
quires no  other  pruning  during  winter,  and 
constant  and  profuse  bloom  may  be  secured 
every  year.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  for 
several  years  with  the  greatest  success,  the 
white  and  yellow  blooming  most  profusely. 

Now,  this  method  of  treatment  must  be 
pursued  with  the  rose  we  figure,  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances,  and,  as  we  saw 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Standish  and  No- 
ble, of  Bagshot,  during  the  past  summer, 
ffhere  plants  of  it  were  in  most  profuse 
bloom,  it  will  prove  to  be  ezceedinffly  beau- 
tiful and  ornamental.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
and  quite  hardy,  excellent  for  covering  a 
wall  or  trellis,  or  grows  as  a  pillar  rose. 

The  following  account  of  the  Bose  is  giv- 
en in  the  Jowrnoi  qf  the  fforiiculiural  Society, 
vol.  vi,  p.  62, 1851,  by  Dr.  Lindley :  **  Mr. 
Fortune  tells  us,  'The  Bose  you  inquire 
mbout  is  well  known  to  me,  and  was  discov- 
ered in  the  garden  of  a  rich  mandarin  at 
Ningpo.  It  completely  covered  an  old  wall 
in  the  sarden,  and  was  in  full  bloom  at  the 
time  of  my  visit;  masses  of  glowing  yel- 
lowish and  salmon  colored  flowers,  hung 
down  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  pro- 
duced a  most  striking  effect.  It  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  the  Wang-jang-ve,  or  Tel- 
low  Rose.  They  vary,  however,  a  good 
deal  in  color;  a  circumstance  which,  in  my 


opinion,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  and 
character  of  the  plant.  I  fancy  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  known  variety,  and 
certainly  different  from  any  China  kind.  It 
is  admirably  adapted  for  covering  walls; 
and  if  planted  in  rich  soil,  and  aUowed  to 
gro^  its  full  sise,  nothing  can  produce  a' 
finer  effect  in  our  gardens.'  " 

Had  Mr.  Fortune's  directions  as  to  its 
being  allowed  to  grow  without  having  its 
shoots  shortened  been  followed,  we  should 
have  had  his  fine  Rose  some  years  ago 
flourishing  as  it  now  does  at  Bagshot  with 
Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble.  To  see  it 
thus,  however,  we  must  be  content  to  wait 
till  "gentle  spring"  and  "refulgent  sum- 
mer" arrive. 


t» 


Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  niildnesB,  come. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dripping  cloud, 
While  music  wakee  around,  vailM  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plain  descend.** 


City  Oardena. 

Ah  enthusiastic  writer,  '*  Hordeola,"  has 
lately  given  the  readers  of  the  Nino  York 
Agrieultor  some  valuable  remarks  respecting 
city  gardens— ^a  province  which  might  be 
enameled  with  flowers,  but  which  is,  alas, 
too  often  a  staring  wilderness.  A  portion  of 
the  article  referred  to  is  gladly  transcribed, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  act  as  an  incentive 
to  the  occupants  of  city  grounds,  to  make 
renewed  exertions  in  their  behalf. 

The  original  paper  is  accompanied  with  a 
plat  of  the  proposed  subdivision  and  occu- 
pancy of  ^is  ground,  with  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  which  it  appears  to 
me,  is  attempting  entirely  too  much  for  our 
small  city  lots  ;  otherwise  his  directions  and 
suggestions  are  admirable.  In  my  own 
opinion,  especially  with  a  family  of  children 
and  a  weekly  laundry  on  hand,  the  best  pos- 
sible city  garden  within  the  narrow  and  high 
inclosures  by  which  they  are  unfortunately 
too  often  surrounded,  is  a  well  laid  pavement 
of  bricks.  Think  me  not  barbarous,  and  if 
you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine, endeavor  by  all  means  to  induce  a 
rose,  a  vine,  or  any  shrub  to  become  a  part^ 
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ner  of  your  confinement,  to  share  as  did  the 
lovely  "Picciola"  the  loneliness  of  the 
prisoner.  If  you  atill  have  hope,  and  are 
blessed  with  a  little  more  space,  assuredly 
provide  a  liarrow  border  around  the  inclo* 
sure,  where  even  old  Sol  may  cast  his  rays, 
be  it  but  for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  in  this  way 
you  may  hope  to  encourage  many  gentle 
beauties  of  the  spring  and  summer. 

No  matter  how  small  the  surface  be  which 
is  to  be  cultivated,  either  in  shrubs,  plants, 
or  grass,  bear  in  mind  especially  the  sub- 
joined direction  as  to  the  thorough  prepara- 
tion. 

One  of  the  betft  crops,  and  productive  of 
the  richest  returns  with  the  least  annoyance, 
is  a  central  grass  plat,  around  which  a  paved 
walk  will  enable  the  children  and  domestics 
to  pass  without  too  much  restraint. 

If  you  belong  to  the  happy  few  who  can 
control  more  space  and  sunshinCi  provide  a 
garden  by  all  means,  in  which  be  sure  to  re- 
serve a  comer  for  the  children  to  dig.  This 
contact  with  mother  earth  wUl  do  them  good. 
Here  they  may  plant  their  beans  today  and 
dig  them  up  tomorrow,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation.  It  must  be  recollected, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  thousands  who  live  in 
tall  houses  on  narrow  lots  in  our  crowded 
cities,  and  for  whom  I  again  urge  the  supe- 
riority of  window  gardens  and  a  dependence 
both  indoors  and  out,  upon  the  markets  for 
their  supplies  of  blooming  plants. 

AccordinfiT  to  Loudon,  Downing,  and  other 
authors  on  lanscape  gardening,  we  under- 
stand by  small  garaens,  those  of  from  one 
to  five  and  ten  acres  in  extent ;  but  the  one 
I  am  about  form,  dig  and  plant,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds so  many  rods,  being  only  about  twen- 
ty-five feet  by  sixty,  this  being  the  most  that 
can  be  spareid  for  garden  ground  out  of  a 
•o^mon  sixed  city  lot,  tweniy-five  by  one 
hundred. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  small  garden,  and 
for  that  reason  the  owner  ought  to  know 
how  to  lay  it  out  and  crop  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 


In  this  city  and  its  outskirts,  we  daily  see 
very  neat  and  respectable  homes  going  up. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  many  of  them, 
the  owners  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  but  the 
garden — ^where  is  it?  Alasl  '^eefao  an- 
swers,  where  V*  Come  with  mo  to  the  rear 
of  the  house  and  I  will  show  you  the  place 
where  the  proprietor  intended  it  to  be : — ay« 
here  it  is,  with  a  heap  of  eoal  ashes  in  one 
comer,  old  broken  crockery  ware,  com  eobs 
and  cabbage  leaves  in  ano&er ;  and  to  add 
effect  to  the  miniature  landscape,  a  lake  ib 
the  center,  in  the  shape  of  a  mud  hole, 
where  the  ducks  perform  their  ablutions  on 
rainy  days  and  the  children  sail  their  MpB. 
Here  also  is  the  leafless  stump  of  a  peach  or 
cherry  tree,  as  dead  as  the  lsii>el  attached  fe 
it;  and  which  were  bought  (tree  and  label,) 
cheap,  in  Fulton  Market  after  being  weD 
dried  and  seasoned  there  for  two  or  tJuee 
weeks.  Such  a  garden  as  this,  attaebed  to 
a  neat,  genteel  well  built  house,  ajqmua  as 
unsightly  and  incongruous  to  me  as  a  man 
clean  shaved,  wit&  a  new  suit  of  dotbes  on, 
but  with  the  crown  out  of  his  hat,  or  hie 
toes  through  his  boots. 

This  neglect  of  gard^is  origfaiates  firon 
two  or  more  causes,  such  as  the  following : 
want  of  taste,  lack  of  knowledge  bow  to 
form  a  garden,  time  and  means ;  very  fre- 
quently the  latter  is  the  principal  cause  of 
this  neglect,  as  the  last  cent  is  expended  on 
the  house  alone,  and  the  garden  baa  ta  lake 
its  chance.  How  different  the  tnate  and 
views  of  such  persons,  to  those  of  <me  of 
the  old  pastoral  poets,  Cowley  or  Sbenatonet 
(the  latter  I  beheve,}  who  said,  "  Give  me 
a  small  house  and  a  large  garden.'' 

But  to  the  point : — ^How  to  make  the  gar* 
den.  We  will  suppose  it  meloaed  wHb  a 
board  fence  six  feet  high,  the  gronnd  oot- 
ered,  or  partially  eovered  with  sod.  Where 
the  walks  are  to  be,  and  round  tbe  bouse, 
pare  the  sod  off  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
the  viidth  of  a  spade  or  more,  and  twelTe  or 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  cast  it  oat  of  year 
way,  not  to  rot,  but  to  keep  fresh  to  lay 
down  again  by  and  by  for  t£e  lady  of  the 
house  to  bleach  the  jiaen  on.  Now  com* 
menee  at  one  end  of  the  lot  and  d^  out  a 
trench,  two  feet  in  width  and  eifffateen  indMs 
deep,  or  more  if  the  soi]  is  ridi  and  deep ; 
remove  this  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden 
to  fill  up  with  when  you  eome  to  it.  Now 
dig  the  top  sod  or  soQ  and  threw  U  in  tta 
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bottom  ci  the  treneh^  and  brin^  the  bottom 
ami  to  the  top,  loosening  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  well,  and  picking  the  stones  out  and 
throwing  them  on  one  side  as  you  proceed. 
If  the  ground  is  uneren,  it  must  now  be 
leveled,  remoTing  some  from  the  eleyated 

i)art,  and  adding  it  to  the  other,  to  keep  at 
east  eighteen  inches  of  good  soil  all  through. 
But  before  any  further  pro^^ress  is  effected 
an  important  inquiry  must  be  made.  Does 
Hie  ground  require  draining  ?  If  it  does, 
now  is  the  proper  time  to  drain  it ;  as  it  will 
be  in  Tain  to  look  for  fine  crops  of  fruit, 
Tegetables  or  flowers,  on  a  sour,  wet,  reten- 
tire  soil.  This  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance both  to  house  and  garden,  therefore  it 
must  not  be  neglected,  as  it  can  be  done 
with  less  trouble  and  expense  before  the 
garden  is  made  than  afterward. 

The  draining,  trenching,  and  lereling  be- 
ix^  done,  the  next  pcnnt  in  order  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  walks ;  these  must  be  carried 
round  the  garden  three  feet  from  the  fence, 
and  be  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  one 
cross  walk  in  the  center  three  feet  wide. 
The  soil  must  be  duff  out  16  a  little  less  than 
the  proper  width  of  the  walks  and  to  the 
deptn  it  was  trenched,  and  scattered  over 
the  ground  on  each  side ;  all  the  stones  that 
were  thrown  aside  when  trenching  must  be 
collected  together  to  fill  up  with,  keeping 
the  large  <mes  at  the  bottom.  But  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  edge  these  walks  with  box,  it  must 
be  done  before  the  walks  can  be  finished. 
There  will  be  about  three  hundred  feet  al- 
together to  be  planted  with  box  or  other 
ed^ng,  requiring  about  thirty-three  yards, 
which  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  nurseries  for 
twenty-fiye  cents  per  yard.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  I  woiud  remark  that  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  would  be  to  engage 
a  man  to  trench  the  ground,  make  tBe  walks 
and  plant  the  boxwood,  who  understands  It. 
By  paying  a  competent  person  only  fifty 
cents  per  day  more  than  you  would  a  labor- 
er, you  would  have  your  work  done  proper- 
ly and  in  half  the  time. 

The  planting  of  the  box  edginff  being  com- 
pleted, the  walks  can  now  be  finished. 
Oover  the  large  stones  with  smaller  ones, 
and  over  that  coal-ashes  or  coarse  gravel, 
finishing  off  with  fine  sharp  gravel  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  box,  beatniff  it 
firmly  down  with  a  rammer  or  the  ba^  of 
thaspada. 


Foralng  the  Tomato. 

Amoso  the  catalogue  of  vegetables  that 
may  be  had  during  winter,  allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  uiat  desirable  edible,  the 
Ibmaio.  This  essential  may  be  famished 
fresh  the  whole  year  round  if  desired ;  and 
it  appears  feasible  that  it  might  be  made  to 
pay  by  the  market  gardener,  as  no  doubt  a 
good  price  would  oe  realized  during  the 
time  they  are  not  to  be  had  out  of  doo^.  So 
far  as  I  have  proved,  which  is.  from  the  ex- 
perience of  two  years'  successful  cultivation 
of  it  under  glass,  there  is  no  similar  vegeta« 
ble  more  easy  to  manage.  If  the  following 
remarks  are  of  use,  they  are  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

In  the  firstplace,  solar  influence  is  a  main 
requisite.  Without  this  the  plants  do  not 
elaborate  the  sap,  so  as  to  proauce  blossoms 
sufficiently  strong  to  set  the  fruit ;  conse- 
quently, a  free  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  is 
absolutely  required.  A  low,  close,  and 
light  pit  is  perhaps  the  best  structure  Uiat 
can  be  had,  which  might  be  applied  to  many 
other  useful  purposes,  as  propagating,  grow- 
ing flowers,  etc.  A  close  vinery,  not  at 
work  at  the  season  when  wanted  for  this 
purpose,  would  answer  quite  as  well ;  and 
as  tne  tomato  would  not  require  a  greater 
temperature  during  the  night  than  65  de- 
grees, there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  accom- 
modating the  ^ape-vines  during  their  burs- 
ting, after  which  the  tomatos  could  be  re- 
moved, if  found  to  be  troublesome.  On  the 
side  of  a  bank,  facing  the  south,  a  chei^ 
and  efficient  substitute  might  be  formed,  by 
leveling  down,  so  as  to  give  a  flat  base,  with 
c<Hnmon  garden  frame  Hghts,  reared  clcse 
together,  and  supported  by  rough  spars, 
fixed  sloping  from  the  upper  to  we  lower 
base,  and  a  common  flue  conducted  through 
from  end  to  end.  This  kind  might  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  market  gardener,  or  per- 
sons of  limited  means,  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
pay  {or  fuel,  attention,  etc.,  and  leave  a 
profit ;  for,  as  far  as  I  have  proved,  the  to- 
mato will  fruit  freely  under  glass,  if  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  following  is  the  practice  adopted  at 
this  place :  The  seed  is  sowed  about  the  be- 
ginmng  of  August,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough,  they  are  planted  out  singly, 
about  ihree  feet  apart,  in  a  bed  of  good,  but 
not  rich  earth,  two  feet  wide  by  (me  foot 
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deep,  and  placed  along  side  the  inside  front 
of  the  house,  the  upper  surface  being  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  gkss,  and  a  drain- 
age of  rough  stones  laid  underneath  the 
Whole.  The  sashes  are  left  off  until  cold 
nights  begin  to  occur.  As  the  plants  pro- 
gress in  growth,  the  weakest  branches  are 
thinned  out,  the  best  tied  up  under  the  roof, 
and  about  eight  inches  from  it,  in  a  similar 
manner  but  not  with  the  same  regularity  as 
is  usual  with  the  grape-vine. 

There  are,  from  time  to  time,  more 
branches  produced  than  are  necessary, 
which  would  cause  too  much  shade.  The 
weakest  should  be  removed  occasionally,  and 
likewise  any  decaying  foliage.  As  the  blos- 
soms continue  to  expand,  a  little  assistance 
fe  useful  in  helping  impregnation,  which 
may  be  done  by  givmg  a  sudden  but  light 
jerk  to  the  branches  ;  this  will  burst  the  an- 
thers, and  liberate  the  fertilizing  pollen.  At 
all  favorable  opportunities,  admit  air  from 
above,  but  avoia  cold  currents,  which  pro- 
duce the  growth  of  a  black  fungus,  that,  if 
not  checked,  will  as  speedily  cover  the  leaves 
as  the  mildew  doea  tnose  of  the  grape-vine. 
If  such  should  make  an  attack,  a  little  more 
fire  heat,  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphur 
sprinkled  on  the  coolest  end  of  the  flue, 
where  it  will  not  ignite,  will  soon  put  the 
pest  to  rout.  65  degrees  is  a  suitable  tem- 
perature through  the  night,  and  with  sun« 
light  from  76  to  86  degrees,  always  remem- 
bering to  admit  air  when  favorable,  but 
avoid  biting  winds.  The  bed  will  occasion- 
ally require  a  supply  of  water,  and  the  at- 
mosphere should  be  kept  somewhat  damp, 
but  by  no  means  saturated.  Syringing  over- 
head has  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of  the  mildew,  and  ought  not  to  be  done  un- 
less in  continued  dry  and  sunny  weather, 
which  does  not  often  occur  in  the  winter 
time. 

I  have  never  yet  been  troubled  with  insects 
in  forcing  on  this  plan ;  but  if  the  red  spi- 
der should  make  its  appearance,  the  sulphur 
applied  as  above  will  stop  it.  Fumifirating 
widi  tobacco  well,  has  destroyed  the  Aphis, 
or  green  fly,  and  an  occasional  syringing 
with  a  weak  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  win 
dispute  the  interference  of  any  other  kinds, 
which,  by  the  way,  there  is  no  occasion  for, 
.until  the  enemy  makes  its  appearance.  The 
above  treatment  has  so  far  succeeded  with 
«ie,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so  with  oUiers,  if 


I  tried.  Ko  plant  requires  less  skill  in  forcings 
and  none  will  give  greater  satiBfaction» 
where  fresh  and  deUcate  vegetables  during 
the  winter  are  valued. 

Wm.  Chori^toh, 

Gardener  to  J.  C.  Gieen,  Eeq.,  N.  Brighton,  Staten  XaL 

— Ntw  York  AgrieuUor. 


Gtonend  PrincipleB  of  Forcing. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  unacquain- 
ted with  forcing  matters,  to  think  of  taking 
at  one  swoop*  vines,  peaches,  and  other 
forcing  fruits,  and  dealing  out  advice  appli- 
cable to  them  all.  Tet  a  little  p^eneralulng 
is  not  amiss  now  and  then,  for  it  will  assist 
the  novice  in  so  grouping  his  matters  as  to 
economize  in  regard  of  both  fuel  and  labor, 
as  well  as  to  fix  in  his  mind,  in  distinct  char- 
acters, the  necessity  of  observing  certam 
laws,  which  at  all  times  affect  the  well  being 
of  fruits  under  the  forcing  proeess. 

Now,  the  great  principles  which,  under 
trifling  modifications,  concern  all  forcing,  are 
the  following : — ^Light,  Heat,  Atmospheric 
Moisture,  andYentiktimi.  These  are  placed 
ptu^osely  in  a  just  sequence,  according  to 
our  ideas ;  for  a  due  amount  of  light  justi- 
fies the  application  of  heat  in  the  forcing 
sense  of  that  term ;  this  done,  a  necessity 
arises  for  a  given  amount  of  atmospherie 
moisture ;  and  as  this  kind  of  artificial  ex- 
citement continues,  a  8%ht  contamination  or 
vitiation  of  the  inclosed  air  of  the  forcing- 
house  takes  place  ;  hence  the  necessity  m 
ventilation,  which,  in  tiie  main,  may  be 
said  to  be  caused  by  heat,  and  this  brings 
all  the  rest  into  action.  This  is  manif(»t 
from  the  fact  that  cold  frames,  or  pits,  in 
winter,  if  dry,  may  remain  closed  for  days 
without  injury. 

JUgMt  then,  would  >pp«Ar  to  be  the  chief 
mover  of  the  whole  afnur,  as  concerns  the 
forcing  gardener ;  and  we  will  point  to  its 
bearing  m  practice.  To  light  it  is  we  owe» 
in  the  main,  the  necessary  solidificatbn,  <Mr 
ripening,  of  the  parts  of  our  plants  or  trees ; 
in  other  words,  ute  maturing  of  their  etme- 
ture ;  also,  the  digestion  of  the  sap  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  coloring  matter  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  light,  as  witness  the  pro- 
cess of  blanchbg,  which  takes  place  in  our 
sea-kale,  mushrooms,  asparagus,  etc.,  when 
purposely  deprived  of  light  If  this,  then, 
be  tbe  prime  moving  power  of  the  forcer's 
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machinery,  how  essential  it  is  that  the  gar- 
dening student's  mind  should  be  duly  im- 
pressed with  its  importance  in  the  very  out- 
set of  his  practice.  It  may  here  very  natu- 
rally be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  practical- 
ly, since  we  can  not  make  light  ?  True 
enough,  indeed,  or  man  would  soon  disturb 
the  order  of  the  seasons.  But  some  things 
the  forcer  can  do:  ia  the  first  place,  secure 
clean  glass  to  his  structures ;  in  the  second, 
objects  requiring  a  great  amount  of  light 
placed  yery  near  the  glass ;  and  thirdly,  a 
negatiye  bearing  of  the  subject — he  can  re- 
duce the  stimidus  of  heat  in  the  compara* 
tiye  absence  of  light.  Added  to  this,  he  can, 
by  training  and  thinning  processes,  so  ar- 
range that  the  leaves  retamed  may  receive 
the  full  influence  of  the  light. 

And  now  for  Beat :  for  without  this,  in  a 
certain  ratio,  all  the  light  imaginable  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  degree ;  we 
speak  of  it  here  in  reference  to  its  power  of 
exciting  vegetation ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  it  must,  in  the  main,  be  above  the 
fireezing  point,  even  with  respect  to  plants 
tram  our  coldest  mountains.  As  to  the 
forcing  gardener's  subjects,  there  are  few 
that  will  be  excited  by  warmth  in  any  very 
sensible  degree,  until  the  thermometer  has 
attained  the  point  known  as  "temperate," 
or  66^.  However,  the  application  and  in- 
crease of  heat  practically  requires  much 
consideralion.  To  theorize  on  heat  is  not 
enough ;  a  man  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  habits  of  his  subject  in  their 
native  conditions ;  this,  added  to  a  scientific 
consideration  of  the  properties  of  heat,  con- 
stitutes any  man  a  first-rate  forcer,  provided 
be  has  the  proper  means  to  carry  out  his 
riews.  This  be  the  maxim,  then,  with  young 
forcers :  in  no  case  use  extra  appliimces  of 
heat  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  light.  As 
for  night  heats  in  our  forcing  houses,  we  are 
persuaded  that  a  diminidbed  amount,  gener- 
ally speaking,  would  be  beneficial. 

Orchids  are  said  to  be  tender  things.  We 
have  a  house  containing  both  eastern  and 
western  genera,  the  temperature  by  night  of 
which,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  has  not  av- 
eraged above  60^,  and  yet  the  plants  look 
hearty,  or  rather  robust.  But  they  have  had 
a  roof-covering  nightiy,  and  thus  very  slow 
firing  sufficed.  This  question  of  roof-cover- 
ing has  a  kindred  bearing  on  this  portion  of 


our  remarks ;  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
time  will. arrive  when  they  will,  on  all  sides, 
be  deemed  a  necessary  appendage  of  fflased 
structures  ;  indeed,  their  utility  is  already 
recognised  by  most  of  our  first-rate  garden- 
ers, and  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to 
provide  a  material  of  general  application. 

Atmospheric  Moisture  is  our  next  consid- 
eration ;  and  the  very  mention  of  this  brings 
to  our  mind  the  mummy  plants  of  our  child- 
hood, when  crowded  shelves  of  half-dried 
specimen  plants  might  be  seen  in  first-rate 
establishments,  the  red  spider,  mealy  bug, 
etc.,  rejoicmg  in  a  congenial  element,  and^ 
doubUess,  marveling  to  find  that  though  for- 
eigners, far  from  their  native  home,  man 
should  provide  with  kind  sympathy  for 
their  sustenance  and  preservation.  In  those 
fine  old  days  there  were  none  of  your  gim* 
crack  dished  tiles,  flanged-pipes,  and  evap- 
orating-pans ;  these  are  all  innovations ; 
floors  were  white,  walls  were  dry,  and  not  a 
dew-drop  or  a  pearly  spangle  to  be  seen  1— «• 
The  hot-house  would  have  made  a  capital 
bedroom ;  however,  the  spiders  and  the 
bugs  have  the  worst  of  it  now,  scarcely  a 
soiQ  can  be  found  to  patronise  them. 

Joking  aside,  these  were  serious  matters  ; 
humanity  is  a  fine  thing,  and  so  is  sympa- 
thy ;  but  in  these  days  it  begins  at  home.— • 
How  they  managed  m  those  days  to  please 
the  cook  and  the  table-decker,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  imagine.  But  how  altered  I— 
Now,  where  b  the  hot-house  of  any  repute 
that  has  a  heating  apparatus  without  a  pro- 
vision for  atmospheric  moisture  ?  To  come, 
however,  to  principles — ^without  the  due 
amount  of  this  necessarji  element,  the  tax 
on  the  foliage  of  plants  in  the  form  of  per- 
spiration, is  too  great  at  times  to  enable  the 
plant,  or  tree,  to  present  that  degree  of  vig- 
or which  is  at  once  the  testimony  of  robust 
health,  and  the  precursor  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers. 

If  any  one  can  not  comprehend  thist 
let  him  read  of  the  parched  wilds  of  Africa ; 
or,  indeed,  come  nearer  home,  and  inquire 
why  Britain  boasts  so  of  her  green  fields  and 
lawns,  as  compared  with  some  of  her  conti- 
nental neighbors.  A  too  high  degree  of 
evaporation,  without  a  corresponding  degree 
of  absorption  by  the  foliage,  necessarily 
tends  to  that  condition,  which  may  be  term- 
ed, in  a  mild  way,  leanness ;  and,  however 
it  happen,  it  is  the  very  condition  to  prepare 
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for  the  yarious  insects  which  are  the  pests 
of  TegetaticHd,  whether  fruits  or  flowers. 

Every  structure,  therefore,  of  whatever 
character,  appointed  to  gardening  matters, 
should  possess  a  special  arrangement  for  the 
production  of  atmospheric  moisture:  we 
would  scarcely  except  our  succulent  tribes. 
Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  tiiat  we 
would  have  our  readers  forever  tampering 
with  damp  atmospheres;  while  we  thus 
write,  we  must  deprecate  any  rule  without  a 
principle.  Even  with  the  orchideous  tribes, 
which  revel  in  a  warm  and  moist  air,  there 
are  periods  when  even  an  almost  dry  atmos- 
phere is  benefiicial  for  a  few  hours. 

After  all  this  sifting  of  principles,  let  us 
take  a  little  fresh  air ;  I^  us  think  about 
ffentUation — that  principle  so  averse  to  what 
the  gardener  tenns  "  drawing ;"  for  a  drawn 
or  over-lengthened  plant  is  a  sure  evidence 
of  mismanagement — of  a  debilitated  consti- 
tution. 

We  remember  well  the  time  when  men  of 
scientific  attainments  fancied  that  practical 
men  were  altogether  wrong  about  this  giv- 
ing of  air,  ventilation,  or  whatever  else  folks 
call  it.  But  Uiey  were  wrong ;  Che  practi- 
cal men  had,  no  doubt,  been  occasionally 
guilty  of  a  sortof  mannerism ;  but  from  this 
even,  what  class  of  society  is  totally  exempt  7 
It  assuredly  is  not  worth  while  to  open  the 
sashes  of  a  green-house  to  a  tempest,  or  to 
what  country  folks  call  a  thin  wind ;  but 
these  are  merely  extravagancies.  We  say, 
endeavor  to  obtsin  a  circulation  in  the  con- 
finded,  and  by  consequence,  stagnant  air  of 
TOur  garden  structures ;  if  you  muH  err,  let 
it  be  on  the  right^de  of  nature.  The  great 
and  marvelous  world  which  we  at  present 
inhabit,  has,  thanks  to  God,  neither  roof  nor 
sides  like  a  hot-house ;  and  though  the  poor, 
untaught  heathen  may  fancy  a  boundary  in 
ike  ethereal  blue  overhead,  we  are  sure  that 
such  bears  the  stamp  of  infinity. 

After  all  this,  let  us  caution  our  readers 
against  the  abuse  of  this  principle.  Giving 
air,  and  giving  artificial  heat,  ture  each  mat- 
ters to  he  continually  modified  by  existing 
rireumstances ;  and  such  things  make  the 
life  of  the  gardener  one  of  continual  watch- 
fitlness.  It  has  been  said  that  you  can  tell 
a  gardener-— a  genuine  '*  early  York  "—a 
mile  off;  so  be  it ;  so  you  can  a  ship  cap-> 
tain,  a  lawyer,  a  chimney-sweep,  and  some 
other  grades  of  society. 


Qnr  early  cucumber  man  would,  if  he 
grow  little  else,  doubtiesa  speedily  condemn 
us  as  horticultural  latitudinaiians.  What  1 
he  may  say,  let  a  north-easter  blow  on  the 
first  ridged  plants  in  the  end  of  February  ? 
We  say  no,  by  no  means ;  we  are  aware 
that  such  a  free  advocacy  of  ventilation  mar 
indeed  subject  us  to  a  litde  prejudice.  This 
should  not  be. 

To  sum  up  the  matter ;  light,  heat»  at- 
mospheric moisture,  md  ventihUkm,  are  all 
powerful  means  to  «ther  good  or  bad  ends 
m  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  If  he  make 
an  indiscreet  use  of  them,  that  is,  uses  them 
irrespective  of  outward  conditionB,  the  Oanlt 
is  not  ours.  Here  is  the  Scy]]a»  there  Qiar 
rybdis;  pray  do  not  run  your  vess^  agmnst 
either. — £.  £rrinffian,  in  CaUage  Gardemr. 


Fotatoa  Beed  aiid  flenflHngB 
Db.  Wabdxb: — ^Thanks  to  you,  nr,  fer 
the  kind  and  favorable  notice  you  hare  taken 
of  my  poor  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  the 
potato.  Should  time  and  a  more  extended 
and  varied  set  of  experiments  dispiove 
that  portion  of  my  theory  to  whi(^  you  take 
exception,  I  hope  I  shall  htfve  the  humility 
to  acknowledge  it.  Our  business  ia  to  «a« 
terpret  nature,  and  not  to  make  laws  for  her. 
This  interpretation  is  not  the  work  of  one, 
but  of  all ;  and  of  all  time.  "  TruOi  is  the 
daughter  of  time,"  says  a  German  author. 

I  send  you  herewith,  some  seeds  of  the 
potato,  (see  No.  4  of  my  advertisement) 
The  white  paper  has  one  thousand  seeds 
borne  by  one  of  my  best  sorts  of  1849»  and 
produces  tubers  represented  by  one  of  the 
families  of  the  seedlings  of  1852. 

The  four  r^  papers,  each  having  one 
hundred  seeds,  are  from  that  incomparable 
variety,  the  Bough  Purple  Chili.  Aocoid- 
ing  to  the  experience  of  last  year,  the  white 
paper  will  produce  two  hundred  and  fifty 
plants,  and  the  red  ones  about  three  hund- 
red  and  fifty,  as  almost  every  seed  of  it 
seemed  to  vegetate.  Should  you,  or  soom 
land  friend  of  yours,  takechai^  of  this  seed 
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you  would  not,  probaUy,  need  to  sare  it  in 
«  hotbed.  Mark  carefully  what  I  say,  in 
my  printed  directions,  about  protecting  the 
young  plants  from  ihe  hot  sun.  As  your 
climate  is  hotter  than  tUs,  I  would  suggest 
the  wisdom,  probably,  of  finding  a  position 
ibr  the  plants,  (which  you  will  need  to 
transfer  from  the  beds  about  the  first  of 
June,)  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  Should 
you  not  be  able  to  take  dare  of  all  these 
seeds,  I  hope  you  will,  at  least  of  the  red 
papers.  The  rarieties  produced  horn  them 
are  not  of  as  fine  aAopct  nor  isrtemal  color, 
but  in  Jlesh  and  hardmeit  are  superior. 
When  I  dug  my  seedlings  last  fall,  I  saved, 
(ace<»ding  to  my  seventh  printed  rule,) 
962  varieties  out  of  1450  plants,  from  the 
^hite  papers,  and  454  varieties  out  of  788 
plants  from  the  seed  in  the  red  paper.  Many 
rejected  sorts  of  the  last  were  large,  hardy 
and  elegant  in  flesh,  and  were  rejected  sim- 
ply on  account  of  bad  shapes. 

I  have  sent  papers  of  these  various  seeds 
to  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  all 
the  Northern  states  except  Indiana,  Iowa 
and  New  Hampshire.  I,  at  the  same  time, 
made  offers  to  them  of  small  parcels  of 
tubers  for  trial.  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  re- 
plied,  and  have  been  supplied.  Others  will 
{HTobably  also  respond  favorably. 

This  is  quite  an  enterprise  for  one  so  feeUe 
in  health  and  poor  in  purse,  and  should  my 
theories  and  remedies  fail,  I  shall  fall  pretty 
flat.  But  I  hope  to  benefit  my  country. 
The  varieties  raised  from  my  seeds  will,  it 
is  probable,  fit  the  several  climates  better 
than  the  tubers  which  I  send. 

Perhaps  I  should  ask  pardon,  for  occupy- 
ing your  time  so  much  with  another's  mat- 
ters ;  and  yet,  peihaps,  you  will  feel  some 
little  interest  in  it.  Wishing  you  much  sue- 
eess  in  your  editorial  enterprise,  yours,  etc,, 

QaAOMen  B.  Ooodbiob. 


P.S.  I  have  just  weighed  twelve  tubers, 
seedlings  of  1852,  derived  frcm  seeds  like 
those  in  the  white  paper.  '  They  were  taken 
from  the  top  of  a  cask,  and  almost  at  a  ven- 
ture. The  weight  was  almost  5^  pounds, 
or  7  ounces  each. 

Utica,  April  2,  1853. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  frunished  me  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  cultivating  them.  His  ex- 
tended experience  entitles  him  to  confidence 
from  all  who  are  wiUmg  to  unite  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

1.  Soak  the  seeds  in  lukewarm  water  six 
or  eight  hours,  then  mix  them  with  sand  or 
fine  earth  to  give  them  body,  so  that  they 
may  be  sown  thinly  and  evenly.  Sow  in  as 
clean  ground  as  possible,  or  you  will  lose 
them  in  weeding.  Cover  lightly  and  press 
the  earth  upon  the  seeds,  marking  the  exact 
place  of  the  rows  very  accurately.  Potato 
seed,  if  well  saved,  b  very  sure,  bnt  slow 
in  sprouting.  They  will  be  fit  to  weed,  the 
first  time,  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Sow 
different  sorts  separately.  Oive  the  whole 
ground  of  your  bed  to  them. 

2.  Sow,  in  central  New  York,  the  middle 
of  April ;  but  earlier  further  sonth.  Trans- 
plant in  six  weeks.  The  plants  are  as  hardy 
as  tomatos,  and  may  be  transplanted  simi- 
lariy,  taking  earth  up  with  them,  when  you 
can,  and  having  first  hardened  them  to  the 
air  before  removal.  Shield  them  from  the 
hot  sun  with  any  large  leaves  or  shingles, 
until  they  get  rooted.  Transplant  into  a  fair 
%oil,  but  not  a  rich  one,  as  moderate  growth 
is  stronger  than  a  rapid  one.  Use  a  hand- 
fvl  of  rich  compost  about  the  young  plant  to 
give  it  a  start. 

3.  If  sown  in  central  New  York,  use  a 
moderate  hotbed,  or  sow  as  late  as  May 
10th  in  a  cold  bed  under  glass.  Farther 
south,  sow  out  of  doors  as  you  would  cab- 
bage. If  you  sow  under  glass,  be  sure  to 
shade  from  the  hot  sub«  in  the  middle  of 
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the  day.  Do  this  with  straw  sprinkled 
lightly  oyer  the  glass,  or  with  narrow  boards. 
Begin  before  the  seeds  are  up,  and  contLnne 
as  long  as  they  are  in  close  beds.  Out  of 
doors  this  is  not  usually  needful.  Few 
plants  suffer  so  much  from  hot  sun  as  young 
potatos. 

4.  In  transplanting,  prepare  your  ground 
by  deep  plowing.  Lay  off  your  furrows 
three  feet  apart.  If  possible  run  a  smaU 
subsoil  plow  through  the  bottom  of  your 
furrow,  to  give  depth  to  your  cidture.  Place 
your  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and 
but  one  plant  in  a  place.  Do  not  use  poor 
plants  if  you  have  a  tolerable  supply.  Set 
your  plants  a  little  deeper  than  they  grew. 

6.  As  soon  as  they  take  root,  hoe,  and 
hoe  and  plow  frequently,  until  they  are  in 
flower,  after  which  do  nothing  more  than 
superficially  hoe  up  the  weeds.  I  advise 
not  to  hill  potatos  in  dry  ground. 

6.  Dig  early ;  it  may  not  be  qidte  so  early 
as  you  do  common  field  crops,  but  before 
they  are  injured  by  wet,  dark  and  damp 
weather.  Remember  that  a  seedling  potato, 
the  first  year,  sets  and  matures  its  tubers 
mostly  after  regular  field  crops  haye  got 
their  growth.  Seedlings  dug  somewhat 
early  will  not  be  so  large,  but  they  will  be 
much  more  healthful  than  when  dug  later. 
Late  dug  seedlings  are  oflten  a  little  diseased, 
not  from  constitutional  weakness,  but  by  a 
law  applicable  to  all  tropicals  when  grown 
in  unpropitious  weather. 

7.  In  the  fall,  dig  each  hill  alone.  Hav; 
ing  dug  a  plot,  go  over  it  once  and  again, 
most  deliberately,  throwing  out  every  hill 
that  seems  tuakf  Hi-shaped^  yeUow-JUihed, 
or  ipreadt  wicMy  in  (he  ground,  or  is  small 
and  immaiure.  A  seedling  well  cultiyated 
the  first  year,  and  yet  making  small  tubers, 
will  never  afterward  ripen  in  season. 

8.  Save  each  hill  separately,  that  is,  put 
•neh  good  hills  as  oan  readily  be  separated^ 


together,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four. 
Put  these  separate  parcels  in  dry  sand  in  a 
barrel,  putting  strips  of  shingle  between  the 
parcels.  In  this  way  store  the  whole* 
Throw  away  the  small  tubers  of  even  your 
good  hills;  they  would  be  more  trouble  than 
profit. 

9.  Some  of  your  good  sorts  will  be  tolera- 
bly eatable  when  two  seasons  old,  others 
will  require  three  or  four  years  growth,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  many  fitdts. 

10.  Good  seed  yields  a  very  variable  pro* 
portion  of  plants.  In  my  experience  it  has 
varied  from  one-fifth  to  four-fifths  of  the 
seed  sowed. 

11.  Potatos  cultiyated  in  this  manner 
will  mostly  gain  an  eatable  sise  the  first 
year. 

Cut-Womuk 

NuMSRons  complaints  have  been  made  of 
the  ravages  of  cut- worms  among  com,  wheaX 
grass  and  other  vegetables,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  After  a  tiresome  seardi 
through  many  of  our  agricultural  publiesr 
tions,  I  have  become  convinced  that  these 
insects  and  their  history  are  not  yet  known 
to  some  of  the  very  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  suffered  from  their  depredations.  Y ar 
rious  cut-worms,  or  more  properly  subter- 
ranean caterpillars,  wire-worms,  or  JkU,  and 
grub  worms,  or  the  young  of  May-beetles, 
are  often  confounded  together  or  mistaken 
for  each  other ;  sometimes  their  names  are 
interchanged,  and  sometimes  the  same  name 
is  nven  to  each  and  all  these  different  ani- 
mus. Hence  the  remedies  that  are  success- 
ful in  some  instances,  are  entirely  useless  in 
others.  The  name  of  cut-worm  seems  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  given  to  certain  ealer- 
pillars  that  live  in  the  ground,  about  the 
roots  of  plants,  but  come  up  in  the  night  and 
cut  off  and  devour  the  tender  stems  and 
lower  leaves  of  young  cabbages,  beans,  com, 
and  other  herbaceous  plants.  These  subttf- 
ranean  caterpillars  are  finaDy  transformed 
to  moths,  belonging  to  a  group  whi^  may 
be  called  agrottdeans,  (agrotididae,)  from  a 
word  simifying  rustic,  or  belong^g  to  the 
fields.    Some  of  these  rustic  moths  fly  by 
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day,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fields^  espe- 
eially  in  the  autvnn,  sucking  the  honey  of 
flowers ;  others  are  on  the  wing  only  at 
lught,  and  daring  the  day  lie  concealed  in 
chinks  of  wfiJls  and  other  dark  places. 
Most  of  these  moths  come  forth  in  Jiuy  and 
Aogast,  and  soon  afterward  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  ground,  in  plowed  fields,  gardens 
and  meadows.  In  Europe  it  is  found  that 
tiie  eggs  pre  hatched  early  in  the  autumn, 
at  which  lime  the  little  subterranean  eater- 
pillars  lire  chiefly  on  the  roots  and  tender 
sprouts  of  herbaceous  plants.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  descend  deeper  into 
the  ground,  and  curling  themselves  up,  re- 
main in  a  torpid  state  till  the  following 
Bpring. 

Bemedy. — ^Fall  plowing  of  sward  lands 
which  are  intended  to  be  sown  with  wheat 
or  planted  with  com,  the  following,  will  turn 
up  and  expose  the  insects  to  the  inclemency 
of  winter,  whereby  many  of  them  will  hie 
killed,  and  will  also  bring  them  within  reach 
of  insect-eating  birds.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  at  present  known,  has  been  humor- 
ously described  by  Mr.  Asahel  Foote,  in  the 
Albany  CulUrator,  and  reprinted  in  the  New 
England  Farmer.  After  naving  lost  more 
than  a  tenth  of  his  com  he  *'  ordered  his 
men  to  prepare  for  war — ^to  sharpen  their 
finger  ends,  and  set  at  once  about  exhuming 
the  marauders.  For  several  days  it  seemed 
as  if  a  whole  procession  came  to  each  one's 
funeral,  but  at  length  victory  wreathed  the 
brow  of  perseverance ;  and  the  precaution 
having  been  taken  to  replace  each'  foe  dis- 
lodged with  a  suitable  quantity  of  good  seed 
com,  he  soon  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his 
field  restored  in  a  good  measure  to  its  ori- 
ginal order  and  beauty." 

Mr.  Deane  states  that  he  once  prevented 
the  depredations  of  cut- worms  in  his  garden 
by  manuring  the  soil  with  sea-mud.  The 
plants  there  generally  escaped,  while  every 
one  was  cut  off  in  a  spot  of  ground  conti- 

Sious.  [Was  it  the  salt  that  did  this  ? — 
eigs.l  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Stockport,  Penn- 
aylvama,  protected  his  cabbage  plants  from 
cut- worms  by  wrapping  a  wamut  or  hickory 
leaf  around  the  stem,  between  the  roots  and 
leaves,  before  planting  it  in  the  ground. 
The  late  Hon.  Oliver  Fiske,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  says,  that  "to  search  out  the  spoiler 
and  kill  him,  is  the  very  best  course ;  but 
aa  his  existence  is  not  known,  except  by  his 


ravages,  I  make  a  fortress  for  my  cabbage 
plants  with  paper,  winding  it  conically  and 
firmly  above  the  roots  and  securing  it  by 
a  low  embankment  of  earth." — Mw  York 
Farmer*8  Ciub. 

RxMABKS. — The  hickory  leaf  and  the  pa- 
per, recommmended  at  the  Farmer's  Club, 
I  have  tried  with  good  success.  The  dig- 
ging or  plowing  of  the  ground  and  exposing 
it  in  winter  may  enable  the  birds  to  pick  up 
some  insects,  but  the  tough  coat  and  low 
vitality  of  this  worm  cause  it  to  escape  in- 
jury from  frost.  I  apprehend  few  die  from 
this  cause.  But  they  may  be  starved  by  this 
process,  as  they  are  thus  deprived  of  their 
necessary  nourishment.  Of  this  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  by  examining  beneath  a  dock 
early  in  the  spring,  where  he  will  find  a 
great  many  of  the  "reptiles."  Here  too  is 
an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  winter 
plowing  or  digging,  and  the  extirpation  of 
those  miserable  weeds  which  some  of  us 
have  been  fighting  all  our  lives. — Ed. 


Fertmty  of  NUe  Mtid. 

Tbi  celebrated  microscopic  philosopher, 
Ehrenberg,  has  examined  this  mud,  and  finds 
its  great  fertility  to  be  owing,  not  so  much 
to  any  peculiar  mineral  contribution,  or  to 
the  presence  of  ve^table  matter,  as  it  is  to 
the  vast  accumulation  of  extremely  minute 
forms  of  microsc9pic  animals,  which  by  their 
decomposition  enrich  the  soil. — J^ew  York 
Farmer's  Club. 


Cold  Frame  m.  Hotbeda. 

Pbofbssor  Mapxs  said  that  his  experi- 
ence had  learned  him  that  a  very  great  su- 
periority is  found  in  the  cold  frame  over  the 
hotbed,  for  cabbage  plants.  He  sows  thd 
seeds  in  last  of  August  or  in  September,  and 
before  frost  sets  in,  he  pricks  them  into  his 
cold  frames,  quite  near  each  other,  say  about 
two  inches ;  the  frame  is  made  of  conminn 
boards,  with  a  top  formed  by  cutting  groov- 
ed boards  in  two,  driving  the  tongues  and 
grooves  together,  then  put  battens  on  each 
end.  These  pieces  are  laid  on  the  frame, 
battened  side  down,  so  that  rain  runs  clear 
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off.  In  the  winter  lie  oecwionally  lifts  these  i  in  the  frames  is  of  couse  good,  but  beaddi 
covers  to  let  in  ftir  and  light,  but  for  the  I  nothing  more  than  to  the  rest  of  his  soil.— 
most  part  leaves  them  on  during  all  the  bard  {  Cobb^  used  to  sow  bis  cabbage  seed  in  tba 
frosts.  The  plants  in  tbe  frames  are  of !  fall,  but  be  did  not  mnob  benefit  in  it.  The 
course  frozen  hard,  bntvrhen  spring  arrives  |  quiet  protected  plant  io  the  cold  frimte,  I 
they  start  strong  and  become  very  early,  find  best.  Bntif  the  season  should  be  sndb 
vigorous  plants,  so  Uiat  his  neighbors  come  as  to  freeie  and  tbair  several  time*,  they 
to  liim  for  them,  and  pay  a  price  many  times  i  suffer.  He  never  covers  tha  framea  ezct^ 
greater  than  tor  hotbed  plants.    The  s(»l  I  with  the  boards.— J\r.  Y.  jFirmtn'  Cl^. 


^nranlogq. 


aOUTHBRK    APFZ.IIS. 

BZFOBT  OM  ■OtrTaXBS  TKVn  KZHIBIrXD   Xt  THX  LATX   rAIB  IN  UACOIT,   OBQBOU. 

Ta  t&t  SxeaOin  CommitUe  of  tAt  Southern  Cftrat  A^ricuiturai  Society. 


QxnTLEKSS: — Yonr  committee  to  whom 
was  confided  the  duty  of  examining  and 
classi^rinff  the  Fruits  exhibited  at  tbe  State 
Fair  of  October,  I8S2,  respectfully  report 
that  they  have  discharged  the  duty  assigned 
tiiem  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  tbe  natnre  of 
the  duty  will  admit,  conscious  at  the  same 
time  diat  it  is  imperfect  and  defective,  and 
hopiiu;  that  a  faithful  prosecution  of  the  Eub- 
ject,^om  year  to  year,  wiQ  remedy  these 
defects  in  a  great  measure. 

The  operations  of  your  committee  have 
been  confined  exclusively  to  the  examination 
of  apples,  as  from  the  period  of  the  year  at 
whicB  the  exhibition  took  place,  most  species 
of  fruits  were  necessarily  out  of  seas(»i,  and 
consequently  veiy  few  were  presented.  The 
varie^  of  Southern  seedling  apples  was 
laree,  numbering  some  sixty  kinds,  some  of 
which  have  been  produced  by  enterprising 
individuals,  and  many  very  valuable  speci- 
mens supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
Qieiokee  Indians,  who  knew  no  other  means 


of  propagating  fruit  tiitm  by  plantiag  Ibe 
seeds,  the  result  of  which  has  been  tojKV- 
duce  many  truly  desirable  varieties,  f^tn 
those  examined,  yonr  committee  have  se- 
lected and  caused  drawings  to  be  made  la 
the  number  of  about  thirty ;  had  time  per- 
mitted to  have  examined  tbe  balaBC«  mon 
critically,  it  is  possible  that  the  nnmber 
selected  would  have  been  increased. 

These  drawings,  with  a  history  of  Um 
Bpecimeas  they  represent,  Includiiig  varietka 
ripening  in  saccession  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, are  herewith  respectfully  transmitted  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society,  to 
be  preserved  hy  it  for  future  reference  or 
any  other  purpose,  tending  to  the  advaaoa- 
ment  of  Southern  pomology. 

A.  large  addition  to  the  present  mmbar  of 
varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  will  doabt> 
less  be  discovered  and  adopted  l^  yonr 
committee,  as  occasion  will  present;  aad 
should  your  honorable  body  continue  to  oSsr 
the  soma  lihtxai  prciniamB  that  liavs  tioa 
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year  characterized  their  acts,  it  will,  beyond 
question,  induce  fruit  growers  to  present 
many  valuable  specimens  that  would  other- 
wise remain  known  to  but  few,  tending  at 
the  same  time  to  expedite  and  assist  our  du- 
ties. 

Your  committee  respectfully  suggest  that 
some  eflScient  means  be  adopted  to  collect 
and  supervise  those  species  of  fruits  that 
eome  to  maturity  at  periods  which  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  our  State  Society. 

Your  committee  feel  gratified  in  the  an- 
ticipation that,  at  no  distant  day,  Georgia 
will  stand  the  foremost  state  in  the  Union  in 
the  production  of  delicious  and  beautiful 
fruk,  and  that  instead  of  importing  from  the 
North,  she  will  become  an  expoiting  state 
in  that  line ;  as  we  now  have  varieties  that 
will  favorably  compare,  and  probably  excel, 
in  every  requirement,  the  choicest  varieties 
grown  there.  And,  in  conclusion,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Southern  seedling  fruits  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  climate,  and  produce  finer 
and  better  crops,  than  trees  imported  from 
the  Northern  states.  All  of  which  is  res- 
pectfully submitted,  etc. 

J.  Van  Bubxk,  Ch'n. 
James  Caicak, 

Rob't.  Nxlsok. 
Vovembor  24, 1SS2. 

J)$8cription  qf  thirty-two  varietieB  of  AppUs 
adapted  to  tk$  South, 

BUMMXB  APPLES. 

1 .  May  Apple. — This  is  the  earliest  apple 
we  have»  which  constitutes  its  only  merit ;  it 
beine  of  a  sour  astringent  flavor,  and  only 
worwy  of  cultivation  &om  its  early  season 
of  ripening.  Ripens  last  of  May  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June. 

2.  CaroUaa  June,  or  Red  June. — The  ori- 
gin of  this  apple  is  not  known.  It  is  very 
generally  cultivated  throughout  the  Oaroh- 
nas  and  Georgia.  Its  early  period  of  ri- 
pening constitutes  its  chief  merit*— tbe  tree 
frequently  produces  two  crops  in  a  season. 
It  is  brisk,  juicy  and  pleasant,  without  any 
peculiar  flavor.  Rijpens  from  last  of  June, 
through  July.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
scarcely  ever  fails  of  a'g<K)d  crop. 

8.  Habersham  Apple. — ^Founa  growing  in 
the  orchard  of  the  subscriber — ^name  not 
known.  Ripens  about  the  15th  of  July. 
A  very  good  early  i^ple,  both  for  eookmg 


and  dessert.  Second-rate.  (Named  by 
committee  at  the  Fair.) 

4.  King  Tom.— This  is  a  very  beautiful 
apple,  as  well  as  a  singular  looking  tree. 
The  apple  resembles  an  orange  in  form  and 
color — IS  of  a  spicy,  sub-acid  flavor — ^flesh 
yellow  and  rather  tough,  and  hardly  first* 
rate.  Ripens  about  15th  of  August,  and 
keeps  for  some  six  or  eight  weeks.  The 
tree  forms  a  low  head,  with  long,  thick, 
blunt  limbs,  which  entwine  through  each 
other  like  snakes,  and  uniformly  bend  down 
toward  the  ground,  giving  it  a  very  singu- 
lar appearance,  being  entirely  different  from 
any  other  tree.  The  fruit  grows  upon  the 
end  of  the  limbs.  The  tree  is  a  regular 
bearer,  and  bears  pretty  fair  crops — fruit 
medium  size,  someiniat  large,  with  a  long, 
stout  stem.  Introduced  from  North  Caro- 
lina, but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  its 
origin. 

6.  Clark — ^A  seedling  growing  upon  the 
lot  of  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.,  Clarksville, 
Habersham  county,  Ga.,  and  raked  by  A. 
J.  Nichols,  Esq.  Fruit  large — very  good 
flavor;  sub-acid.  Ripens  about  10th  of 
August.  Tree  upright  in  form,  and  vigor- 
ous, but  rather  a  shy  bearer  as  yet.  It  may 
become  more  fruitful  with  age,  as  it  is  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Fruit 
green,  with  some  russet  about  the  stalk  and 
slightly  sprinkled  with  it. 

6.  Autumn  Apple — A  sweet  apple  from 
the  farm  of  Mrs.  Gko.  W.  McAllister,  near 
Clarkville,  Habersham  county,  Ga.,  in  an 
orchard  planted  by  Richard  Cox,  about 
1820.  Name  not  known.  Rather  flat  in 
shape — ^medium  sise-— ripens  about  1st  of 
August — very  sweet,  with  a  white  and 
rather  bard  flesh.  Stem  very  short,  and 
deeply  sunken ;  calyx  wide,  and  open  into 
the  apple;  considerable  russet  about  the 
stem.  A  free,  upright  good  grower,  and 
bears  abundanUy.  Nearly  first-rate  in  qual- 
ity as  a  sweet  apple.  A  good  deal  ribbed 
in  shape. 

7.  Julian,  or  Julinff  Apple — This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  eanv  apples ;  far  better 
than  the  vaunted  Early  Harvest  apple,  of 
the  North.  It  ripens  about  the  10th  of  July 
is  rich,  juioVy  fine  flavored,  and  very  crisp 
and  tender  fleshed,  and  white.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful looking  fruit,  rather  above  medium 
size,  taperinff  somewhat  toward  the  eye, 
and  beauttfiuly  mai^ted  and  striped 
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carmine.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Pendleton^  South  Carolina, 
by  Mr.  John  Juling,  from  Virginia;  and 
from  him  it  has  been  widely  disseminated 
through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  is 
justly  a  favorite.  It  is  in  keeping  till  1st  of 
September. 

8.  Baldwin. — A  Massachusetts  apple;  a 
fine  flayored  fruit,  ripens  about  the  15th  of 
August,  but  does  not  keep  well  more  than  a 
month.  Tree  grows  well,  and  bears  fine 
crops. 

9.  Carnation. — ^From  a  tree  growing  on 
the  farm  of  Mrs.  McAlister,  near  Clarks- 
yille,  (Georgia.  The  tree  was  planted  about 
1820,  by  Richard  Cook.  Fruit  medium 
size ;  a  delicious  sub-acid  apple,  fully  first- 
rate  ;  dark  red,  splashed  with  russet ;  flesh 
white,  brittle,  and  very  juicy.  Ripens  about 
10th  August.  Both  Uie  stem  ana  calyx  are 
sunk  in  a  very  deep  depression.  I  know  of 
no  autumn  apple  superior  to  it  in  flavor. 

10.  Queen,  Sheep  Nose,  Horse  Apple. — 
Ripens  about  Ist  of  August;  pretty  well 
flavored  ;  a  little  astringent.  Tree  v^ry  fine 
shaped,  with  a  great  quantity  of  dark  green 
foliage.  A  tolerable  bearer ;  does  not  keep 
long. 

11.  Hugh's  Crab. — Ripens  about  10th  of 
August.  Qood,  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavor ; 
great  bearer. 

AUTX7MV  APFLSS. 

12.  The  Wonder. — This  is  one  of  the 
largest,  the  most  splendid  in  appearance, 
and  one  of  the  first  quality  as  regards  fla- 
vor. It  is  rather  difficult  of  transportation, 
as  it  becotfies  very  mellow  on  ripening. — 
Every  cultivator  of  good  fruit  should  possess 
it.  No  apple  can  be  found  superior  to  it  in 
every  respect,  either  north  or  south.  Rip- 
ens 10th  of  September. 

13.  Winter  Horse  Apple. — The  name  of 
this  apple  is  not  known,  nor  the  place  where 
it  originated.  By  some  it  is  called  the 
**  Winter  Horse  Apple ;"  but  it  is  an  au- 
tumn and  not  a  wmter  apple.  It  ripens 
about  the  1st  of  September,  and  keeps  a 
month  or  two  ;  and  is  a  very  good,  rather 
acid  fruit,  of  large  size,  and  very  flat  in 
shape ;  the  stem  sunk  in  a  deep  cavity,  with 
some  russet  about  it ;  calyx  very  large  and 
open,  and  also  sunk  very  deep  in  the  apple. 
It  is  quite  an  abundant  fruit.  The  specimen 
from  which  the  drawing  is  taken  was  grown 
on  the  farm  of  Gabriel  Lisk,  Sr.,  Bsq.,  in 


Habersham  county.     It  is  a  little  eovered 
with  white  bloom. 

WIKTBB  APPLBS. 

14.  The  Buff. — A  well  known  apple, 
which  originated  in  Haywood  county.  North 
Carolina.  The  origmal  tree  was  found 
growing  on  the  farm  of  a  German  by  the 
name  of  Buff,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 
It  is  a  seedling,  raised  by  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians.  Many  fine  varieties  have  been  grown 
by  them,  as  they  know  of  no  other  way  of 
propagating  fruit  than  from  the  seeds.  It 
IS  a  fine,  large  apple,  nearly  first-rate ;  a 
good  keeper,  and, frequently  grows  to  an 
enormous  size,  weighing  from  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  to  a  pound  a  half.  The  tree  is  a 
prolific  bearer,  and  of  robust  habit. 

15.  Nickojack. — This  apple  originated  with 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  Macon  coun^. 
North  Carolina,  and  takes  its  name  from  a 
creek  of  the  same  name.  It  was  bronght 
into  notice  and  is  exclusively  cultivated  by 
that  enthusiastic  and  liberal  gentleman  and 
nomologist,  Silas  McDowell,  Esq.,  of  Frank- 
lin, North  Carolina.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
winter  apples,  and  a  delicious  fruit  withal ; 
of  a  brisk  acid,  and  fully  first-rate  ;  ripens 
l&te,  and  keeps  well  until  May.  Becom* 
mended  for  general  cultivation.  Sze  fran 
medium  to  large. 

16.  Spann. — This  apple  was  exhibited  by 
William  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Whitfield  county, 
Georgia.  It  is  said  to  have  ori^nated  wi& 
the  Cherokee  Indians ;  color,  green  ground, 
})artially  striped  with  red  ;  said  to  keep  well 
till  January  or  February.  A  fair,  good  aeid 
apple,  nearly  first-rate.  Tree  said  to  be  a 
good  bearer  ;  form  upright  and  thrifty. 

17.  Murray. — This  fine  specimen  was  also 
brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Whit- 
field county,  Georgia,  and  was  named  after 
him  by  the  examining  committee  at  the 
State  Fair  of  1862.  The  committee  con- 
sider it  a  fruit  worthy  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. Size  from  medium  to  large ;  flaror 
fine  and  brisk,  being  a  pleasant  sub^-acid. — 
Said  to  keep  well  until  March.  Both  ealyx 
and  stem  are  deeply  sunk.  Tree  said  to  be 
very  prolific,  and  its  habit  pendant;  the  fruit 
borne  principally  from  the  end  of  the  limbs. 
Local  origin  not  known. 

18.  Walker^s  Yellow. — ^A  seedling  from 
Pulaski  county,  Georgia,  and  presented  at 
the  State  Fair  of  1852  for  the  first  time.  A 
fine  frui^  and  recommended  for  general 
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cnlfeare,  from  its  hariag  originated  in  a  lower 
portion  of  the  state.  It  is  of  good  flavor ; 
ripemng  from  the  15th  to  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber. Tree  of  yifi^rous  and  upright  growth. 
This  will  probably  proye  to  be  a  yery  de- 
sirable yanetj  for  ooathem  culture.  It  was 
brought  into  notice  by  George  Walker,  Esq., 
of  lionsrstreet,  Pulaski  county,  Gteor^a. 

19.  Oullasaga. — This  apple  was  raised 
from  the  seed  of  a  Horse  Apple,  by  Miss 
Ann  Bryson,  of  Macon  county.  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  an  apple  of  first-rate  quality,  of 
a  pleasant  sub-acid  flayor,  and  highly  aro- 
matto,  fully  as  much  so  as  the  Spitsenberg, 
or  Newtown  Pippin.  It  is  of  good  size, 
frequently  large ;  keeps  weU,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  your  committee  as  first-rate,  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  eyery  fruit  grower. 

20.  Lady's  Blush. — ^A  specimen  presented 
by  Z.  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  from  DeKalb  county, 
deorgia ;  said  to  haye  been  brought  oriG;in- 
aUy  from  Ohio.  It  is  a  large,  beautiful  and 
first-rate  yariety;  a  ^ood  keeper,  of  fine 
flayor,  and  desenres  further  dissemination 
and  extended  culture.  Form  rather  flat  and 
conical ;  wide  and  yery  open  calyx,  which 
is  set  in  a  slight,  narrow  depression ;  stem 
short  and  stout. 

21.  Berry. — This  apple  was  introduced 
into  Habersham  county,  G^orflria,  from  Lin- 
coln county.  North  Carolina,  by  John  Ber- 
ry, and  hence  its  present  name.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  origin  or  history.  It  is  not 
a«first-rate  fruit  in  flayor ;  but  its  long  keep- 
ing quality,  and  fine  sise  and  appearance, 
renders  it  a  general  fayorite.  It  is  slightly 
acid  in  flayor;  color  of  the  flesh  greenish ; 
tree  of  yitiforous  and  upright  growth,  and 
yery  prolific.  Ripens  late  in  October,  which 
renders  it  a  yahiable  winter  apple.  Sise 
large. 

22.  Disharoon. — This  apple  was  first  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  the  fore- 
going name,  in  the  lower  part  of  Haber- 
sham county,  Georgia.  It  is  probably  an 
Indian  seedling,  and  is  an  apple  of  fine  aro- 
matic flavor,  and  in  some  seasons  keeps  well 
until  January  and  February,  at  other  times 
decaying  in  December.  Flayor  a  sub-acid, 
and  quite  aromatic.  It  is,  doubtless,  of  the 
race  of  Pippins,  and  resembles  the  New- 
town not  a  little.  Size  from  medium  to 
large ;  tree  upriffht  and  vigorous. 

23.  White. — This  apple  is  frequently  found 
^  in  the  orchards  in  Habersham  oountyi  Geor- 
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gia.  Where  it  originally  came  from,  no  one 
knows.  It  is  a  fine  apple  for  cooking  and 
drying,  being  rather  too  acid  for  a  dessert 
fruit.  It  is  of  a  crisp,  tender,  and  juicy 
texture,  and  keeps  well  until  January.  The 
tree  is  of  a  drooping  or  pendant  habit,  with 
long,  slender  twigs,  from  the  end  of  which 
the  fruit  is  borne.  Sise  of  fruit  fix>m  medi- 
um to  large. 

24.  Snmmerour. — This  is  a  splendid  win- 
ter apple,  originally  from  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Summerour,  of  Lincoln  county.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  now  extensively  cultivated  in  that 
state  and  the  mpper  part  of  Georgia.  Its 
flavor  is  a  pleasant  acid,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered first-rate  in  quality.  It  is  deserving 
of  extensive  cidtivation  throughout  this 
state,  as  its  equal  will  rarely  be  met  with 
for  all  purposes.    Sise  large  and  fair. 

25.  Horn  Apple. — Origm  and  locality  not 
known.  Exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  1 852.  A 
pretty  fair  apple,  and  said  to  keep  well 
through  winter;  very  smooth  and  fair  to 
look  at,  and  of  fl;ood  acid  flavor.  Presented  / 
by  Mr.  Rutherford.    Sise  medium. 

26.  Shockley. —  Originated  in  Jackson 
county,  Georgia.  I^e  medium ;  color  or- 
ange ground,  nearly  covered  ajid  striped 
with  red.  Keeps  well  till  March.  A  plea* 
sant  sub-acid  flavor,  nearly  first-rate.  Tree 
with  a  wide,  spreading  head,  and  slender, 
pendant  twigs.  This  apple  was  presented 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1852,  by  William  H. 
Thurmond,  Esq.,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

27.  Red  Winter  Pippin. — ^This  apple  was- 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  of  1852,  by  Z. 
R.  Jones,  of  DeElalb  county,  Georna,  and 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Western 
Yirffinia.  It  is  a  fine-looking  apnle,  and  of 
good  flavor,  and  keeps  well  until  January. 
It  is  of  singular  shape ;  a  good  sub-aeid 
flavor,  inclining  a  littfe  to  astringent ;  sise 
medium  to  large.  Probably  a  Pearmain 
instead  of  a  Pippin. 

28.  The  Queen. — There  are  two  distinct 
apples  known  by  this  name.  This  apple 
is  much  superior  to  the  other,  which  is  a 
summer  apple,  while  the  above  is  a  winter 
fruit,  and  of  first-rate  quality,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.  It  evidently  belonss  to 
the  Pippins,  and  the  committee  take  pleas- 
ure in  recommendmg  it  to  the  favor  of  the 
public,  as  worthy  of  fi;eneral  ouldvation.— 
The  Summer  Queen  is  more  conical  in  its 

^  form,  and  inferior  to  the  above ;  a  beautifuir 
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and  sjmmetricfll  oTate,  ealyz  slightly  sunk, 
stem  three-quarters  of  an  inch  Icng,  color  a 
fine  golden  yellow.  Probahly  a  cood  keep- 
er. 8ize  medium  to  laige.  £uibited  by 
Z.  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  (^  DeKalb  county,  Geor- 
gia, and  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Western  Virginia. 

29.  Buckingham.— A  seedling  supposed 
to  have  originated  with  the  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans, and  found  in  Cass  county,  Georpa.  It 
is  rather  a  shy  bearer,  and  Keeps  till  De- 
cember; is  of  second-rate  flavor,  and  in- 
clined to  rot  Siae  large,  and  a  fine  fruit  to 
look  at  It  was  presented  at  the  State  Fair 
of  1862,  by  Colonel  William  Murray,  of 
Whitfield  county,  Georgia. 

SO.  Wall.— This  beautiful  and  valuable 
winter  ^>ple  originated  on  the  farm  of  Gar- 
ret WaU,  in  the  county  of  Rabun,  Georgia, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  raised  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  tree  is  very 
prolific,  and  the  fruit  is  in  season  from  Oc- 
tober to  February. 

31.  Mangum.— Said  to  be  a  native  of 
Jackson  county,  Georgia,  and  exhibited  by 
William  H.  Thurmond,  Esq.,  of  Atlanta,  at 
the  SMe  Fair  of  1862.  An  excellent  ap- 
ple, of  medium  siae,  and  keep  well  till 
March.  Tree  very  prolific ;  certam  of  a  crop. 

32.  Norton  Apple. — ^Atrulv  beautiful  and 
j[Ood  fruit,  of  large  size,  and  said  to  keep 
well  until  May.  Tree  visoroua  and  prolific. 
Exhibited  by  Colonel  WiUiam  Murray,  of 
Whitfield  county,  Georgia.  Supposed  to 
have  originated  with  the  Indians. 

J.  Yah  Bubxh. 

CbkxggnuM^  Geoigift,  Deoamfaer,  1850. 

— Southern  CuUivaior. 


*- 


Dea  Konaa  Paar. 
At  the  last  autumnal  exhibition  of  the 
<&cinnati  Horticultural  Society,  a  handsome 
and  very  interesting  contribution  of  finits 
*waB  received  frt>m  the  Syracuse  Nurseries, 
which  were  examined  by  a  select  comnuttee 
as  they  ripened.  Notes  of  the  qualities  were 
taken  and  outlines  drawn,  wUoh,  unfortun- 
ately, were  homed  at  a  recent  fire,  and  are 
lost;  but  not  until  after  the  figure  of  the 
Des  Nones  was  secured  and  the  cut  made,' 
-which  ia  now  used  in  the  illuatration  of  this 
iliotioe. 


The  notes  of  qnalitj  are  gone,  so  thai  I 
copy,  from  the  Holticulturist,  Mr.  Fahnes- 
tock's  description,  as  follows.  Our  commit- 
tee declared  this  to  be  a  superlatively  good 
variety.  Unfortunately,  on  application  to 
the  nurseries,  no  stock  of  the  variety  was 
found  to  satisfy  the  demand  which  was  crea- 
ted here. 

We  send  you  by  express  today,  speci- 
mens of  a  pear,  new  to  ua,  which  has  ripen* 
ed  on  our  grounds  this  season  for  the  fint 
time.  We  received  the  trees  from  M.  An- 
dre Leroy,  of  Angers,  under  the  name  of 
i>f»  Nfm$9.    We  &ve  never  seen  it  adver- 


tised, either  in  his  or  any  other  ealalogve, 
nor  met  with  a  descrqpticm  of  it  ekewheie. 
We  think  you  wiU  join  with  us  in  pitmoone* 
ing  it  a  pear  of  the  v^  highest  excdknoa* 
ccmibining,  in  an  ^niaent  deme,  the  hu^ 
flavor  of  the  Seckel,  with  the  delicioua-BB^ 
ing  ^pialities  of  the  Belle  Lucrative.  Tlia 
tree  is  a  luxuriiat  grower,  fonning  a  hand'- 
aome  pyramid,  and  ia  an  abundant  bearer. 
Thefimia  unilbmljaa  fsir  aa  the  aped- 
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nenfl  now  sent.  It  commenced  ripening 
about  the  10th  of  September;  these  speci- 
mens, now  lapsing  into  luscious  perfection, 
being  among  the  last.  Amoi^tg  a  hundred 
Tarieties,  many  of  them  new,  which  have 
ripened  on  our  grounds  the  present  season, 
we  haye  found  no  one,  if  we  may  not  say 
that  equals  it,  we  certainly  may,  that  sur- 
passes it.  The  accompanying  outline  and 
description  profortna,  are  at  your  serrice, 
if  you  think  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be  placed 
before  your  readers. 

Fruit  medium  size,  regularly  turbinate. 
Skin  smooth,  fine  clear  light  yellow,  covered 
with  numerous  small  brown  dots.  Stalk 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  slen- 
der, inserted  in  a  yery  slight  depression. 
Calyx  fflnall,  closed,  and  placed  in  a  small 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  yery  juicy, 
sweet,  melting,  and  delicious,  with  an  ez- 
qusitely  fine  rich  flayor  and  perfume. 
Bipening  from  the  10th  to  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

We  are,  yery  respectfully,  etc.. 

Thorp,  Smith,  Hakchxtt  ii  Co. 

Stsacdsi  Nuxsebces,  Syracuse,  October  4, 1852. 


CaltlTatlon  of  Orchards. 

A  RiOBNT  number  of  the  Farmer  contains 
a  report  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
eultiyation  of  orchards,  in  which  all  the 
speakers  agreed  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
generally  taught.  In  that  discussion,  two 
▼ery  distinct  and  different  things^-usually 
associated  it  is  true,  neyertheless  not  iden- 
tical— seemed  tome  to  be  confounded,  name- 
ly, the  mere  tillage  of  the  soil  of  an  orchard, 
which  is  one  thing,  and  the  growing  and 
remoyiHg  from  it  of  exhausting  crops,  which 
is  quite  anoUier.  With  a  due  reference  to 
this  distinction,  probably  the  discrepant  ob- 
senrations  and  opinions  might  be  brought  to 
harmonize. 

Sorely  no  reflecting  man,  at  least  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  agri- 
cultural science,  will  maintain  tnat  the  bear- 
ing off  in  annual  succession  fall  crops  of 
com  or  potatos,  with  no  corresponding  re* 
torn  to  the  soil,  has  the  effect  to  increase 
the  qifandty,  or  to  improye  the  quality  of 
tiie  produce  of  the  trees.  No  soil  can  long 
hear  double  cropping.    The  effect  of  crop- 

Inng  an  orchard  with  grain  must  sooner  or 
ater  proye  detrtmentiJ  to  the  trees  and  the 


fruit.  The  effect  is  essentially  the  same,  if 
the  crop  haryested  be  grass  from  the  sward* 
Whateyer  is  gained  in  the  hay,  is  so  much 
lost  in  the  fruit.  In  fields  deyoted  to  grac- 
ing, the  same  injury  does  not  accrue,  for  the 
obyious  reason,  that  a  constant  return  is 
made  to  the  soil,  fully  equiyalent  to  the  pro* 
duce  consumed  [?]  Orchards  in  meadows 
and  cultiyated  fields  would  enjoy  the  same 
impunity,  were  care  taken  to  supply  them 
with  sufficient  and  suitable  fertilizing  mate- 
rials. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  orchards 
should  be  plowed  or  not, without  reference 
to  the  productioip  of  any  other  than  their 
own  legitimate  crop,  there  certainly  can  be 
no  one  rule  to  fit  all  orchards,  any  more 
than  there  can  be  cue  only  system  or  rou- 
tine of  cultiyation  and  management  for  att 
soils.  It  becomes  an  indiyiduid  question,  to 
be  answered  for  each  case  by  itself,  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  trees.  No  general  solution  can 
safely  be  more  explicit  than  the  following, 
which  I  offer :  that  probably  most  orchards 
which  haye  lain  long  in  sward  will  be  bene* 
fited  by  loosening  the  turf  and  turning  a 
new  surface  up  to  the  sunlight  and  the  air; 
and  some  will  thriye  best  when  this  process 
is  repeated  ofbenest ;  but  the  crop  cultiyated, 
if  any,  should  be  that  which  is  least  ex- 
hausting to  the  soil.  POHOOULTOB. 

— Prairie  Fcarmtr. 


lA\jb  PeaiB. 


Thx  following  yarieties  of  pears  are  not 
yet  much  known,  although  they  haye  been 
some  few  years  in  this  countiy ;  a  few  words 
respecting  them  may,  therefore,  be  accept- 
able. 

Bergamotte  d'Esperen. — This  is  in  shape, 
sixe  and  color  much  like  the  Autumn  Ber- 
gamot,  which  eyerybody  knows :  the  tree  is 
yery  hardy,  and  gr6w8  well  on  the  quinoe, 
bearing  profiisely  as  a  pyramid  or  espalier, 
and  deseryes  a  south  wall  in  a  cold  ciimate. 
My  specimens  commenced  to  ripen  in  the 
beginning  of  March  last,  and  continued  good 
till  the  end  of  April,  (in  some  seasons  they 
will  keep  till  the  end '.of  May.)  They  were 
quite  melting  and  yery  jxucy,  with  a  most 
agreeable  flayor ;  not  so  nch  as  some  of  the 
autumn  pears,  but  really  good. 

Besy  d'Esperen.— This  is  another  pear 
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raised  by  the  late  Major  Esperen,  of  Ma* 
lines ;  it  is  of  nearly  the  same  shape  and 
color  as  the  preceding,  but  larger ;  my  speci- 
mens ripened  toward  the  end  of  last  Jan- 
uary ;  they  were  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  ex- 
cellent. The  tree  is  very  hardy,  growing 
most  freely  on  the  quince,  and  bearing  well 
as  a  pyramid  ;  this  and  the  Bergamont  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  Winter  Nelis  tribe,  by  their 
leares  and  tender  shoots,  and  also  in  the 
color  and  form  of  their  fruits.  I  think  it 
rery  probable  they  are  both  seedlings,  raised 
from  that  finest  and  best  of  our  winter 
pears. 

Belle  de  Noel  or  Belle  apres  Noel  (Espe- 
ren.) — This  should  be,  and  generally  is,  a 
Christmas  pear,  but  my  specimens  ripened 
about  the  middle  of  last  January;  they 
were  flattened,  and  something  of  the  Berga- 
mot  shape,  about  as  large  as  a  middle-sized 
Crassane  pear ;  color  bright  yellow,  red  on 
the  sunny  side,  and  very  handsome.  This 
is  |a  yery  rich  and  high  flavored  melting 
pear ;  not  a  vigorous  grower  on  the  quince, 
but  forms  a  pretty  pyramid,  and  bears  well. 
For  all  the  above,  walls  with  west,  south- 
east, or  east  aspects,  in  the  middle  and  south- 
em  parts  of  England,  would  be  eligible, 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  grow  them  as 
pyramids  or  espalier. — Oardaier^s  Chron^ 
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Peaches — ^Peach-Bocue  Culture. 

Thx  following  article  upon  the  plan  of 
ripening  peaches  in  Englsmd,  will  explain  the 
high  cost  of  the  fruit  there.  The  practices 
pursued  are  very  philosophical  and  will  give 
us  valuable  hints,  especially  as  to  pruning. 
They  will  please  tho«e  who  have  read  the 
valuable  articles  by  our  friend,  L.  Young. 

About  this  period,  February,  the  early 
peach-forcer  will  have  his  blossoms  past  set- 
ting, and  the  fruit  as  larcre  as  peas,  or,  it 
may  be,  more  advanced ;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, will  be  only  commencing,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  show  forth  the  necessary  proceed- 
ings in  detail,  for  the  sake  of  the  uninformed. 
The  first  thing  is  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  house,  if  one  be  appropria  ed  to  them ; 
walls  cleaned,  lime-wash,  with  plenty  of  sul- 
phur combined,  applied ;  and,  indeed,  every- 
throg  done  which  can  contribute  to  die  whole- 
flomeneBS  of  the  air  within.    In  addition,  a 


slight  stoving  with  sulphur,  by  blending  a 
handful  or  two  with  decayed  sawdust^  and 
burning  it  in  a  vessel  containing  some  red 
coals.  The  latter  is  an  awkward  game  in 
unpracticed  hands ;  but  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  sulphur  extensively  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  never  suflTered  bat 
once — that  severely — ^which  has  induced  the 
necessary  amount  of  caution  ever  since.  In 
applying  it  as  a  paint  to  flue-pipes,  or  other 
heated  surfaces,  I  have  never  known  any 
damage  ensue,  provided  the  sur&ce  to  which 
it  was  applied  never  became  too  hot  to  msf 
tight  with  the  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  trees,  whether  planted  out  or  in  tahe,  in 
pots,  or  boxes,  have  received  the  dresdng 
over  their  shoots  so  often  recommended ;  ? 
not,  it  is  too  late  to  venture  it  above  half 
strength. 

And  now,  we  will  suppose  the  trees  train- 
ed, and  with  another  leap  imagine  them 
(the  house  having  been  closed  a  fortnight, 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  sustained, )  just  un- 
folding  their  blossoms.  A  somewhat  drier 
air  must  be  mdntained  now,  in  order  to 
effect  the  impregnation  of  the  blooms,  with- 
out which  all  labors  will  be  lost  There  are 
those  who  disregard  this  point;  but  most 
good  gardeners  recognise  the  importsnoe  of 
a  dry  air  for  the  dispersion  of  tibe  poDen. 
Livelier  fires  should  be  kept,  especially  in 
bright  days,  getting  them  up  betimes  in  the 
morning,  and  giving  idl  the  air  possible 
about  ten  o'clock.  About  twelve,  the  trees 
may  be  well  shaken  with  a  kind  of  short 
shaip  jerk  ;  this,  of  course,  has  a  tendency 
to  disperse  the  pollen  or  male  da^t,  whieht 
under  the  above  circumstances,  will  have 
become  subtile ;  and  this  process  may  be 
repeated  until  the  corolla  falls,  when,  of 
course,  the  fate  of  the  tree  is  sealed,  as  te 
its  fruit.  Syringing  must  now  be  resumed, 
morning  and  afternoon;  the  former  about 
seven  to  eifht,  the  latter  about  three  o*clo^ 
battering  the  trees  smartly  from  both  ends 
of  the  house,  and  crossing  the  directioo  of 
the  water  in  every  conceivable  way.  As  to 
temperature,  I  will  give  a  table  before  con* 
eluding  this  subject. 

At  this  period  the  development  of  the 
^oung  spray  will  take  place,  for  this  follows 
immediately  on  the  blooming  process,  and 
constitutes  a  most  important  period.  Of 
course,  everybody  knows  that  di^ndding 
has  to  be  practiced  on  trees  artificially  eir- 
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enmstanced.  We  should  pause  at  this  erisis, 
and  endeayor  to  ascertain  what  relation  the 
mere  leaf  bears  to  the  infant  peach.  That 
a  tree  in  full  health  contains  sufficient  nour- 
ishment to  set  this  ii^ant  peach  "  on  his 
legs,"  there  can  be  littie  doubt ;  but  that 
this  stock  is  inexhaustible,  must  be  denied. 
Nature,  with  the  buds  of  trees,  even  as  with 
Beeds,  has  been  exceedingly  bountiful ;  not 
only  is  there  enough  for  present  need,  but 
even  a  surplus ;  sufficient,  mdeed,  to  sustain 
tiie  young  fruits  until  the  new  elaborations 
take  place.  Such  being  the  case,  we  sug- 
gest Tery  moderate  forcmg  until  a  fresh  and 
extra  supply  of  aocrettre  matter  is  obtained, 
which  wiQ  be  when  some  of  the  first  leaves 
are  pretty  well  developed — say  in  another 
fortnight.  Disbudding  then  must  be  attend- 
ed carefully  to,  almost  daily,  in  order  to 
force  a  free  deyclopment  of  the  foliage  on 
the  resenred  shoots,  and  to  prevent  confu- 
sion. On  no  account  should  a  general  dis- 
budding take  place  at  once ;  it  b  too  severe 
a  procedure,  and,  doubtless,  has  a  tendency 
to  paralyse  the  root-action.  Commencing 
as  soon  as  the  quality  and  position  of  the 
shoot  can  well  be  distinguished,  we  would 
have  the  process  carried  on  until  the  fruit  is 
as  large  as  marbles,  by  which  time  it  may 
be  completed ;  and  the  next  point  is  to  com- 
m&ice  a  course  of  judicious  stopping. 

Let  us  now  take  the  root  into  considera- 
tion  for  a  moment.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  watering,  at  present,  thinking  that,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  borders  (inside) 
would  be  necessarily  dry,  and  that  watering 
had  been  resorted  to.  If  such  has  been 
omitted,  let  the  loose  and  exhausted  soil  be 
scraped  off  the  border  surface,  and  then  the 
border  thoroughly  watered  with  water  of 
the  temperature  of  90^.  The  very  next  day, 
let  a  second  application  be  made,  usinff,  m 
the  second  case,  good  manure-water  of  the 
same  temperature.  Four  ounces  of  Peru- 
vian guano  to  the  gallon  will  be  very  proper ; 
I  prefer,  however,  combining  wiUi  it  soot 
and  dimffhill-drainin^.  The  day  following, 
the  border  may  receive  a  newsurface^dresa* 
ing,  about  three  inches  of  such  loamy  com- 
post as  peaches  like,  rather  rich  ;  and  this 
may  be  coated  with  two  inches  of  rather 
fresh  horse-droppings.  These  will  consti- 
tute a  good  medium  for  subsequent  syrinff- 
inga  and  waterings,  the  latter  with  a  rosed- 
pot»  to  filter  through. 


Betum  we  now  to  the  branches.  In  dis- 
budding, care  should  be  taken  to  leave  the 
lowest  shoots  in  any  given  angle  or  space 
between  two  branches,  in  order  to  prevent 
nakedness.  Where  two  can  be  found  in 
such  situations,  the  lower  may  be  pinched 
when  three  or  four  inches  in  length ;  this 
will  make  it  a  reserve  or  nursery  shoot ;  it 
will  form  many  buds  toward  its  base  for 
successive  wood  in  future  years.  As  to  the 
rest  of  the  disbudding,  one  remark  is  neces- 
sary :  so  manage  affairs  as,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  disbudding  period,  not  a  shoot  is  re- 
served but  what  is  needed  for  the  next 
year's  operations.  In  general,  from  three 
to  four  young  shoots  may  be  reserved  on 
any  given  young  twig  of  the  preceding  year ; 
say,  one  a  leader,  a  couple  on  its  sides  at 
several  inches  apart,  and  a  lower  one,  which, 
as  before  observed,  if  needed  for  reserve 
shoots  in  succeeding  years,  may  be  pinched 
when  three  or  four  eyes  in  length. 

Let  not,  however,  our  readers  be  bound 
by  this  practice  alone ;  we  would  not  have 
them  slaves  to  any  mere  routine.  There  is, 
after  aO,  a  sort  of  willfulness  in  trees  which 
is  ever  at  variance  with  dry  rules ;  and  there 
are  many  occasions  in  which,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  lead,  we  ought  to  follow.  Many 
exceptional  cases  will  arise  which  will  re- 
quire slight  deviations  from  rules  of  practice, 
however  eood  the  latter  may  be,  or  however 
considered  useful  as  genersl  maxims. 

Disbudding  havinff  been  thus  carried  out, 
let  the  dresser  turn  his  attention  to  what  are 
termed  "robbers,''  that  is  to  say,  over 
strong  shoots  of  the  present  year,  in  order 
to  know  these  well  the  character  of  the  wood 
must  be  studied.  One  thing  is  tolerably 
certain,  and  that  ib,  whenever  any  young 
shoot  shows  the  least  tendency  to  burst  its 
side-buds,  such,  unless  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  leaders,  where  there  is  much  trellis 
space  to  cover,  may  have  their  points  pinch- 
ed at  once  about  six  inches  above  the  point 
where  this  axillary  spray  is  sprouting.  This 
course  persisted  in,  the  wood  next  m  point 
of  strength,  or,  in  other  words,  the  true 
bearing  wood  of  the  succeeding  year,  will 
be  much  encouraged,  and  thus  we  strength 
of  the  tree,  in  a  great  degree,  equalized — a 
most  desirable  result.  Indeed,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  this  equalisation  by  any 
other  means.  I  have  tried  all  other  plans 
during  the  kst  thirty  years,  and  have  conned 
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over  every  opinion  during  that  period,  but 
if  equalisation  of  strength  be  a  maxim,  there 
is  assuredly  no  other  way  by  which  to  at- 
tain it. 

.  But  the  benefits  of  this  process  do  not  end 
here.  The  fruit  is  enlarged  in  consequence. 
It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  fruit 
from  young  and  gross  peach  and  nectarine 
trees  is  not  so  tine  as  from  mature  trees, 
steady  in  growth ;  and  why  ?  Simply  be* 
cause  in  the  former  case  there  is  a  too  rapid 
dispersion  of  the  sap  to  allow  of  that  kind  of 
concentration  of  accretive  matter  which  the 
mature  and  steady-growing  tree  possesses, 
and  which  is  the  surest  accessory  to  highly 
fed  and  flavored  fruit.  But  whether  or  no 
these  reasons  may  suffice,  certain  it  is  that 
such  IS  the  case. 

My  advice  then,  is,  continue  stopping  as 
kmg  as  a  proud  shoot  remains,  even,  if  ne- 
cessary, past  the  ripening  time,  unless,  as 
before  observed,  a  space  of  walling  or  trellis 
requires  covering,  when,  of  course,  it  be- 
oomes  necessary  to  promote  the  extension 
of  the  tree :  albeit,  young  laterals  are  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  that  most  necessary 
object. 

X  may  now  point  to  the  absolute  necessity 
for  thorough  cleanliness  in  everything  con- 
nected wi£  peach  forcing ;  at  least,  as  far 
as  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  concerned ; 
and  as  to  insects,  no  man  will  ever  excel  in 
peach  culture  who  permits  their  ravages, 
even  for  a  very  short  period.  I  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  two-thirds  of  the  evils  which 
have  formed  the  subject  of  complaint  about 
the  failure  of  peaches,  and  which  have  been 
both  loud  and  long,  have  arisen  from  the 
ravages  of  the  peach  aphis  alone.  Climate 
10  blamed,  soil  is  Uamed,  winds  com- 
plained of,  a  too  damp  situation,  etc. ;  they 
muM  be  covered,  says  one ;  they  must  not, 
cries  a  second  ;  wrap  the  stems  in  haybands, 
ones  a  third ;  whilst  a  fourth  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  glass  walls,  etc. 

Now  it  is  notorious,  that  first-rate  peaehes, 
in  abundance,  the  crops  seldoin  or  ever  miss- 
ing, are  srown  annually  in  situations  com- 
bining all  these  disadvantages,  the  only  nos- 
trum being  a  simple  mode  of  treatment,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  natural  habits 
of  the  tree,  and  a  retarding  of  the  blossom* 
ing  period  by  all  possible  means.  But  some- 
hodj  may  say.  How  do  you  prove  the  rava* 
gea  of  the  aphis  or  peach-louse  to  be  so  im- 


portant ?  Thus:  The  aphis  b  sore  to  con* 
mence  operationa  the  moment  the  trees  art 
out  of  olossom;  the  development  of  the 
young  spray  takes  place  at  this  period ;  this 
young  spray  it  is  which  should  fomisk  the 
future  crop ;  if  this  first  eflfort  is  crippled 
and  paralyzed,  which  it  will  assuredly  be  by 
three  days'  ravages  (unmolested)  of  the 
aphis,  so  surely  wiU  the  next  effort  be  delay- 
ed three  weeks,  at  least;  and  this  loss  of 
three  weeks  it  is  which  our  climate  mjiy  not 
tolerate.  In  very  truth,  if  A.  B.'s  wood  is 
three  weeks  later  than  C.  D.'s,  the  presunp- 
tion,  yea,  the  fact  is,  that  it  will  be  less 
ripened  by  three  weeks  in  October.  Nov 
this,  although  somewhat  directed  to  outdoor 
peaches,  may,  I  trust,  enlighten  our  patrons 
as  to  their  indoor  trees ;  let  them,  we  say 
emphatically,  beware  of  insects.  Tobeeoo* 
water  and  fumigation  are  within  the  xcach 
of  all. 

I  may  now  close  this  paper  witli  a  few 
things  of  a  more  genertui  character,  pre- 
viously omitted ;  and,  firsts  temperatnies. 
Throughout  the  peach-forcing  season,  be* 
ware  of  high  night  temperature ;  the  peadi 
can  do  little  in  the  dark,  yet  it  is  astoniahing^ 
when  the  elaborative  powers  of  iht  kif 
commences,  what  progress  may  be  made  by 
taking  advantage  of  an  afUamoon'a  aim»  in* 
closing  a  great  amount  of  pure  solar  hesL 
A  very  high  maximum,  as  well  as  minimum 
point,  therefore,  may  be  given,  or  in  other 
words,  a  wide  range  of  temperatures ;  at 
least,  so  I  have  fouml  it.  As  a  broad  max- 
im, let  the  heat  exactly  follow  the  light.  To 
be^,  dating  from  Uossoming  time,  let  ns 
say  40^  to  60^  by  night,  and  6(P  by  day, 
laying  on  16^  more  by  snnshme,  if  oonve- 
nient. 

When  swelling  fast,  say  bff^  by  nighU 
and  nearly  70^  by  day,  runnin|^  to  nearly 
90^,  if  you  will,  if  sunny.  Dunng  the  ston- 
ing process  be  more  cautions  ;  no  distarbii^ 
causes  now.  Be  content  with  a  somewhal 
moderated  pitch.  Through  all  theee  pro- 
ceedings let  young  peach-forcers  take  ears 
to  give  all  the  ventilation  possible.  Ward's 
cases  will  not  suit  peaches  so  well  as  Fem^s. 
And  remember,  that  at  ripening  time  they 
must  not  ripen  fast ;  if  ktsciotts  peaches  ate 
required,  tnrow  your  sashes  wide  open  as 
often  as  you  dare. 

B,£UUHQT0V. 

^-CcUa^  Oarden^r. 
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AHBSZCAH  WIRBB  IN  FRANCO. 

To  lie  Offieert  and  Maniert  ef  the  Agnadtwrai  Society  t^  Ihmee. 

'  epecifio    grafity  of  the  sweet  mnat  was 


Br  request,  I  talie  pleamire  m  sending  to 
your  exhibition,  two  bottles  of  Catawba  wine, 
of  the  vintage  of  1861.  In  the  winter  of 
1848-49, 1  hud  oat  two  vineyards  of  about 
six  aoraa,  with  two  year  old  roots  of  the 
Catawba  grape. 

This  vine  is  a  native  of  Buncombe  county, 
14'orth  Carolina,  and  has  also  been  found 
wild  upon  the  Ailansas.  This  native  grape 
contains  a  large  proportioD  of  sugar.  The 
wine  acquired  a  fine  flavor  and  boaqoet,  aod 
great  alcoholia  strength ;  and  what  makes 
it  more  valuable  to  as,  is  its  endurance  of 
cold,  having  withstood  23  degrees  below 
fireesing  point  of  Beanmer  last  winter,  when 
most  other  native  and  foreign  vines  were 
killed  by  the  cold. 

Out  soil  is  a  fine  caloareoua  clay,  deposi- 
ted by  an  anuent  tranquil  sea,  the  rocks  be- 
longing to  the  lower  part  of  the  transitiixi 
formation,  but  lacks  the  proper  quantity  of 
potaasa  and  soda,  so  necessary  to  vine  rais- 
ing. In  one  of  my  vineyards,  I  put  a  quan- 
tity of  silicious  potasaa,  and  at  the  lime  of 
hoeing  in  Hay,  I  add  a  handful  of  wood 
ashes  to  eaoh  vine, 

Bottle  No.  1,  oo&tains  the  wme  from  this 
vineyard;  asd  No.  t,  from  the  vineyard 
irbere  tit«  soU  was  in  its  satnral  state.  The 


1.093,  and  at  the  time  of  bottling,  August 
18th,  18S1, 

No.  1,  at  €0°  Fah.,  was  0.99S. 

No.  8,  "    "      "        "  0.996. 

I  believe  that  the  potash  mixed  wiA  the 
soil,  when  brought  up  from  the  roots  with 
the  sap,  will  first  combine  with  the  tartarie 
acid,  and  that  at  the  same  time  induces  the 
malic  add  whioh  predominates  in  our  wine 
to  change  into  tartaric  acid,  which  is  precipe 
itated  during  and  after  fermentation,  as  the 
bitartrate  of  potassa.  This  preeiintatioD 
would  not  occur  with  the  more  soluble  salta 
of  malic  acid. 

I  shall  thank  the  members  of  your  Socie- 
ty to  inform  me  whether  umllar  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  France,  and  with 
what  effect^    Very  respectfully, 

L.r 

PrMident  of  tbe  Anurloui  Wine  Growers' 
AModiliou,  Cineinntti,  Ohio. 

To  which  the  following  answer  has  been 
received,  and,  with  the  report,  has  been 
translated  for  the  Beview : 

lamuL  Cihtux  A^BicvT-TtnAi.  Socnrr,  I 
Ptiia.  Mh  Fabr,,  IS&S.     t 
Sn ' — ^The  Society  had  examined  the  two 
samples  of  Ohio  wine  you  had  tbe  kmdnvf 
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to  send  us,  through  Mr.  Walsh,  the  consul 
of  the  United  States. 

By  the  report  and  resolution,  which  were 
accepted,  I  receiyed  an  order  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  your  communica- 


tion, which  was  receired  with  great  interest,  attention.  FirH,  that  to  the  natire  Tine,  the 


At  the  same  time,  I  hare  the  pleasure  of 
sendmg  you  inclosed  herewith,  the  report  of 
the  commission,  allowing  myself  to  express 
my  wish  that  it  may  please  you  to  commu- 
nicate to  us  the  new  experiments  made  in 
that  interesting  branch  of  agriculture,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  Be  assured  your  communi- 
cations will  always  be  accepted  with  the 
greatest  interest  Patek,  Seffy. 

Report  on  samples  eent  by  L.  Rehfufls,  Preiident  of 
the  Wine  Growen*  Aesoeiation  of  Cincinnati,  OMo, 
—by  MM.  Payen  and  Bourchardat 

OsiTTLSiciir : — ^You  sent  us  for  examination 
two  samples  of  wine,  Catawba  and  Isabella, 
raised  in  Oindnnati  m  1851. 

The  Tineyards  producing  this  wine  have 
been  set  out  in  1849,  with  two  year  old 
roots.  These  wine  samples  belong  to  two 
yarieties  of  American  yines,  the  Isabella  and 
Catawba. 

The  Catawba  is  a  natiye  of  Buncombe 
county,  Korth  Carolina:  was  lately  also 
found  on  the  Arkansas  river. 

Mr.  Behfuss  gives  the  following  as  their 
descriptive  properties  :  The  fruit  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  sugar ;  its  wine  is  very 
tasty,  having  a  rich  bouquet ;  but  its  endur- 
ance of  cold  makes  it  invaluable^  The  must 
of  the  Catawba  grape  usually  has  a  specific 
gravity  over  1.090,  nearly  equal  to  our 
Pineaux  must. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  make 
wine  in  America.  Mr.  Lakanal  tried  the 
vine  culture  in  Kentucky  for  twenty  years, 
but  without  success.  In  Yevay,  Indiana, 
he  Swiss  vine  dressers  had  once  made  an 
effort,  but  their  small  wine  country  exists 
How  only  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants. 


It  is  said  Braml  produces  a  similar  vine, 
which  fruits  in  March,  May  and  September, 
but  this  continual  production  of  the  vine 
can  not  produce  a  good  wine. 

Two  circumstances  require  our  particular 


preference  has  been  given.  Secondly^  that 
sparklmgwine  has  been  produced.  The 
American  vines,  so  exactly  described  by 
our  venerable  M.  Michaux,  are  not  so  ea- 
sily affected  by  a  change  of  temperature  as 
our  tender  varieties.  They  do  not  bear 
fruit  and  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  our  Eu- 
ropean vines,  being  raised  m  a  hot  and  hu- 
mid climate. 

The  American  vines  in  our  collection  bear 
very  little  fruit,  and,  therefore,  can  not  be 
raised  with  profit  by  us.  WiU  this  be  the 
case  also  in  America  f  Will  continual  cul- 
ture make  them  more  fruitful?  This  the 
future  will  show.  The  strong  and  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  grapes  of  the  American  vines, 
will  not  be  easily  reconciled  by  our  deficate 
palates. 

The  American  wine  samples  particulariy 
recommend  themselves  by  their  neat,  elear 
color,  and  their  ability  to  furnish  carbonie 
acid,  and  become  effervescent.  The  Isabel- 
la wine  is  of  a  rose  color,  has  a  partteukr 
perfume,  contains  .11  of  alcohol,  and  an 
abundance  of  sugar.  The  wine  gave  .5t 
dry  reddue,  double  the  quantify  of  our  beat 
white  sparUing  wine. 

The  CatawhA  is  of  a  white  amber  color, 
has  less  of  this  strong,  peculiar  bouquet^  con- 
tains 11^  per  cent  of  alchohol,  with  n  great 
quantity  of  sugar.  Evaporated  to  dryseaSy 
it  gave  .61,  or  three  times  as  much  as  oar 
Chablais  wines. 

No  doubt  the  wines  in  America  wiD  soon 
be  much  perfected ;  it  shows  great  sagacity 
that  the  native  vines  received  the  preferuioe 
there,  and  particularly  as  sparkling  wmee 
have  been  produced  from  them*    We  hav« 
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the  honor  to  request  the  Soeiety  to  tender 
Mr.  L.  Behfuss  their  thanks  for  his  interest- 
ing communication.  Patsn,  Sec*y. 


Qrapas  In  Texas. 
Thx  Houston  Telegraph  appears  to  be 
quite  desirous  that  the  culture  of  this  lus- 
eious^fruit  should  be  introduced  mto  Texas. 
Oo  on  with  your  efforts  !  Who  knows,  until 
ifur  trial  be  made,  what  great  success  may 
attend  your  efforts  ?  We  commenced  our  ex- 
periments on  the  Ohio  river,  years  since, 
and  hare  only  now  begun  to  realize  our 
reward,  haying  much  yet  to  learn.  Do  not 
proceed  rashly ;  learn  from  your  predeces- 
sors. Select  your  sites  with  judgment,  and 
especially  select  your  yines  with  care.  Do 
not  be  persuaded  to  rely  upon  foreign  varie- 
ties ;  some  may  answer  with  you,  that  have 
£Edled  in  this  region.  Endeavor  to  find  a 
Yigorotts  native  vine  of  good  qualities,  for 
such  there  maybe  among  your  wildings, 
though  the  specimens  of  wine  from  Texas 
grapes  that  have  reached  us,  have  been  very 
inferior. 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  culture 
of  jg;rapes  might  be  made  as  profitable  here 
as  m  any  part  of  Europe,  or  m  the  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati.  It  is  estimated  that  upward 
of  1,200  acres  of  land  are  now  under  culti* 
ration  in  vines  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati, 
on  the  Ohio.    The  products  of  these  vine- 

iards  is  said  to  amount  to  upward  of  three 
undred  thousand  gallons  of  wine,  valued 
at  as  many  dollars,  and  affording  subsis- 
tence to  upward  of  two  thousand  persons. 

The  chmate  of  Texas  being  similar  to 
that  of  Italy  and  Spain,  must  be  more  fiivora- 
ble  to  the  culture  of  grapes  than  that  of 
Ohio ;  and  we  are  confident  that  vineyards 
are  more  profitable  here  than  in  khj  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  We  believe  the 
only  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  Texas 
to  cultivate  the  grape  have  been  on  the  level 
region  on  the  coast.  These  attempts  have 
all  Hailed,  for  the  same  reason,  probably,that 
similar  attempts  have  failed  in  Europe,  where 
the  vineyards  are  never  found  on  the  plains. 


but  on  the  hill-sides  or  mountains,  and  rich 
earth  is  often  carted  several  miles  to  form 
terraces  on  the  mountain  sides  for  vineyards. 
The  vines  thus  cultivated  have  thorough 
drainage  for  their  roots,  and  they  grow  on, 
year  aner  year,  even  for  centuries,  without 
being  subject  to  blight  or  mildew. 

The  Mustang  cprapes  in  Texas  gprow  on, 
year  after  year,  m  the  same  manner,  year 
after  year  produce  successive  crops  of  grapes 
which  are  as  luxuriant  and  free  from  delect 
as  those  of  the  best  [vineyards  of  Spain  or 
of  Europe.  We  recently  visited  the  valley  of 
New-Tear's  Creek,  Washington  county,  and 
were  astonished  to  notice  the  immense 
quantities  and  the  extraordmary  luxuriance 
of  the  grape-vine.  They  were  extended  in 
many  places  in  festoons,  several  rods  in 
length,  and  loaded  with  tons  of  fruit.  We 
beheve  we  saw  several  vines,  each  one  of 
which  would  have  yielded  a  barrel  of  wine. 

If  the  native  ''grapes  grow  thus  luxuri* 
antly  on  these  natural  terraces,  surely  the 
choice  varieties  of  the  grape  might  be  culti- 
vated there  to  advantage.  The  valley  of 
New-Tear's  Creek  probably  contains  a  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  which  are  as  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  the  lands  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  if  an  enterpri- 
sing and  wealthy  capitalist,  like  Mr.  Long* 
worth,  of  Cincinnati,  would  encourajre  a  few 
poor  emigrants  from  the  vine  regions  of 
Europe  to  commence  the  culture  of  the 
mpe  in  this  beautiful  valley,  in  a  few  years 
Texas  might  furnish  the  Atlantic  ciUes  with 
wine  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  which 
has  ever  been  imported  from  Europe. 


it»- 


Vlnayard  Calendar  to  April  and  Bffay. 

Tfls  article  upon  this  subject,  intended 
for  April,  was  crowded  out  of  the  last  Num- 
ber. We  shall,  therefore,  comprise  in  the 
present  article,  the  observations  for  both  pe- 
riods. 

The  vines  should  have  been  tied  to  their 
stakes,  as  previously  directed,  in  the  low 
form,  or  where  vine  trellises  are  used,  hori- 
zontally and  well  secured  in  their  places  by 
suitable  osiers  of  the  yellow  willow.  A 
damp  or  wet  day  must  be  selected  for  this 
process,  as  then  the  vinee  are  less  liable  to 
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break  at  the  points  wbere  they  Are  bent ;  in 
doing  this,  a  careful  hand  always  gires  the 
limb  a  gentle  twist.  Planting  in  the  vine- 
yard>  whether  cuttings  or  rooted  Tines,  and 
planting  nurseries  of  rinesy  is  to  be  attended 
to  at  this  time. 

The  especial  work  for  May  will  be  to  rub 
out  the  eyes  where  they  are  superabundant. 
The  strongest  should  be  preserved.  This  is 
to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  blossom  buds  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  guide  us  in  leaving 
fruitful  branches.  Pinching^  in  and  tieing, 
•re  to  be  practiced  as  soon  as  it  is  observed 
that  some  of  the  young  shoots  are  growing 
ahead  of  their  fellows,  which  must  be  check- 
ed by  pinching,  and  secured  by  tieing  with 
damp  straw. 

CulHvaHon. — ^Many  viffnerom  insist  upon 
an  early  hoeing  of  the  soil ;  others  prefer 
waiting  until  the  weeds  have  started,  when 
they  may  be  turned  under.  This  process  is 
usually  performed  with  a  two-pronged  hoe  ; 
others  prefer  the  plow,  which  in  careful 
hands,  has  many  advantages,  as  it  is  a  great 
labor-saving  machine.  Ashes  may  be  ap- 
plied at  the  same  time. 

Insects. — ^Wateh  closely  the  inroads  of 
these  marauders,  and  remove  them  as  speed- 
ily as  possible. 

«•. 

Letter  from  William  Murray,  Oeorgia. 

Thx  following  extracts  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Mosher,  were  read  at  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  handed  to  me  for 
publication.  The  seed  referred  to  were  ju- 
didously  distributed. 

I  soioB  time  since  wrote  you  a  long  story 
about  the  native  grape  of  our  mountainous 
region  of  Cherokee,  Georgia.  I  forget  what 
I  may  have  written.  I  visited  the  Sand- 
stone mountain  but  a  day  or  two  since, 
which  is  computed  to  be  two  thousand  feet 
Ug^ ;  on  the  top  of  that  mountain  I  found 
grape-vines,  all  bearing  fine  fruit  of  extra 


quality,  one  of  whieh  resembled  the  Gataw* 
ba  in  its  original  or  native  state.  As  I  waa 
on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Macon,  in  or* 
der  to  attend  the  Fur,  I  took  some  of  them 
with  me ;  and  although  they  excited  con- 
siderable attention  among  the  visitors,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  deficiency  of  practical 
knowledge  in  such  things  in  the  South. 

I  expected  to  have  gone  to  MurraysviDe, 
last  October,  but  was  providentially  bin- 
dered.  I  sent  to  my  friends  at  Mnrrays- 
ville,  and  had  one  of  the  old  Catewba  vines 
grubbed  up  and  forwarded,  but  it  never 
reached  me.  Our  next  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral Agricultural  Fsir  is  to  be  held  at  Au- 
gusta, next  October.  I  strongly  soliett  a 
visit  fit>m  some  one  of  your  Horticultural 
Society,  as  you  will  find  that  this  is  beyond 
doubt  the  best  wine  growing  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  fully  equal  to  any  in  the 
world. 

I  inclose  a  paper  of  Irish  potato  seed, 
saved  from  the  balls  or  apples  last  August 
I  sowed  part  of  them  in  September,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  December,  upon  examin* 
ing  what  I  had  planted,  found  a  number  of 
young  potatos  from  the  size  of  a  shot  to 
that  of  a  partridge's  egg. 

To  you,  Doctor,  or  the  Horticultural  So* 
ciety,  do  I  appeal  for  assistance  in  conduct* 
ing  an  experiment  which  I  have  begun  witE 
the  Irish  potato,  and  iU  diaeasea.  I  have  it 
in  the  same  condition  as  in  1795-6.  I  in* 
close  a  paper  of  the  seed  to  your  Society, 
that  it  may  select  some  one  to  take  chaige 
of  and  plant  them  when  spring  opens.  I 
have  some  small  potetos  from  the  seed 
sown  in  September  last,  and  have  many 
more  to  sow  in  the  spring.  I  have  two 
reasons  for  sending  them  to  your  Society : 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  more  penever^ 
ance  in  your  community  in  what  are  eaDed 
tmaU  matters,  which  is  the  main  constituent 
of  an  important  diacoveri^M.  When  oooasinn 
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o^en,  I  will  gire  you  the  reiuainder  of  my 
experience  in  the  cultiyation  of  that  crop 
mnce  17d6.  Should  we  not  succeed  in 
teaching  Massachusetts  how  to  raise  pota- 
tos,  we  will,  nerertheless,  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  growing  good  ones  for  oarselvea. 

I  will  endearor  to  show  that  by  means  of 
my  experiment,  I  have  discovered,  first, 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  secondly  a 
remedy  for  it  This  remedy  I  hare  in  our 
soil  and  climate*  And  I  wish  the  people  of 
the  great  West  to  succeed — especially  Ohio. 
Por  then  the  North  will  hare  to  send  to  the 
South  and  West  for  seed. 

By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  plant  your 
potatos  I  will  write  you  again. 

In  healthy  I  am  truly  yours, 

WZLUAM  MUBRAT. 


The  Vinexy. 

THBjnB-FousTHS,  at  least,  of  our  ^den 
possessors,  who  are  in  respectable  circum- 
stances, ahd  who  possess  their  little  green- 
house, direct  their  first  steps  in  exotic  fruit 
culture  to  the  vine. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  character  of  ^ 
many  queries,  that  the  writers  thereof  de- 
sire to  Know  more  of  the  minutiae  of  grape 
culture.  Of  course,  all  readers  are  not  pre- 
cisely alike;  all  tastes  net  similar;  all  con- 
ditions not  the  same.  One  likes  the  very 
fundamental  principles  of  culture ;  another 
thinks  all  such  unattractiye  matters,  and 
would  prefer  a  cut-and-dry  routine ;  and 
jfchus  the  world  is  compounded.  In  very 
truth,  thousands  who  are  fond  of  reasoning 
over  principles,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
latter  off-hand  way,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  time,  owing  to  their  many  engagements, 
to  wade  their  way  through  the  mass  of  con- 
flicting opinions. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  wiU,  by  the 
time  these  observations  reach  them,  hare 
their  vines  budding,  or,  it  may  be,  blossom- 
ing ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  show  forth  the 
routine  of  practice,  step  by  step,  through  the 
earlier  sta^n. 

It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  first 
swelling  of  the  bud,  up  to  the  first  peep  of 
t)ie  young  bunob,  the  advances  made  m  what 


is  termed  forcing  can  not  be  too  gradual. — 
If  this  part  of  uie  process  be  hurried,  the 
probability  is  that  an  insufficient  number  of 
buds  will  be  developed ;  those  chiefly  which 
are  furthest  from  the  main  stem,  and  which 
happened  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  monojpoly  in 
the  appropriation  of  the  supplies  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  This,  then,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  break  in  upon  system,  and  to  render 
the  trees  lean  in  regard  of  young  wood  for 
future  years. 

The  moment  the  buds  acquire  siee  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  their  true  character, 
what  is  termed  dishudding  should  commence, 
whether  on  pot  vines,  or  those  otherwise  sit* 
uated.  It  must  here  be  understood  by  be* 
ginners,  that  healthy  vines  generallv  maybe 
expected  to  produce  more  shoots  than  it  is 
expedient  to  have  <m  them.  Now,  this  dis- 
budding is  not  a  process  of  a  day,  nor  even 
of  a  week;  it  is  essentially  progressive;  and 
the  latter  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it 
affords  the  operator  the  means  of  equalising, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  strength  of  the  tree, 
inasmuch  as  it  compels  the  subsequent  de- 
velopmente  to  assume  a  progressive  charac- 
ter luso — a  matter  of  great  convenience  as 
bearing  on  the  operations.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say,  without  seeing  the  vines,  how  many 
buds  should  be  removed,  and  how  many  left 
on,  so  much  depends  on  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  tree.  But  I  may  observe, 
that  it  requires  nearly  a  square  yard  of 
space,  (superficial,)  in  the  average,  to  pro- 
duce a  good  bunch  of  grapes  of  say  two 
pounds.  This  may  make  some  of  our  young 
folks  stare,  but  they  should  be  well  impress- 
ed with  Uiis  idea  before  they  proceea  with 
the  disbudding. 

The  fiict  is,  it  is  altogether  a  question  of 
light ;  and  the  more  roof  of  a  vmery  it  is, 
totally  irrespective  of  all  the  interior  area, 
that  must  determine  the  amount  of  produce. 
To  produce  a  £air  bunch  of  well-flavored 
grapes,  there  must  be  a  shoot  of  about  two 
feet  in  lengUi,  after  what  is  termed  severe 
stopping ;  and  right  and  left  of  this,  laterals 
which  shade  much,  and  occasionally  over- 
lap their  neighbors — a  thing,  however,  to 
be  avoided ;  and  at  certain  times  tbey  must 
be  permitted  to  ramble  somewhat  freely,  for 
reasons  shortly  to  be  offered ;  so  that  al- 
though the  spray  may  not  be  confined  to  a 
given  yard  square,  it  will  be  found,  on  the 
average,  to  cast  a  shade  on  an  area  nearly 
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equal  to  a  yard  superficie.  Bnt^  although 
this  may  at  first  astonish  the  novice  in  dis- 
bud<^ng,  yet  the  least  reflection  will  show 
that  this  amounts  to  an  enormous  produce, 
taking  the  quality  as  well  as  weight  into 
consideration.  For  suppose  a  little  house, 
twenty  feet  long,  and  haying  six  rafters  oc- 
cupied with  vines  on  the  spurrmg^  system, 
each  rafter  sixteen  feet  long,  here  we  should 
obtain  above  one  hxmdred  weight  of  grapes ; 
no  inconsiderable  weight  of  a  fruit  so  rich  in 
saccharine  principles. 

And  now  let  us  hope  our  rising  vine-men 
will  study  the  capabiuties  of  the  vine ;  what 
may  be  expected,  and  what  ou^hi  no^  to  be 
expected.  Grievous  is  it  to  see,  day  after 
day,  a  fine,  strong,  and  willing  horse  doine 
double  du^,  and,  perhaps,  badly  fed ;  and 
equally  grievous  to  a  good  gardener,  to  see 
a  willing  Black  Hambro'  doing  double  du- 
ty, and  the  possessor,  perhajis,  wondering 
fdl  the  while  how  it  is  that  his  grapes  wm 
not  turn  black,  and  that  they  prove  of  more 
use  in  the^kitchen  than  on  the  dessert  table. 

I  now  return  to  the  digressive  point.  It 
will  be  seen  that  many  buds  have  to  be  rub- 
bed off;  caution  is,  however,  requisite. — 
Buds  sometimes  prove  deceptions ;  if  the 
operator  were  at  all  times  to  strip  away, 
what  at  first  surht  appears,  the  weak  bucw, 
and  reserve  onfy  the  more  coarse,  he  would 
not  unfrequently  find  himself  mistaken. — 
Some  of  the  gross  looking  shoots  will  occa- 
sionally prove  barren,  whilst  others,  which 
at  first  did  not  promise  much,  will  prove  of 
eminent  service.  Thus,  then,  it  becomes  the 
vine  dresser  to  be  chary  in  his  movements, 
and  to  suffer  the  proceeding  to  stretch  over 
a  week  or  two,  which,  indeed,  is  about  the 
period  nature  herself  presents  for  the  oper- 
ation. And  here  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for 
stepping  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  indulge  in 
an  idea  that  has  often  struck  me,  and,  doubt- 
less, many  of  the  readers  of  this  work,  es- 
pecially our  clerical  supporters— it  is  ttie 
aingolar  agreement  between  the  best  vine- 
dressing  practice  in  these  times,  and  that  of 
the  days  of  our  Saviour,  who,  it  will  be  well 
remembered,  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  vine  and  man.  "  Every  branch  in  me 
that  beareth  not  fruit.  He  taketh  away ;  and 
every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  He  pmveth 
it  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.'*  ^re, 
how  plainly  we  have  our  disbudding,  prun- 
ing,  and  ul ;  or  rejection^  with  the  subae- 


quent  practice  of  stoppmg,  training,  etc.,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  fruit.  And, 
doubtless,  it  was  the  recognized  practice  of 
those  days  in  the  open  vineyard. 

Day  by  day,  then,  let  the  vine  dresser 
watch  the  developments,  and  having  enou^ 
of  jfoung  shoots  to  select  from,  continue,  as 
their  character  becomes  really  manifest,  to 
secure  the  fruitful  shoots  in  proper  ataa- 
tions,  and  to  strip  away  the  woxthless ;  in 
all  these  things,  keeping  an  eye  on  future 
years,  and  the  system  of  training  he  is  pur- 
suing. And  on  the  heels  of  this  operation, 
what  is  termed  "stopping,'*  must  press.— - 
Stopping  means,  simply  punching  off  the  end 
of  the  reserved  shoot,  m  order  to  concen- 
trate its  strength  at  a  ^ven  point ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  futore 
cluster  of  grapes.  Now,  I  would  fain  hare 
the  unknowing  readers  of  this  work  consider 
how  this  **  stopping"  operates ;  and  if  I  be 
right,  it  operates  in  a  twofold  way — ^it  con- 
centrates all  available  power  near  the  fridt, 
and  it  is  opposed  to  the  increase  of  haid 
wood. 

Some  may  say,  why  should  the  latter  be 
opposed  ?  But  surely  the  reason  is  obvious. 
It  is  not  the  vine  that  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  solidified  wood,  that  has  been  the 
most  profitable,  inasmuch  as  timber  is  not 
the  object.  A  judicious  system  of  stop]Mng, 
therefore,  husbands  well  the  resources  st 
command,  and  the  throwing  all  possible 
power  intd  the  fhiiting  propensities  of  the 
vine,  very  naturally  keeps  down  the  tenden- 
cy to  produce  mere  hard  wood.  I  venture 
these  opinions  thus  far,  thinking  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  temper  of  the  age,  the  dry 
rules  of  the  olden  time  ought  by  no  means 
to  suffice.  Philosophising  in  material  thinss, 
is  not  alone  permissible,  but  highly  to  be 
commended,  if  conducted  on  recognised 
principles,  and  devoid  of  dogmatism. 

Let  stopping  proceed,  then,  according  to 
the  rate  of  development  of  the  young  shoots ; 
those  reserved  may  be,  acconung  to  the  us- 
ual practice,  stopped  one  joint  beyond  that 
where  the  bunch  shows;  from  this  very 
general  practice,  based  on  the  recognition  of 
the  severe  economy  imposed  in  regard  to 
Hffhi,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  (DffiBr.— 
Where  the  shoots  are  robust,  it  is  well  to 
stop  them  soon  after  the  ^^show*'  is  well 
developed.  This  is  a  matter  of  expediency ; 
for  just  in  propcniion  as  these  are  ehedrad 
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in  iheir  rapid  career,  will  be  the  increased 
streagth  of  those  subordinate  shoots  which 
are  only  awaiting  a  chance  to  become  useful. 
Thus  may  the  stopping  proceed  until  all 
hare  been  subjected  to  the  process,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  fully  carried  out,  some  of  those 
first  pinched  will  be  about  to  derelop  later^ 
al  shoots,  about  the  stopping  of  which  prac- 
titioners slightly  differ ;  some  are  for  pinch- 
ing the  points  immediately;  others  allow 
tiiem  to  ramble  a  little.  I  do  not  think  it 
well  to  be  so  very  keen  as  to  be  constantly 
stopping,  but  believe  it  best  for  the  system 
of  the  tree,  to  allow  a  little  liberty  in  this 
respect.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 

Srincipal  increase  of  root  takes  place  coinci- 
ently  with  the  extension  of  the  spray,  and 
in  a  close  ratio  to  it ;  and  if  such  be  the  case, 
it  is  obviously  good  policy  to  suffer  a  free 
growth  occasionally.  However,  as  before 
ob^rved,  all  these  things  are  best  done  pro- 

Sessively,  for  so  I  have  found  it  with  all 
^budding.  An  attentive  vine  dresser  will 
be  fingering  about  his  vines  almost  daily; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  suppos- 
ing a  given  shoot  to  possess  four  laterals 
that  require  pinching,  it  would  be  better  to 
suffer  the  operation  to  occupy  a  week,  than 
to  perform  it  at  once. 

Henceforward,  the  stopping  will  continue 
at  intervals,  until  the  berries  commence 
stoning ;  by  which  lime,  if  the  vine  has  a 
eood  crop,  the  rambling  propensities  will 
have  mucn  diminished ;  ana,  indeed,  I  hold 
it  good  practice  to  suffer  the  vines  to  ram- 
ble unmolesti»d  during  most  of  that  period, 
for,  as  the  berry  remains  nearly  stationary 
as  to  mere  size,  there  does  not  exist  the 
same  reason  for  close  stopping. 

Where  there  is  a  leading  shoot  required 
for  extension,  it,  of  course,  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  the  side  or  bearing  shoots,  and  must 
not  be  stopped  so  close  ;  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  vines  advancing  up  the  rafters. 
It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  pinch  every  lat- 
eral from  the  latter  as  they  are  produced. — 
From  this  doctrine,  I  beg  to  differ.  One  of 
the  first  objects  with  the  cultivator,  in  the 
case  of  young  vines,  ought  to  be  to  obtain 
plenty  of  roots ;  but  how  can  this  be  accom- 
plished with  this  constant  snubbing  ?  It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  the  root  can  not  ex- 
tend rapidly  without  a  corresponding  exteh- 
■ion  of  branch  in  any  shrub  or  tree ;  recip- 
rocity is  nature's  law  in  this  respect,  and 


may  not  be  altogether  set  aside.  Much  care 
should  be  taken  over  the  thinning  of  the 
berry ;  many  persons  thin  too  freely ;  th^s, 
of  course,  proauces  larger  berries,  but  such 
bunches  dish  up  badly,  and  require  pack- 
ing.— B.  JSrrington^  in  Cottage  Chrdener, 


French  Mode  of  Planting  Cnttiags. 

Last  winter  we  read  an  account  of  the 
new  French  plan  of  putting  out  grape  cut* 
tings  by  bending  them  into  an  arch,  and  in- 
serting both  ends  in  the  earth.    We  imme- 
diately rode  to  a  friend's  house  and  procur- 
ed ten  cuttings  from  a  Lenoir  vine,  each  of 
which  was  two  feet  long.    Five  of  these  we 
planted  in  a  properly  prepared  trench  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  covering  all  but  the 
top  bud ;  the  remaining  five  we  planted  by 
the  new  method,  side  by  side  wiUi  the  oth- 
ers.    Today  we  examined  them,  and  find 
only  two  of  the  five  planted  on  the  old  plan 
alive,  having  matured  wood  about  three 
inches  in  length.    Their  growth  has  been 
several  inches  more,  but  it  has  not  ripened. 
All  of  those  planted  on  the  French  plan 
have  lived,  and  a  remarkable  difference  is 
presented  by  their  appearance,  having  ripen- 
ed fully  two  feet  of  strong,  stout  wood.  We 
find  that  the  cuttings  have  only  rooted  at 
the  but  end,  and  three  new  shoots  invaria- 
bly spring  from  the  last  eye  which  is  ex- 
posed— that  portion  of  the  vine  above  this 
nas  decayed,  and  in  two  instances  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.     The  rationale  of  this 
plan  is,  that  it  prevents  evaporation  through 
the  pores  of  the  vine  cutting,  and  thus  se- 
cures an  abundance  of  nutrition  to  the  young 
shoots,  which,  in  our  experience,  has  been 
abundantly    evidenced    by    their    superior 
growth.     The  Lenoir  is  a  long-jointed,  na- 
tive grape,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
strike  from   cuttings.    As    all  the  native 
grapes  are  more  difficult  to  strike  than  for- 
eign varieties,  which  root  readily,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  this  plan  would  prove  most  suc- 
cessful with  them,  and  intend  to  prosecute 
our  experinoent  still  further.    We  may  add 
interest  by  saying  that  we  struck  cuttings  by 
the  same  plan  from  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 
and  General  Hand  plums.    Upon  examina- 
tion, they  were  abundantly  rooted,  and  made 
a  growth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.^- 
Might  not  many  of  our  fruits  be  propagated 
in  the  same  way  ?^  Southern  AgricutiwritL 
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THB    CINCINNATI    HORTICULTURAL    80GIBT7. 


MsBTiNGB  of  thiB  Societj  during  thepajst 
month  have  been  possessed  of  interest  in 
the  discussions  and  in  the  exhibition  of  fruit, 
but  the  display  of  flowers  has  been  exceed- 
ly  meager,  owing  no  doubt,  rather  to  a  press 
of  business  among  our  plant-growers  at  this 
busy  season,  than  to  a  deficiency  of  interest 
in  the  society. 

Among  the  subjects  attracting  much 
attention,  was  a  revival  of  the  strawberry 
question,  growing  out  of  a  commimication 
to  the  Society  by  N.  Longworth,  in  which 
he  adverted  to  a  report  read  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  by  Thomas 
Meehan,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  a 
pistillate  strawberry  had  been  changed  to  a 
staminate  by  means  of  forcing.  ►Tms  sub- 
ject had  ahrcady  been  discussed  by  my  cor- 
respondent DusTSBy  (see  p.  153,^  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred,  as  there  is  not  now 
space  to  report  the  Society's  discussion, 
which  was  concluded  by  the  following  resolu- 
tion offered  by  A.  H.  Ernst :  Moved,  that  this 
society  hold  that  experience  has  only  con- 
firmed their  previously  established  opin- 
ions as  to  the  permanent  character  of  a  pistil- 
late strawberry,  as  given  to  the  world  in 
their  report  of  1846,  and,  without  denying 
the  possibility  of  the  change  reported  by 
Mr.  Meehan,  of  Hovey's  seedling  from  pis- 
tillate to  staminate,  they  deem  it  highly  im- 
Srobable,  and  would  rather  refer  it  to  acci- 
ental  mistake  in  tiie  variety  forced. 

Hamilton  County  AgxiouHural  Bool«ty. 

Tms  ancient  county,  in  which  we  have 
the  honor  to  reside,  appears  unwilhng  longer 
to  be  considered  a  mere  adjunct  of  Cincm- 
nati,  but  has  wisely  set  up  for  herself  as  a 
County  Affricultuxtd  Socie^  under  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  state.  In  former  tunes  the 
meetings  of  the  original  Agricultural  Society 
were  noted  as  among  the  best  in  the  state  ; 
my  own  first  introduction  to  the  farmers  of 
the  West  was  at  CumminsviUe,  in  1829, 
upon  the  place  since  beautifully  omamented 
by  Jacob  Hoffiaer.    Our  youthfiil  society  is 


in  good  hands,  and  promises  to  advance  the 
cause  for  which  it  was  instituted.  A  hand* 
some  premium  list  has  been  adopted,  and 
has  been  early  presented  to  the  citizens  of 
the  county  in  a  neat  pamphlet  form,  making 
the  prettiest  and  most  attractively  omameni- 
ed  schedule  which  I  have  seen.  The  ^mnn^l 
meeting  was  held  at  Carthage,  on  April  1  Ith. 


PennsylTania  HortloultTiral  Society. 

To  some  kind  friend,  probably  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  distinguished  society,  I  am 
indebted  for  an  advance  slip  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  held  on  the  Idth  ci 
April,  containing  an  ad  interim  report  of 
the  fruit  committee,  from  which  it  appears 
not  only  that  the  said  committee  are  very 
energetic,  but  also  that  they  have  manysw- 
jects  which  claim  their  attention ;  several 
new  fruits  of  high  character  have  been  pre* 
sented,  an  extended  notice  of  which  is  with- 
held at  this  time  for  want  of  room. 


Vermont  State  Agrlooltunl  Society. 

Prestdent — ^Fred.  Holbrook. 

Vtee-Pretidenis—U.  B.  Staeey  and  B. 
Hammond. 

Corresponding  Secretarf — J.  A.  Beckwitb. 

JRecarding  Secretary — ^Luther  Croaa. 

Treasurer — John  Spalding. 

Audiior—^.  P.  Walton. 

Svq>ervntendent — L^pmn  P.  White. 

The  exhibition  wiM  open  on  September 
13th,  and  will  be  held  in  a  large  inclosme 
of  forty  acres. 

The  Bipbile  Bortlooltiml  Society 

Havb  determined  to  hold  a  fair  in  Ma^. 
It  is  hoped  they  wiD  be  amply  supported  in 
their  efforts.  Mr.  Peabody  has  given  tke 
good  folks  quite  a  spur  by  his  eloquent  ad* 
dress  upon  this  subject,  delivered  during 
his  reeent  visit  They  hold  a  r^^nlar  meet* 
hog  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  montk. 
The  institution  appears  to  be  in  ezeelknt 
hands. 
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Agiionltond  Society  ia  Iowa. 

A  call  has  heax  made  at  Mangoketa, 
Jackson  couatj,  Iowa,  for  a  meeting  to  form 
an  Agricultural  Society.  The  Republic,  in 
which  we  find  the  abore,  is  apparently 
edited  b j  a  philosopher,  for  he  says : 

**  Let  the  farmer  consider  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  society  in  the  light  of  a  cheap  and 
tueful  means  to  develop  scientific  knowledge 
in  a  simple  and  instructive  way.  The  hea- 
viest tax  we  pay  is  to  ignorance ;  it  burdens 
us  in  eve^  department  of  life.  Like  the 
frogs  of  Egypt,  it  comes  up  even  to  our 
kneading  troughs.  We  complain  of  our 
heavy  taxes  for  lands,  and  for  the  various 
useful  arts  of  government — both  directly 
and  indirectly,  we  pay  more  for  our  errors. 


failures,  visions,  vices  and  a  large  share  of 
disappointed  hopes,  than  we  do  for  all  these 
ten  times  multiplied." 


-••• 


Cayuga  Connty  HortiouHural  Society. 

Thb  Cayuga  County  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety held  its  fii^t  annual  meeting  at  the  court- 
house in  the  city  of  Auburn,  on  the  9th  of 
Februarv.  The  following  named  persons 
were  duly  elected  officers  of  this  society  : 

Preiiden^-^U.  T.  Dickson. 

VUe-Prendenis — P.  B.  Freeoff,  Qeorgo 
E.  Barber,  John  Morse,  Oliver  W.  Wheeler. 

Comsponding  Secr^ry — Horace  T.  Cook. 

Beeordhg  Secretary — S.  S.  Graves. 

IVeasurer — John  S.  Clary. 


dBMinrtal  ^zWttB. 


▲  CKROWLBDaMBNTS. 


PaUni  Ofice  Seede. — ^A  fine,  plump  pack- 
age of  Patent  Office  seeds,  containing  the 
usual  assortment,  has  been  received  from  B. 
8.  Weightmaa,  acting  commissioner  in  that 
department,  to  whom  thanks  are  due.  Why 
has  no  copy  of  the  Beports  reached  this  of- 
fice ? 

Pciato  Seedi. — To  the  persevering  Chaun- 
eey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  New  York,  for  a 
package  of  his  yaluable  rare  varieties,  I  re- 
turn sincere  thanks,  and  hope  therefrom  to 
raise  something  worthy  of  note.  Would 
that  eultivators  everywhere  were  disposed 
to  aid  this  excellent  man  in  his  laudable  un- 
dertaking. The  labor  is  too  great  for  one 
individual,  and  should  be  divided.  He  se- 
lects the  seed  with  great  care  from  his  best 
▼arieties,  and  furnishes  them  and  tubers  at 
a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Bvergrtem, — ^From  Evergreen  Nursery, 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  box  of  choice  evergreens,  that  have  arriv- 
ed in  beautiful  order,'and  are  indeed  an  ad* 


mirable  specimen  of  judicious  packing,  in 
which  the  gpreatdisideratum  has  been  attain- 
ed, of  giving  air  to  the  tops,  and  preserving 
the  roots  moist. 

Gtafte. — Grafts  of  choice  apples  have  been 
thankfully  received  from  several  kind  friends, 
among  them  are  the  Cooper,  from  W.  F. 
English  ;  the  Fulton,  from  C.  K  Overman ; 
Bichards,  from  E.  G.  Studley,  of  Claveraek, 
New  York,  and  others. 

Roeee — My  gardener  friends,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  have  favored  me  with 
beautiful  contributions  of  flowers  and  flow- 
ering plants.  The  bouquets  from  Pfeifler, 
Heaver  and  Sayers,  were  agreeable  visi- 
tants ;  while  the  lovely  roses  from  Kelley  & 
Co.,  and  T.  Knotty  were  most  welcome, 
bringmg  to  the  darkened  chamber  to  which 
I  was  confined  by  pain  and  sickness,  breath- 
ings of  the  coming  spring. 

Cdd  Orapery — ^Mr.  ChorHon's  book  has 
been  received  by  mail,  and  is  a  highly  val* 
ued  gift,  with  which  I  am  well  pleased. 
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Items. 

Aeclmatkn, — ^Tbe  April  number  of  the 
Southern  OulHvaiar  coatains  an  article  upon 
this  subject  by  one  very  sensible  **  Plebs," 
who  claims  to  have  bad  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience in  planting  trees,  both  northern  and 
southern  grown.  He  says:  *' Fruit  trees, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  in  many  respects  re- 
semble men ;  some  are  good  in  other  places, 
and  prove  good  here  when  at  a  proper  age. 
Some  never  prove  good  here.  Some  kinds 
of  fruit  are  good  on  one  soil  and  not  good  on 
another,  not  because  they  were  prown  here 
or  elsewhere."  "  I  am  unwilling  to  see  my 
friends  and  neighbors  pay  two  prices  to  any 
man  on  the  flimsy  pretense  of  acclimation." 

The  editor's  remarks  are  sensible,  that 
young  trees  and  trained  with  low  headi,  will 
better  withstand  the  long  summers  than 
large,  tall,  spindling  trees,  suddenly  trans- 
planted from  crowded  nurseries.  Tes,  and 
this  is  equally  true  in  the  north  in  the  orch- 
ard, and  in  either  latitude,  whether  the 
trees  are  northern  or  southern  grown.  It  is 
the  low  heads  and  shaded  stems  that  consti- 
tute the  best  acclimation  in  either  place  ;  but 
our  northern  nurserymen  can  not  afiford  to 
grow  trees  in  this  way,  because  purchasers, 
and  especially  southern  purchasers,  desire 
"large  trees."  Allow  me  to  suggest,  en 
passant,  the  use  of  introduced  instead  of  the 
mystic  acclimated — wiU  it  take  ? 

Ohio  Pomoloffical  Society. — The  report  of 
the  January  meeting  has  just  been  published 
at  the  Cultivator  office,  and  issued  to  all 
members  by  M.  B.  Bateham,  Treasurer, 
who  will  forward  a  copy,  postage  paid,  to 
any  one  who  will  send  him  25  cents. 

Ohio  State  Agricultural  Report — As  it 
appears  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  of  March 
1st,  has  only  just  gone  into  the  hands  of  the 
prmter.  This  is  truly  unfortunate  for  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  The  subject  matter, 
though  valuable  as  a  record,  loses  its  inter- 


est and  importance  by  long  delay.  When 
it  may  be  delivered  from  the  press  and  the 
binder  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  perhaps 
this  is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  legisla- 
ture has  adjourned,  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  mode  of  distribution  bat  by  its 
members. 

Modd  Farms  — ^The  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Maine  has  under  discussion  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  state  farm  or  farms,  town- 
ship clubs,  agricultural  instruction  in  schools, 
a  geological  and  agAcultural  survey  of  the 
state,  and  other  subjects  of  like  importance. 
— ^Brother  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer, 
has  long  been  what  we  call  a  "wheel-horse" 
in  agriculture,  and  is  now  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  which  is  sufficient  guaran- 
ty that  something  will  come  of  it 

The  Prairie  Farmer  says:  A  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  of  Michigan,  appropriat- 
ing 910,000  from  the  general  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  model  farm  at  Lan- 
sing, for  the  improvement  of  the  science  <rf 
agriculture. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Board  have  also 
been  recommending  a  model  farm  and  agri- 
cultural college.  In  Virginia  the  same  qurit 
is  moving,  as  noticed  in  the  papers. 

The  progress  of  New  York  and  Michigan 
has  been  noted.  Illinois  has  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  in  her  industrial  institution. 

Annual  Address. — The  Indiana  Farmer 
states  that  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York, 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  State  Board 
to  deliver  the  address  at  the  next  Indiana 
SUteFair. 

Fruxt  Stealing. — Several  suggestions  have 
been  made  in  the  agricultural  papers,  as  to 
the  best  method  of  correcting  this  evil. 
Poison,  traps,  dogs,  and  Osage  orange  have 
been  severally  reconmiended,  all  of  which 
have  proved  nugatory  in  supplying  the  de- 
fect of  our  laws  upon  this  subject.  Arthur 
Bryant,  of  Princeton,  Illinois,  has  prepared 
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an  ezcellent  and  interesting  memorial  to  the 
legislatareof  that  state,  praying  for  statutory 
provision  agaijEist  this  crime.  This  is  a  good 
suggestion,  which  is  recommended  to  associ- 
ations of  fruit  growers,  horticulturists,  and 
others  interested. 

VermarU  SuUe  Affrieuiinaral  SoeUty.-^A 
large  sheet  or  bill,  has  been  received,  con- 
taining the  announcement  oS  the  third  An- 
nual Fair  of  this  society,  to  be.  held  at  Mont- 
peliw,  on  13th  to  16th  of  September  next. 
The  premium  list  is  highly  creditable  and 
comprehensive,  embracing  awards  to  all 
varieties  of  farm  stock,  and  products,  be- 
sides those  for  essays  on  important  subjects. 
All  persons  from  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  recommended  to  attend  this  fair,  if 
they  wish  to  see  a  genuine  New  England 
oattle  show.  Arrangements  have  already 
boMi  made,  and  are  still  in  progress  with 
the  railroad  and  steam-boat  companies,  for 
reduction  in  fare. 

SknUkgm  IVee$  and  Sknibi. — I  am  glad 
to  see  attention  directed  to  the  subject 
of  the  beautifrd  native  productions  of  the 
south,  by  Wm.  De  F.  Holly,  in  a  racy  com- 
municatiott  to  the  SoutAirn  CtMwUor,  Tru- 
ly, thete  are  very  many  of  our  native  shrubs 
and  trees  that  are  well  worthy  of  culture, 
and  vastly  superior  to  the  majority  of  those 
that  have  been  introduced  from  abroad, 
especially  by  the  missionaries  pretending  to 
come  from  the  Bo^al  Bacuhf,  BortusuUure 
de  France, 

Vw€  la  BagatdU, — Cincinnati  as  well  as 
Mobile  has  become  a  center  of  attraction 
to  **  these,  Oreeke**  We  have  an  annual 
visit  from  one  or  more  of  les  Mesaires  Fran- 
gais,  who,  by  the  by,  don't  generally  succeed 
very  well ;  and  now,  in  addition,  Yankee  en- 
terprise is  entering  the  field  of  competition. 
We  have  daily  exposed  in  our  flower  market 
and  offered  for  sale,  the  celebrated  Mam- 
moth Alpine  strawberry,  an  idea  which  ex* 
26 


ploded  three  years  ago.  Strange  fancy  that, 
for  a  shrewd  American  to  visit  Gincinnati  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  strawberry  jdants— * 
why !  it  is  almost  as  good  a  joke  as  carrying 
fossil  carbon  to  the  mines  of  Newcastle. 
Our  gardeners  are  too  well  informed  to  be 
misled,  though  some  of  the  magnates  may 
be  simple  enough  to  patronise  Mr.  Newland 
in  consequence  .of  his  abundant  certificates. 
— ^Next  comes  Needham's  white  blackberry, 
all  the  way  from  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
producmg  two  spires  from  each  bud,  that 
bear  fifty  berries  !  Prime  cost  30  dollars 
a  hundred,  five  dollars  per  dozen,  or  two 
plants  for  one  dollar.  It  is  but  just  to  Mr. 
Needham  to  add  that  he  allows  others  than 
himself  to  puflf  bis  wares.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  world  considers  a 
white  blackberry  a  new  thing,  since  it  has 
been  long  known  as  a  common  wild  plant  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  else- 
where. 

TJie  Emperor' 8  Marriage, — ^While  all  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  both  great  and  small* 
have  been  filled  with  details  of  the  great, 
wedding,  a  horticultural  fragment  has  fallea 
to  my  share.  It  is  related  that  at  one  of  the 
bridal  balls  26,000  dollars  was  paid  fos 
flowers  to  decorate  the  halls  and  salocms— ^ 
hurrah  for  the  gardeners  and  florists  i 

The  VT'orklBg  Fanner. 
Ten  March  Number  of  this  sterling  peri- 
odical is  the  first  of  the  fifth  volume.  In- 
his  salutatory,  the  editor  reminds  his  readers 
of  the  valuable  series  of  articles  printed  in* 
previous  volumes — "  The  Course  of  Scien- 
tific Reading,''  "  The  Vegetable  Garden,"' 
"  Manures,"  etc.,  '*  from  which,"  he  adds, 
**  those  who  possess  our  first  four  volumes 
have  now  a  general  work  on  agriculture, 
ftilly  posted  up  with  the  day,  as  well  as  a 
special  work  on  the  vegetable  garden  and 
on  manures In  our   present 
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Tolume,  we  shall  introduce  several  series  of 
articles  on  subjects  not  before  fully  treated ; 
among  these,  will  be  a  series  on  fruit  and 
fruit  trees,  on  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  other  Southern  products." 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  so  yaluable  a 
work  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  for 
whose  especial  benefit  it  is  prepared — ^the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  it  is 
presented  for  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  a 
year,  a  most  valuable  agricultural  peri- 
odical.   

Boll  of  the  South. 

Thk  congratulations  of  southern  agricul- 
tural readers  are  certainly  due  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Chambers,  the  agricultural,  and  to  Mr.  C. 
A.  Peabody,  the  horticultural,  editors  of  the 
Soil  of  the  South,  a  monthly  periodical, 
which,  as  they  well  know,  has  been  ably 
conducted,  and  regularly  issued  from  the 
office  in  Columbus,  Oa.,  but  which  with  the 
present  year  and  the  third  volume,  has  been 
vastly  improved  in  its  typographical  appear- 
-ance  and  material,  while  its  form  has  been 
^changed  from  a  loose  quarto  to  a  neat 
little  octavo  of  32  pages. 

The  horticultural  editor,  in  noticing  my 
allusion  to  the  Southern  Congress  of  Agri- 
^ture,  to  be  held  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  first  Monday  of  May  next, 
printed  in  the  February  No.  of  the  Review, 
.most  kindly,  and  with  true  southern  hospi- 
itality,  takes  occasion  to  tender  me  an  earnest 
invitation  to  visit  the  Fair  of  the  Southern 
Central  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  to  be 
•held  in  Augusta,  Ga.>  on  the  17th — ^SOth 
•of  October  next.  In  consideration  of  his 
politeness,  of  the  many  noble  spirits  with 
whom  I  wish  to  meet,  on  account  of  friend- 
ship already  formed,  and  for  the  sake  of  re- 
*ceiving  a  "  welcome  from  ten  thousand 
chivalrous  hearts/'  even  so  retiring  a  citizen 
as  myself  will  be  prompted  to  make  an 
•effort  to  attend  that  meeting,  if  it  oan  possi- 


bly be  accomplished.  Besides,  the  agreea- 
ble editors  of  southern  periodicals  in  that 
and  the  adjoining  states,  have  greatly  sdmu* 
lated  my  desire  to  to  meet  them  and  their 
countrymen  face  to  face,  upon  their  own 
attractive  territory. 

In  the  uncertain  future,  however,  and 
surrounded  by  various  pressing  engage- 
ments, I  dare  not  promise  myself  that  cher- 
ished pleasure. 

**  8o,  I  wiDsa  ray  nay. 
But  shall  come  if  I  may.'^ 


Farm  JcfaxnmL 
This  substantial  periodical  from  the  Key- 
stone State,  has  just  closed  its  second  vol- 
ume. During  the  two  years  that  it  has  pre- 
sented  itself  to  the  agricultural  public  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  has  proved  a  very  vslna- 
ble  medium  of  communication  between  the 
farmers  and  the  farmers'  friends,  and  ia 
that  capacity  has  diffused  much  valuaUe 
information.  Scientific  agriculture  asdpnc* 
tical  fiarming  have  here  been  introdueed  to 
one  another,  and  under  the  direction  of  its 
distinguished  editors,  J.  L.  Darlington  and 
A.  M.  Spangler,  we  may  confidently  assert* 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  useful  periodiesl 
for  the  agricultural  population,  and  we  ear* 
nestly  hope  that  it  will  be  appreciated ;  for 
Pennsylvania  has  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  one  of  the  states  to  move  ia  the 
matter  of  scientific  agrieulture. 


Annala  of  Sdenoe. 

Tms  valuable  semi-monthly  periodiesl 
continues  to  make  its  regular  visits^  aad  is 
always  welcomed  by  those  interested  in  its 
well  prepared  seientific  pages.  May  they 
be  many. 

The  Number  for  March  Ist,  contains  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  upon  the  Fossfl 
Plants  of  Ohio.  This  b  an  aneient  garden, 
or  n^er,  herbarium,  in  which  the  easigy 
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of  Dr.  J.  &  Newberry  hM  made  many  in- 1  lars  ft  year,  paydde  inaehmnet — ^iweaty-fiYe 

ieresting  discoreries.    His  eoUeetions  are  cents  a  number. 

ezfeended  in  this  as  in  oUier  departments  of 

palsMHilolegy,  and  will  be  ezamined  with  The  Ckdd  Grapeiy. 

great  interest  by  the  members  of  the  Seien-       This  excellent^  practical  little  book  has 

tifis  Asaoeiation^  which  will  probably  meet  just  been  received  from  the  author,  to  whose 

in  Oereland*  in  June  or  July  of  this  year.       kindness  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted. 

Mr.  Chorlton  is  well  known  to  the  horticul- 
turists of  our  country  as  an  agreeable  writer 
and  as  a  most  practical  cultivator.  He  claims 
to  have  given  us  here  "  an  accoxmt  drawn 
from  direct  American  practice,  being  a  con- 
cise and  detailed  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  exotic  grape-vme  under  glass,  without 
artificial  heat."  From  previous  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Chorlton's  writings,  I  do  not  heutate 
to  recommend  this  manual,  which  has,  un- 
fortunately, anived  too  late  for  a  more  ex* 
tended  notice  in  this  number.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  work  is  highly  ereditable  to  the 
publisher,  J.  0.  Riker,  New  York. 


This  Horticultiiiral  jouinal,  which  has  been 
previously  noticed  with  £sTor  in  these  pages, 
(Bontinaes  to  be  issued  montUy  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  second  volume,  which  com- 
menced in  January  last,  is  edited  by  H.  0. 
Hanson,  who  in  hisintroduetory  congee  prom- 
ises to  use  his  uitmost  exertions  to  deserre 
approval.  He  says,  with  force,  the  advan- 
tages of  Philadelphia  as  a  site  for  a  horti- 
eultural  periodical,  in  its  extensive  and  nu- 
merous gardens,  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
its  many  amateurs,  the  inteQigence  and 
number  of  its  cultivators,  with  the  enterprise 
and  energy  of  both  classes  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  plants,  and  more  than  aH  in  the 
extensive  and  valuable  libraries  both  public 
and  private. 

The  first  number  of  this  volume  is  illus- 
trated by  a  beautifal  Uthograph  of  a  new 
Camellia,  Mrs.  Cope.  This  is  a  class  of  flow- 
ers, in  the  euUivation  of  which  die  Phila- 
delphia nurserymen  have  become  celebrar 
ted.  The  Mrs.  Cope  is  a  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  John  Sherwood;  itiswhite»  striped  with 
a  delicate  blush^  of  good  form,  much  in  the 
style  of  the  Duehess  of  Orleans,  of  which 
it  is  likely  to  become  a  rival.  The  second 
number  contains  a  good  representation  of 
the  Achimenes  long^ora  alba,  which  I  saw 
blooming  in  Philadelphia  last  autumn. 

The  Flomt  is  a  welcome  visitor,  the  de- 
lennination  of  its  editor  entitles  it  to  suc*- 
eesst  and  the  profimed  advantages  of  Phila^ 
delphia  are  reaL    May  prosperity  attend  its 


Nnraery  Catalogues. 

Nkw  supplies  of  these  interesting  dooa* 
ments  are  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  mails 
and  read  in  every  hamlet  They  are  con- 
venient means  of  informing  purchasers  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  venders,  and  exceed- 
ingly ttsefiil  to  the  beginner  and  even  profi- 
cient planter,  to  aid  in  making  selections  -~ 
To  editors,  of  course,  they  are  intensely  in- 
teresting. A  large  number  of  them  has 
collected,  by  aggregation,  in  my  sanctum* 
and  shall  now  be  dismissed  with  a  formal 
congee,  and  my  thanks  to  those  who  so 
thoughtfully  addressed  them  hitherward. 

Fniit  and  Ornamental  Treet,  Shruba  and  Planta^oul- 
tivated  and  for  sale  by  Hubbard  &  Davis,  at  the 
0etrait  HorticvUnral  Garden.    56  pagea. 

Another  bright-looking  pamphlet,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  Baldwin  apple.  This  place 
I  have  visited  and  admired.  ^  The  proprie- 
tors appear  to  be  the  right  sort  of  meUi  and 


ftA.  Octavo,  52  pagea  monthly ;  two  dol-  devoted 
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Fndt  and  Oraameiital  Ttma,  Sbrnlw,  ViOM  and  Roeet, 
Green-house  and  Stove  Piants-^t  the  Commercial 
Gaiden  and  Nuiaery  ol  Panona  &  Co.,  Fluahing, 
Long  Island.    64  pagea. 

Quite  a  neat  pamphlet,  in  which  some  ex- 
cellent adyice  is  given  to  purchasers — espe- 
cially to  send  orders  early,  and  when  con- 
yenient  to  leave  selection  to  the  proprietors. 
They  are  among  the  best  judges  of  fruits, 
and  may  be  safely  trusted. 

Catalogoe  of  new  and  rare  Exotic  Plants— cultivated 
at  the  establishment  of  J.  Linden,  at  Bruasela.  Price- 
cnrrent  for  1853.    36  pages. 
This  embraces  extensive  lists  of  plants, 

and  is  quite  a  book  of  reference. 

Kinney  &  Hakes*  Fruit  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Sweet 
Potato  Plants,  Garden  Seeds,  etc.— at  Rock  Island, 
niinoia. 

Their  terms  are  admirable^  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  West— "pay  down." 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds,  and  Fertiliaers—l^  G.  H.  Bair  &  Co., 
North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse,  53  Cortland 
street,  New  York. 

This  pamphlet  makes,  indeed,  a  parade 
worth  a  trip  to  New  York ;  it  must  be  a 
perfect  show,  almost  equal  to  a  state  fair, 
without  the  cattle  and  horses,  the  noise  and 
the  dust 

Highland  Nuneries—dyracuse,  New  York. 

Phelps  &  Putnam,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubs — ^think  their  ele- 
Tated  ffltuation  gives  them  great  advantages 
in  securing  hardy  and  well  matured  growth 

of  their  products. 

i— 

Potato  Rot. 
A  Mr.  K  RoBSBTs,  of  Michigan,  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  cause  and  cure  of  this 
disease.  I  suppose  he  is  aware  that  he  has 
a  rival  in  the  Bey.  Mr.  Corey,  of  northern 
Indiana.  Whetiier  there  be  any  similarity 
in  the  methods  or  not,  remains  to  be  shown 
by  futnre  developments ;  herein,  however, 
we  may  trace  a  great  similitude-^both  claim 
to  be  modest,  retiring,  poor  men,  who  have 


made  a  great  discovery,  whidi  is  to  benefit 
mankind  at  large — ^boHi  claim  that  for  this 
benefit  they  should  be  properly  remmient- 
ed— in  other  words,  both  claim  to  be  paid 
for  their  secret,  and  botii  present  an  amy 
of  names  as  vouchers  for  the  success  of  their 
plans.  A  cotemporary,  however,  in  referriBg 
to  this  subject^  well  remarks,  **  His  greatest 
reward,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  in  making 
known  his  theory,  and  claiming  from  all  tbe 
world  the  gmtitude  which  he  would  be  sofb 
to  receive,  if  it  proved  wor&  a  lixank-ye  t» 
cultivatora.  Another,  after  a  long  pream- 
ble,  sums  up— "Those  to  whom  the  oecret 
has  been  imparted,  are  at  once  convinoedof 
its  reality,  so  natural  and  harmonious  is  it 
with  the  nature  of  things."  [1 1] 


Chrysantlieiitaiiis. 

A  mw  and  superior  method  of  propaga> 
don  is  cited  by  the  American  Gardener'a 
Chronicle,  from  **  a  London  Amaieur  FUr- 
w^"^Having  tried  the  plan,  I  zeoommeiid 
it  highly  for  amateur  cultivators. 

"  The  plants  were  from  half  a-yard  to  two 
feet  high,  each  having  from  four  to  six  up- 
right shoots  well  furnished  with  flower-budsy 
and  doAed  with  foliage  down  to  the  rims  oC 
their  pots,  and  in  the  best  health.  StmA 
with  the  beauty  of  their  growtii,  I  was  UAA 
by  the  manager  that  old  plants  had  faeea 
turned  into  the  open  ground  in  springy, 
where  Hie  branches  could  be  spread  at 
length,  regularly  around.  In  June,  or  ear* 
ly  in  July,  48-sised  pots  were  plunged  to 
the  rim  around  the  plants,  near  to  die  ends 
of  the  shoots,  and  one  shoot  was  layeted 
into  each  s^arate  pot.  As  soon  as  it  was 
perceived  they  had  struck  root,  the  top  of 
the  shoot  was  cut  ofiF,  leaving  the  stem  from 
four  to  six  inches  high;  thisstoppmg 
the  production  of  ride  shoots,  wlueh 
duly  secured  to  sticks^  so  as  to  have  them 
grow  erect.    When  the  plants  had  got  weB 
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farniflhed  with  flower-buds,  they  were  cut 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  house  to  bloom.  Snoh  uniform, 
handsome  grown  specimens,  and  so  admira- 
bly supplied  with  flower-buds,  I  never  saw 
before." — Americtm  Oardemr's  Chran. 


Memphis  grown  Oranges  and  Xtemons. 

Thx  Memphis  Eagle  gives  us  this  infor- 
mation : 

Some  weeks  ago  we  inserted  a  paragraph, 

acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  basket  of 

fine  oranges  and  lemons,   which  had  been 

sent  us  by  Dr.  8.  M.  Wheaton,  and  were 

the  products  of  his  garden  in  the  suburbs 

of  this  city.    We  have  just  received  a  letter 

from  a  horticulturist  at  Cindnnati,  inquiring 

if  this  fruit  was  "  grown  and  ripened  in  the 

•open  ground,   and  without  protection ;  or, 

if  with  protection,  how  long  and  of  what 

kind  V   Our  friend,  Dr.  Wheaton,  of  whom 

we  have  just  made  inquiry,,  stales  m  reply, 

that  the  oranges  and  lemons  stmt  us^  wert 

"grown  in  the  open  ground,"  and  that  the 

trees  are  only  protected  during  the  severe     . ,, .     .,     .    t^         uw-   *oe^    t    j  •    j 
/r       ^  .         -   .  of  this  City,  in  Novemb^,  1861,  I  advised 

winter  months,    by:  a  covermg   of  sjtraw.   .,   ,   .     -i    /,    .     ^.      -  ^         ,.    ,, 
rm.       •  •  A  i_ »  1.    X  XI-         1..      * .,      1^  b^g  planted  about  a  foot  apart  m  the 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  quality  of  the  ^  /  .^  '    i.    /^       f  ^        ^ 


fruit  The  oranges  were  the  sweetest  we 
ever  tasted,  and  the  lemons  were  the  lai]gest 
we  ever  saw  anywhet^. 


opened  in  1864,  is  adjourned  to  1866,  and 
to  be  united  with  the  World's  Fair  of  that 
date." 

The  French  people  in  one  thing  have 
acted  more  wisely  than  did  ours.  They 
have  taken  time,  and  will  be  in  two  years 
fully  prepared  to  make  a  respectable  demon- 
stration. 

The  great  mistake  relative  to  the  New 
York  World's  '"^ait,  was  in  holding  it  a  year 
too  soon.  But  in  this  it  only  exemplifies  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  American  people. 

We  confess  to  a  growing  faith  in  the  utili- 
i^  .aad-jrespectability  of  the  World's  Fair, 
in  New  York.^  iind  now  that  it  is  to  be 
held,  we  trust,  no  exertions  will  be  spared  to 
make  it  respectable.; — JV.  Pi  Farmer, 

This  is  more  encouraging  than  some  edi- 
tors have  led  us  to  inticipate,  but  it  is  fear- 
ed that  the  doors  ca^  not  be  opened  so  ear* 
ly  us  May. 

Japin  Pea. 
Db.  Wardxb  : — ^When  I  introduced  the 
Japan  Pea"  to  the  Horticultural  Society 


Anotbar  World's  Fair. 

A  LATi  arrival  from  Europe  brings  the 
following  relative  tb  an  Exhibition  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations  in  1866. 

<«  There  is  but  one  dteim  this  week  ofv 
trans- Atlantic  interest.  It  ordains  that  a 
Umversal  Exhibition*  shali  open  oli;lhe  1st 
of  Hay,  1866,  in  &e  Palace  of  Industry, 
now  in  course  of  construction  on  the  Champs 
Elysees.  The  products  of  all  nations  will 
be  received.  The  quinquennian  exhibition 
of  the  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  France,  which  was  properly  to  be 


row,  and  the  rows  about  two  feet  apart. 
Your  last  number  of  the  Horticultural  Be- 
view  (for  April) recomm^ds  planting  "four 
feet  each  way. "  This  ?^kes  a  great  waste 
of  ground,  and-the  enot-iShould  be  correct- 
ed. Perhaps  eighteen  infehes  apart  in  rows 
two  or  three  feet  apalrt,|is  the  proper  dis- 
tance.  I  did  not  reconttiend  this  pea  **  as 
a  food^fbr^tocL"  but  m  damestie  winter 
use.  As  a  pea  fot  summer  use,  it  is  not 
suitable.  It  required  the^  full  length  of  our 
season  Ho  ripen,  and  fl^iijg^hes  under  great 
beat  and  drought.  This  "  pea,"  so  called-— 
in  fact  a  bean — b  self-supported  by  a  re- 
markably hard,  waod-like  stem,  about  three 
feet  high.    It  is  very  productivo* 

John  Lsa. 

Apnl  90, 1853. 
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WESTERN  HORTICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


THB    FRON 

Is  an  improred  engraying  of  the  house- 
plan^  for  which  a  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.'  T«  Smith,  at  the  late  Indiana  State 
Fain 

It  is  yerj  desirable  that  architecture 
should  receive  more  attention  in  our  new 
oountrj,  and  as  the  log  cabins  are  passing 
away,  it  is  well  that  the  executire  commit^ 
tee  should  award  premiums,  and  that  the 
Indiana  Farmer,  to  whom  I  am  mdebted 
for  these  engrayings,  should  present  to  its 


TI8PIBCB, 

readers  judidous  plans  to  guide  them  in 
their  prospective  improvements*  The  de- 
sigh  of  Mr.  Smith  is  compact  and  OMiipre* 
hensive,  though  open  to  criticism ;  everjr 
gardener  will  at  once  see  that  his  eonserra- 
torj  is  not  sufficiently  lighted.  The  main 
building  is  45  by  39  feet,  which  will  give 
ample  space  for  a  large  family.  The  style 
is  peculiar,  and  may  be  called  American;  h 
is  neither  Grecian  nor  Italian.  The  ejqda- 
nations  of  the  engravmg  are  given  below. 


PuLN  or  Sboohd  Stort. 


A,  Parlor~16  by  16  feet;  B,  Sitting-room— J 6  by 
16  feet;  CCC,  HaU— 9X  by  16  feet;  D,  Dinins-room 
— 13K  22  by  feet;  EEE,  Porticoe  and  Porches; 
FFF,  Bedroeme;  GGGGG, Wardrobes;  H, Kitchen; 
I,  Wood-house;  J,  Meat-room;  K,  Meal-room;  LLL, 


Stairways;  M,  Coosenratory;  N,  Family  Deiheiim ; 
0,  Bay  Window;  P,  Pantry ;  R,  Bath- 


Chimneys;   TTT,  Balconies;   U,  Veranda;  WW. 
Dreaaing-room ;  X,  Drawing-room. 


HETEOROLOQICAL  TABLE  FOR  MABCH. 
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Swiimar  Harvey  Apples. 

This  fruit  was  grafted  into  my  father's 
orchard,  in  New  Hampshire,  by  a  man  from 
Springfield,  Vermont,  about  30  years  since. 
Where  it  originated  I  can  not  tell,  but  as  it 
was  a  great  favorite,  I  brought  the  cions 
and  introduced  it  here  about  10  years  ago. 
It  was  bearing  in  Troy,  the  third  year  after 
grafting,  and  I  had  a  few  apples  of  it  here 
£t8t  season.  The  fruit  has  been  much  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  tasted  it.  The  tree 
is  very  hardy,  not  a  fast  grower,  forms  a 
spreading,    bushy  top,  branches    slender. 


and  peculiarly  hard  and  wiry,  bears  very 
young.  Fruit  large,  light  green,  sometimes 
beautifully  shaded  with  a  light  yellowish  red 
tinge,  somewhat  mottled,  nearly  ovate,  ap- 
proaching to  round,  very  juicy,  agreeable, 
slightly  acid ;  ripe  about  the  middle  of 
August,  a  constant  and  abundant  bearer.  I 
consider  it  the  best  apple  of  its  season,  for 
this  climate.  I  have  not  found  it  described 
in  any  catalogue  east,  and  have  only  seen 
the  fruit  as  above. 

A.  G.  HUBBAAO. 

— Fanner's  Companion. 
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CINCINNATI,  MARCH,  1853. 
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5 
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7 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
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42 
35 
27 
25 
21 
26 
33 
43 
37 
35 
34 
39 
39 
28 
19 
24 
40 
49 
34 
42 
50 
39 
40 
30 
35 
47 
39 
36 
32 
54 
53 


44 

39 
36 
30 
35 
40 
66 
46 
40 
40 
39 
48 
44 
39 
32 
48 
57 
SO 
59 
56 
57 
58 
46 
51 
74 
55 
50 
50 
61 
73 
77 


Weather. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset 

cloudy  •••• 

cloudy  •• 

variable  • 

clear  •••  • 

clear  •  •  • 

clear  •••• 

do. 

do.  •  *  •  • 

do.    •  •  •  • 

snow 

variable. 

variable. . 

fog.  clear.* 

clear  •  •  • 

clear  •••• 

dear. 

do.  •  •  •  • 

driz.  snV 

do. 

do.  •  •  •  • 

clear  •  •  •  • 

fofjT,  rain** 

ram  •  •  •  • 

ram.  •••• 

cloudy  •  •  •  • 

clear  •  •  • 

cloudy .  •  • 

do. 

cloudy  • 

cl'y,  rain 

do. 

do.  •  •  •  • 

cly,  rain 

do. 

do.  •  •  •  • 

cloudy.- • 

variable  •* 

clear  •  •  • 

clear  •  •  •  • 

clear 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do. 

do. 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do.  •  •  •  •  • 

QQ,  .  •  •  .  »• 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do. 

variable.  •  • 

cloudy  •• 
▼ariabie. 

cl  y,  rain 

do. 

clear  •  •  •  • 

fpg,  clear  • 

clear.  •  •  • 

do. 

fog,  cloudy 

variable. 

nun 

cloudv*  <• 
fofir,  clear  • 

cloudy  •  • 
clear.  •  •  • 

cloudy  •• 
clear  •  •  •  • 

clear 

variable. 

var.  snow 

do. 

clear  •  *  • 

dear  •  •  •  • 

do. 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do.   •  •  •  • 

rain 

variable. 

variable. 

clear 

clear  •  •  • 

clear.  •  •  •  • 

do. 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do.    •  •  •  • 

do. 

do."" 

variable  • 

cloudy  •••• 

do.  •  •  •  • 

clear.  ••  •• 

ar 

variable. 

do.   ••••  1 

I  .  .  « 
I  •  .  . 

I  •  ■  . 


•15 

•  •  • 

•74 

•  ■  • 

43 
•10 


•13 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•16 


•38 


.... 

a  •  •  • 


Date. 


Winds,  etc. 


•20 


•  • . . 
.... 

.... 

•  * . . 


•25 

.... 
«... 
.... 
.... 

...  * 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


LiRhtNW.;  brisk  W. 

light  W.;  brisk  W ;  light  N  W. 

Light  NW;  high  W. 

BrUk  W.;  light  W. 

Calm;  light  N  ;  calm  at  eve. 

Calm;  light  SW ;  calm  at'eve. 

Light  S.;  brisk  S. 

Light  NE  and  £. 

Brisk  NW.;  light  N. 

Light  NE. 

Light  NE. 

Calm. 

Light  W.;  calm  at  eve. 

Light  NW.;  brisk  NW. 

Light  >f.;  light  W.)  calm  at  night 

Calm;  Light  SE. 

Light  S  and  SW.  and  variable. 

Brisk  SW.  and  W. 

Calm;  calm. 

Calm;  light  S. 

Calm;  light  SW. 

Light  WT;  calm;  light  N  W. 

Light  W.:  high  W.;  calm  at  night. 

Calm;  light  W.  and  SW. 

Ught  SE.;  brisk  S.;  high  SW.;  light  8. 

Light  S.;  brisk  SW.;  high  W.   [JMrartins. 

Light  W.:  calm  at  eve. 

Calm;  light  NW.  and  W. 

Calm;  ligh)  £.  and  S. 

Light  SW. 

Light  S.;  brisk  SW.;  high  S  W.;  light  SW. 


Clear  dayi  in  the  month, 
Variable ~8un  visible,  •• 
Cloudy— sun  not  visible,  • 


Rain  and  snow  water,  Inches, 


2^09       ^45 


13 

13 

5 

31 


Mean  temperature  of  the  month, 

do.  do.  March,  1852. 

do.  do.  do.    1851, 

do.  do.  do.    1850, 

da  do.  do.    1849, 

do.  da  do.    1848, 

do.  do.  do.    1847, 

do.  da  do     1846, 

do.  do.  do.    1845, 

da  do. 


43-01 
47-89 
4797 
42.12 
49-90 
4412 
41-23 
47-69 
47-00 


of  all  the  above, 4566 


Lowest  temperature, 
Highest  temperature. 
Range,    • 


19*00 
77-00 
58-00 


This  month  has  been  unusually  dry,  only  about 
half  the  usual  quantity  of  rain  having  fallen.  The 
mean  temperature  is  about  two  and  a  half  degrees  be* 
low  the  mean  of  the  last  nine  years. 

The  Equinoctial  period  passed  over  with  rather  more 
I  wind  than  is  usual  here,  yet  not  amoimting  to  a  storai 
I  in  intensity.  JOHN  LEA. 
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Mean . 
Sunset 


Noon  . 


Sunrise 


Mean . 


Sunset 


Mean . 


Sunset 
Noon  . 


Sunrise 


Mean . 

Sunset 
NoonT 


Sunrise 


Mean . 


Sunset 


Noon 


Sun 


rise 


Mean  . 


Sunset 


Noon  . 


Sunrise 


Mean  . 


gunset 
Noon  , 
Sunrise 


Mean . 


Sunset 
Noon  , 


Sunrise 


Mean . 


Sunset 
NooiTT 


Sunrise 


Mean. 


Sunset 
Noon  . 


Sunrise 


Mean  . 


Sunset 


Noon  . 


bunrise 


Mean  . 

Sunset 
Noon  . 


Sunrise 
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Stgftablt  ^^t|HtD[ogi]. 


"THE  ACCLIMAT 
Dm.  J.  A.  Wakdeh  :— Being  deuroos  to 
k«ep  bUtb  in  four  columns  the  dlMUBSion 
of  the  "  acclimation  "  question,  (a  Subject 
full  of  interest  to  erer^r  Western  cnltiralor, ) 
I  propose  to  contribute  as  natter  not  irrele- 
vant a  few  faeta  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
an  experience  now  somewhat  long,  and  a 
few  others  gleaned  from  weather  statistiot 
poUteljr  fiimiahod  by  the  Sbrithsonuui  losti- 
tBl«,  and  from  penonal  obseiralJonB  made 
dwing  a  short  tour  last  hM  through  some  of 
the  Atlantic  states.  In  the  present  num> 
ber,  my  purpose  is  to  speak  chiefly  of  the 
two  eold  spells  of  January  and  Marcli,  1 862, 
But  how  shall  I  begin  ?  From  whose  trea- 
tise on  Uie  "  coM-slonn  "  shall  I  borrow  the 
terms  necessary  to  descrilM  a  "  cold-storm?" 
where  find  definitions  for  "general  cold,"  or 
"  local  eold  f " 

Not  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  natural 
plulosopiiers,  I  promise,  whenever  they  shall 
have  acted,  to  modify  any  Uieory  now  set 
■Btil  it  shall  accord  willi  th«r  action  in  the 
premises  by  conrention  or  otherwise.  In 
the  meantime  I  can  not  make  progress  with- 
out a  theory,  thon^  it  be  crude  and  manu- 
26 


lOH    QUBBTION." 

Eactnred  for  the  oceasion.  Whenever,  as  is 
generally  known,  an  old  book,  or  any  mate- 
ria] substance  is  carried  rapidly  backward 
and  forward  upon  the  hearth  in  front  of  a 
fire,  keeping  up  a  partial  vacuum,  the  still  ajr 
of  the  room  will  flow  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  ; 
but,  being  started,  it  does  not  stop  within  Uw 
bounds  of  Uie  vacuum — with  a  steady  current 
it  "  blows  Uie  fire  "  as  long  as  this  alternate 
motion  is  kept  up ;  and  if  tbb  alternate 
motion  oonid  dash  throngfa  space  with  the 
speed  of  the  electric  spaik,  so  as  to  preserve 
Ais  vaottum  continuons,  the  influx  of  oold  air 
would  be  continuous  aad  vnintempled  ; 
alao,  did  that  vacuum  extend  over  the  one- 
tenth  of  three  tJiousand  lines  or  throughout 
the  whole  of  three  thousand  miles,  gravity 
would  set  the  (ur  in  motion  ;  but,  by  a  law 
of  fluids,  nothing  could  stop  it  until  the  air 
within  the  voenum  should  acquire  weight 
enough  to  resist  the  pressnrs  of  that  rush- 
ing in,  or  until  the  calm  of  equal  pressure 
was  produced. 

The  air  supporting  the  cloud  of  a  rain  or 
snow-storm  is  such  a  partial  vacuum,  and  it 
has  been  pretty   well  established  by  the 
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observations  of  Espy  and  olhers,  that,  with 
regard  to  our  winter  storms,  these  olouds 
hare  their  origin  in  the  "  Far  West,**  from 
the  Koclcj  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, moving  thence  sideways  toward  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  reaching  northward  and 
soathward  an  indefinite  though  often  very 
great  distance. 

This  current  of  cold  air,  moving  in  the 
wake  of  a  general  rain  or  anow-storm,  is 
what  is  understood  by  the  term  "  cold- 
storm/*  Sweeping  over  the  plains,  it  takes 
up  by  absorption  or  conduction  all  the  sur- 
face heat  of  the  country,  thereby  producing 
•'  general  cold." 

The  great  cold  and  snow-storm  of  Jan* 
uary,  1862,  had  it  origin  nearer  the  «  Far 
West "  than  science  has  yet  established  her 
posts  of  obserration,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  January,  even  i's  most  western 
line  had  advanced  within  the  limits  of  obser^ 
ration ;  and,  between  the  38th  and  4Sd 
parallels  north  latitude  (which  is  all  my 
atatistio^  embrace)  the  line  of  the  calm  or  of 
equal  pressure,  which  is  by  consequence  the 
line  of  greatest  cold,  reached  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Princeton,  IlHnois,  northward  and 
southward  along  a  oouree  bearing  somewhat 
east  of  north,  or  west  of  south.  The  eastern 
border  of  the  cold  current  had  then  advanced 
beyond  Marietta,  Ohio— the  cold  line  rang 
ing.  but  not  wanner  than  24^  below  aero. 
The  eastern  one  above  zero,  and  the  tempe- 
rature at  each  point  between  had  been 
lowered  by  a  rittio  somewhat  proportionate 
to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  cold 
eurrent  first  stfuck^-^thus,  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
the  temperature  was  4°  above  sero,  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville -10^,  at.  New  Har- 
mony, Indiana^ -14^,  and  at  Athens,  Illi- 
nois, and  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  19^  below 
aero. 

But  the  peripd  of  greatest  interest  during 
this  $torin  was  from  sunrise  on  the  19th  to 


sunrise  on  the  20th,  while  the  calm  line,  or 
line  of  greatest  cold,  passing  meridian  after 
meridian,  was  gradually  moving  forward, 
eztra<^ing  heat  firom  the  e&rlh  not  oidy  wiA- 
out  the  aid  of  radiation,  but  in  defiance  of 
the  sun  itselC  then  shining  with  bright  ak'es ; 
for  soon  after  mid-day  at  some  points  the 
mercury  was  sinking,  while  all  those  places 
upon  whose  meridian  the  cold  line  was 
moving  at  the  moment  of  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th — a  moment  when  the 
local  heat  had  been  wasted  most  by  radia- 
tion— experienced  a  fall  in  temperature  not 
heretofore  recorded  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

At  9  p.  M.,  on  the  19th,  this  cold  line  had 
passed  Kew  Harmony,  Indiana,  tempera- 
ture-17^;  at  11  to  12  it  had  reached 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  temperature -18^;  at 
5  A.  M.,  on  the  20th,  it  had  paaaed  Cincin- 
natif  temperature -20^ ;  and  at  7^  ▲.  m^ 
had  reached  Zanesville,  Ohio,  extending 
southwardly  through  Kentucky  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Frankfort  and  Flemingsburg. 

Now,  although  in  the  transit  of  thia  atonn 
from  Princeton  to  Marietta,  some  plaoea 
experienced  greater  degrees  of  cold  than 
others— just  as  the  radiative  force,  n  chief 
cause  for  local  cold,  had  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree  exerted  its  power  in  sending 
into  space  the  local  warmth ;  yet  none  (high 
hills  and  lake  shores  excepted)  suffered  a 
less  degree  of  cold  than  about  17^  belaw 
zero ;  and  no  place  whatever  was  aUe  to 
protect  its  peach  erop>  so  far  as  I  am  in* 
formed. 

In  one  of  the  paragraphs  quoted  from 
foreign  authority  in  scpport  of  your  editorisl 
remarks,  the  following  sound  doctrine  is 
contained ;  "  Whatever  renders  tissue  mois^ 
increases  its  power  of  conducting  heat  and 
incr^ses  the  susceptibility  of  j^ants  to  the 
influence  of  frost."  This»  I  think«  is  tnie» 
whether  the  mcisture  be  present  on  the  out* 
§ide«  in  the  form  of  pearly  drops  or  soiid 
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sleet,  or  consists  in  a  more  abundant  flow  of 
the  fluids  of  ctrculaUon  ;  and  npon  this  prin- 
ciple only,  I  incline  to  believe,  can  we 
aocoimt  for  the  heavier  damage  sustained 
^7  vegetable  life  between  the  17th  and  Slst 
of  March  last,  when  the  thermometer  never 
waa  lower  than  11^  above  aero,  as  compared 
with  the  injury  in  January  preceding,  when 
the  mercury  dropped  to  the  low  figures  of 
horn  17^  to  30^  below  aero,  but  when  vege* 
table  life  was  at  rest.  At  the  January  spell, 
only  the  peach  and  aprieot  buds  were  killed  ; 
daring  that  of  March  all  fruit  buds  which 
had  doffed  their  water-proof  coating,  and 
some  varieties  of  the  plum  which  had  ntft, 
were  destroyed — even  the  small  branches 
of  the  hardy  willow  did  not  escape  death. 

This  spell,  like  its  precursor  in  January, 
was  a  regular  •'  cold-storm,"  with  electricity 
wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  a  rain-cloud  for 
an  "  avant-courier,"  with  its  front  and  its 
rear  lines,  with  it  lighter-armed  breezes  in 
front,  dashing  briskly  but  fitfully  along, 
while  its  rear  was  being  brought  up  by  cur- 
rents moving  under  the  ponderous  pressure 
of  icy  coldness,  each  wave  of  which  Varried 
in  its  course  death  and  destruction  to  what- 
ever was  not  either  proof  against  its  temper 
or  shielded  from  its  touch. 

In  the  able  report  upon  the  above  question 
whtchy  with  a  slight  modificMtion,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society, 
the  following  doctrinal  propositi6U  is  found, 
via :  '•  No  tree  or  plant  by  removal  ever  un- 
dergoes a  change  by  which  it  is  capacitated 
to  endure  a  more  rigorous  temperature  than 
its  original  or  native  condition."  This  the- 
oretical truth  la  acknowledged,  I  think,  by 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  writers  on  veg- 
etable physiology,  and  yet  there  are  causes 
of  oonfttsiou,  which  lead  the  same  authori- 
ties to  a  lamentable  want  of  unanimity  as  to 
what  partieular  diseases  befalling  trees  or 
pfausts  thus  removed  result  from  the  action 


of  extreme  cold  in  winter,  or  of  unseasonable 
cold  in  spring,  and  what  result  from  other 
causes.  For  instance,  the  gooseberry  is 
known  to  thrive  well  in  England  and  some 
other  countries  of  uniform  temperature,  but 
not  succeeding  here,  where,  upon  the  same 
isothermal  line,  it  is  both  hotter  in  summer 
and  colder  in  winter.  There  are  as  many 
advocates  for  mulching  the  grounds  by  way 
of  protecting  the  plants  against  the  evapora- 
tive and  heating  effects  of  a  summer's  sun, 
as  there  are  those  who  believe  cold  to  be  the 
harm*producing  agency,  and  look  for  pro- 
tection under  cover  of  some  rampart,  break- 
ing the  force  of  the  rude  blasts  of  winter— 
such  as  the  east  or  north-east  side  of  walls 
or  fences.  Again,  there  are  certain  beauti- 
ful evergreens,  natives  of  mountain  eleva- 
tions and  tropical  districts,  whose  whole  life 
is  spent  in  a  climate  more  uniform  even  than 
that  of  the  sea-girt  isles  of  Great  Britain,  en- 
joying in  their  native  haunts,  partly  from* 
the  little  difference  in  the  length  between 
night  and  day,  and  partly  from  the  power 
which  elevation  has  of  lessening  the  ability 
of  radiation  to  increase  the  temperature  by 
day  or  to  lessen  it  by  night,  a  genial  warmth 
not  unlike  perpetual  spring.  The  foliage  of 
such  evergreens  is  browned  even  by  a  mild 
English  winter;  yet  such  plants  and  trees 
are  bought  and  sold  under  an  impression 
that  they  may  be  successfully  grown  in  any 
country  whose  mean  annual  temperature 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  their  native  hab- 
itat. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment 
that  no  vegetable  substance,  in  a  tender  and 
succulent  state,  will  resist  greater  cold  than 
about  seventeen  degrees  above  the  aero  of 
Fahrenheit.  Such  a  degree  of  cold  will  kill 
the  tender  and  newly  developed  leaves  and 
branches  of  hardy  forest  trees ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  innate  power  that  a  variety 
possesses  of  recovering  under  a  shock  of  this 
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sort,  which  entitles  it  to  the  epithet  of  *' bar- 1  while  it  was  comparatively  warm  at  all 


dy  "  ia  any  locality  whose  climate  is  fickle ; 
and  that  the  Heart  Cherry  and  English 
Walnut  are  not  tender  in  such  localities,  by 
reason  of  their  inability  to  endure  severe  cold, 
to  which,  when  the  sap  was  still,  they  have 
been  exposed  again  and  again  without  harm, 
but  simply  because  the  large  pith  and  thin 
alburnum  of  their  small  branches,  or  some 
other  peculiarity,  render  these  trees  very 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  cold  when  the 
sap  is  actively  flowing.  Thus,  in  March, 
1862,  when  the  thermometer  sunk  during 
the  n%ht  to  twelve  or  fourteen  degrees  above 
sero,  all  the  buds  and  small  branches  of  the 
hardy  willow  were  killed.  These  trees, 
however,  except  on  very  low  grounds,  seat 
forth  new  shoots  from  the  larger  branches 
and  recovered ;  but  not  so  the  English  Wal- 
nut and  Heart  Cherry,  then  bursting  into 
leaf  and  flower ;  most  of  them  never  rallied, 
but  perished.  I  witnessed  ihe  death  of  a 
Walnut  full  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 

As  your  readers  are  aware,  I  belong  to 
that  class  of  theorists  who  look  upon  these 
eccentric  freaks  of  c<dd  as  the  worst  feature 
in  our  cfimate  as  a  fruit  country,  and  who 
consider  no  country  hiffhhf  digiUe  for  fruit- 
growing, whieh  has  not  at  all  times  in  store 
a  stock  of  latent  heat,  ciqpable  of  tempering 
down  these  blasts  of  eold  tlias  straying  out 
<»f  season.  My  purpose  in  these  papers  is  to 
lay  befove  your  readers  the  small  modioom 
•of  evidence,  positive  and  circumstantial,  bear- 
ing upon  the  theory,  collected  in  a  short  tour 
last  autumn  tbrough  what  is  termed  the  fruit 
district  of  the  Unioui  **par  txedUnee**  the 
Atlantic  states*  The  positive  testimony  was 
gleaned  from  weather  statbtics  at  Washing- 
ton city,  whereby  it  appears,  that  although 
•on  the  i9di  of  January,  1852|  ther^  was  an 
intense  degree  of  cold  near  Princeton,  Uli- 
noiSy  and  along  a  line  running  somewhat 
fo^ortfa-east  and  south-west  of  that  placoi 


places  lying  300  to- 400  miles  east  of  such 
line  of  intense  eold ;  and,  -whereby,  it  also 
appears  that  said  line  of  cold,  duriog  the 
twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  January,  had  moved  eastward 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Princeton,  Hfinois, 
to  that  of  Marietta^  Ohio ;  said  line  running 
west  of  south  through  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  preserving  a  sort  of  paralldism 
with  its  position  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
while  the  eold  in  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude seemed  even  moie  intense  than  that  of 
the  previous  momij^near  Princeton.  Yet, 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  when  the  same 
cold  wave^  in  its  journey  eastward^  had  cross- 
ed the  mountains  and  reached  the  Tiemkj 
of  the  Atlantic,  nowhere  betwe^i  Connecti- 
cut and  North  Carolina  was  the  temperatoie 
as  low  by  fifteen  degrees  as  around  Marietta, 
Ohio,  on  the  memmg  before.  The  same  re- 
marks ai«  substantially  true  of  the  cold 
storm  of  the  21st  of  March,  1852.  It  was 
disastrous  here,  but  at  the  same  time  slightr 
ly  injurious  amid  and  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountams.  I  witnessed  many  facta  afford- 
ing circumstantial  evidence  of  the  same  na- 
ture« 

Thus,  as  proof  that  ^se  unseasonable 
cold  blasts  never  visit  the  cherry  distriet^  and 
that  this  fruit  is  never  called  on,  aloQg  tbe 
hedges  and  fence  rows,  where  it  has  beeoae 
a  native,  **  to  endure  the  rigorous  tempera- 
ture'' to  which  it  is  subjected  in  our  climale* 
I  may  remark  that  the  English  Walnut  floafw 
ishes  h^ne  and  bears  freely.  There  is  oae 
tree  in  Virginia  as  laige  as  four  feel  through 
The  Ivy,  the  Garden  Box*  and  Holly  grow 
most  freely.  The  Acaeia»  with  ^ak  flowers* 
or  the  Geoigia  Locust^  as  it  is  there  called, 
become  a  forest  tree.  The  P^>er  Mulbenyi 
which  has  given  rise  i^  the  interesting  dis- 
eussion  in  your  columns*  finds  a  genial  di- 
mate  in  Maryland  and  Yji^pnia.  laawasai^ 
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^  trees,  of  differeiit  aises,  all  in  perfect  health ; 
and  near  Port  Royal,  in  Yirginia,  I  saw  a 
fcff  specimens  over  two  feet  in  diameter,  tall 
and  majestic  forest  trees. 

In.  fine,  I  saw  nothing  but  what  farors  the 
theory,  that  it  is  the  latent  heat  resident  in 
water,  or  floating  in  mid  air  around  eleva- 
dons,  which  **  tempers  the  winds  to  the  ten- 
der fruif  Even  in  this  Darored  district  the 
frost  on  the  river  bottoms,  fifty  mQes  from 
the  sea,  had  done  some  injury,  and  I  found 
the  residents  thought  safety  was  upon  the 
billa^  or  ''  nearer  to  salt  water."  The  most 
abundant  peach  and  plum  crop  I  saw  in 
Western  New  York  was  at  Cayuga  Bridjgc, 
upon  ft  narrow  body  of  land  between  two 
kkea ;  and  the  only  continuous  peach  crop 
for  1852,  in  any  neighborhood  west  of  the 
mountains,  was  on  Chestnut  ridge,  a  less 
elevated  parallel  range,  some  ei|^t  hundred 
feet  in  hight. 

Want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  pre- 
vents our  realizing,  in  its  full  extent,  the 
power  exercised  by  the  latent  heat,  and  we 
flhould  perhaps  be  startled  if  told,  that  on 
such  an  occasion,  it  equaled  the  fbrce  of  a 
full-orbed  meridian  sun,  shining  with  bright 
skies.  And  yet  there  are  reasons  for  be- 
lieving as  mudi,  and  none  more  in  point 
perhaps  than  the  fact,  that  the  cold  storm  of 
January,  1852,  already  referred  to,  in  pass- 
ing over  Dr.  Eirtiand's,  on  the  lake  shore 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  an  hour,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  sun  exercised 
the  least  possible  force,  was  able  to  sink  the 
thermometer  no  lower  than  it  had  (alien  on 
the  previous  noon  of  the  19th,  on  the  same 
pandkl  of  latitude,  near  Athens,  Illinois, 
when  the  same  cold  wave  was  passing  over 
that  place»  and  the  sun  shining  in  the  meri- 
dian with  cloudless  skies.         L.  Yo0Ko. 

SToTs. — ^Always  happy  to  gather  words  of 
experience  from  acute  observers^  the  fol- 
lowing axtrael  is  clipped  from  the  Ohio  Cnl* 


tivator,  in  which  the  writer  appears  fully 
conscious  of  the  important  influence  of  a  la- 
custrine atmosphere,  as  illustrated  in  the  se- 
vere cold  of  January,  1852, — referred  to  by 
Mr.  Young — ^when  the  thermometer  on  Ca- 
yuga lake  only  fell  4°  below  0,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was -30°  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  [see 
pp.  291  and  295^  Tol.  ii.]  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  when  considering  Mr. 
Young's  reference  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that 
Prof*  Kirtland,  upon  that  occasion,  apolo- 
gised for  the  diminished  influence  of  Lake 
Erie,  by  stating  that  a  strong  south  wind 
was  blowing  off  the  influence  of  the  water : 
--E0. 

Many  yesrs  ago  when  I  procured  BUfe$ 
tanpumium,  it  was  a  et  in  a  nch  border ;  but 
I  found  it  so  tender  as  to  require  protection 
in  winter.  After  trying  it  several  years  it 
was  removed,  and  replanted  where  it  was 
shaded  by  a  high  board  fence,  so  that  when 
frosen,  the  sunshine  could  not  reach  it ;  and 
there  it  has  been  perfectly  hardy,  blooming 
beautifully  every  year.  I  am  in  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  my  success  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ihade^  to  a  thinner  iwt,  or  to  a 
greater  age— for  both  of  the  latter  conditions 
have  great  influence  over  some  other  plants. 
A  shrub  that  is  stimulated  to  grow  too  late 
in  the  season  to  mature  its  wood,  must  1>e 
very  hardy  indeed  to  fndnre  our  winters  un- 
dama^^d.  None  of  our  forest  trees  could 
bear  it,  and  therefore  they  quit  growing  in 
good  time.  But  I  have  also  found  exotic 
shrubs  which  were  tender  when  young,  that 
became  quite  hardy  as  they  grew  more 
rigid,  even  when  they  stood  in  the  same  spot. 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Mariet- 
ta, spoke  of  the  advantage  of  ptantinff  some 
tender  roses  on  the  north  side  of  buildings, 
so  that  sunshine  should  not  thaw  them. 
This  precaution  would  be  of  less  account  in 
our  region,  whers  sharp,  frosty  niehts  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  bright  sunshine,  are 
so  rare,  especially  in  winter — the  condensed 
vapor  of  our  lakes  generally  forming  over  ns 
a  canopy  in  such  mornings.  But  in  the  se« 
lection  of  all  shrubs  for  this  purpose  they 
must  be  hartfy  enough  to  hear  our  eeverest 
cold  in  the  ehade.  Both  the  Oreville  and 
Ohampney  roses  are  too  tender  for  such  ex« 
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periments  in  this  cllmaie»  unless  the  wmters 
are  unusually  mild. 

With  much  respect,  D.  T, 

Gbeathsld,  N.  Y.,  4th  rao.,  1853. 


Circle  of  Dependencies. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  R.  L.  Pell,  be- 
fore the  New  York  Farmer's  Chib,  as  to  the 
restoration  to  the  land  of  its  fertility  which 
is  washed  away  by  rlTers,  Prof.  Mapessaid: 
That  the  fertile  portions  of  the  continents  are 
ever  being  carried  to  the  ocean  ;  nor  is  this 
confined  to  the  soluble  portions  of  inor^nic 
substances  only,  for  soluble  portions  of  the 
organic  parts  of  both  yegetable  and  animal 
substances,  are  carried  from  continents  by 
our  large  rivers  and  conducted  to  the  sea, 
and  if  no  means  were  provided  for  their  re- 
turn  to  the  dry  land,  the  earth  would  long 
since  have  been  drained  of  its  fertile  per* 
tions. 

The  deltas  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  of  many  other  rivers,  show  conclusively 
the  immense  amount  that  is  daily  carried  in 
mechanical  suspension  in  their  waters,  the 
heavier  portions  of  which  alone  subside  to 
form  these  deltas.  The  woodland  estate  be- 
low New  Orleans,  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  our  city,  was  a  few  years  since  covered 
with  water  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the 
larger  class  of  vessels.  In  addition  to  these 
dejposits,  the  under*ciirrents  of  these  rivers 
are  so  imbued  with  these  organic  substances 
in  mechanical  suspension,  as  well  as  with  the 
moie  soluble  portions  of  the  inorganic  con* 
stituents  of  soil,  that  any  substance  falling 
into  the  river  at  or  near  New  Orleans  with 
sufficient  force  to  enter  this  current,  will 
never  agiun  rise,  and  the  quantity  thus  pro* 
polled  into  the  ocean  each  day,  is  one  365th 
part  of  the  decay  of  vegetation,  over  a  sur- 
race  of  millions  of  acres,  added  to  which  are 
the  falling  banks  of  rivers,  bars  removed  by 
change  oi  channel,  animal  ezcretia^  etc.,  etc. 
That  passing  into  the  Gtilf  of  Mexico,  is  sub- 
ject to  gradual  dilution,  separating  by  differ* 
ence  in  specific  levity  and  various  modifi- 
cations of  decay,  these  ultimates  forming 
food  for  fish  of  different  latitudes,  and  cans* 
ing  those  fishing  localities  so  well  known  on 
the  coasts. 

The  cod  are  fed  on  the  banks  of  New* 
foundland,  while  the  shad  fatten  south,  and 
then  travel  to  deposit  their  spawn  where  the 


mater  dilution  of  food  is  more  appropriate 
tor  the  use  of  their  young.  Laige  portions 
of  these  materials,  washed  from  the  conti* 
nents,  go  to  feed  the  Algae,  which,  unlike 
many  of  the  land  plants,  feed  all  over  their 
surfaces^  the  principal  office  of  their  vsota 
being  to  detain  them  in  one  particular  snot, 
while  their  specific  gravity  being  less  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  water,  causes  them 
to  maintain  their  upright  position.  When 
ripe,  these  Algae  undergo  aeeay,  and  either 
in  their  perfect  or  organized  forms  furnish 
food  for  fishes,  crustacea,  and  sea^animals. 
Many  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  ocean 
are  used  as  food  by  birds,  while  others,  m 
obedience  to'  nature's  laws,  assume  the  Und 
of  organism  we  notice,  thus  forming  food  for 
men  and  birds.  Many  of  these  birds  are 
themselves  food  for  man,  while  others  de- 
posit their  excretia  on  the  Guano  Islands, 
and  eventually  contribute  by  the  decay  of 
their  bodies  to  increase  the  bvdk  of  these  msk- 
nurial  deposits. 

The  large  amount  of  Algae  and  sea-grasses 
washed  on  the  eastern  shores  of  continents, 
is  another  source  for  the  restoration  to  the 
land  of  its  constituents  from  the  sea.  The 
uprisings  noted  by  geologists,  often  present 
us  with  immense  deposits  of  shells ;  and  the 
greensand  marls  of  New  Jersey  are  filled 
with  shark's  teeth  and  other  oceanic  remains. 
The  consumption  of  shell-fish  is  a  prolifie 
source  of  restoration  from  the  ocean.  The 
large  consumption  of  fish,  the  amount  of  ofl 
procured  in  the  whale  fisheries,  seal  fid!ier- 
les,  eta,  all  tend  to  restore  in  large  qnand* 
tiea  these  prozimateSi  albumen  and  gelatine, 
large  quantities  of  carbon,  phosphates,  and 
all  other  constituents,  which  once  or  oftener 
Occupied  the  land  in  other  forms. 

The  burning  of  kelp,  the  making  of  nniri* 
atic  acid  and  soda  from  sea*water,  and  vari* 
ous  other  chemical  manufactures  of  which 
the  products  of  the  ocean  form  a  part,  are 
an  active  and  immense  means  of  restoration. 
The  removal  of  the  Ocano  Islands  to  the 
continents  are  now  restoring  the  aggregati<ma 
collected  during  a  more  sparse  population  of 
the  earth,  for  the  use  of  an  increased  and 
more  busy  throng.  The  nitrogenous  portion 
of  all  matters  carried  to  the  oceans  as  it  aa- 
sumes  a  gaseous  form  from  decomposition. 
enters  nature's  great  storehouse,  (he  atmos- 
phere, and  while  bein^  blown  across  th« 
continents,  this  ammonia  is  broi^ht  dowa 
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by  raiiw  «id  dew^  nud  is  reeeived  and  re- 
tained by  the  carbon  and  alumina  of  the  soil, 
until  nature  in  her  economy  ahall  again  so- 
Udify  and  appropriate  this  muMcU'tnalcing^. 
consiituent 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  wash 
from  the  contine&ts  necessarily  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean— for  as  each  particle 
arrives  at  a  depth  where  the  pressure  of  the 
super-incumbent  water  renders  its  specific 
gravity  the  same  as  that  of  the  suspended 
molecule,  it  will  there  float  until  by  chemical 
change  its  becomes  specifically  lighter,  and 
rises  U>  such  point  as  enables  it  to  avail  of 
the  sun's  influence,  combined  by  absorption 
of  gases  by  surface  water,  there  yielding  up 
its  nitrogen,  either  in  some  proximate  form 
as  food  for  fish,  or  combined  with  hydrogen 
AS  ammonia,  in  which  state  it  enters  the  at- 
mosphere and  makes  glad  the  continent. 
All  ammoniacal  matters  in  volatile  form,  are 
readily  and  almost  mechanically  carried  up 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  ocean's  surface. 
It  has  been  clearly  established  that  the 
amount  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean  alone  would  be  sufficient,  if 
recondensed  over  any  one  couuty  of  our  state 
during  twenty-four  hours,  to  so  deluge  it  as 
to  denude  the  surface  of  every  vestige  of  the 
handiwork  of  man.  With  this  fact  before  us, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  giant  mind  of 
Leibig  Supposed  the  atmosphere  to  contain 
ammonia,  nor  for  us,  by  his  teachings,  to  un- 
derstand bow  this  ammonia  is  again  deposited 
where  most  needed  for  the  sustenance  of 
man.  This  subject  in  its  minntiss  might  be 
carried  on  for  hours,  and  not  without  inter- 
est; but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  nature's  laws  in  this,  as  in  ail  else,  are 
perfect,  and  that  even  the  mighty  ocean^  obe^ 
dient  to  her  will,  renders  a  just  account  of 
lis  stewardship  to  mother  earth. 
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Ccdom  of  Flowers. 

Bbmarkablb  changes  take  place  in  the 
color  of  some  flowers  during  the  course  of 
the  day.  Those  of  the  Pink  Phlox,  early  in 
the  morning  are  of  a  lightish  blue,  which 
alters  as  Im  day  advances,  and  becomes  a 
bright  'piok.  The  (Enoihera  tetraflora  has 
white  flowers,  which  change  to  red.  The 
Hibiscus  variabilis  has  its  flowers  white  in 
the  morning,  pink  at  noon,  and  at  sunset 
bdjgbt  red*    Many  flowers  of  tb^  Boragina* 


ce«B  are  red  before  expansion,  and  afterward 
blue  •  The  bracts  of  Hakea  Victoria  are  yel- 
lowish white  at  the  center  the  first  year; 
the  second  year  these  become  of  a  rich  gol- 
den yellow ;  the  third  year  rich  orange ;  the 
fourth  year  blood  red,  and  the  green  pnrts 
of  the  bracts  become  annually  darker.  Hy- 
drangea changes  its  color  between  blue  and 
pink.  The  Dahlia,  of  the  yellow  species, 
nas  been  made  to  produce  all  varieties  of 
that  series,  but  has  never  been  produced  of 

a  green  color. — Arliaan. 

iti 

Fungi  as  uaelnl  ProduoUona. 

Not  only  are  Fungi  despised  as  articles  of 
diet,  but  as  useful  or  even  interesting  pro** 
dttctions  they  too  usually  either  pass  unno- 
ticed, or  are  looked  upon  as  objects  the  sight 
of  which  is  rather  to  be  shunned  than 
sought  after.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at^ 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by 
the  prejudiced  opinions  of  others,  who,  in 
most  cases,  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  those  thmgs  they 
are  condemning.  That  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  should 
spring  up  (at  two  periods  of  the  year  when 
vegetation  generally  is  most  dormant)  and 
flourish  and  decay  without  rendering  man 
any  service,  appears  to  me  unreasonable  to 
expect ;  and  that  the  same  should  be  allow- 
ed to  perish  unemployed,  year  after  year,  I 
consider  can  not  be  too  much  regretted.  In 
addition  to  the  importance  of  Fungi  as  an 
article  of  diet,  many  might  prove  of  great 
value  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  independent 
of  their  interest  as  objects  of  beauty  and 
curiosity. 

As  medical  remedies,  we  are  well  aware 
that  many  of  the  most  active  s{>ecies,  for- 
merly in  great  repute,  are  now  rejected  and 
foi^tten ;  but  that  many  are  employed  at 
the  present  day  by  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  are  considered  to 
surpass  some  of  the  more  modem  discover- 
ies which,  in  some  instances,  have  taken 
their  place. 

The  Lycoperdons  are  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  as  stopping  Uood,  which  they 
do  mechanically  by  means  of  their  snores ; 
and  stupifying  bees,  which  is  done  by  the 
smoke  arising  fiom  them  when  burnt.  Also, 
as  tinder  they  have  been  much  used,  and  for 
tUs  purpose  are  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
saUfN^ter  and  then  dried.    In  northern  coun^ 
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tries,  where  the  neighbors  live  far  Bpart, 
thej  have  been  employed  to  convey  fire  from 
place  to  place.  Polyporns  ignariHs,  and 
fbmentarias,  are  extenBirely  employed  in 
the  manufactory  of  Amadou,  which  is  used 
for  the  following  purposes ;  for  stanching 
blood ;  as  a  material  for  paper  making ;  and 
steeped  in  saltpeter  to  form  tinder ;  it  is  also 
made  into  dresses  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Franoouid ;  is  burnt  by  the  Laplanders  to 
protect  their  rein-deer  from  the  attack  of 
gad-flies ;  it  is  used  for  surgical  pads ;  and 
when  sliced  and  formed  into  extensive  sheets, 
it  has  been  employed  largely  by  the  medical 
profession  to  protect  the  backs,  eic.,  of  the 
bedridden  invalids,  as  it  is  more  elastic  than 
chamois  leather,  and  less  likely  to  crum- 
ple. It  has  been  considered  far  supe- 
rior to  many  substances  in  more  common 
use,  also,  for  a  compress  over  varicose  veins, 
as  it  supports  the  distended  vessels  without 
pressing  too  tightly  upon  the  limb.  The 
Swedish  peasantry  use  Amadou  to  alleviate 
pain  aa  follows  :  Wherever  thev  suffer  pain, 
they  bruise  some  of  the  dried  Fungus  or 
Amadou,  and  pulling  it  in  pieces,  put  a 
small  heap  of  it  on  the  part  nearest  the  seat 
<^  pain ;  it  is  then  set  fire  to,  and  burning 
away  it  raises  a  blister  on  the  skin ;  ana 
although  this  may  appear  to  some  persons 
a  rough  method  of  treatment,  it  is  generaUy 
a  very  successful  one. 

Salmasius  describes  the  following  method 
of  making  Amadou :  The  Fungus  is  to  be 
first  boiled,  then  beaten  to  pieces  in  a  mor* 
tar,  next  hamm«%d  out  to  deprive  it  of  its 
woody  fibers,  and  lastly,  being  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  saltpeter,  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
dry.  (I  should  imagine  that  the  saltpeter 
was  omitted  except  when  it  was  required  for 
tinder.) 

Polyponts  squamosus  forms  a  raior-strop 
superior  to  many  patented  ones  in  general 
use,  when  prepared  as  follows :  Cut  it  fresh 
from  the  ash^tree,  in  autumn,  when  it  has 
become  dry  and  hard ;  flatten  out  and  press 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  slice  longitudi- 
nally, and  with  a  piece  of  pummioe  stone 
ground  flat,  rub  to  a  level  surface  those 
strips  which  are  free  from  the  erosions  of  in* 
sects,  which  may  now  be  glued  upon  a 
wooden  stretcher,  and  when  dry  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Polyporus  aanosus  is  reported  by  the 
Swedish  peasantry  to  be  a  cure  for  snake« 


bites.  Polyporus  8u]]>bureii8  is  employed  in 
dyeing.  Tremula  messenterica  is  reported 
to  dye.  yellow.  Tremuhi  fimbriate  has  also 
i>een  used  in  dydng ;  and  the  Bnssuns  em* 
ploy  for  dyeing  those  Boleti  which  change  to 
blue  or  green  color  when  cut.  Agmiieus 
atramentarius,  and  other  deltquesoent  spe- 
cies, have  been  used  in  the  manuiact«e  of 
ink  and  dyes. 

Phallus  fcatidus  may  be  eoosidered  more 
as  an  object  of  interest  than  a  useful  pro> 
duction,  from  its  quick  growth  and  r^na  de- 
cay. It  passes  through  its  ephemeral  exis- 
tence unnoticed;  and  probably  the  strong 
odor  which  it  produces,  which  is  far  more 
offensive  than  putrid  flesh,  induces  many  to 
avoid  rather  than  to  seek  by  sueh  a  gude 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  vegeta- 
Me  kingdom.  Flies,  snails,  and  slugs,  are  so 
fond  of  it  as  to  flock  to  its  resting  place  to 
regale  themselves  with  the  delicioBs  food  it 
a&rds  ;  and  had  not  provident  naturo  sap- 
plied  it  with  a  root,  which,  like  the  potato, 
throws  off  ofisets,  it  would  soon  become  ex- 
tinct. The  offensive  odor  it  produces  is  very 
great  when  diluted  with  the  surtoundiagair, 
ut  hardly  perceptible  when  faroughtin  doss 
contact  with  the  nose,  and  in  this  manner  it 
mav  be  readily  conveyed  home  fat  exami- 
nation. The  odor  has  induced  sosae  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  taste  is  nauseous  and  highly 
poisonous.  Those,  however,  who  are  bokl 
enough,  may  eat  them  without  fear ;  and  it 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  wiiite  stalk  is 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise^-^Jl  T, 
BrocoM,  la  Cu,  Oard. 

Xnoreaae  of  Beat  in  Ftoweriaig. 

BnooNiART  observed  the  opening  of  the 
flower  of  the  Cdocaria  odora.  The  spathe 
opened  March  14th,  the  discharge  of  poUen 
commenced  On  the  Iflth,  and  continuea  until 
the  18th.  The  temperature  he  states  to  be 
as  follows : — 

March  14,  3  r.  m.  4^  decrees  centigrade  abore  the  air. 
do     15, 3  do.  10.—  do  do  do 

do     is,  ft  d»  10  8    do         do  do 

do     17, 5  do.  1].^  do  do  do 

do     18,116  A.M. 8.2  do  do  dto 

do     19, 10  do.  3.6      do  do  do 

Flowerilig  usually  takes  place  at  a  definite 
period  of  the  esdstence  of  a  plant.  Aaaual 
plants  are  so  exhausted  by  flowering  as  to 
die.  But  by  retarding  the  epoch  of  flower* 
ing  for  two  or  more  years,  as  br  nipping  off 
the  flower  buda»  time  is  aUoved  for  the  ao* 
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flWBiilMitni  of  Mp:  the  item,  fnnn  bdng  Hignonfitte,  they  nuy  be  made  to  live  mid 
herbsceoiis,  (that  u,  d;iiig  uunially,]  be-  flower  for  mftnjr  yean. — l^tvYorkF 
cornea  shrubby,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  tree  I  Club. 
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THS    BEAUTZFTIL    IIT    BOHTICULTURB. 


Thkkx  can  be  no  doubt,  ia  tha  minds  of 
the  iaitialed,  that  a  page  or  two  may  be 
profitably  devoted  lo  a  consideration  of  the 
beautiful  in  horticulture.  The  only  question 
with  us  is,  can  we  show  the  plain  hard  work- 
ing farmer  and  mechanic,  for  whom  we 
mainly  write,  that  this  theme  is  really  one 
of  great  practical  utility,  in  connection  with 
the  rational  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
purest  enjoymenta  of  the  old  ? 

The  world  is  full  of  beauty — its  elementa 
perrade  all  nature,  and  ita  impress  is  on  all 
the  woria  of  creation,  where  Ood  haa 
"  breathed  the  breath  of  life."  From  the 
amplest  lichen  to  the  noblest  tree — from  the 
iuMct  to  the  man— in  the  water,  on  the  earth, 
and  through  the  air,  the  spirit  of  beauty  u 
over  all— eternal  and  divine. 

The  universal  preraleiiee  of  beauty,  ia  our 
best  warrant  for  its  utility  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  and  its  uses  in  the  mord  perfeoUon 
of  the  last  work  of  the  Cbkmor — iotellectoal 
and  responsible  man. 

But  this  consideration  la  abore  oar  oapa- 
eity,  and  we  leara  it  to  the  learned  and  pious 
tbeidi^anB,  where  it  more  propetiy  belongi, 
and  coufine  our  refleoticas  and  arguments  to 
the  geaerat  inflnenoei  of  the  beastifal  in  da- 
t«Mandart. 


Perliapa  all  perfect  animab  have  some  af- 
fection for  the  beautiful ;  and  certainly  the 
feeblest  human  intellects  can,  in  some  sort, 
feel  pleasure  in  its  [vesence.  But  a  correct 
TAsn — a  full  and  perfect  appKoiation  of  the 
principless  of  beauty — is  the  result  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  our  enjoyment  of  it  grows  with 
the  extension  of  our  knowledge,  acd  the  in- 
timacy of  our  relations  with  the  subject. 

Where  no  spedfio  education  in  the  school 
of  taste  guides  the  learner,  he  has,  never- 
theless, his  own  ideas  of  the  beautiful  drawn 
from  objects  ever  before  him,  and  iafluenecs 
that  surround  him,  and  silently  act  upon  the 
impressible  mind.  Depend  upon  it,  there  ia 
great  force  in  the  wordless  teachers  that 
play  a  part  ia  the  education  of  the  young ; 
but  more  especially  in  the  formation  of  a 
tasle  for  the  beautiful,  and  the  moral  rafiae- 
ment  consequent  thereon. 

Those  who  hare  not  been  iismyiar  with 
the  true  standards  of  taste  wiU  form  their 
own  opimons  from  U>e  falsei  oithe  oonven- 
ti(«a]  and  perverted  tutea  of  those  n 
to  them.  And  hen 
"A  Uttl*  ksndni 
fin-  there  is  less  appreeiation  of  .the  heanti- 
bH,  and  worse  taste  di^yed  by  those  who 
hare  gfowa  sp  in  cities,  where  there  is  llttl* 
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of  the  beautiful  open  to  all^  tbaa  you  find  in 
the  country,  without  any  conventional  edu- 
cation to  guide  it. 

There  U  but  oMtrue  itandardof  taste,  and 
that  is  the  natural.  The  perfect  child  of 
nature,  and  the  most  intellectual  and  culti- 
vated artist,  study  the  same  inodels,  and 
admire  the  same  objects;  and  both  have  true 
taste,  and  botb  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  pro- 
portion to  their  knowledge  of  it.  But  while 
the  one  only  enjoys,  the  other  creates,  by 
inspired  or  studied  combmations  of  the  nat- 
ural ;  and  thus  adds  to  the  general  stock  of 
the  beautiful,  while  he  increases  his  own  ca- 
pacities for  its  enjoyment. 

The  country  is  the  true  home  of  beauty, 
and  hortioalture  is  the  free  school  of  taste ; 
in  which  all  of  our  readers  may  become  apt 
pupils  if  they  choose,  and  gratified  and  use- 
ful professors  if  they  will  it  ,*  and  help  create 
as  much  beauty  in  liieir  spare  hours  as  the 
wealthy  citizen  can  purchase  with  the  gains 
of  years,  to  decorate  his  brick  and  mortar 
palace,  in  the  metropolis. 

And  which  species  of  beauty  will  have  the 
best  effect  in  educating  the  young,  and  mak- 
ing pleasant  Hoirss,  and  moral  and  useful 
citizens  ?  That  which  is  only  conventional, 
and  therefore  deemed  essential  in  social  life ; 
or  that  which  is  natural,  in  its  place,  and 
which  appreciative  horticulture  will  give  to 
a  country  home,  at  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
expense  required  ibr  the  show  furniture  and 
extrinsic  deooraticms  of  a  third-rate  city  man- 
sion? 

There  is  no  mere  ornament,  in  the  house 
or  out  of  it,  BO  cheap  and  so  tasteful  as  heal- 
thy plants  and  flowers ;  and  you  will  find 
ten  persona  of  sense  admiring  your  Gera- 
nium or  Fuchsia,  where  one  will  notice  your 
rich  curtains  and  tall  mirrors.  And  out- 
doors the  eye  that  would  never  be  attracted 
by  glaring  p«nt|  eomioe*  or  <^amn,  will  be 
iottantly  aitested  by  the  living  ftrabesqw 


of  a  native  Creeper,  or  the  umbrageous  out* 

line  of  an  American  tree. 

To  our  city  friends  we  admit  an  exception 
to  this  rule  ;  not  without  weight  in  the  coun- 
try also.  If  you  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  a  man  of  true  taste  as  your  archi- 
iecip  then,  indeed,  the  artist  may  have  given 
your  house  a  pleasant  or  a  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, on  which  one  can  look  witli  as  much 
delight  as  upon  the  work  of  natare-^on 
which  successful  art  always  borrows  its  mo- 
dels. 

And  this,  too,  belongs  to  our  department, 

by  usage,  and  natural  connection  ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  beautiful  in. horticulture  may  be 
exalted  or  depressed,  by  the  fitness  and 
beauty,  or  ugliness  and  incongruity,  which 
shape  the  shell  of  that  most  sacred  spot  on 
earth,  called  boms,  and  which  should  ever 
be  as  pleasant  to  the  eye,  as  it  is  sacred  to 
the  heart  of  every  child  of  the  soil,  whe&er 
bom  to  the  noble  heritage  of  labor,  or  the 
snares  and  cares  of  wealth  and  station. 

Though  a  love  of  the  beautiful  is  in  some 
measure  inherent  to  all  the  better  specimens 
of  human  nature,  yet  it  is  very  certain  thai 
this  love  might  be  infinitely  increased,  by 
the  education  which  comes  from  the  oonstant 
intercourse  with  things  of  beauty  and  excel* 
lence.  And  unfoHunately  it  is  equally  tme, 
that  this  inherent  tendency  may  be  endrely 
destroyed,  or  sadly  perverted,  by  a  constaoC 
association  with  the  hard  features  of  mere 
mechanical  utility — ^the  ugly  barrenness  of 
metropolitan  poverty-- or  that  worser  influ- 
ence whioh  teaches  that  money  making  ia 
the  chief  end  of  man,  and  that  true  enjoy* 
ment  may  be  found  in  meretricious  pleas- 
ures. 

It  b«3  been  shdwn  by  our  beat  writers, 
that  the  families,  where  the  beautiful  things 
of  thd  garden  and  lawn  are  substantially 
parts  of  home,  are  as  a  whole*  most  conten* 
ted  and  bi^y,  and  beet  deserve  to  be  so ; 
and  that  the  individuals  of  such  families 
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more  tif%  to  cany  into  separttte  life»  AD  tlio 
good  lessons  taught  them  at  home.  Many 
snch  families  are  knowa  to  ns,  and  we  ar 
jet  to  find  the  first  one  (other  things  being 
equal)  where  the  prineiple  does  not  hold 
good.  And  as  to  individuals,  our  experi- 
ence is  equally  oonyincing,  though  perhaps 
not  so  singularly  fortunate.  But  where  in 
these  we  have  seen  traits  of  character  the 
mostreprehensible,  an  understratum  of  good 
was  always  laid  bare,  when  the  old  objects 
of  love  were  onoe  again  presented  to  the  eye 
that  had  lost  sight  of  them,  in  the  whirl  of 
dissipation,  or  the  distractions  of  money  get- 
ting. The  influences  of  the  beautiful  in  hor- 
ticulture are  all  good,  and  the  pleasures 
which  come  with  its  practice,  leave  no  sense 
of  satiety  behind — no  feeling  of  regret  for 
the  morrow. 

Look  around  you,  thoughtful  readers,  and 
answer  candidly.  Are  we  far  wrong  in  our 
estimate  of  the  salutary  influences  of  oms' 
mental  horticulture?  Do  you  not  admire 
that  simple  little  cottage,  with  its  graceful 
trees,  from  our  native  woods ;  the  vines, 
making  beautiful,  while  they  conceal  the 
rough  outbuildings — the  little  "front yard," 
or  more  fitting  lawn,  gemmed  with  shrub- 
bery and  sparkling  with  flowers,  with  neat 
walks  with  a  tinge  of  velvety  turf,  or  natu- 
ral ones  over  it—all  in  keeping — and  all  suit- 
ed to  the  means  of  the  tasteful  owner  ?  If 
you  have  been  able  to  lift  the  vail  that  hides 
the  lift  within,  have  you  not  found  real  com- 
fort and  truo  happiness  there,  and  are  not 
the  inmates  really  deserving  of  what  they 
enjoy  ? 

And  how  much  in  time  and  money  has 
all  this  cost  ?  Perhaps  less  than  a  tithe  of 
what  your  rich  neighbor  had  expended  to 
rear  that  great  pile  of  boards  and  shingles, 
or  more  ambitious  mountaia  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  with  a  countenance  as  blank  as  an 
overgVQwu  idiot'Oi  and  as  barren  of  beauty 


as  a  lumber-yard  or  a  brick-kiln— and  not  a 
thing  (except  weeds  in  the  grounds,  or  paint 
on  the  walls,)  either  greener  or  brighter  than 
the  man  who  can  deem  this  huge  abortion 
the  neplui  ultra  of  architectural  taste. 

Ten  to  one  he  who  built  that  dwelling,  if 
a  farmer,  is  one  of  those  who  "  would  rather 
have  a  hill  of  potatos  than  a  rose  bush,'* 
and  would  sooner  raise  a  snarling  cur,  than 
plant  a  beautiful  tree. 

Dear  readers,  this  essay  of  ours  is  not 
what  we  intended  to  write ;  and  it  is  now  toq 
late  to  alter  it.  Yet  there  is  matter  for 
thought  and  practice  in  what  we  have  said* 
Education  begins  in  the  cradle  and  ends  only 
in  the  coffin  ;  and  thinqb  act  on  the  mind 
with  more  force  than  wobdb,  especially  in 
the  young.  Place,  therefore,  things  of 
beauty  and  excellence  before  the  young,  and 
pure  and  rational  enjoyments  within  their 
reach.  Pleasure  is  necessary  as  pain  is  in- 
evitable ;  then  let  us  find  our  pleasures  in 
that  which  elevates,  and  thereby  escape  that 
which  debases,  and  may  destroy.  All  ]ove» 
or  can  learn  to  love,  beautiful  flowers  and 
graceful  trees.  Plant  them,  then,  and  you 
will  have  abundant  cause  of  self-gratulation 
hereafterl — J,  A,  Kermicoii,  in  Prat.  Farmer. 


Vernal  Flowers. 
Thx  Jhwer  is  generally  the  most  tender 
part  of  the  plant,  and  the  exceptions  are 
chiefly  from  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the 
winters  are  milder  than  ours.  Among  these 
are  the  snow-drop,  the  eranthis,  and  the 
cloth-of-gold  crocus,  which  are  now  (3  mo. 
17,)  coming  into  bloom.  For  many  daya 
the  ground  has  been  frozen,  yet  these  plants 
have  thawed  holes  through  it  by  pressing 
against  the  under  side.  I  have  just  come  in 
from  the  garden  and  fi>und  by  pushing  down 
a  knife,  that  the  soil,  though  soft  at  the  sur^ 
face,  was  still  froxen  hard  around  many  oC 
them  at  the  depth  of  ope  or  two  inches.   T^ 
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such  ireather  as  this  tfacj  are  adioirabljr 
adapted,  and  the  cold  iappears  to  affect  the 
flowers  no  move  thaa  it  does  ihe  leares  that 
rise  with  thear. 

The  snow-drop  is  a  bell,  hamging  its  head 
with  the  patience  of  a  martyr  nnder  a  oloudy 
sky,  and  while  the  rude  winds  sweep  around 
It;  but  to  Uie  first  comfortable  ray  it 
spreads  its  petals,  and  seems  to  rejoice* 

This  species  (  ffalanthuf  nivalU)  is  a  na- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  and  London  regrets 
**  that  no  variations  or  hybrids  have  been 
produced  from  this  early  and  pretty  little 
flower.'*  There  is  a  double  variety,  how- 
ever, which  he  has  not  noticed,  but  which  is 
scarcely  prettier  than  the  single  kind. 

In  1818,  according  to  that  author,  another 
species  (O.  pliccUus)  was  introduced  into 
England  fro.;i  the  Crimea.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  common  snow-drop  by  its 
plaited  leaves  ;  but  like  the  other,  its  flow- 
ers are  white,  and  perhaps  not  more  desira- 
ble. I  have  not  heard  of  its  introduction 
{nto  this  country. 

.  Erunthis  hyenudis,  called  the  Winter  Aco- 
nite, is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  was  introduced 
into  Britain  as  early  as  1597.  The  flowers 
are  a  light  yellow,  forming  a  contrast  with 
the  snow-drop,  and  blooming  about  the  same 
« time,  though  it  belongs  to  a  very  different 
natural  order.  A  correspondent  of  mine  said 
he  had  seen  neven  acres  of  it  in  England,  in 
one  patch  ;  but  though  it  increases  freely  in 
my  garden,  I  have  not  found  it  troublesome. 
The  root  is  not  a  Indh  but  a  tuber,  and  as  the 
seeds  soon  ripen  and  the  leaves  die,  it  is  a 
longtime  in  the  dormant  state,  when  it  might 
be  safely  transmitted  io  California  or  Ore- 
gon. 

In  \W%  Professor*  Lindley  enumerated 
Seventeen  species  of  Crocus,  of  which  the 
oloth-of-gold  ( (7.  #irtittini«)  is  the  earliest 
ihat.I  have  seen.  It  seems  rather  to  peep 
Mt  of  the  earth  at  firsts  as  If  afraid  of  Uie 


cold  blasto  of  tins  fickle  season.  With  the 
encouragement  of  waiin  tmnshtney  however, 
it  grows  bolder,  and  rises  higher,  though  it 
is  stin  daased  wiUi  the  shortest  of  its  famfly. 
This  genus  has  spread  into  many  varieties. 

A  small  bed  in  the  garden  would  contain 
all  that  I  have  mentioned  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, togetiier  with  a  few  others,  soon  tofd- 
low,  and  after  our  long  winters,  the  eye  that 
would  not  brighten,  or  the  heart  that  wonld 
not  glow  on  approaehmg  them,  is  greatly  to 
be  pitied.  David  Thohas. 

The  pure  and  kindly  sentiment  of  this  last 

paragraph  has  been  more  fully  explained  by 

our  venerable  friend  and  instructor,  in  his 

address  before  the  Buffalo  Horticultural  So> 

ciety  in  1 848.     From  that  paper  we  quote  as 

follows : 

**  Does  any  animal  except  man  enjoy  the 
heauty  of  flowers  ?  I  presume  not^  having 
never  seen  any  indication  cf  the  kind.  Ow 
love  of  flowers  must  then  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  a  higher  organization,  and  those 
who  can  not  appreciate  it,  nuftringfrom  ike 
wxiU  ofBiHM  phrenoioffiad  diieicpm$ni,  have 
claims  on  our  sympathy.  Yet  as  organs  are 
said  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished  accordifig 
to  moral  or  mental  training,  so  many  of  our 
friends,  now  shut  out,  may  indulge  ^e  hope 
of  rising  hereafter  to  the  enjoyment  of  mors 
g^rious  objects,  aaid  of  purer  and  more  ele* 
vated  pleasures." 

There  are  great  thoughts  bound  up  in  this 
simple  language  of  an  amateur  wfao  hasseea 
well  nigh  dghty  springs  usher  in  ^*  venal 
flowers/'  and  now  watches  their  annual 
opening  with  more  fervent  de%ht  than  his 
practiced  boyhood  hailed  their  expected 
coming.  The  love  of  flowers  never  dies 
while  our  senses  survive,  but  grows  brighter 
when  we  have  little  else  to  look  forward  to, 
this  side  of  the  grave. — £d.  PrairU  Farmtr. 


-i-* 


Tbs  veneraUa  Stuyvesant  pear  tree  in 
New  Yorii  eityi  is  again  hi  full  bloom*  It 
IS  about  two  hundred  and  liifaiy  y%vn  idd. 
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Tbi8  is  a  large^  white,  handsome  species 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Thwaites  to  our  national  garden 
at  Kew,  where  it  flowered  last  summer,  after 
attaining  the  hight  of  from  two  to  three 
feet.  The  plant  has  been  long  known  to 
science,  from  dried  specimens  sent  home  by 
Mrs.  Oeneral  Walker,  who  first  named  it  in 
compliment  to  Sir  W.  3.  Hooker.  It  has 
mucn  of  the  character  of  the  now  common 
Himalaya  Balsams,  and  comes  near  to  Im- 
patiens  Candida,  but  the  spur  is  much  longer 
than  in  that  species.  The  nearest  to  it  is 
grandis,  a  species  not  yet  introduced,  but 
known  from  Heyne's  description  of  it  in  the 
the  ninth  yolume  of  the  Madras  Journal. 
It  produces  from  four  to  six  large  white 
flowers  in  a  head  ;  the  bottom  or  lower  part 
is  richly  marked  with  purple  veins ;  the 
spur  is  unusually  long,  and  shaped  like  a 
huntsman^s  curved  horn.  Ceylon,  and  the 
whole  Indian  archipelago,  together  with  the 
Indian  continent,  swarm  with  handsome 
species  of  these  Balsams,  wherever  the  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  their  production  are 
present,  viz.:  a  moist  climate  and  a  moderate 
temperature.  A  dry,  hot  atmosphere  is 
alike  inimical  to  the  whole  race,  in  nature, 
or  under  cultivation.  Hence,  one  species 
only  is  found  in  Madagascar,  while,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Wight,  the  shady 
places  on  hill-tops  enjoying  a  mean  tempe- 
rature of  70^  during  the  Balsam  season, 
abound  with  them  all  over  India.  Great 
numbers  of  them  inhabit  regions  of  a  lower 
mean  temperature  during  the  seasons  of  their 
greatest  perfection. 

Balsams,  though  **  common  as  household 
words,"  have  been  the  subject  of  mtM^  dis* 
pute  among  botanists  as  to  tbe  r«al  nature 
of  the  parts  which  compose  the  flower. 
Achille  Richard  in  1822,  DecandoUe  in  182^ 
Kunth  in  1827,  Boperia  1830,  Wight  and 
Amottin  1834,  Wight  (Mad.  Journal,  1837,) 
Bsmhardi  in  1838,  and  Lindley,  (Bot.  Reg.) 
in  1840,  with  other  men,  able,  but  of  less 
note,  have  offered  very  opposite  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  floral  parts  in  the  flower 
of  a  Bakam,  but  Kunth  and  Lindley  are 
now  considered  as  having  act  the  dsscussion 
on  a  proper  basis,  if  not  at  rest%  Accordi^ 
to  tliesa,  this  flower,  however  irregular  it 
may  appear  to  the  uidcarved,  is  fomed  o« 


the  usual  plan  of  regular  structure ;  five 
cells  to  the  ovary  or  seed  pod ;  and  five 
stamens  alternating  with  the  cells.  After 
tliese  the  flower  is  composed  of  two  inner 
and  two  outer  pieces,  and  each  piece  is  com- 
posed of  two  lobes  joined  together  by  their 
edges ;  then,  if  each  of  the  two  inneimost 
pieces  were  set  free,  thev  would  fall  into  the 
places  assigned  to  petals,  or  alternate  with 
the  stamens*  The  two  outermost  pieces, 
when  set  free,  will  fall  into  the  ]^ce8  of 
Sour  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  the  spur 
forms  the  fifth  division  of  the  calyx,  giving 
a  regular  flower  on  the  quinary  type,  wi^ 
the  exception  of  the  fifth  petal,  and  that  is 
supplied  in  some  plants  belonging  to  the 
order,  Hydrocera  triflora  for  instance,  this 
completmg  the  quinarv*  or  fire-part  system- 
five  cells  for  seeds,  five  stamens  to  fertilise 
them,  five  petals  to  honse  them,  and  five 
sepals  to  thatch  the  whole  in  one  bud,  or,  as 
Linnsus  put  them,  Pe&tandria  monogynia. 
At  Kew«  in  the  stove,  this  plant  is  between 
two  and  three  feet  high ;  leaves  large,  point- 
ed egg-shaped,  aawtoothed,  smooth ;  leaf 
stalks  varying  from  one  to  four  inches  long, 
with  two  oblong  glands  near  the  upper  end  ; 
flower  stalk  usually  longer  than  the  leaves, 
and  bearing  an  umbel  of  four  or  six  flowers. 
It  seems  to  be  the  Impatiens  biglandulosa 
of  Moon's  Catalogue  of  Gevlon  Plants,  and 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magasine,  t.  4704. 

PfopagiOwtkmnd  Ouliwatim, — The  Salvias 
now  common  in  the  borders,  and  even  the 
Chrysanthemum  itself,  were  once  supposed 
to  need  the  aid  of  the  stove  to  bring  them 
up  to  perfecti<m.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
Indian  Balsams  like  this.  The  first  plant 
of  this  breed  that  I  saw  was  one  about  a 
yard  high,  and  nearly  as  nnich  through,  a 
Uttle  above  the  pot.  It  was  in  a  Iste  vinery, 
and  about  the  end  of  July,  and  I  shall  never 
fotget  the  shudder  it  save  me  all  over.  The 
gardener  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
the  place  one  of  the  largest  aear  Lcmdon, 
and  there  were  more  red  Riders  on  that 
Balsam  than,  I  should  think,  were  then  in 
the  whole  countv  of  Middlesex  I  Snce  thefl 
I  have  known  the  seeds  of  this  very  kind  of 
Balaam  to  have  been  exposed  to  forty-seven 
degrees  of  frost ;  thai  is,  five  degrees  below 
sero,  without  saffering  in  the  least ;  but 
what  is  more  curious,  sow  some  of  the  seeds 
in  two  pots,  and  put  one  pot  in  a  hoibed, 
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and  the  other  pot  in  ft  bed  of  cabbages,  and 
the  latter  will  f^re  you  plants  sooner  than 
the  other,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

All  the  Indian  Balsams,  as  they  are  calldd, 
tibAt  we  know  of  in  cnltivatioB,  are  jnst  as 
hardy  as  potatos,  if  not  more  ao ;  and  this 
one  from  Ceylon  looks  as  if  it  were  in  rela* 
tionship  with  the  fiimalayan  ones,  and  rery 
probably,  when  we  have  enough  of  it  fro 
the  experiment,  it  will  grow  out  in  the  open 
air  as  well  if  not  better  than  indoors.  It  is 
rery  likely  that  the  herbage  of  this  one  will 
be  killed  by  the  first  frost  m  the  autumn,  but 
then  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  a  few  of  them  from 
euttings  in  stove  pots,  snd  these  few  can  be 
extended  in  the  following  spring,  by  cuttii^ 
to  any  extent,  as  they  root  more  freely  than 
Fuchsias  or  Verbenas. 

There  is  one  use  for  whieh  I  want  par>> 
ticulftrly  to  recommend  this  plant— -first,  as 
an  experiment ;  and,  secondly,  if  it  prores 
to  be  what  I  anticipate,  to  be  used  in  future 
along  with  esndida,  glaaduligera,  and  all 
such,  in  filling  up,  for  the  first  two  or  three 
seasons,  the  open  spaces  in  newly  made 
shrubbery.  You  never  saw  a  new  piece  of 
ground  planted  with  shrubs  or  ornamental 
trees  that  was  not  too  thickly  planted  at  once, 
or  not  half  thick  enough  ;  and  I  never  yet 
saw  a  shrubbery  tea  years  old  that  was  not 
ten  times  too  thick,  no  matter  how  it  was 
planted  at  first.  The  right  way  to  plant 
shrubberies  is  to  make  choice,  first  of  so 
many  good  kinds  of  evergreens,  so  many 
deciduous  shrubr,  and  so  many  half^tall 
trees ;  to  plant  them  all  on  one  general 
plan— that  is,  in  a  regular  mixture,  or  in 
groups,  to  allow  them  room  enough  for  the 
first  twelve  or  fifteen  years'  growth,  without 
hurting  one  another,  and  then  to  fill  in 
between  them  with  a  very  common  mixture 
of  the  cheapest  things  that  one  can  buy  in 
Ihe  near<ist  nursery,  and  to  weed  out  these 
common  things  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
specimen  plants  will  gi^w  on.  Now,  instead 
of  buying  so  many  of  these  common  things  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  ten  times  belter  to  sow  all 
over  the  ground  plenty  of  se^ds  d  Balsams, 
Double  Poppies  and  Fiixgloves,  for  the  back 
parts ;  and  Larkspurs,  'Suenes,  Lupines  and 
similar  hardy  plants  in  the  front  parts.  It 
is  true  enough  they  may  rob  the  soil  to  a 
certain  degree,  but  then  the  closeness,  and 
finished  looks^  the  flowers,  and  the  ^ade 
for  the  newly-plaMled  t^iaga>  are  surely 


worth  a  deal  more  than  the  robbing,  which 
can  be  made  good  next  winter,  with  a  few 
barrow  loads  of  dung, — Z>.  Beaton,  in  Cot- 
tage Gardener. 


The  Fuohala. 


This  article  is  selected  from  Turner's  Flo- 
rist, and  is  written  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  Tol- 
lington  Nursery,  London.  The  article  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  colored  engraving  of  three  of 
the  most  superb  Fuchsias  we  have  yet  seen, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  be- 
low. 

This  noble  plant,  adorning  as  it  does  alike 
the  castle  and  the  cottage,  is  now  rapidly 
advancing  in  all  the  leading  points  which 
constitute  perfection,  such  as  substance,  con- 
trast of  color,  etc.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  for  example — first,  a  briOiant  co- 
ral tube  and  sepals,  with  coralla  of  intense 
violet ;  secondly,  a  pure  white  tube  and  se- 
pals, with  corolla  of  deep  violet ;  thirdly,  a 
white  tube  and  sepals,  with  bright  scarlet  or 
orange  ;  also  white  tube  and  pink  coroDa ; 
and  fourthly,  of  selfs  ;  in  this  class  there  are 
two  or  three  noble  varieties.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  mention,  that  most  splendid  va* 
rieties  have  been  raised  of  late  greatly  sur- 
passing those  dull,  coarse  kinds  that  were 
our  best  some  few  years  back,  crosses  chiefly 
ftrom  Fulgens. 

As  regards  cultivation,  let  a  commence- 
ment be  made  with  striking  the  plants  for 
exhibition.  September  is  decidedly  the  best 
for  plants  to  be  shown  in  June  or  July,  and 
March  for  those  in  September.  Select  cut« 
tings  from  the  base  of  the  stock  plant,  choos- 
ing those  with  triangular  joints,  and  placing 
them  in  gentle  heat,  with  a  lit^  shade.  As 
soon  as  rooted,  pot  them  in  thumb-pots,  m 
equal  paits  of  rich  fibry  loam,  peat,  and  de* 
composed  manure^  with  silver-sand,  and  a 
little  powdered  charcoal  o^er  the  crock  for 
the  first  potting,  and  as  you  pot  on  into  lar- 
ger sites,  the  wiarcbal  may  be  used  coarser ; 
the  peat  find  loam  slioald  be  chopped  fine, 
not  sifted  ;  this  will  be  found  a  viduable  com- 
post through  all  the  stages  of  their  growth, 
in  Odtober  the  plants  should  be  polled,  and 
placed  in  any  gentle  heat,  such  as  a  frame  ht 
m  whieh  cucumbers  or  melons  have  been 
grown.  If  this  is  not  convenient  a  warm 
green-house  will  answer ;  if  in  the  former, 
remove  them  into  the  latter  by  the 
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Norember ;  let  them  be  placed  in  the  wann- 
est part  ii:ar  the  glass^  and  the  plants  will 
eontinue  to  ffrow  fast  until  Jannaiy,  when 
they  should  De  remo?ed  into  sixty  degiees 
of  heat.  Let  them  be  shifted  into  tbree^neh 
pats ;  and  where  plants  are  required  to  be 
grown  spherically,  take  care  to  e&oovrage 
all  branches,  stopping  them  back  to  the 
second  eye,  by  pinching  them  aU  around 
twice,  leaving  the  leading  shoot  to  grow  un- 
stopped until  it  may  have  attabed  a  suffi- 
cient bight  This  will  insure  fine  busby 
plants.  The  form  of  the  plant  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  taste.  Most  splendid  specimens 
have  heea  produced  aft  Messrs.  Frazier's, 
Iiea  Bridge  Road  ;  they  were  srown  as  stan- 
dards, about  five  feet  higb»  with  their 
branches  drooping  nearly  to  the  pot,  and 
covered  with  bloom  ;  these  were  qmte  equal 
if  not  f  aperior  to  anything  usually  met  with, 
botb  as  to  growth  and  beauty.  Those  who 
wish  to  possess  themselves  of  plants  of  this 
disoription,  will  obtain  them  by  removing 
the  eyes  on  either  side  up  to  the  last  four 
joints  from  the  top,  and  having  now  your 
plant  grown  to  the  tequired  h  ght,  remove 
the  leader,  when  the  four  joints  that  were 
left  imdisturbed  will  push  freelv.  These 
should  be  stopped  at  the  second  joint,  in 
<mier  that  the  head  may  become  sufficiently 
branched.  Do  not  expect  much  the  first 
year ;  the  second,  with  good  care,  they  ought 
to  be  satisfiictory* 

The  Fuchsia  must  be  placed  out  of  doors 
for  a  month  or  two,  especially  those  that 
hare  flowered  eariy ;  this  gives  strength  to 
the  wood  for  the  next  year.  Set  them  out 
in  a  shady  situation  as  soon  as  their  beauty 
is  pasr,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
place  of  i«st,  anywhere,  so  that  the  frost  and 
wet  are  kept  from  them*  If  you  want  them 
in  Jane,  let  them  be  fresh  potted ;  and  if 
you  require  them  in  the  same  sised  pot,  rub 
a  little  of  the  old  soil  off,  supplying  tne  same 
with  fresh.  Like  the  Pelargonium,  the  Fuoh« 
sta  always  flowers  best  wlwn  the  roots  reach 
the  side  of  the  pot,  so  that  withlal^  plantt 
the  one*shirt  system,  should  be  f  r%ctised  ; 
place  them  In  the  usuid  heat,  give  them  the 
usual  care,  aiid  when  the  plants  oome  into 
Uoomi  supply  tliem  with  manure- water  twice 
a  week  ;  no  liquid  fertiliser  is  perhaps  bet* 
ter  for  tibis  pUmit  than  that  made  from  sheep 
manure.  I^t  the  plants  stand  in  pans  dur- 
ing the  blooming  season ;  shade  on  alLoceat 


sions  whan  the  sun  is  bright,  the  lig^t  sorts 
especially ;  syringing  frequently,  fumigate, 
etc. 

The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the 
best  in  each  class,  viz.  Darks:  Olory,  a 
splendid  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Banks ;  tube 
and  sepals  bright  scarlet ;  the  latter  broad 
and  well  re-flexed  ;  corolla  deep  violet^  beU- 
shaped ;  flowers  large  :  plant  of  fine  habit 
"  Dr.  Lindley,"  also  by  the  same  celebrated 
Fuchsia  raiser,  is  a  noble  variety  ;  tube  and 
sepals  coral  red ;  corolla  dark  violet-purple  ; 
flower  large,  and  habit  good.  The  foreffo* 
ing  are  new.  Nil  Desperannum,  (Smith)  a 
fine  dark,  with  red  tube  and  sepals,  and  co» 
roUa  of  violet  purple  ;  of  fine  form  and  habit. 
YolUgeur,  (Banks, )  this  is  rather  small,  but 
amply  makes  up  ^r  this  defici^icy  by  its 
beautiful  habit  and  abundance  of  bloom ; 
color  deep  red,  with  violet  purple  corollaw 
Clapton  Hero,  (Batton«)  tube  and  sepids 
waxy  scarlet ;  the  sepals  are  too  small  to 
make  a  first-rate  show-flower,  but  the  corolla 
is  very  large  and  ,fine  purple,  this,  withn 
ffood  habit  and  free  blooming,  makes  it  a  very 
desirable  flower.  Don  Giovanni,  (Hender- 
souv)  crimson  tube  and  sepals ;  corolla  ros^ 
purple,  flower  rather  coarse,  but  of  fine  liabit 
and  a  free  bloomer* 

light  varieties  :  Ladv  Franklio,  (Smith) 
tube  and  sepals  pure  white,  the  latter  very 
broad  and  well  reflexed ;  corolla  a  purplish 
pink ;  of  fine  form  and  good  habit,  and  a 
free  bloomer ;  one  that  wUl  be  much  sought 
after,  England's  Glory,  (Harrison,)  tube 
and  sepals  white,  the  latter  expanded,  but 
lather  narrow  and  short;  tube  fine,  corolla 
orange-scarlet ;  a  free  bloomer,  and  appears 
to  be  a  good  grower.  <*  iVlrs.  Patterson," 
(Patterson,)  tube  and  sepals  white*  the  lat- 
ter expand  well,  with  oordla  of  violet  purii 
pie ;  of  fine  habit  and  free  in  fprowthv  This 
forms  a  new  and  distinct  variety,  being  as 
large  as  Orion.  Sidonia,  (Smith,)  tube  and 
sepals  blush>  well  reflected ;  corolla  violet 
purple;  a  free  bloomer  BtkA  good  habit. 
Conspicua,  (Banki^  white  tube  and  sepals ; 
Vermillion  corolla,  large  and  showy.  Prince 
Arthur,  (Nicholas)  tube  and  sepals  pure 
white ;  corolla  scarlet,  very  Isrge. 

Selfe  ;  Alpha,  (Smith)  red,  with  fine  form, 
and  sepals  well  teflexed^  Orion,  (Smith,) 
da^k  crimson ;  extra*  large  and  fine. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  forego* 
ing  ace.  all  fiiut-elasa  yarietiea  hr  exhtUttant 
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but  that  there  are  many  otbekB  which  are 
▼ery  ornamental*  of  good  habit,  and  well 
adapted  for  decorative  and  general  purpoaes. 


Bybridisiiig-^Saviiic  Seeda. 

It  is  a  weU  established  fact  that  the  seed- 
ling plant  partakes  mostly  of  Uie  form  and 
habit  of  the  parent  from  which  the  seed  was 
saved  ;  on  this  consideration,  it  will  be  well 
to  select  the  best  formed  flowersi  and  the 
most  compact  growing  ^ants  for  this  pur- 
pose, crossing  them  with  those  of  other 
eolors,  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  of  Hiat 
form  and  habit  Lights  or  wUte,  colored 
flowers  have  but  little  effect  upon  dark 
colored  flowers  ;  therefore,  it  is  but  litde  use 
to  attempt  to  cross  a  dark  flower  with  a 
white  one.  On  the  other  hand  a  light  or 
white  flower,  will  readily  take  any  color  that 
is  put  on  it,  and  thus,  for  the  attainment  of 
imme<Kate  results,  select  a  light  colored 
•variety  for  the  seed  bearing  parent,  crossing 
it  with  a  darker  color  ,*  the  progeny  will 
partake  of  the  habit  and  form  of  the  parent 
producmg  the  seedi  with  the  color,  or  at 
least  borderhig  upon  the  color  of  t^e  male 
parent.  In  colors  of  about  equal  density, 
an  intermediate  color  may  be  expected  from 
the  progeny,  partaking  equally  of  both 
pan  nts. 

We  would  just  remark  ag8ift,^that  in  all 
eases,  the  most  healthy  and  best  shaped 
flowers  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  seeding,  witii  a  view  to  improvement,  as 
from  such  only,  can  desirable  results  foe  ex- 
pected. We  would  also  remark,  that  the 
hardiness  of  the  seed  bearing  parent  should 
not  be  overlooked,  for  by  crossing  many  of 
our  native  plants  with  the  tender  exotic 
varieties,  we  might  soon  obtain  hardy  plants, 
with  the  splendid  colors  of  the  tender  varie<- 
ties.  One  more  remark,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  both  parents  must  be  of 
the  same  natimil  class  of  plants,  for  if  this 
is  overlooked  and  not  sti^nuously  adhered 
to,  no  success  will  attend  the  UbOrs  of  the 
operator.— ^^immeaii  Oardenen* 


Weeds  and  Waedin;, 

Tbm  remedies  proposed  for. doing  away 
with  weeds,  are  only  exceeded  in  nnmbor 
by  the  number  of  weeda  themselve»-^ut 
among  the  many  methoda  .aome  may  be 


adopted  wiifii  propriety.  Some  weeda  of  the 
smaller  kinds  ace  destroyed  by  burning  a 
slight  coating  of  litter  <m  the  surfiaoe  of  the 
sou  ia  esxly  spring,  and  mariiet  gatdeoen 
so  prepare  sou  for  raising  cabbage  plmita. 
Many  kinds  of  the  smaller  weeda  are  des- 
troyed by  a  coating  of  six  bushels  of  com- 
mon salt  per  aere  after  plowing,  and  a  few 
days  before  planting.  Some  weeds,  em- 
bracing quite  a  larffo  class,  may  be  done 
away  with  by  two  plowings  at  a  few  weeks 
apart,  and  when  the  field  is  mtended  for  lale 
crops,  this  may  readilv  be  dace. 

Where  a  neglected  comer  is  so  full  of 
weeds  that  they  can  not  be  got  rid  of  by  or* 
dinary  means,  then  salt  the  soil  so  heavily 
as  to  destroy  all  growth,  and  by  losing  the 
use  of  it  for  one  year*  and  adding  lime  with 
a  full  plowing,  such  salted  soil  will  be  found 
clear  of  weras  the  following  season  and  of 
improved  fertility.  The  ultimate  constituents 
of  salt  (chlorine  and  9oda)  are  not  unfriendly 
to  vegetation,  and  they  soon  separate  in  tlie 
soil  by  chemical  influenoey  and  thus  oease 
to  be  salt 

Boot  and  other  hoed  crops  enable  na  to 
get  rid  of  many  weeds,  when  the  crops  le* 
ceive  proper  attenlion*--4hU8  a  carrot  crop, 
if  properly  atteaded»  will  secure  the  resMval 
of  weeds.  The  use  of  properly  canstmcled 
cultivators  amonff  root  crops,  if  used  aaffi- 
ciently,  often,  wOT  save  much  labor  in  the 
removal  of  weeds,  for  they  will  tarn  out 
etvery  weed  between  the  rows,  leaving  those 
onlv  in  the  rows  to  be^remored  by  the  hand 
or  hand  hoe.  The  use  of  ihejnuk  or  9cmf- 
Jh  hoe  in  skillful  hands,  will  do  asueh  to 
savo  the  soil  from  weeds ;  if  iqsplied  to  a 
proper  depth  in  a  well  disint^rated  ao3,  it 
outsoff  Uie  weeds,  and  in  the  back  action 
draws  them  above  the  sur&oe,  to  decaf 
without  replanting  the  roots.  Horae*s]ioe8 
are  also  constructed  so  as  to  cut  weeds  deep- 
ly, and  to  leave  the  entire  weed,  root  and 
all,  on  the  surface  to  decay. 

Kever  leave  weeds  a  mw  daya  los^pr, 
because  they  are  not  going  to  aeed.  Lafge 
weeds  seldam  come  forth  with  as  much  of 
their  roots  as  smaller  ones,  and  then  thcnr 
increased  sise  robs  other  plants  of  their 
proper  Ibod;  am*  will  their  decay  cm  the 
sonaee  restore  all  they  have  robbed  again 
to  the. soil,  for  a  la^e  portSon  of  tlie  mtio> 

EBous  portion  of  thw  constitu^ts  will  be 
t  in  the  almosphere.    S^  and  Hme  taix^ 
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tore,  used  in  composto,  destroys  the  aoei- 
dental  weed  seed  from  the  stabie,  by  assist^ 
ing  in  their  more  perfect  decompositioiu 
Hog-pen  maouxe  will  decompose  with  such 


yiolence  as  to  destroy  many,  and  ^hen  the 
dirisor  used  is  decomposed  muck  or  charcoal 
braae,  the  ammonia  is  not  lost  eren  by  so 
riolent  a  decompositicm.— 'iVtitns  Farmtr. 


^omalogq. 


PBACBB8    AT    THB    SOUTH. 


Tbs  peach  is  a  farorite,  and  in  many  in- 
stances almost  the  ooly  frnit  tree  cnlttyated 
by  onr  planters.  Requiring  a  soil. of  but 
moderate  fertility,  its  culture  is  so  easy,  its 
enemies  and  diseases  are  so  few,  and  the 
return  so  speedy,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
being  without  ffood  peaches. 

We  escape  the  yellows  and  the  curl  en- 
tirely, except  in  our  northern  importations, 
and  eren  these  generally  recoyer,  though 
checked  for  a  season,  we  haye  the  ^rer, 
but  not  abundantly,  though  he  is  on  the 
increase.  The  worm  in  Uie  fruit  itself,  is 
also  yery  troublesome  here,  beinff  much 
more  common  than  at  the  north.    This  in- 

• 

sect  seems  to  haye  a  preference  for  certain* 
white  fleshed  yarieties,  and  the  two  kinds 
most  to  his  taste,  appear  to  be  the  White 
Blorssomed  IneomparaDle,  and  Morris  White. 
Of  these  two  yaneties,  you  will  hardly  find 
a  fruit  without  from  one  to  three  or  four  of 
these  insects  about  the  stone. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  borer— a  white 
grab,  about  an  inch  long,  that  eats  directly 
under  the  bark,  com|Hetely  through  the 
sap-wood,  entirely  around  the  limb  or  trunk, 

S morally  taking  those  not  oyer  an  inch  in 
ameter.  OoneeAled  by  the  bark,  he  eats 
(Quietly  through  the  new  wood,  and  yery 
hkely  the  first  intimation  you  may  haye  of 
his  presence,  is  that  your  young  peach, 
cherry,  plum,  or  perhaps  elm  trees,  (for  he  is 
a  general  feeder,^  are  broken  square  off  by 
the  wind  or  their  own  weight.  Happily, 
this  insect  is  not  yery  abundant. 

Of  the  aboye  enemies  to  peach  culture, 
the  borer  and  the  worm  in  the  frnit  are  the 
most  serious,  but  fortunately  they  are  easily 
managed.  If  the  grround  about  the  tree  be 
kept  clean  and  free  fW)m  weeds,  the  borer 
will  not  usually  attack  it,  still  less  if  the 
be  protected  by  a  few  quarts  of  lime 

27 


or  leached  ashes,  placed  around  the  collar  of 
the  tree  in  the  spring. 

If  a  lodgment  be  already  affected,  the 
worm  can  either  be  cut  out,  as  he  lies  near 
the  surface,  or  hot  water  can  at  this  season 
of  the  year  (October)  be  poured  about,  and 
into  his  haunts,  which  will  destroy  the  grub 
without  aujT  injury  to  the  tree.  The  worm 
in  the  fruit  is  much  less  frequent  in  orchards 
where  the  pigs  are  permitted  to  consume  the> 
fallen  fruit. 

Another  somewhat  serious  difficulty  in 
peach  culture,  is  a  result  of  bad  pmninff. 
It  is  the  tendency  to  oyerbear  and  hreSk 
down,  from  the  excess  of  the  cn^.  More- 
peach  trees  in  this  yicinity  are  destroyed  or 
seriously  injured  from  this  cause,  than  any 
other. 

If  the  tree  be  properly  shortened  in,  it 
will  not  oyerbear,  and  if  the  branches  are 
not  allowed  to  divide  in  forks,  the  tendency 
to  break  and  Split  off  in  case  of  a  full  crop  is 
preyented. 

But  in  seasons  like  the  present,  (1852) 
the  loss  of  peaches  by  decay  while  approach* 
iog  matunty,  is  more  annoyinff  than  any- 
thing else  in  peach  culture.  When  the  sea* 
son  is  warm  and  wet,  yery  few  kinds  of 
peaches  will  ripen  well,  especiaUy  on  moist 
or  yery  rich  soils. 

Indeed,  the  most  suitable  soil  for  the 

Gach,  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  which  is 
St  adapted  to  the  apple  or  quince.  These 
delight  m  low  rich  yalleys  or  bottoms,  and 
in  such  smls,  the  tree  and  fruit  will  conAinue 
growing  yigorously  until  late  in  the  season, 
and  apples  from  such  locations  may  be  kept 
well  in  the  winter.  But  the  peach,  to  ripen 
sound  and  high  flayored,  requires  a  dry  and 
but  moderately  ferdle  soil ;  a  hill-side  being 
as  good  a  situation  as  any,  and  it  is  all  the 
be^  if  it  fhces  the  north. 
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When  the  trees  are  planted,  the  holes 
maj  be  made  lai^  and  enHebed,  to  give  a 
good  growth  of  wood,  but  afterward  appli- 
cations of  lime,  aabes  or  leaf  mold  are  moeh 
better  than  those  which  excite  rank  growth, 
as  they  do  not  impair  the  flavor  of  the  frait» 
or  cause  it  to  decay. 

It  is  the  general  belief  here,  that  this 
fmit  can  be  propagated  from  se^d,  with 
considerable  certainty  of  procuring  good 
peaches.  Not  that  by  planting  a  peach 
stone,  you  will  invariably  get  a  peach  pre- 
cisely like  the  one  from  'which  it  sprung,  but 
tke  chances  are  in  favor  of  such  a  result, 
while  it  is  still  more  probable  that  the  varia- 
tkm  cf  the  seedlins^,  if  any,  will  be  merely 
Ia  m%  or  time  of  ripening.  But  in  very 
many  cases,  the  seedling  is  precisely  the 
aaaie  as  its  parent.  For  example,  there  is 
a  peaoh  known  here  as  the  White  English, 
a  cling  of  good  quality,  described  hereafter. 
It  reproduces  ilself  from  the  seed  with  re* 
markable  uniformity.  Dr.  Camak  has  point- 
ed out  to  me  three  trees,  all  seedlings  of  this 
variety*  and  the  stones  fhrai  three  different 
aciiroeSf  all  remarkably  uniform  in  sise, 
shape  and  quality,  and  identical  with  each 
other  and  with  the  fruit  from  which  they 
origmated. 

Theve  is  also  the  Blouton  cling,  described 
below,  that  is  propagated  from  the  seed  with 
the  same  oertamty.  Other  instances  might 
be  mentioned.  From  the  facts  that  have 
•come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  stone  oi  a  Sling  is  more 
likely  to  produce  a  tree  identic^  with  its 
parent,  than  one  from  the  free-stone  varie- 
ties. It  is  also  the  |;eneral  opinion^  that  a 
stone  from  a  seedling  is  more  likely  to  repro-* 
diiee  its  kind,  than  if  taken  from  the  fmit  of 
a  grafted  or  budded  tree.  Still  ft^e-stoae 
peaches  will  often  reproduce  their  kind  from 
seed.  I  have  a  small  free-stone  peach,  of 
about  second  quality,  a  fine  bearer,  and  one 
of  the  earliest,  which  is  very  common  about 
here,  and  invariably  raised  from  the  stone. 
It  is  much  hardier  than  the  first  rate-budded 
peaches  generally,  of  the  same  season,  bear* 
ing  a  fine  crop  the  present  year,  when  most 
of  the  imported  varieties  were  cut  off  bv 
fr'oet— a  quality  which  renders  this  peaim 
desirable. 

At  the  north,  I  believe,  the  free-'Stone 
peaehes  are  universally  preferred*  and  the 
trees  are  mostly  propagated  by  budding. 


Here,  most  tastes  deeidedly  prefer  eliag- 
stone  peaches,  and  the  great-  majority  of 
trees  are  seedlinss.  There,  I  sappoae,  oaa 
would  be  lauffbed  at  who  i^ouhl  reamrt  to 
seedlings,  with  the  hope  of  Retting  from  them 
a  supply  of  first-rate  peaches.  Here,  until 
very  recently,  it  was  the  common,  and  in 
truth  a  tolerably  successful  practi'-e.  It  is 
owinff  to  the  different  class  of  peaches  culti- 
vatea  in  each  section,  that  this  diversity  of 
belief  and  practice  exists. 

Here,  the  peach  does  best  budded  or 
grafted  on  its  own  roots.  Plum  stocks  they 
would  soon  oveigrow  and  break  <^,  while 
probably  they  would  be  no  more  safe  fruss 
the  borer.  We  can  begin  our  bodding  la 
June,  on  seedlings  planted  the  previous  lsU» 
and  as  soon  as  tec  bud  starts,  the  top  being 
headed  down,  if  on  good  healthy  stocks. 
they  are  frequently  quite  l^rge  enough  to 
trann^lant  the  ensuing  winter,  or  in  a  twelve- 
month from  the  time  the  seed  was  planted. 
Budding  may  be  continued  through  ilie  sea* 
son,  uptil  about  the  middle  of  October*  bul 
eariy  budding  is  uMst  practiced. 

We  find  It  better  m  budding  to  Itmm 
attached  to  the  bud  not  only  the  leaf  stak 
but  a  small  p<MlioB,  say  about  half  an  inch* 
•of  the  lower  part  of  Uie  leaf  itaelt  as  il  is 
found  that  this  attracts  the  sap^  and  tko 
budding  is  more  likely  to  be  successful.  Biit 
if  we  wish  to  keep  the  eioii  a  6mj  ot  two 
before  use,  we  remove  all  but  the  fooi  staft. 
Pesiehes  are  not  often  gnufM  vrkk  you. 
Here  fine  trees  are  rais^  by  deft  gisfting 
in  ^  root,  during  the  winter.  They  may 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  stand,  and 
if  well  cultivated  will  make  a  fiiw  giowtt 
the  ensuing  summer. 

CoBDonunieaUons  appeared  some  lisse  abes 
the  Horticulturist,  fr^m  Mr.  Whitfi^ 


m 


and  Mr.  Harwell,  the  tfndency  of  which 
was  to  create  doubt  whether  tiie  peach  tree 
from  the  north  is  not,  from  the  peiiod  of 
bloominff,  unsuited  to  a  south^n  rltmats 
la  faet  there  exists  here  a  prejudice  againit 
all  imported  fruit  trees,  arising  froai  the 
general  want  of  success  with  the  northsn 
winter  apples,  which,  if  it  was  eonfiiied  to 
the  latter,  it  would  not  be  worth  whfle  t» 
combat,  as  a  large  amouut  of  meocy  hM 
been  expended  upon  them  with  so  other 
benefit  to  the  conatij  than  to  establish  the 
fact  of  their  general  want  of  adaplaliou  to 
IthiacUmato.    But  to  tell  us  thai  the 
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peaeli  from  ibe  same  sonree  is  unsidted  to 
this  section,  is  sheer  nonsense ;  for  trees 
planted  here  in  1836,  and  almost  eveij 
season  siiiee,  are  lifing'  witnesses  that  it  is 
not  true. 

Since  Mr.  Harwell's  communication  was 
published,   two  blossoming    seasons    have 

tassed.  There  seems  to  be  here  a  slight 
ut  observable  difference  between  the  native 
and  foreign  varieties^  still  the  latest  bloom- 
ing native  peaches  continue  in  flower  until 
tlM  eaarliest  imported  ones  come  into  blos- 
som. But  upon  the  whole»  the  naUve  varie* 
ties  are  about  a  week  earlier  than  the  others, 
IB  blossoming.  [This  Cact  is  also  observed  in 
seedling  trees  here  in  the  NortL]  The  first 
peach  blossoms  that  appear  are  usually 
Aatives  in  their  first  season  of  flowering, 
whidi  are  generally  in  full  bloom  before  fml 
grown  trees  in  the  same  aspect  show  a  single 
opened  blossom.  Probably  these  voung 
trees,  not  throwing  their  roots  so  deeply  into 
ihe  earth,  the  schI  about  them  l^omes 
sufficiently  warm  to  quicken  circulation  and 
bring  on  mfioresoence,  when  full  aged  trees 
which  throw  their  roots  more  deeply  in  the 
vnderlying  soil,  still  cold,  aie  not  so  easily 
affected  by  atmospheric  temperature.  Or 
perhaps  the  constitution  of  the  young  tree 
may^  be  more  susceptible  to  excitement  from 
the  spring  warmth. 

.  In  ordmary  seasons  here,  this  difference 
ia  the  time  of  blossoming  between  native  and 
foreign,  varieties  is  not  of  much  practical 
importance.  Both  were  cut  ofif  in  1849  by 
the  same  frost,  unless  where  protected  by 
buildings  adjacent  or  some  accident  of  site 
or  exposure.  But  it  might  happen  if  both 
were  equally  hardy,  that  the  later  period  of 
flowerii^  would  give  us  a  crop  of  the  north- 
era  peaches,  when  the  others  being  more 
folly  in  blossom  were'  cut  off.  But  practi- 
cally this  is  of  very  little  consequence,  as 
both  blossom  early  enough  to  produce  a  good 
erop,  except  in  case  ot  frost,  when,  as  a 
general  rule,  we' find  the  hi^h  flavored  bud- 
ded peaches,  whether  native  or  not»  are 
more  tender  and  easily  affected  than  our 
common  seedlings.  The  latter  were  almost 
the  only  ones  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
uninjured  the  frost  oi  last  spring. 

In  endeavoring  to  establish  the  opinion 
that  the  South  mlist  look  to  her  native  fruits 
to  fill  her  peach  ordiards,  would  it  not  be 
mil  to  limit  the  bomdariet  where  tins  be- 


comes a  necessity  to  those  sections . of  oduntry 
lying  upon  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  tnbvt* 
taries.  It  is  from  that  quarter  chiefly  that 
we  hear  of  the  ill-adaptation  of  northern 
peaches.  Here  no  such  difficulty  is  expe* 
rienced,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  give  up 
Geot^  IV,  Early  York,  etc.^  to  fall  back 
upon  the  hog  peaches,  or  even  Uie  best 
natives  we  could  get,  until  a  list  equal  to 
those  rejected  could  be  obtained.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  few  peaches,  native  here, 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  best  imported. 
But  the  peaches  required  to  make  a  collec- 
tion equal  to  that  offered  by  almost  any 
nurseryman,  are  scattered  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  and  when  fathered  at  great  expense, 
it  is  doubtful  wheUier  they  would  be  found 
hardier  or  better  in  any  respect  than  those 
we  have.  One  of  our  earliest  peaches. is  a 
native.  The  best  that  ripen  with  us  after 
the  middle  of  September,  are  natives,  and  are 
just  merdjffood  peaches,  but  our  br9^  varie- 
ties npen  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and 
are  generally  imported  varieties.  About 
twenty-five  varieties  will  give  an  9bundant 
succession  from  the  20th  of  June  until  the 
first  of  November,  and  the  whole  collection, 
freight  and  all,  (except  budding  ^ve  or  six 
natives)  will  hardly  cost  ^ve  dollsrs.  Now, 
to  gather  a  roUection  as  valuable,  how  much 
money  would  be  required,  how  much  travel 
in  the  peach  season,  how  many  trees  would 
have  to  be  planted,  budded,  fruited  and 
thrown  away  as  worthless  ? 

Who  would  reject  the  Grosse  Hignonne 
from  his  list,  because  it  did  not  happen  to 
originate  here.  A  native  of  France^  it  is  in 
England  the  best  peach  grown,  and  here  the 
only  peach  approaching  it  in  flavor  is  Gkoige 
lY,  a  northern  variety. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  peach  will  be  con- 
cluded by  a  few  notes  upon  the  varieties  cul- 
tivated £ore,  in  regarci  to  quality,  time  of 
ripening,  and  productiveness.  The  times  of 
ripening  of  the  peaches  described  below,  are 
for  1850  and  1861,  as  the  crop  the  past  sea^ 
son  was  greatly  injured  by  frost.  They  are 
described  in  the  order  of  ripening. 

1.  Columbus  June. — Brought  here  from 
Columbus,  Georgia,  and  said  to  be  a  native 
of  the  state.  Leaves  with  uniform  glands. 
Flowers  small.  Fruit  medium  sise  to  large ; 
flattened  or  slightly  hollowed  at  the  apex* 
Suture  shallow.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white, 
with  a  rich  red  cheek  toward  the  sun.   Flesh 
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sHglitly  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  high  flavored.  A  good  bearer 
and  an  excellent  peach  for  its  season,  in 
every  respect.  Ripens  20th  of  Jnne.  In- 
dispensable. 

2.  Early  York. — ^We  have  a  peach  from 
the  north,  without  the  name,  which  I  think 
is  this  variety.  An  excellent  peach,  veir 
juicy,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  culti- 
vation.   June  20th. 

3.  Walter's  Early. — ^Bears  an  abundant 
crop  of  melting  and  delicious  fruit,  which 
ripens  about  the  1st  of  July.  Not  so  easily 
injured  by  frost  as  many  others.  Succeeds 
as  far  south  as  Mobile.    Likes  a  sandy  soil. 

4.  Red  Rareripe. — Ripens  about  the  same 
lime.  Bears  well,  and  is  a  great  favorite 
here.    Fruit  melting  and  high  flavored. 

5.  Strawberry. — Generally  ripens  about 
the  1st  of  July,  and  if  allowed  to  overbear 
is  of  but  ordinary  quality.  This  year  a  few 
escaped  the  frost,  and  ripened  some  six 
days  earlier  than  usual  and  were  very  deli- 
cious ;  if  well  thinned,  always  so. 

6.  Royal  George. — This  peach  is  not  in- 
clined to  overbear,  but  ripens  a  moderate 
crop  of  delicious  Reaches  about  the  4th  of 
July. 

7.  Coolidge's  Favorite. — The  peach  re- 
ceived here  under  this  name  bears  finely, 
and  ripens  about  the  6th  of  July,  but  is  too 
acid  and  poor  to  cultivate.  We  may  not 
have  the  true  varietv. 

8.  Earlv  Admirable. — Ripens  about  the 
5th  of  July.  Productive,  large,  and  good. 
It  will  stand  a  frost,  without  much  injury, 
that  will  cut  off  Grosse  Mignonne  entirely. 
Bore  a  good  crop  this  sesson.  One  of  the 
best. 

9.  Early  Newington  Free.— Another  har- 
dy, excell.nt  variety,  bearing  a  fair  crop  the 
present  season  in  spite  of  the  frost.  One  of 
the  most  desirable  peaches  grown.  Ripe 
July  6th. 

10.  Gross  Mignonne.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  free^stone  peach  cultivated.  Fruit 
large,  beautiful,  and  delicious,  excellent  in 
every  respect.  Ripens  July  8th.  If  it  has 
a  rival,  it  is, 

1 1 .  George  IV, — ^Which  ripens  a  day  or 
two  later,  and  is  in  general  equally  esteemed 
with  the  foregoing  for  beauty  and  excel- 
lence. 

12.  Malta.— Ripe  the  10th  of  July.  Lai^, 
uicy  and  good. 


13.  Morris'  Red  Rareripe. — Ripe  about 
the  middle  of  July.  PrQductive»  melting 
and  excellent 

14.  White  Blossomed  Incomparable.— 
Ripe  the  1 6th  or  20th  of  July.  Nearly 
always  wonny,  and  not  worth  etdtivating. 
Of  only  second-rate  quality. 

16.  Crawford's  Early. — One  of  the  best 
cultivated,  always  large  and  fair,  and  pretty 
hardy.  Ripe  middle  of  July*  Fruit  often 
nine  inches  in  circumference. 

16.  Bell^^arde. — This  peach  eame  here 
as  the  Red  Magdalen.  It  is  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. Will  stand  frost  better  than  most 
of  the  good  varieties.  The  fruit  is  melting 
and  delicious.  One  of  the  best.  Ripe  about 
the  20th  of  July. 

17.  Noblesse. — Ripens  about  tlie  20th  of 
July,  and  ver^  excellent.  Well  worth  eaHi- 
vating,  even  m  small  collections. 

1 8.  Belle  de  Beaucaire. — Received  by  Mr. 
Camak  from  Mr.  Prince.  Leaves  with  glo- 
bose glands.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  vcrr 
large*  (about  the  size  of  Crawford's  Early) 
roundish,  with  protruding  point  at  top. 
Suture  very  shallow,  but  distinctly  marked 
from  apex  to  stem.  Skin  lifi^ht  yellowisk 
green,  with  cheek  slightly  redaened.  Flesh 
greenish  yellow,  and  light  red  at  the  stone ; 
a  little  coarse,  but  delicious  ;  full  cf  a  very 
)  ich,  slightly  acidulated  juice.  Tree  tfariftj, 
bears  regularly  and  sufficiently  abundant. 
Skin  slips  readily  from  the  flesh  without  the 
use  of  a  knife.  Ripe  last  of  July.  One 
of  the  best. 

19.  Late  Red  Rareripe. — ^Ripens  last  of 
July.     Productive  and  good. 

20.  Royal  Kensinffton. — Ripena  the  first 
of  August.  Somewhat  resembles  Groase 
Mignonne,  but  drier,  and  not  so  good. 

21.  Late  Admirable. — ^Ripens  the  first  tA 
August.  One  of  the  very  best  late  peaches. 
Lasts  till  the  middle  of  August.  Still  not 
equal  to  Gross  Mignonne. 

22.  Morris  White. — lUpena  early  in  An* 

fist.  This  peach  is  very  apt  to  be  wormy. 
have  never  seen  it  first-rate,  always  acid 
and  somewhat  astringent. 

2^.  Crawford's  Late.'-^A  magnifieant 
peach,  large  and  productive.  Ripens  early 
in  August.  One  of  the  veiy  best.  Indis- 
pensable. 

24.  Ispahan. — Received  under  this  name, 
but  is  not  the  Ispahan  of  the  books,  but 
seems  to  resemble  very  much  the  Bed  Chedc 
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Meloooton.  and  is  perhaps  identical.  Gen- 
erally a  lai^  and  rather  fine  variety.  Ripens 
about  the  lOth  of  August 

S6.  President — One  of  the  indispensable 
Tariettes.    Ripe  about  middle  of  August 

20.  Green  Oatherine. — ^A  large  and  pro* 
ductiTe  peach,  but  inferior  to  the  foregoing, 
and  apt  to  be  wormr.    Ripe  August  16th. 

27.  Newington  Cling. — ^Ripe  about  the 
lOUi  of  Au^st  One  of  the  best  of  dings. 
Rich  and  juicy. 

28.  Pace,  or  Tinley. — Ripe  middle  of 
August  Fruit  large  to  very  large  in  size, 
ovu[,  pomted  at  apex.  Skin  of  dull,  dark, 
purplish  red,  covered  with  a  thick,  dull, 
gray  down.  Flesh  dark  red,  marbled  with 
orange,  moderately  juicy ;  rich,  not  too  acid 
for  most  tastes.  Productive,  and  very  hardy. 
Resists  frost  better  than  most  peaches.  Skin 
peels  off  readily  when  fully  ripe.  Loses 
flavor  if  over  ripe.  EztemaJly,  the  color  is 
aomething  like  Blood  Cling.  A  free-stone 
and  a  great  favorite  in  most  parts  of  the 
state,  but  not  first-rate.  ReprcMdnces  itself 
from  the  stone. 

29.  Red  Cheek  Melocoton. — ^Ripe  middle 
of  August.      A  beautiful  and  productive 

SAch,  of  fine  qnalitj^,  but  not  the  best 
erits  cultivation  for  its  hardiness.  Ripens 
much  earlier  some  years  than  the  time  above 
specified. 

30.  Lemon  Olin^.^-In  this  climate  deli- 
eious ; '  one  of  the  best  of  the  clings.  Ripe 
10th  of  August 

81.  Yellow  Blanton  Clinff.— Itipe  20th  of 
August  Leaves  larse,  with  globose  glands. 
Tree  thrifty  and  heauhy.  Fruit  large,  and 
in  general  shaped  like  the  Lemon  Cltng« 
with  the  same  |»*ojeeting  swollen  point  Skin 
rich  orange,  with  a  sliffhtly  red  cheek.  Flesh 
orange  yellow,  firm,  but  full  of  a  delieious 
vinous  juice.  Originated  here.  Later  and 
of  better  quality  than  Lemon  Cling.  To 
my  taste  the  best  of  the  cliogs.  Reproduces 
itself  from  the  seed. 

32.  Pavie  de  Pompone^-*A  magnificent 
lookfaig  peach,  but  the  flesh  is  too  coarse  to 
be  a  favorite. 

33.  Blood  Cling.— Ripe  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, but  unfit  for  eating.  When  very  ripe 
it  is  barely  tolerable.  Don*i  know  any  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  cultivated. 

34.  Tippecanoe  Cliog. — ^Itipens  the  latter 
part  of  August,  and  is  jarge,  juicy  and  fine. 
One  of  the  best 


36.  White  English  Cling.— Leaves  wilh 
globose  glands.  Fruit  verv  large,  and  oval. 
Suture  sfight,  with  a  swollen  point  at  top. 
Skin  clear,  creamy  white,  with  sometimes  a 
a  slight  hue  of  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
delicate  white,  free  from  red  at  the  stone, 
to  which  it  firmly  adheres  ;  very  rich,  juicy 
and  high  flavored.  As  it  is  entirely  free 
from  color,  it  is  the  very  best  for  preserving, 
or  for  brandy  peaches.  Has  no  tendency 
to  be  wormv,  as  most  white  peaches  have. 
Ripe  early  m  September.  Grows  true  from 
the  stone.  Veir  valuable  for  its  lateness  and 
excellence.  Widely  known  here.  Brought 
originally  from  Virginia. 

36.  Bough. — ^This  is  the  next  named  peach 
of  first  quality  that  ripens  after  the  White 
English.  A  native  of  this  state.  Leaves 
wi£  globose  glands.  Fruit  medium  size, 
roundish,  terminated  with  a  small  point 
Suture  obscure.  Skin  pale  yellow,  almost 
white,  with  a  slight  blush  toward  the  sun. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  melting  and  juicy» 
with  a  sweet,  pleasant  flavor.  By  far  the 
best  fruit  of  its  season.  Indispensable.  Free- 
stone.   Ripe  1st  of  October. 

We  have  three  peaches,  of  prettv  good 
quality,  without  names,  two  of  which  were 
received  from  Mr.  Prince,  by  Mr.  Camak, 
with  the  statement  that  they  were  too  late 
to  be  valuable  in  that  climate,  and  the  other 
obtained  by  Mr.  Camak,  from  an  old  field  in 
this  state,  all  of  which  are  really  valuable, 
as  they  ripen  between  the  15th  of  September 
and  15th  of  October.  We  have  also  a  cling 
of  very  good  quality  in  warm  seasons,  that 
ripens  the  1st  of  November,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  extend  our  peach  seasons  from  the 
20th  of  June  till  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, in  favorable  years. 

Ati  Ten  Varieiies, 

On  the  above  pesclres,  the  best  ten  for  a 
succession,  in  this  climate,  are  Columbus 
June,  Walter's  Earlv,  Grosse  Mignoune, 
Crawford's  Early,  Belle  de  Beaucaire,  Craw- 
ford's Late,  Newington  Clins,  Yellow  Blan- 
ton Cling,  White  English  and  Bou^h.  Add 
to  these  Early  York,  Early  Admirable, 
George  IV,  Bellegarde,  Late  Admirable, 
Late  Led  Rareripe,  President,  Lemon  Cling, 
Tippecanoe,  November  Cling,  and  the  un- 
named varieties  above  for  October,  and  the 
collection  is  quite  as  large  as  desirable.— 

WuxiAM  N.  Wbiti, 
— BartieuUurUi,  Atkfm,  Go, 
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An  IntMlm  Report  to  tba  Penntsrlwiiia 
Bortioultural  Society. 

Tm  Fruit  Committee  respectfully  present 
the  following  ad  interim  report ; 

Since  the  stated  meeting  of  the  society  in 
March,  the  following  fruits  have  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  examination  of  the  committee  : 

From  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Paul,  of  Belri- 
dere,  N.  J, — Specimens  of  six  varieties  of 
apples : 

1 .  Name  not  known— -large ;  roundish  ob- 
late ;  red  in  stripes ;  of  "  good  *'  quality. 

2.  Of  medium  size  ;  roundish,  incliuing  to 
oooical ;  red  in  stripes  on  a  yellow  ground ; 
flavor  not  particularly  fine. 

3.  A  New  Jersey  idling — small  obloncr, 
angular ;  red  on  an  orange-yellow  ground ; 
pleasant  flavor ;  «  good  **  quality. 

4.  Of  medium  size;  roundish  oblong; 
mottled  and  striped  with  red  on  a  menish 
yellow  ground ;  has  some  resemblance  to 
Herefordshire  Pearmain^  though  inferior  to 
it  in  flavor. 

5.  Priestly — of  fine  sizCi  but  par^ally  de- 
cayed. 

6.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the  Monmouth 
Pippin — a  native  of  Monmouth  county.  New 
Jersey.  Although  one  of  our  best  winter 
apples,  it  is  not  described  in  Downing's  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  nor  in  Thomas* 
Fruit  Culturist.  A  concise  commendatory 
notice  of  it,  however,  is  contained  in  Ken- 
rick's  New  American  Orchardist,  and  in 
Barry's  Fruit  Garden.  As  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  extensively  cultivated  or  gener- 
ally known,  although  i^s  productiveness,  size, 
and  quality  render  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  collection,  we  give  the  following  de- 
rcriptioQ :  Size  rather  large  ;  roundish,  in- 
clining to  conical ;  greenish  yellow,  with 
numerous  russet  dots,  sometimes  a  few  crim- 
son spots,  and  uniformly  a  red  eheek ;  stem 
of  medium  length,  rather  slender ;  cavity 
deep,  open,  slightly  russeted  ;  calyx  large ; 
basin  deep,  sometimes  plaited ;  seed  l^ht 
ffrapsh  brown,  rather  large  ;  flesh  yellow- 
Th  white,  fine  texture  ;  flavor  very  pleasant; 
quality  very  good,  if  not  "heit.*^ 

From  H.  R.  Noll,  of  Lewisbnrg,  Union 
county,  Pa.-^Specimens  of  two  varieties  of 
apples : 

1.  The  Adams,  a  Pennsylvania  seedling 
which  originated  with  James  Adams,  of 
White  Beer  townahip,  Union  county,  and 
noticed  under  the  name  of  Noll^  No.  1,  in 


the  ad  interim  rqiort  for  Novenbcr  ket 
Large  ;  roundish  oblate  ;  fttntly  mottled  and 
striped  with  red  on  a  greenish  yellow  grovnd; 
stem  half  an  inch  long  and  one-niBth.  to  one* 
sixth  of  an  mch  thick ;  cavity  broad,  acute ; 
oalvx  rather  lai^ge,  segments  doeed  ;  bean 
wide,  moderately  deep,  platted ;  flesh  green* 
ish  white,  of  fine  texture,  rather  juiey  ;  fl^ 
vor  pleasant;  quality  ^*iftry  good!*  The 
specimens  examined  on  the  11  tb  of  Novem- 
ber were  only  regarded  as  **good,**  being 
somewhat  dry  and  mealy. 

S.  The  Major,  a  native  of  PennsyWania. 
This  apple  originated  with  Major  Saamd 
McMahan,  of  Chillisqnage,  Northumberland 
county.  Size  large  ;  roundish ;  red,  some- 
times Mended  with  yellow  on  the  aliaded 
side ;  stem  yariable  in  len&^th,  of  aaedinm 
thickness ;  cavity  rather  wide,  moderately 
deep ;  basin  uneven,  shallow ;  flesh  yellow* 
ish,  crisp ;  flavor  pleasant,  agreeably  eac- 
charine,  and  resembles,  in  some  measure* 
that  of  the  Carthouse,  to  which,  however,  it 
is  superior ;  quality  **  very  good/' 

From  Charles  Exssler,  of  Beadingw— 
Specimens  of  five  Tarietles  of  applea : 

1.  The  Heper,  a  seedling  from  the  gar> 
den  of  Mr.  Heper,  of  Reading.  Siie  uuler 
medium  ;  oblate,  inclining  to  conical ;  hand- 
some, waxen  yellow ;  stem  rather  long  and 
slender ;  cavity  wide,  deep,  acuminate,  and 
considerably  rasseted;  basin  eontraeted, 
moderately  deep,  irregular,  farrowed ;  flcab 
rather  dry,  but  of  pleasant  flavor ;  qnaKsy 
**good." 

2.  The  Zieber,  a  seedling  from  the  prem- 
ises of  Mr.  Ssmuel  Zieber,  of  Beading.  Site 
below  medium;  roundish;  waxen  yellow, 
with  a  striped  red  cheek,  and  a  cicatrix  am 
one  side,  extending  from  the  base  half  way 
to  the  calyx;  stem  broken  off ;  cavity  slighi^ 
ly  russeted,  moderately  deep  and  very  nai^ 
row,  with  a  smnll  protuberance  projeeting 
into  it ;  calyx  small ;  basin  narrow,  rmiket 
deep ;  flesh  somewhat  dry,  but  j^easandy 
flavored :  ouality  **good," 

3.  The  Neveiaink,  a  seedling  fcuad  last 
autumn,  growing  among  the  brash  on  the 
eide  of  the  Neveiaink  mountain,  in  Berka 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Though  not  fire  Issi 
high  when  discovered,  its  branches  conlnined 
two  bushels  of  applea  of  most  attrsetive  ap- 
pearance. Fruit  large;  roundish;  extetkn- of 
an  exceedinffly  beautilul  waxen  orange  yel* 
low  color,  with  a  few  russet  dote,  and  n  ds^ 
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iottteljr  striped  and  tiehlf  motded  oarmine 
dieek ;  stem  rerj  short  and  rather  stoat ; 
eavitf  Aarrowy  acuniiiiate»  shallow;  calyx 
large ;  basin  deep,  rather  wide  farrowed ; 
seed  grayish  yellow,  acate-oFate ;  flesh  yei- 
lowish,  somewhat  toogh,  owiag  probably  to 
the  froit  being  moeh  shrireled ;  flavor  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  pine-apple ;  qoalicy 

•  'k  The  Marks,  a  seedling  apple  from  the 

f  remises  of  Mr.  Marks,  of  Berks  ooa&tyi 
^emisylTaaia.  &e  medium ;  roundish,  ta- 
pering slightly  to  the  crown,  and  somewhat 
angalar ;  yellowish  white,  with  a  few  nuset 
dots,  and  nearly  oorered  with  a  faint  orange 
blush ;  stem  half  an  indi  long,  a  twelfth  of 
an  inch  thick ;  cavity  narrow,  deep,  acu* 
ninate ;  calyx  small,  closed ;  basin  narrow, 
rather  deep,  slightly  rasseted  ;  seed  yellow- 
ish  grey ;  flesh  whitish,  tender,  fine  teztnre ; 
flavor  delicately  perfiimed;  quality  **9ery 
f9oi"  if  not  ««6ii^" 

&  The  PfeiffiBr,  a  seedling  of  Spring  town* 
ship,  Berks  coan^,  Pennsylvania.  Sse  be- 
low medium ;  roundish ;  sparsely  streaked 
with  red  on  a  yellowish  green  ground  on  the 
shaded  parts,  the  streaks  being  more  numer- 
ous, and  on  a  fawn  colored  ground,  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun  ,*  stem  broken  ofif  in 
all  the  specimens,  slender,  inserted  in  a  nar- 
row, superficial  cavity  ;  calyx  rather  large  ; 
basin  wide,  moderately  deep,  plaited  ;  spe- 
cimens evidently  unripe.  The  Pfeiffer  is 
represented  as  being  a  very  late  keeping  va- 
riety,^—the  period  of  maturity  extending  to 
July, 

From  David  Hilueb,  Jr.,  of  Carlisle. — 
The  York  Imperial,  or  Johnson's  Fine  Win- 
ter. This  apple  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
York  eount^»  Pennsylvania.  Sise  rather 
below  mediam;  truncated- oval,  angular; 
the  unexposed  side  is  mottled  and  striped,  so 
as  to  present  a  grayish  red  aspect  on  a  green- 
ish yellow  ground,  and  on  the  sunny  side 
the  oolo^  b  a  dull  crimson ;  stem  short  sad 
nwderstely  stout ;  cavity  wide,  and  rather 
deep;  calyx  small,  closed,  and  set  in  a 
deep,  wiffe,  plaited  basin ;  flesh  greenish- 
White,  tender,  crisp,  juicy ;  flavor  pleasant 
and  ameablj  saccharine  ;  quality  at  least 
**g0odf"  to  many  tastes  ''Mtyyoetf,'' 

From  P.  B.  FaxAS,  of  Germantown. — The 
Jenkins,  a  native  apple  of  Montgomery  coun- 
Ur,  Pennsylvania,  wnich  originated  with  John 
ML  JenUas,  of  Hatfield  to«nship»  9#ar  Mont* 


gomcry  S<^uare.  Fruit  small;  roundish* 
ovate ;  red,  mterspersed  with  numerous  larga 
white  dots,  on  a  yellowish  ground ;  stem 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  slender  ;  oav<* 
ity  deep,  rather  wide,  sometimes  russeted ; 
calyx  closed ;  basin  deep,  open,  furrowed  ; 
core  above  mediam;  seed  grayish  browui 
acute-ovate ;  flesh  white,  tender,  fine  tex- 
ture, juicy ;  flavcM*  agreeably  saccharine,  ex- 
ceedingly  pleasant  and  aromatic;  qualitv 
"  tfirf  s^ood,*'  if  not  '*  beH.''  The  Jenkins  is 
one  of  those  delicious  little  apples  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  table  at  evening  entertain- 
ments. And,  in  conjunction  with  the  even>> 
ing  party,  will  probably  supplant  the  Pom* 
me  d'Api  on  those  festive  OwCasions. 
PBuuoEiniu,  April  19, 1853. 

Om  May  17th,  the  Fruit  Gommitte  sub- 
mitted an  ad  interim  report,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Pfeiffer  apple,  noticed  and 
described  in  the  report  for  April,  but  not 
then  sufficiently  mature  for  testing,  has  since 
been  exammed  and  is  regarded  as  of  ''  ^ood** 
quality. 

The  Freese  and  Thaw  apple,  from  Mr. 
JoBH  QoBOA0,  of  Delaware~-Qrown  on  the 
farm  of  his  father,  in  Roxbury  township, 
Philadelphia  oountj,  Pennsylvania.  Size 
medium ;  conical ;  profusely  striped  and 
motted  with  bright  red  on  a  yellow  ground^ 
with  a  number  of  light  dots,  and  frequently 
one  or  more  white  splashes  near  the  base ; 
stem  three-forths  of  an  inch  Icng,  slender* 
inserted  in  a  wide,  deep,  acuminate  cavity, 
partially  russetted;  calyx  small,  closed,  set 
m  a  moderately  wide,  saperficial»  wrinkled 
basin  ;  flesh  of  fine  texture,  but  deficient  in 
flavor,  .and  ^  that  account  can  scarcely  be 
considered  of  *'ffood"  quality,  if  the  speci-* 
mens  were  cut  at  the  proper  time.  Mr. 
Gorges  informs  us  that  it  may  be  left  on  the 
tree  till  it  repeatedly  freeses  and  thows,  with«> 
out  sustaining  iniury ;  hence  the  name. 

A  red  i^le,  from  Obab.  Kxssum,  Esq., 
of  Beading. — Below  medhim  nse,  which 
ori^nated  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Hains,  of 
Pricetown,  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania* 
Form  roundish  oblate  ;  skin  thin,  striped  and 
marbled  with  bright  red*  and  marked  with 
numerous  whitish  dots  near  the  crown ;  stem 
long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  an  open, 
deep  cavity ;  calyx  large,  set  in  a  wide,  rath** 
er  deep,  slightly  plaited  basin ;  the  bridit 
^  rod  stripes  remain  imprinted  on  the  fruit  amr 
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the  delioate  skin  has  been  removed  ;  the  col- 
oring matter  penetrating  and  partially  stain- 
ing the  otherwise  whitish  flesh,  which  is  ez- 
oeedintrly  tender  and  of  fine  texture  ;  flavor 
agreeable;  qjxtiliij  **  very  good.'* 

The  Speckled  Oley,  from  Chablks  Kcs- 
BLBB.>  Esq.,  of  Beading — ^From  Oley  town- 
ship, Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  This 
apple  is  said  to  be  beautiful  when  in  perfec- 
tion, and  usually  one-third  larger  than  the 
specimens  sent  to  us.  Size  two  and  a  half 
inches  by  two  and  five-eighths ;  roundish ; 
striped  and  mottled  with  red  on  a  greenish 
vellow  flTOund,  and  thickly  covered  with 
large  white  dots,  most  of  which  contain  a 
russet  speck  in  the  center ;  stem  three- 
eighhts  of  an  inch  Icng,  by  one-tenth  thick, 
inserted  in  a  very  narrow,  acute  cavity,  some- 
times  russeted ;  calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow, 
furrowed  basin ;  seed  long  and  of  a  light 
yellowish  brown  color;  flesh  rather  dry  and 
meally,  but  with  a  pleasant  flavor ;  being 
over-ripe,  an  accurate  judgment  could  not  be 
formed  of  its  quality. 

A  large  greenish-yellow  apple,  from  the 
same,  with  a  faint  brown  cheek ;  roundish, 
inclining  to  conical,  and  somewhat  angular ; 
stem  short,  rather  stout,  and  fleshy  at  ita 


tingnised  promologist^  has  expressed  ao  fia* 
vorable  an  opinion  of  the  variety*  thsyi  we 
have  drawn  up  the  following  4ie8cript*oa  of 
it  from  the  specimens  he  sent  us :  large ;  ob* 
ovate  pyriform ;  steenish  yellow,  with  a 
brownish  red  cheek ;  stem  an  ineh  loi^  by 
one-sixth  thick,  inserted  without  depreasiQa ; 
calyx  set  in  a  deep,  narrow,  sometimeawide 
basin ;  seed  very  large ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  juicy ;  specimens  not  in  «  condition  far 
us  to  determine  the  flavor  and  quality. 

The  Boas-ajmle,  from  Dr.  Bxbtoi.bt,  of 
Oley  township,  Berks  coun^,  Pennsylvania, 
which  iras  introduced  into  Oley  about  fif^ 
years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boaa,  of  Bead- 
ing, from  Exeter  township,  where  it  is  know 
as  the  Kelter :  Medium  ske  ;  roundish  ob- 
late ;  deep  crimson  in  stripes  of  diffejcnt 
hues,  with  one  ormore  whitish  yellow  blotch- 
es near  the  base,  sometimes  only  faintly 
striped  with  red  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground; 
stem  very  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  amod- 
erately  deep,  not  very  wide  cavity  ;  calyx 
set  in  a  plaited  basin  variable  in  aixe  and 
form,  sometimes  superficial  and  wide»  some- 
times rather  deep  and  narrow ;  core  amall ; 
seed  very  email,  plump,  acuminate,  grayiak 
brown  ;  flesh  yeUowisn  white,  crisp ;  flavor 


junction  with  the  branch ;  cavity  acute,  nar-  pleasant ;  quality  **  very  ^oocL''     Said  to  be 
row,  russeted  in  rays  ;  calyx  small ;  basin  a  long  keeper, 
moderately  deep,  not  wide,  furrowed  ;  flesh ' 
tender,  juicy  ;  as  the  specimens  were  over- 


ripe, the  quality  could  not  be  accurately  as- 
certained. 

Newtown  Pippin,  from  the  same ;  from 
Berks  county  ;  large  ;  roundish  oblong  ; 
greenish  yellow,  with  fUnt  broad  stripes  of 
red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Not 
true  to  name,  and  not  equal  in  quality  to  the 
genuine  Newtown  Pippin. 

From  Mr.  SLiKOLUFF.-^Beautiful  speci- 
mens of  pears,  from  a  tree  purchased  for  the 
Catillac*  out  which  proves  to  be  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain.  The  latter  is  distinguished 
from  the  former  in  beinff  pyriform,  while  the 
CatiUac  ia  broadly  turbmate.  Both  are  val- 
uable only  for  culinary  purposes,  and  one  of 
them  fUvedale's  St.  Germain)  is  familiar  to 
tts  unaer  the  name  of  pound-pear^ 

Pears  labelled  St.  Germain,  from  Jona- 
than C.  Baldwin,  of  Downingtown,  which 
we  regard  as  not  true  to  xiame.  They  were 
not  in  good  condition  when  received,  and  we 
were  consequently  unable  to  test  their  qual- 
ity«    Hn  Baldwin,  however,  who  is  a  dia* 


Nomanolature. 

Db.  WARPsn : — ^In  looking  over  the  April 
number  of  th^  Western  Hortieulfcural  Ee- 
view,  I  find  on  pages  311  and  312  a  de- 
scription of  the  •*  Western  Spy  "  apple.  I 
was  a  little  surprised,  tha^hile  hortkulter- 
ists  and  horticultural  societies  all  over  the 
country  are  'trying  to  reduce  synonyms  of 
fruits  and  names  to  some  system  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  our  wide  spread  country,  that 
so  important  and  useful  a  journal  aa  the 
Western  HOTdcultural  Review  should  be  the 
channel  through  which  a  knowledge  of  diii- 
similar  fruits  with  similar  names  is  dissemi* 
neted. 

It  is  a  rerj  common  tUngfor  nurserymen 
in  receiving  orders  for  trees,  to  find  wanted, 
say  five  Spitzenbergs,  five  Swaar,  five  New- 
town Fippins»  five  Busseta*  etc«»  etc. ;  aad 
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it  is  no  easy  matter  to  tell  whether  the  Eso« 
pas,  Newtown,  Flushing,  White,  or  some 
other  Spitzeifberg  is  wanted  ;  and  so  with 
the  rest  of  the  families  of  fruits.  Upon  such 
a  system  may  not  the  next  generation  be  as 
muoh  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  **  Spys/' 
as  is  the  present  with  the  Pippins  or  Jenet- 
Ings? 

But  there  is  sUll  another  diflSculty  along 
the  upper  Mississippi :  We  receive  a  great 
many  apples  from  southern  IlHnois,  Mis- 
souri, and  southern  Iowa,  and  among  them 
are  a  large  number  sold  for  ''  Jenetings/' 
Anything  that  resembles  it  in  sixe,  shape  or 
eolm*,  and  some  that  do  neither,  are  sold 
as  the  true  Jeneting;  and  if  such  are  the 
fruits,  what  are  the  trees  ? 

I  see  also  among  the  chairmen  of  the  State 
Fruit  Committees  the  name  of  James  Grant, 
of  Iowa.  Judge  J.  Grant,  of  Iowa,  is  a  res- 
ident of  Davenport,  not  Burlington.  I  make 
this  statement  for  the  benefit  of  those  wish- 
ing to  address  him  on  that  subject 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Review ;  and 
believe  it  to  be  just  what  the  West  needs, 
and  will  ere  long  appreciate. 

Very  truly,  etc.,  H.  S.  Fiklet. 

Soon  Nursery,  DATsicroRT,  Iowa,  April  23, 18&3. 

BsMARKs.—- The  above  communication  is 
inserted  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  agree- 
ing with  the  writer  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
which  he  complains,  and  also  to  apologise 
for  the  use  of  the  title  **  Western  Spy."  In 
recording  no' ices  of  fruits  we  are  obliged  to 
take  the  names  as  we  find  them ;  but  this  is 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Finley,  myself,  or  any 
other  gentleman  may  not  exercise  his  talent 
in  the  invention  of  a  more  correct  nonen- 
elature,  should  such  a  thing  be  demonstrated 
to  be  practicable  and  desirable.  For  myself, 
J  can  see  no  objection,  but  on  the  contrary 
fgreBi  practical  convenience  in  olassifying 
wnder  some  general  family  title,  snch  varie* 
ties  of  fruits  as  are  clearly  related ;  thus  we 
bave  the  Rareripes  and  Melacotons  among 


the  peaches,  which,  though  they  possess 
varying  qualities,  are  all  so  much  alike  as  to 
be  easily  recognised  as  congeners.  With 
the  apples,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately not  the  case  :  especially  with  the 
Spitsenberg,  and  some  other  families,  nor 
can  I  say  it  is  the  same  with  the  Spys.  A 
favorite  name  will  be  ridden  as  a  hobby. 

With  regard  to  the  other  difficulty,  we 
need  not  only  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
nurserymen  and  dealers,  but  honesty  like- 
wise, and  a  condnual  watchfulness  and  effort 
to  overcome  the  "confusion  of  ton^raes" 
which  ignorance  and  knavery  are  constantly 
tending  to  produce  among  us.  Such  things, 
unfortunately,  are  not  confined  to  the  upper 
Mississippi ;  there  are  even  men  who  claim 
to  be  nurserymen  of  good  standing  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  furnish  trees  with  names  as 
ordered  when  they  did  not  possess  the  vari- 
eties required.  Let  us  hope  that  the  intelli- 
gent committee  from  Iowa,  with  James  Grant 
at  its  head,  will  present  the  nurserymen  of 
Iowa  before  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety in  a  light  that  will  be  creditable  to 
them,  and  show  the  world  that  they,  at  least, 
desire  to  occupy  an  honorable  position  among 
their  fellows. 


The  Bverlastlng  Curoulla 
The  reader  will  exclaim  in  response, 
"  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again  V*  Yes, 
come  again,  and  we  fear  will  repeatedly  con* 
tinue  to  come  for  our  annoyance  until  we 
acquire  more  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  his  habits.  Many  communications  from 
friends  near  and  far  are  received,  and  que- 
ries, both  oral  and  written,  are  made  as  to 
the  best  method  of  effecting  its  extermina* 
tion.  Great  discouragement  prevails  in  some 
regions  in  planting  the  plum  at  all,  notwith* 
standing  the  recommendations  of  eonsociate 
hog-pens  and  chicken-yards.  Horticultural 
societies  have  offered  liberal  premiums,  and 
in  the  southern  periodicals  it  is  proposed  to 
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tnmt  a  pnne  of  $100,000  as  a  premium  to 
an  entomologist  **  who  would  thoroughly 
inrestigate  the  history  of  this  dreaded  little 
enemy,  and  g^re  to  the  world  a  simple, 
eheap,  and  efficient  antidote  against  its  rav* 
ages/'  One  of  the  best  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject is  from  the  pen  of  L.  B.  Mercer,  of  Pal- 
myra, Georgia,  and  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Cultirator  for  May.  He  modestly  claims  to 
be  a  novice  in  horticultural  affairs,  but 
shows  himself  familiar  with  the  subject  of 
entomology. 

I  have  before  me  an  amusing  letter  from 
one  who  styles  himself  a  western  wood -chop* 
per.  The  author  complains  that  he  has  sought 
for  all  the  suggestions  of  various  writers, 
many  of  whom  assume  to  be  very  posiUve  as< 
to  the  efficacy  of  .their  proposed  remedies  ; 
among  them  he  finds  contradictory  state- 
ments, some  of  which  do  not  correspond  with 
his  own  observations.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  and  uncertainty  he  appeals  to  the 
Editor  for  definite  information.  Alas !  what 
can  be  done  but  acknowledge  one's  ignor- 
ance, and  recommend  a  perseverance  in  the 
jarring  or  shaking  process,  by  which  means 
all  those  which  are  secured  may  at  least  be 
disposed  of. 


<%t 


Pruning  and  Root  Pruning  of  Apple  Tre^s. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  plowing  my  trees  I  gen- 
erally throw  the  earth  toward  them,  so  as  to 
leave  a  ridge  with  the  tree,  and  should  the 
plow  strike  a  root  allow  it  to  cut  tbroufh  if 
the  team  can  pull  it.  My  trees  are  thrifty, 
but  whether  anv  more  or  less  so  in  conse- 
quence of  cutting  the  roots,  is  a  question 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  have  answered  by 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  matter. 

Since  pruning  the  branches  of  an  apple 
tree  is  known  to  be  an  essential  operation  in 
its  Culture,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  random 
process  of  a  similar  character  upon  ^ne  roots 
must  prove  beneficial.  Facts  only  can  de« 
termine  this  point,  and  I  have  met  with  none 
whatever  upon  the  subject.     Have  you  ? 

The  old  Yankee  time  of  pruning  branches 


was  in  February  or  early  in  Mareh.  Tha 
Genessee  Farmer  led  off  in  recommending 
May  or  June  as  the  best  season  for  pruning 
apple  trees.  Is  it  a  well  established  fact 
that  June  is  a  better  month  than  January  for 
pruning  apple  trees  T  In  this  pari  of  tha 
State,  where  some  of  the  orcharaiB  are  large» 
and  work  during  the  growing  months  always 
crowding,  it  would  be  quite  convenient  if  we 
could  be  allowed  to  perform  this  work  in 
January  and  February.  Indeed  some  of  us 
take  that  liberty  now. 

If  any  well  asc^-rtained  facta  are  to  be 
known  relative  to  the  best  season  for  prun- 
ing, a  large  number  of  your  readers  would 
be  gratified  if  permitted  to  understand  them. 
So  Aur  as  it  relates  to  apple  trees  not  exceed* 
ing  four  or  five  years  old,  many  hundreds 
of  which  I  have  planted  and  raised  to  full 
maturity,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prun- 
ing them  at  any  time  throughout  the  whole 
year,  as  my  taste  or  caprice  dictated.  Kor 
have  I  discovered  fiom  the  eflfeol  upon  the 
growth  or  the  health  of  the  tree  that  any  one 
season  deserved  preference  over  ai^  other. 

Had  I  a  favorite  theory  on  the  subject  to 
establish,  or  had  I  listened  to  the  ingenious 
exposition  of  some  man  cf  acknowledged  so* 
ence  who  had  adopted  one,  there  is  reason 
however  to  suppose  that  my  preception  of 
facts  in  the  case  might  have  been  more  defi- 
nite and  satisfactory. 

Are  there  existing  and  recorded  fticts,  (not 
arguments  nor  guesses,  nor  reasonings  from 
analopy,)  to  show  that  one  month  has  a  de- 
cided preference  over  another,  during  the 
range  of  January,  Februair,  March,  April, 
May  and  June,  especially  lor  pruning  apple 
trees  ?    And  if  so,  what  montns  have  it  f 

Are  there  well  asoertained  facts  to  show 
that  midsummer  or  fall  pruning  is  delete- 
rious, or  of  little  use  ?  llespcctfully  ,your 
friend,  Wiluam  S.  Wait. 

Gkeknvills,  Ottoois,  Fafaruary  5, 1658. 
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Cultivation  of  Orobarda. 

A  RXCKNT  number  of  the  Farmer  contains 
a  report  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
cultivation  of  orehards,  in  whieh  all  dia 
speakers  agreed  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 

fenerally  taught.  In  that  discussion,  two  very 
istinct  and  different  things — usually  associ- 
ated it  is  true,  nevertheless  not  identieal— • 
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seemed  to  me  to  be  confounded,  namely :  fte 
mere  Ullage  of  the  soil  of  an  orchard,  which 
is  one  thing,  and  the  growing  and  removhig 
from  it  of  exhausting  crops,  which  is  quite 
another.  With  a  due  reference  to  this  dis- 
tinction probably  the  discrepant  observations 
and  opinions  might  be  brought  to  harmonize. 

Surely  no  reflecting  man,  at  least  no  one 
accuMButed  with  the  first  principles  of  agri- 
cultural science,  will  maintain  that  the  bear- 
ing off  in  annual  succession  full  crops  of  com 
or  potatos,  with  no  corresponding  return  to 
the  soil,  has  the  effect  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity, or  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  trees.  No  soil  can  lon^  oear 
double  cropping.  The  effect  of  croppmg  an 
orchard  with  grain  must  sooner  or  later  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trees  and  the  f^uit.  The 
effect  is  essentially  the  same  if  the  crop  har- 
vested be  grass  from  the  sward.  Whatever 
is  gained  in  the  hay  is  so  much  lost  in  the 
fruit.  In  fields  devoted  to  grazing  the  same 
injurr  does  not  accrue,  for  Sie  obvious  rea- 
son that  a  constant  return  is  made  to  the  soil, 
folly  equivalent  to  the  produce  consumed  (?) 
Orchards  in  meadows  and  cultivated  fields 
would  enjoy  the  same  impunity  were  care 
taken  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  and 
suitable  fertiuzioflf  materials* 

As  to  the  question  whether  orchards  should 
be  plou|^hed  or  not»  without  reference  to  the 
production  of  any  other  than  their  own  legit- 
imate crop,  there  certainly  can  be  no  one  rule 
to  fit  all  orchards,  any  more  than  there  can 
be  only  one  system  or  routine  of  cultivation 
imd  management  for  all  soils.  It  becomes 
an  individual  question,  to  be  answered  for 
each  case  by  itself,  according  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  soil  and  of  the  trees. 
No  general  solution  osn  safely  be  more  ex- 
plicit than  the  following,  which  I  offer ;  that 
probably  most  orchards  which  have  lain  long 
m  sward  will  be  benefited  by  loosening  the 
turf  and  turning  anew  surface  up  to  the  sun- 
Hffht  and  the  air  ;  and  some  will  thrive  best 
inien  this  is  repeated  oftenest ;  but  the  crop 
cultivated^  if  any,  should  be  that  which  is  least 
exhausting  to  the  soil.  Pomocui^tor. 

—  Witeomin  Farmer. 


peach  worm.  I  have  tried  the  following 
method  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  with- 
out losing  a  tinple  tree  that  was  thus  pro- 
tected. Soon  after  setting  the  tree  some  time 
— in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two— I  remove 
a  little  dirt  from  about  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
say  the  width  of  a  hoe,  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  and  put  from  four  to  eight  quarts  of 
leached  ashes  in  its  place,  heaping  them  up 
the  body  above  where  the  earth  will  ever 
come  by  cultivation,  and  stamp  them  down 
hard  against  the  tree. 

This  I  should  think  less  trouble  than  the 
coffee  grounds.  One  common  "leach," 
used  for  making  the  soap  of  a  family,  would 
serve  a  great  many  trees. 

The  prospect  for  fruit  is  very  fine,  and 
we  anticipate  abundant  crops.  Will  you  not 
visit  us  this  summer,  and  help  us  to  enjoy 
the  products  of  our  orchards  and  vineyards  ? 
Do  use  your  energies  to  secure  better  pack- 
ing of  the  grape-vines  sent  from  your  deal- 
ers. The  tender  roots  reech  us  by  express, 
at  heavy  charges,  perfectly  dry  and  dead, 
for  want  of  proper  care  in  putting  up.  This 
is  abominable,  and  can  not  be  borne  by  cus- 
tomers. A  loose  bundle  of  young  vines  put 
into  an  old  bag  with  a  little  straw,  and  loose- 
ly tied,  is  no  protection  ;  they  should  always 
be  mossed  and  boxed  securely,  and  a  charge 
made  for  the  extra  labor  will  be  cheerfully 
paid  by  the  purchaser.  A.  K« 

KsLLKT^  Isle,  April.  1853. 


Bgarla  Prersnted. 
Dr.  WxansB : — In  the  April  No.  of  your 
Beview  I  see  eoffee  grounds  recommended 
as  a  preventative  to  tiie  depredations  of  (he  ports  to  the  national  body^ — ^En. 


The  Twvlt  Prospaot 
Is  generally  good  fliroughout  the  Missis- 
sippi valley^  so  far  as  appears  from  an  ex* 
tended  examination  of  exchange  V^p^^» 
and  numerous  correspondents.  This  is 
agreeable  intelligence  to  all,  but  especially 
to  pomologlsts,  who,  it  is  hoped*  will  Indus* 
triously  embrace  the  orportunity  of  studing 
fruits ;  the  attention  of  State  fruit  commit- 
tees is  particularly  directed  to  this*  and  all 
are  urged  to  make  critical  notes  of  fruits  as 
they  r^en,  so  as  to  obtain  data  for  the  re*' 
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TIRBTARD    OALBHDA.K    FOK    JUHS. 


Thi  vigorous  growth  of  the  apring  and 
early  summer  months,  Till  ^ve  us  much  to 
do  in  the  vineyard;  there  is  a  growth  of 
Tines  to  be  checked  and  regulated,  and  also 
abundant  crops  of  weeds  which  must  be 
kept  at  bay  to  prevent  their  robbing  the 
vine.  Supposing  that  all  the  duties  of  the 
aeason  were  faithfully  discharged  lu  May ; 
that  the  ground,  if  not  earlier  tended,  was 
then  turued  over,  burying  a  rich  coat  of 
green  manure,  and  that  the  rampant  ahoota 
were  duly  nipped  in,  as  they  began  to  show 
undue  proportions,  we  shall  now  enter  the 
leafy  month  of  June,  with  the  prospect  of 
full  occupation  before  us. 

3)fi>ig. — This  operaUon,  advised  to  be 
attended  to  last  month,  must  still  continue 
to  claim  the  vigneron's  attention.  If  he 
wishes  to  preserve  his  young  shoots,  rich  in 
promise  of  fruit  for  this  year,  and  wood  for 
(be  next,  let  him  be  especially  jealous  of  all 
intrasions,  ud  provident  against  injuries- 
To  this  end  he  will  frequently  pass  among 
the  vines  with  the  wisp  of  damp  rye  straw, 
cnt  into  lengths  of  about  twenty  inches,  and 
as  fast  aa  the  shoots  grow  he  will  tie  them 
np  to  the  stakes.  This  opperalion  should  be 
repeated  every  week  or  two  ;  for  the  union 
of  the  new  and  old  wood  is  so  feeble  at  this 
stage  of  growQi,  that  the  least  force  will 
mpture  the  conaeotion,  and  aacrifice  the  rich 
prospect. 


SprmtUng  and  TAiniiy.— The  regnlar  aol 
Inxnriaut  breaking  of  the  bnda  this  eeasoo, 
will  demand  snumal  attentioD  to  Die  pro- 
eess  here  indicated,  the  excesave  ihoott 
should  have  been  thinned  during  Hay,  and 
must  not  be  longer  neglected ;  thon  wUch 
were  spared  at  (he  past  thinning,  to  providt 
sgunst  accidents,  hul  and  inseets,  mimtnov 
be  removed,  as  great  injury  would  acerae 
to  the  whole  crop  by  leaving  too  much  frnlt 
upon  Uie  vines.  All  weak  shoot*,  d<^- 
eates  and  those  not  provided  with  fnit  bnds, 
most  be  removed,  or  at  least  pinched  in. 
Observe  especially  to  provide  wood  for  Qm 
next  year,  and  so  arrange  your  aammer 
pruning  that  two  good  shoots  aball  grow  eat 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  bongh  and  atoek. 
If  from  any  accident  your  low  shoota  are 
deficient,  or  if  the  stock  &om  previoua  neg- 
leot  have  become  too  tall,  now  will  be  »  good 
time  to  select  the  strongest  shoot  aaoog 
those  commonly  called  water  sproata,  which 
come  out  from  near  the  ground  ;  this  nay 
be  grown  for  fonning  the  tpur  in  next  win- 
ter's pruning,  all  othen  should  b«  robbed 
ont,  though  aa  this  is  generally  long-jotnteda 
it  will  be  unfit  to  use  as  a  bough  for  bear- 
ing wood. 

Puteking  in — Recommended  for  Uay,  moit 
still  be  coBtinned ;  if  this  proeess  have  bees 
neglected  before,  or,  more  espeMall/,  if  It 
haa  been  too  aeTerd;  pMctiecdi  aa  in  tarn 
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latter  ease,  the  force  of  the  yme  will  be 
throwing  oat  laterals  to  make  up  for  the 
shortening.  Do  not  however  be  too  serere 
in  jonr  treatment  of  these  kites ;  shorten 
them  in  to  one  or  two  leaves,  rather  than  to 
tear  them  out  as  is  commonlj  practiced ; 
the  growing  fmit  needs  shade  and  healthy 
leaves.  On  the  canes  it  has  been  advised 
to  remove  the  laterals  from  the  length  of 
wood  to  be  used  next  year,  and  to  allow  all 
beyond  to  grow.  In  this,  as  in  other  pro- 
cesses, it  is  urged  by  some  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  the  vines  when  they  are  in 
blossom,  especially  during  wet  weather. 

CuithaiUm — ^Is  to  be  continued  as  far  as 
necessary  to  keep  the  surface  clean.  The 
cultivator  may  be  passed  through  the  rows, 
or  in  hand  dressed  vineyards  a  light  hoeing 
may  be  done,  simply  to  kill  the  weeds,  using 
a  sharp  tool,  always  recollecting  that  a  shal- 
low culture  is  considered  best  in  the  summer 
treatment  of  vineyards. 

Thnining  the  grapes  should  be  attended 
to.  Let  no  one  injure  his  crop  by  avaricious- 
ness,  or  he  must  necessarily  suffer  by  such 
selfishness,  not  only  in  a  deteriorated  wine, 
from  badly  ripened  grapes  this  year,  but 
will  inevitably  injure  his  vines  for  future 
seasons.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much 
fruit  may  safely  be  left ;  this  must  be  decided 
by  the  judgment  of  the  vine-dresser. 

Tha  RoL — This  malady  may  occur  toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  if  there  is  much  wet 
weather.  Continue  closely  to  observe  its 
peculiarilies  and  attendant  circumstances,  in 
order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  more  light  upon 
this  abstruse  subject. 

Insects — ^Must  be  closely  watched,  and  a 
-vfar  of  extermination  should  be  constantly 
waged  against  them.  A  large  yellow  beetle 
is  supposed  to  injure  the  young  shoots  early 
in  the  season.  He  practices  an  injudicious 
shortening  in ;  a  worm  is  accused  of  the 
same  mal-practice.  During  this  month  a 
small  gray  beetle,  allied  to  the  rose-bug. 


often  seriously  injures  the  leaves  by  eating 
the  tissues  from  their  upper  surface ;  they 
occnr  in  large  numbers,  and  as  they  trace 
irregular  characters  on  the  leaf,  they  arc 
termed  in  Europe,  Ecrivains  (writers) ;  they 
may  be  shakdh  off  into  buckets  of  lime- 
water,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
and  thus  to  a  great  extent  destroyed. 


-t^i 


Orapaa  in  Carolina. 

Tbx  varieties  in  cultivation  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  best ;  and  in  doing  so, 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  those  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  mos^adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate. 

The  Isabella  is  the  earliest  and  among  the 
best  table  grape  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  clusters  are  lar^e  and  compact— -the 
berries  large  and  oval  m  form,  and  of  a  deep 
purple  color  when  fully  ripe.  The  flavor  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  musky.  It  thrives  well 
with  us,  and  is  probably  a  native,  as  it  bears 
the  name  of  a  lady  of  our  State,  Mrs.  Isa- 
bella Oibbes,  whose  husband  first  brought 
it  into  notice. 

The  Bland's  Madeira  is  next  in  season. 
Its  clusters  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the 
Isabella,  and  are  less  regular  in  form— the 
berry  is  large  and  round — it  becomes  plea- 
sant to  the  taste  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  change 
its  color,  and  gradually  improves  until,  as- 
suming a  deep  purple  color,  it  is  of  a  flavor 
unsurpassed  m  its  full  maturity.  It  affects 
the  shade  moro  than  other  varieties,  and  if 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  summer 
sun,  will  soon  wilt  and  become  insipid  ;  but 
properly  protected,  it  will  retain  its  plump- 
ness and  fine  flavor  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. The  vine  grows  most  vigorously,  and 
bears  early  and  bountifully.  It  readily  adapts 
itself  to  any  kind  of  soil  from  a  warm  sandy 
ridge  to  a  cold  damp  clay.  The  fruit,  I  be- 
lieve, is  proof  against  the  rot  and  mildew. 
The  honor  of  its  origin  is  claimed  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  was  probably  introduced  among 
us  by  the  earlier  immigrants  from  that  state. 

The  Lenoir  ripens  a  little  after  the  Bland. 
-The  clusters  are  long  and  very  compact. 
They  are  well  shouldered.  The  berry  is 
quite  small,  and  nearly  black  when  fully  ripe. 
The  flavor  is  very  rich  and  uprightly,  supe- 
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nor  to  that  of  any  grape  I  OTer  tasted.  The 
fruit,  if  undisturbed,  will  remain  on  the  vine 
until  October,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  full  per- 
fection up  to  the  time  of  white  frost.  The 
vine  is  vigorous  and  hardy,  but  requires  « 
varm  soil  to  bear  welh  There  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  history  of 
this  grape.  Downing  ascribes  its  discovery 
to  Mr.  Lenoir,  of  Santee,  whilst  the  old  North 
State  claims  it  as  her  own,  along  with  the 
Catawba  Scuppemong,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Nor  am  I  surprised  at  this  contention  about 
the  honor  of  its  production,  it  is  of  such  an 
admirable  quality.  The  following  statement 
I  have  from  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  it 
may  serve  to  throw  additional  light  on  the 
matter  at  is^ue  between  high  contending  par- 
ties. Many  years  ago,  when  the  late  Col. 
Abram  BkndinK  was  a  pr^tising  lawyer ; 
in  passing  from  Camden  to  Sumter  in  attend- 
ance on  the  circuit  court,  he  observed  a 
grape-vine  growing  in.  a  waste  place  that 
was  known  as  Lanou'^s  old  field,  upon  triai, 
he  thought  it  worthy  of  propagation.  Hence 
the  name  by  whicb  it  is  now  known,  and  the 
source  from  which  it  sprung.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  account  is  further  sustained  by 
the  fact,  that  Col.  Blanding  was  just  the 
man  to  observe  and  appreciate  a  thing  of  the 
sort.  His  taste  for  arboriculture  is  well 
known  to  all  who  knew  him ;  and  Columbia 
has  reason  to  be  proud  f.nd  grateful  that  she 
ever  ranked  among  her  citlsens  such  a  lover 
of  nature  ;  for  to  him  b  due  all  the  honor  of 
the  beautiful  oaks  and  evergreens  which 
adorn  her  streets.  He  richly  merits  a  mon- 
ument at  her  hands— but  I  am  aware  that 
such  notions  are  considered  old-fashioned 
Qow-a-days. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  this  fruit  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  propagated.  A  cutting 
with  four  or  five  buds,  placed  in  a  damp  spot 
and  properly  attended  to,  will  make  a  bear^ 
ittg  vine  in  three  years.  Its  after  cultivation 
Inquires  but  little  attention  beyond  keeping 
the  ground  loose  around  the  roots,  and  an 
occasional  dressing  of  manure.  It  should 
be  moderately  pruned  every  spring,  before 
the  sap  rises.  An  arbor  or  irellice  should 
be  provided  before  the  vine  runs  much — or 
if  these  be  considered  too  expensive,  a  capi- 
tal substitute  may  be  found  m  a  cedar,  cut 
off  near  the  gvonnd»  and  its  branches  some- 
what reduced.  Ljbkoui. 


gliaaking  of  0«ap«c. 
I  BAVK  a  vinery  on  the  side  of  an  old 
sand-pit,  in  a  situation  so  hot  that  I  thought 
all  the  Frontignan  and  Muscat  grapes  would 
ripen  without  fire-heat,  particularly  as  the 
soil  is  everything  that  a  vine  loves—*  loose 
caleareoiis  sand,  in  which  Hamburgh  vines, 
growing  in  the  borders  in  the  open  air,  will 
make  shoots  twenty  feet  long,  and  even  ri- 
pen their  fruit  in  hot  summers,  the  bunches 
lying  on  the  ground.  Well,  in  the  firsterop 
my  vines  had,  I  found,  only  a  few  of  thef^^m- 
tignans  ripen,  the  remainder  all  shanked  off 
and  were  worthless.  I  thought  it  must  be 
owing  to  a  current  of  water,  the  result  of  a 
thunder  storm,  which  made  its  way  on  to 
the  borders  toward  the  end  of  summer.  I 
was  satisfied  i  had  discovered  theeause,  and 
took  means  to  prevent  any  more  eurreuts  o£ 
water  making  such  mischief.  The  second 
crop  came  in  due  course,  and  again  my  Fron- 
tignans  were  shanked.  I  imputed  it  to  want 
of  ventOation,  but  wasnot  quite  satisfied  that 
I  knew  the  cause.  When  the  third  dop 
made  its  appearance,  I  had  air  given  in 
abundance,  night  and  day,  yet  again  my 
Frontignans,  Chasselas  Masque,  ^or  St  Al- 
bans) Muscats,  and  indeed  all  Uie  Muscat 
raee  were  shanked.  I  could  not  Uame  the 
border,  nor  want  of  ventilation,  for  the  fol- 
lowing most  cogent  reasons : — A  vine  of  the 
Chasselas  Musque  is  planted  in  the  house, 
in  the  back  border,  which  border  is  nosed 
three  feet,  and  of  course,  from  being  under 
the  glass»  is  perfectly  dry.  The  grapes  it 
has  borne  have  hung  close  to  one  of  the  ven- 
tilators, and  in  common  with  all  the  grapes 
of  the  same  sort  and  same  (Muscat)  family, 
in  the  same  house,  they  have  always  been 
shanked  and  wordiless.  The  Hamburgh 
and  other  sorts  have  invariably  ripened  well 
in  the  same  house.  Frontignans  and  Mns- 
cats,  growing  in  a  house  within  twenty  yaida 
of  the  above,  with  fire-heat  and  abumdMKW 
of  air,  never  shank,  and  always  ripen  w«IL 
Now  I  deduce  from  all  this,  that  lownesa  of 
temperature  is  the  main  cause  of  shanking, 
and  that  its  cure,  the  borders  being  in  de- 
cent order,  is  gentle  fire-heat  and  abusdaaes 
of  air. — jT.  i2tiwr«,  SawbndjptwniklTm 


hood. 


ne^bar> 
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Th«  AaiMrloan  Win^-Oroirexm 

Mbt  at  the  house  of  L.  Rehfuss,  president^ 
on  Saturday,  March  26th,  when  the  presi- 
dent read  a  very  interesting  paper  vpon  the 
circulation  of  the  sap — reported  in  the  last 
nnmber  of  the  Review.  The  subject  was 
discussed  freely,  and  the  old  doctrines  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  members. 

The  session  was  closed  by  an  examination 
of  some  choice  specimens  of  Catawba,  which 
were  very  creditable  to  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  makers. 

They  again  held  their  regular  meeting  at 
Horticultural  Hall  on  Saturday,  April  3i>^» 
1853.     Dr.  Rehfnss  presiding. 

After  reading  the  minutes  the  officers 


THB    CXNCINNiLTX    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIBTT. 

Tb8  meetings  of  this  Society  have  been 
maintained  during  the  past  month  rather  fcr 
dreoussioQ  than  for  exhibition.  It  was  very 
much  to  be  hoped,  and  is  earnestly  desired, 
that  the  good  people  of  our  city  should  take 
a  deeper  and  more  personal  interest  in  this 
exeellent  institttiion.  We  have  a  reputation 
fbr  horticulture  which  must  be  maintained  ; 
but  independently  of  all  love  of  approbation 
in  the  matter,  our  Society  offers  much  through 
its  library,  discussions,  distributions,  besides 
its  exhibitions*  which  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  citiaens,  whether  they  be  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  or  not,  and  should  be  brought  home  to 
tlie  appreciation  of  hundreds,  who  now  mere- 
ly attend  the  great  exhibitions,  but  who,  in 
justice  to  themselves  and  to  society,  should 
lake  a  deeper  interest  by  uniting  in  the  work, 
or  at  least  by  giving  their  names  and  money. 
Our  members  should  be  counted  by  thous- 
ands. 

In  support  of  these  views,  let  it  be  ^ked 
respecting  our  famous  markets,  which  have 
now  been  resplendent  with  beautiful  flowers 
from  day  to  day,  since  the  departure  of  old 
winter,  while  the  stalls  are  heavily  ladened 
with  tlie  most  luxuriant  vegetables,  and  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  fragrant  strawberries, 
and  other  fruits  in  their  varying  season,  at 
prices  bringing  these  luxuries  within  the 
reach  of  all.  What  do  wc  not  owe  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Hor- 
ticultural Society? 

The  greatest  eflbrta  of  ttie  present  season 
have  been  the  improvement  of  the  waier- 
workn  grounds,  which  are  highly  creditable ; 
and  the'memorial  to  Council  to  provide  parks 
and  boulevards  or  avenues  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  city,  which  can  not  fail  to  exert 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  city,  as  well  as  improve  the 
neighboring  property  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  city,  if  our  rulers  can  only  be 
induced  to  carry  out  the  plans  suggested. 

The  exhibitions  of  flowers,   especially 
roses,  and  the  displays  of  strawberries,  to- 
w  ard  the  end  of  If  ay,  have  been  very  wedi- 
t  able. 


ported  that  they  were  preparing  the  com- 
munication to  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Yc  rk, 
on  the  wine  statistics  of  our  country. 

The  discussion  of  the  theories  of  the  sap 
was  resumed  with  exceeding  animation,  each 
party  urging  its  peculiar  views  with  great 
spirit. 

The  President  read  a  correspondence  with 
the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  France, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  that  learn* 
ed  body  upon  the  wines  sent  from  Cincin- 
nati— from  which  it  appeared  that  they  have 
felt  highly  pleased  with  the  products  of  our 
vineyards,  and  they  also  speak  in  very 
complimentary  U  rms  of  the  discrimination 
evinced  by  our  vine-dressers  in  selecting  fia- 
/urs  v€urielU$  of  the  grape,  and  by  their  hav- 
ing had  the  ingenuity  to  discover  their  ability 
to  produce  a  sparkling  wine  from  the  pro- 
duct. 

Mr.  Rehfnss  presented  a  catalogue  of  for- 
eign grapes,  which  he  had  received  from 
Europe.  This  list  embraces  some  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  grape,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  of  these  may  prove  useful  in  this 
region. 


Brown  Count  j  Aasoolation. 
Da.  Wardxr  : — ^In  compliance  with  your 
desire  to  know  something  about  the  Inde- 
pendent Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Me- 
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cbanical  Association  of  Brown  county,  I 
would  briefly  state  that  it  was  organised  on 
the  18th  of  February  last.  Several  of  the 
most  prom'nent  members  were  the  original 
projectors  and  founders  of  the  Brown  County 
Agricultural  Society,  but  in  consequence  of 
disagreement  among  the  members  a  division 
took  place,  and  the  result  has  been  the  or- 

Sanisation  of  another  society  more  compre- 
ensive  in  its  sphere  of  action,  indeed  it  may 
appear,  on  first  view,  too  comprehensive ;  it 
may  be  thought  that  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  the  mechanic  arts  are  too  incon- 
gruous occupations  to  be  incorporated  under 
one  association,  but  we  think  that  on  more 
mature  con:ideration  their  mutual  depend- 
ence and  harmony  will  be  apparent.  We 
hope  to  make  horticulture  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  association,  and  are  most  happy 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  one  of 
your  large  experience  in  that  department. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  the  raw 
materia],  out  of  which  we  will  be  enabled 
finally  to  build  up  a  respectable  society. 
The  farmers  of  this  county  have,  for  the  last 
few  years,  been  paying  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  good  fruit,  and  the 
ladies  about  our  towns  and  villages  are  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers ;  they  are  introducing  among  us  rare 
and  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  procured 
from  the  gardener's  of  your  city,  and  we  have 
already  realized  some  of  the  *'  first  fruits" 
of  our  anticipated  horticultural  show,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Ripley  on  the  16lh  day  of 
June*    Yours  respectfully, 

Alxx.  Cahpbxu.. 

RiFLET.  May  18th.  1853. 

Allusion  has  heretofore  been  made  to  the 
energetic  gentlemen  of  Brown  county  who 
are  interested  in  this  affair,  and  success  is 
anticipated  for  their  enterprise. 


PannaylTania  Btata  Fair. 
Bt  a  circular  from  the  excellent  Secre- 
tary, Robt.  C.  Walker,  it  appears  that  he,  at 
least,  is  determined  to  stir  up  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  Keystone  State.  The  arguments 
advanced  are  admirable,  and  can  not  fail  to 
exert  a  good  effect ;  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  Pennsylvania  will  do  herself  great 
credit  in  the  last  week  of  September,  when 
the  adjoining  portions  of  Ohio  and  Virginia 


will  no  doubt  participate  in  the  emnlatioa  to 
be  manifested  at  Pittsburg. 


Indiana  8tat«  Board  of  Agiiciiltiixo. 

•  At  the  May  meeting  of  this  body  it  was 
determined,  by  a  close  vote,  as  appears  from 
the  Farm  and  Shop,  to  hold  the  next  State 
Fair  at  the  city  of  Lafayette,  in  Tippecanoe 
county,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  ISta  days  of 
October  next.  A  deputation  of  gentlenMn 
from  Lafayette,  and  another  from  the  city 
of  Madison,  laid  before  the  executiye  com- 
mittee proposals  which  proved  Uie  existence 
of  a  high  degree  of  enterprise  and  liberality 
among  the  citizens  of  .their  respectire 
places. 

Lay  fayette  is  aui  rounded  by  a  fine  agri- 
cultural region  ;  and  by  means  of  the  Wa* 
bash  river,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and 
railroads  running  north  and  south,  the  city 
may  be  conveniently  visited  by  citisens  from. 
all  quarters  of  the  state. 

A  liberal  premium  list,  amounting  to 
about  92,500,  will  b  j  presented,  a  portion  <rf 
which  is  in  agricultural  works  and  periodic 
cals. 


Zaaesrille  Agricultural  Society. 

This  county  society  is  taking  active  stepi 
in  the  preparation  of  their  grounds  for  their 
fall  exhibition.  At  a  late  meeting,  a  horti- 
cultural committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  C.  Springer,  Jas.  L.  Cox,  Hiram 
Ro^rs,  Austin  Berry,  and  J.  Bernard,  who 
held  their  first  meeting  on  May  14th,  at 
which  time  they  made  a  creditable  display 
of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

AgrionHviral  Bchool  in  VIrgliiia. 

Sbveral  enterprising  planters  in  London 
county,  Virginia,  have  agreed  to  establish  a 
model  farm  and  a^icultural  school  in  that 
county.  The  land  has  been  purchased,  and 
the  buildings  will  be  erected  during  the  sum- 
mer.    Hurrah  for  old  Virginny  !    . 


IlUnoia  State  Agricultural  Society, 
l^oTicE  has  been  given  that  the  executife 
committee  would  meet  at  Springfield,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  for  the  puipose  of  making  de^ 
inate  arrangements  for  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  first  State  Fair. 


ACKNOWLEDQHBMIB. 
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Mdblto  HortlooltnxaL 

Much  spirit  appears  to  have  been  display- 
ed bj  the  ffardeners  of  this  city  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  spring  exhibition,  to  be  held 
on  the  24th  nit.  Apprehensions  were  how- 
erer  entertained  that  the  severe  drought 
would  sadly  curtail  the  richness  and  abund- 
ance of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited. 

Noith  Carolina. 

Ths  State  Agricultural  Society  just  held 
a  meeting  at  Raleigh,  to  make  preparations 


for  holding  a  State  Fair,  in  October  next. 

A  meeting  of  the  eitiaens  of  this  (own  haa 
also  been  held,  at  which  ex- Governor  Man- 
ly took  an  active  part. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  meeting,  in  selecting  the  site, 
fitting  up  the  grounds,  and  raising  subscrip* 
tiona.  It  was  determined  that  SfikOOO  was 
to  be  raised,  half  of  which  should  be  paid  by 
the  city. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  state  will  come  in- 
to rank  right  handsomely. 


(6Mt0riaK 


TO  VBB  amm.a  iusabbr.  and  to  all  whom  it  bcat  concern. 

TouB  patience  and  kind  consderation  are  i  continued  without  interruption  by  sickness 
invoked  by  one  who  feels  and  knows  that  he  on  my  part,  while  upon  yours  no  indisposi- 
has  need  of  them,  while  continuing  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  you  in  these  pages,  crip- 


pled and  borne  down  by  sickness,  so  that  he 
is  entirely  unable  to  prepare  for  you  such  a 
repast  as  you  are  entitled  to  expect  at  his 
hands.  By  the  ud  of  a  devoted  friend,  the 
present  and  some  previous  numbers  have 
been  prepared  for  your  perusal.  My  per- 
sonal efforts  in  your  behalf  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  modicum,  in  consequence 
of  inability,  for  some  months,  to  read  or 
to  write  with  my  own  eyes  ;  faults  of  omission 
and  commission  will  therefore  be  kindly  over- 
looked by  you  when  you  consider  that  I 
should  be  filled  with  feelings  of  thankfulness 
at  my  ability  even  thus  to  address  you.  For 
some  time  I  had  apprehended  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suspend  the  work,  and  issue 
merely  an  apologetic  eircular  in  the  place  of 
this  number. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  allude  to  the  ap- 
proaching terminus  of  the  third  volume, 
which  will  complete  the  curricle  of  three 
years  of  most  agreeable  mtercoune  between 
myself  and  yoo,  and  to  assure  you  of  my 

hopes  thai  il  may  be  long  and  pleasantly 
28 


tion  may  be  manifested,  I  trust,  toward  an 
increasingly  liberal  support  of  my  efforta, 
which  I  hope  to  have  uded  and  established 
by  a  competent  and  energetic  publisher,  with- 
out which,  indeed,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  continue  laboring  in  your  behalf. 


Lova-Blok  Potatoa, 
Among  all  the  various  theories  to  account 
for  the  potato  malady  with  which  the  world 
has  been  favored  by  writers  upon  this  fruit- 
ful subject,  here  is  something  which  appears 
to  have  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty.  A 
European  philosopher  with  an  Italian  name, 
has  presented  to  the  savans  of  Vienna  a  fan- 
ciful theory  and  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Like  our  own  Mr.  Goodrich,  he  has  observed 
that  the  potato,  after  centuries  of  cultivation, 
by  means  of  extension  or  subdivision,  had 
nearly  ceased  to  make  any  efforts  for  the 
continuation  of  its  species  in  the  more  natu- 
ral way  of  reproduction  by  seed.  This  pow- 
er of  increaring  by  offsets,  or  stolons  and 
tubers,  which  is  also  possessed  by  many 
other  plants,  he  calls  the  douili  ax  of  the 
potatOf  and  attributes  the  disease  to  the  fiscts, 
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ihat  tli«  tp^cieft  bflB  beea  kept  sll  iMt  time 
fyg^ttf  fNOfite^in  a  Testal  AtAto->*^wlikli;  of 
e^vrse,  lie  jtistl  j  eonridets  injuriofift  to  heiAfb. 
Now  for  tlie  suggested  remedy  :  To  contract 
intimate  aHianees  of  a  conjugal  character 
with  the  poteniatea  of  the  earth,  nataTes  to 
Ae  soil  of  Europe,  in  wfaidi  th«  Ut  Coloai- 
bian  has  so  long  retained  her  Testal  purity ! 
Dr.  Malfatti  thinks  he  has  thus  made  some 
TaluaUe  tUs^overies  in  regard  to  the  potato. 
It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 


planted  pieces  of  potato  in  juxtaposition  with 
roots  of  other  nonallied  plants,  such  as  the 
'Helianthns  tuberosus,  Cyclamen,  and  also 
OardTum  Esculentum,  which  is  not  even  tu- 
berous. He  asserts  that  the  potatos  grew  vig- 
orously, appearing  to  derive  health  from  the 
adjoining  plant,  aud  absorbing  their  very 
•aivor,  while  the  tubers  produced  were  en* 
tinsly  healthy,  though  the  stock  planted  was 
AefeotiTe.  lu  oae  lastaaoe,  he  states,  that 
Hre  poMo  was  restored  at  the  expense  of 
lbs  nune  plant,  which  became  diseased. 

Now  I  look  upon  this  statement  as  simply 
fabulous,  for  although  the  cut  surface  of  the 
potato  planted,  nriight  hare  i^bs6rbed  the  pe- 
ettliar  juices  of  Iftie  other  rocft,  the  new  tu- 
bers produced  during  the'seaseQ,tould  scarce^ 
ly  ecntaiu  other  proper  juices  and  elements 
lUaii  those  peculiar  to  the  potato. 


the  green  leares  bursting  forth  before  it 
out  of  bloom.  'This  phmt  has  been  freshly 
propagated,  and  is  highly  commended  even 
though  it  should  not  bloom  every  year, 

Wieffdm  ro$ea.^TldM  other  beautiful 
celestial,  for  which  we  are  also  mdebfted  to 
Mr.  Fortune,  can  not  fail  to  grow  upon  the 
affection  of  all  beholders  ;  the  strong  little 
branches  are  studded  thickly  with  rase  shaped 
upright  bells  of  a  beautiful  rose  color ;  il 
has  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  aud  every 


Agricultural  Society  that  this  gentleman  has  .^ay^Q^ljjy  ^f  ^^^^  extended  culture;  in 


Vernal  Flowering  Bhmte. 

'  Thx  presept  season  though  a  backward 
one,  having  been  preceded  by  a  mild  winter^ 
and  having  no  late  frosts  has  been  very 
favorable  for  the  development  of  early  flow- 
ering plants,  many  of  which  have  been  more 
beautiful  than  heretofore. 

Forsythia  viridi^aima, -^This  luxuriant 
Cftiinese  shrub  has  shown  its  full  beauties  ; 
when  well  grown  in  pyramidal  form,  its 
branches  wtre  perfectly  clothed  with  deli- 
cate yellow  pendant  blossoms^  enlivened  by 


fact  no  collection  can  be  complete  with- 
out it. 

Spirea  prunifolia, — One  of  the  very  pret- 
tiest of  this  .very  beautifol  fsmily,  also  Inmi 
the  far-off  "  flowery  land."  Indeed  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  this  enterprising  botani* 
cal  traveler  for  very  many  contributions  frtia 
that  wonderful  region,  besides  those  here 
noted.  This  Spirea  is  a  free  and  vigorous 
grower,  with  slender  and  graceful  branches, 
which  are  in  early  spring  densely  clothed 
with  beautiful,  small,  double,  white  flowers^ 
each  being  in  itself  a  perfect  miniature  rose. 
This  plant  is  propagated  with  great  ease. 
and  perfectly  hardy ;  and  must  be  a  univer* 
sal  favorite  as  it  is  indispensiblo. 

Spirea  lanceolata,  or  Reevesii,  is  another 
beautiful  variety  of  this  most  faiteresting 
family  of  hardy  shrubs  of  an  entirely  differ- 
oit  style  of  bloom  to  the  preceding,  and 
succeeds  it  at  an  interval  of  about  a  week. 

Hale$ia  teirapUra,  or  Silver  Bell,  has  given 
infinite  satis&otion  this  season,  displaying  a 
profusion  of  its  graceful  pendants,  which 
have  not  been  disturbed  by  frosts,  but  have 
been  allowed  to  hang,  and  render  this  beau- 
tiful shrub  peculiarly  attractive  dipii^  its 
period  of  flowerbg. 

Ptelia  tro/jHata.—Sptiking  of  the  Silver 
Bell  reminds  us  of  this  beautiful  native  whidi 
is  entirely  too  much  overlooked  ;  for  tlioagh 
its  glaucous  white  flowers  will  not  oompara 
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in  beauty  with  the  pure  white  of  the  Haletia, 
it  IS  still  well  worthy  of  attention^  and  dur* 
ing  the  summer  exhibits  its  bright  green  in- 
flated eapsvles,  whtoh  are  eroamentel. 

Mmkoaia  ugmi/olia.'^Tbis  evergreen  is 
growing  vastly  ia  popalar  favor,  so  thai  our 
aarserymeii  will  &ad  it  difficult  to  keep  paee 
with  the  demand ;  its  prickly  foliage  resem- 
bles the  Holly,  but  it  is  a  low  straggling 
shrub,  weB  adapted  to  low  planting,  in 
gnmps  of  other  riirttbbery»  where  it  will 
beautifnlly  exhibit  its  elosely  set  thyrsi  of 
bright  yellow  ftowers>  that  expand  early  in 
(be  season  followed  by  scarlet  berries  which 
are  retained  until  autumn ;  it  eclipses  all 
o'her  members  of  the  Barbery  family.  Its 
preserved  fruit  was  exhibited  at  the  Ameri- 
ean  Pomological  Society,  last  September, 
from  M.  Leroy,  Angers,  France. 

Okeionanthus  9irffinianu9, — ^The  Fringe 
tree,  both  broad  and  narrow  leaved,  is  uni- 
versally admired,  as  it  throws  its  delicately 
eut  extended  petals  to  the  vernal  breese.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  aerial 
than  the  living  fringe  of  purest  white,  pre- 
sented by  this  shrub,  which  I  rejoiced  to  meet 
growiDg  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river. 

Moffnolioi. -^Th^  richly  colored  Chinese 
Purple,  and  its  saperior,  the  Soulangiana^ 
have  never  exhibited  a  more  luxuriant  and 
abuiidant  display  of  their  magnificent  blos- 
soms than  during  the  past  spring ;  too  often 
their  large  protruded  buds  are  nipped  by  the 
froBU  of  March,  as  they  begin  to  (expnnd. 
The  Coespieuai  with  its  pure  white  flowers^ 
is  also  an  early  bloomer,  but  continues  to  be 
9  rare  plant 

Qf<foiiMiy<^Atca^-*-The  well  known  Pyrus 
japonica»  brilliant  with  Us  scarlet  flowers,  is 
aanoog  the  first  io  greet  ns  in  the  eariy 
spring.  I  fibli  its  cheering  welcome  at  little 
Roekv  during  February.  Its  half-sister,  Cy- 
donia  japonlca  alba»  with  ita  large  ^lioately 


flnh^oloted  flowers  affords  a  fine  eontrast  of 
color. 

Amdanekier  Mrfigmim.-^The  Service 
being  a  modest  nature  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  hasty  recital  of  vernal  flower* 
ing  shrubs.  Its  form  is  very  graceful,  and 
though  a  single  blossom  is  not  characteriied 
by  the  features  of  a  florist's  flower,  the 
shmb,  when  clothed  in  its  white  dnqpery, 
presents  a  light  and  feathery  ^pearanoN 
Leaning  out  from  the  bare  rocks  whiofa  rise 
in  bold  cliffii  on  the  Arkansas  river,  it  formed 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  evergreens  with 
which  it  was  assoeiated,  as  I  beheld  them 
upon  the  first  of  March. 

Tamarix  itfrieamu  is  another  new  and 
very  beautiful  hardy  shmb.  Very  distinct  ia 
general  appearance^  the  branches  being  a 
perfect^  light,  feathery  wreath  of  delieate 
pink  blossoms^  which  appear  beAHre'  th0 
leaves. 

Bib€8  ocireva,  Chrdtmi  and  BWnguiiM^ 
The  first  of  these  is  so  common  as  to 
be  known  and  loved  by  all|  and  yet  its  early 
bloom  and  exqmsite  fragrance  are  oharacters 
of  too  much  importance  to  allow  ita  being 
overiooked ;  Us  habit  may  be  maeh  im- 
proved, and  its  bloom  rendered  nune  pro- 
fuse by  judicious  snmlner  pruniag. 

The  €fatdom  is  destined  to  become  a 
favorite,  and  it  has  deservedly  attracted 
mu<h  attention ;  but,  alas  I  for  the  ionffui- 
neurn,  it  has  heretofore  proved  too  tender 
for  our  variable  winters,  so  tliat  we  must- 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  its 
crimson  flowers,  unless  we  ms^  take  a  hint 
to  advantage  from  the  suggestion  of  Ditvid 
Thomas  at  page  397,  and  be  able  to  pr^ 
serve  it  by  planting  in  different  soil  andeY- 
pisure,  so  that  it  may  be  less  liable  to 
injury. 

VUmmmm  ltmiaMaUt9. — This  sfanltb  de^ 
serves  much  more  extensive  culturs  Ibau  it 
has  yet  received ;  it  is  perfect^  havdy,  •Ittd*. 
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early  in  the  season  throws  its  handsome  oor« 
ymbs  of  pare  white  flowers  that  resemble 
those  of  the  latmntinus  of  the  green-houses. 

Wistaria  iitunsit. — The  Oonsequana  tho' 
not  a  shrub  may  be  trimmed  into  that  form. 
It  is  naturally  a  luxuriant  rine,  which»  when 
H  acquires  sufficient  age,  and  after  it  has 
clothed  itself  with  short  branching  spurs, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  truly  beautiful 
objects  which  can  be  conceived  of,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  waU,  a  porch,  an  arch  or 
ether  frame  work,  or  even  in  the  wild  luzu* 
liance  of  nature,  twining  itself  among  the 
branches  of  s  tree.  Its  immense  pendant 
racimes  of  delicately  purple  blue  flowers, 
are  exquisitely  attractive,  and  are  univer- 
sally admired  by  all  beholders. 

When  I  sat  down  to  prepare  this  notice, 
it  was  with  the  intention  merely  to  make 
brief  mention  of  a  few  flowering  shrubs, 
whose  introduction  has  been  comparatively 
recent,  which  have  been  injured  by  frost 
some  seasons,  but  which  have  been  so  pecu- 
Harly  beautiful  this  year  that  it  was  feared 
some  of  our  citiiens  had  failed  to  observe 
them  in  their  visits  to  the  gardens,  and  they 
are  therefore  now  mentioned  for  the  benefit 
of  the  near  and  distant  reader.  This  brief 
mention  has  extended  to  quite  an  article, 
though  nothing  has  been  said  of  many  other 
vernal  beauties  of  the  same  class ;  the 
Double  Flowering  Almond,  Peach,  Cherries 
and  Apple  in  their  varieties  are  too  attractive 
to  be  passed  unnamed. 

Ohio  Btate  Fair. 
Tbs  executive  committee  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  neighborhood  of  Day- 
ton in  making  arrangements  for  the  great 
jubilee  of  September  22d,  when  the  farmers 
of  tha  western,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  State  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
eshibidng  the  glorious  productions  of  their 
soiL   1  he  mechanics  will  also  make  a 


handsome  display,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  mechaniam,  which  is 
daily  advancing  in  importance.  Hortiealt«re 
and  pomology  will  not  be  forgotten,  and 
with  a  season  so  prominngly  auspidoiiia  as 
the  present,  we  may  anticipate  moat  abund- 
ant contributions.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Hon.  James  A.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  will 
deliver  the  annual  address. 

The  committee  have  made  choice  of  a  site 
for  the  next  annual  exhibition,  embracing 
thirty-four  acres,  most  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  entrance  is  on  the  hnm 
of  an  elevation  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  tbt 
level,  on  which  the  halls  and  other  neoeasaiy 
buildings  will  stand,  so  that  the  plan  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  entire  exhibition,  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  point  of  exit  will  be 
at  the  northeast  comer,  which  may  foe  reach- 
ed from  the  place  of  entrance  by  any  one  of 
the  several  thirty  feet  drives  passing  through 
and  around  the  grounds.  The  whole  is  to 
be  enclosed  with  a  tight  fence  thirteen  6et 
high. 


Fairs  in  Kentnoky. 

Thx  agriculturists  of  this  SUite  are  deter* 
mined  to  pursue  a  course  of  honorable  li* 
valry.  Fairs  are  proposed  for  the  eoming 
season,  as  usual,  at  Paris,  Bourbon  coun- 
ty, where  the  eighteenth  annual  exhibittcn 
of  their  ancient  society  will  be  held  on  the  last 
four  days  of  September. 

The  spirit  is  progressing  in  another  dixec* 
tion,  and  arrangements  are  making  for  the 
organisation  of  a  society  for  northern  Ken- 
tucky, and  preparations  are  being  made  lor 
a  great  fair  to  be  held  in  the  neigbborliood 
of  M aysville  next  autumn.  Our  neighbon 
over  the  river  have  not  yet  adopted  a  State 
organisation,  but  their  societieaembrace  laige 
districts  of  country,  and  that  in  Boorixm 
county  has  long  been  famous  for  its  hrnnd^ 
some  display  of  fine  ttock. 


BDITOBIAL. 
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From  the  Ohio  OnltiYator  it  appears  that 
the  execntiye  eommittee  in  our  sister  state 
have  determined  to  hold  the  Indiana  State 
Fair  at  Lafayette,  in  Octoher,  from  11th 
to  the  13th. 

From  previous  information  we  had  sup- 
posed and  published,  that  this  jubilee  would 
hare  occurred  at  an  earlier  period  at  Rich* 
mond>  immediately  ensuing  upon  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  and  concurring  with  that  of 
Michigan.  The  present  arrangement  will 
probably  be  most  advantageous,  and  will 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  resources  of  the  fertile  galley  of  the 
Wabash,  while  the  change  of  time  will  pre- 
vent the  unfortunate  conflicting  of  time  pre- 
viously alluded  to. 

PannaylTania  State  Fair. 

Bt  a  spirited  circular  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Robert  C.  Walker,  the  farmers  of  the 
Keystone  State,  are  addressed  with  forcible 
arguments  to  induce  them  to  exert  them- 
selves in  behalf  of  the  approaching  State 
Fair.  Pennsylvania  is  noted  for  her  agri- 
culture ;  her  fine  farms  and  rich  valleys  are 
a  fruitful  theme  for  all  travelers,  and  she 
was  among  the  earliest  to  lead  off  in  the 
cause  of  agricultural  improvement,  by  means 
of  societies  for  the  diffusion  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  but  some  how  she  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  kept  up  with  her  successors  in 
the  race  of  agricultural  advancement.  Let 
us  hope,  that  with  such  men  as  those  now 
interested  in  her  agricultural  improvement, 
and  with  the  abundant  material  prevailing 
throughout  the  state,  the  approaching  Fair 
$i  Piusburgh,  wiU  be  every  way  worthy  of 
ber  and  them, 

A  kfnd  friend  in  sending  the  circular  in- 
forms me  that  a  good  spirit  prevails  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  that  high  anticipations 
are  entertained  hr  the  succesa  of  the  exbi- 
to  be  held  on  the  27th  of  September. 


TMalof  TmylemantSb 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  State  board 
propose  holding  a  trial  of  agricultural  ma^* 
chines  near  Wooster,  Ohio,  early  in  July, 
the  day  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
ripening  of  the  crops.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant meeting,  and  will  undoubtedly  attract 
great  attention  ;  it  b  therefore  trusted,  that 
the  most  comprehensive  arrangements  will 
be  made  by  the  executive  committee,  to  make 
a  thorough  test  of  the  excellence  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  competition.  Various  implements 
will  no  doubt  be  presented,  as  at  the  inter- 
esting occasion  at  Geneva,  New  York,  last 
year,  not  simply  grain  and  grass  cutters,  but 
threshers,  separators,  cultivators,  drills,  etc., 
etc.  But  among  all,  the  faimer  will  re- 
ceive most  attention,  for,  since  the  excellent 
secretary  Johnson  introduced  McCormack 
and  Hussey  at  the  great  exhibition,  the  worid 
has  learned  that  there  are  other  mowers  and 
reapers  worthy  of  attention. 


Clialnnen  of  State  Frait  Conmittooa, 
Gemtucmkn  occupying  the  honorable  po- 
sition alluded  to,  are  earnestly  requested  .to 
begin  early  in  collecting  the  data  for  their 
reports  to  the  American  Pomological  Socie- 
ty, which  will  hold  its  third  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, October  1864.  You  have  a  great  work 
before  you,  and  much  is  expected  at  your 
hands ;  in  your  reports,  the  society  shall 
look  for  Ml  accounts  of  the  condition  of 
pomology,  and  the  success  and  extent  of 
fruit-growing  in  your  respective  states,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  present  to  the  world 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  condition 
of  our  favorite  subject. 

A  good  example  has  been  set  by  Thomas 
Affeleck,  of  Washington,  Mississippi,  and 
Thomas  Allen  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
perhaps  others,  by  giving  notice  in  their 
local  newspapers,  of  their  desire  to  receive 
information  from  all  interested  m  the  sub* 
ject ;  their  esamide  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


«so 
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It  migbt  be  snggettod  to  fhmm  chairmen, 
Chat  Ihej  exercise  their  privilege  of  appeint- 
iiig  their  ooadjtttors  as  soon  as  efficient  and 
reliable  men  can  be  seleeted,  so  that  each 
may  feel  he  haa  a  part  to  perform  in  ^ 
^ork ;  we  may  then  hope  to  have  extended 
ebsenrations,  but  condensed  reports  which 
trill  be  a  desideratum  in  the  pomological 
Uteratnre  of  the  society.  It  is  ftirther  sug- 
gested that  all  gentlemen  who  have  receive 
ed  the  appointment  of  churmen  should  at 
once  determine  to  act  or  immediately  com- 
municate their  declension  to  Samuel  Walker, 
Esq.,  general  chairman,  Roxbnry,  Massa- 
bhusetts.  A  list  of  the  chairmen  was  pre- 
sented some  time  ago  in  the  Review,  and, 
for  convenient  ref>;rence,  has  since  been  re- 
tained on  the  second  page  of  the  accompa- 
nying advertising  sheet. 

Tt»  Allanthoa  md  Abela. 
I  All  glad  to  find  my  friend  Hovey  step* 
ping  forward  in  defense  of  these  two  doom- 
ed trees.  Their  prostration,  dictated  by  our 
lamented  friend  Downing,  never  met  my 
cordial  support,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
tibe  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
too  hastily  adopted  the  suggestion.  These 
trees,  like  many  others,  are  open  to  objec- 
tion, but  they  are  possessed  of  taany  excel- 
lent^ good  qualities,  and  deserve  a  suitable 
'share  of  attention.  We  can  not  do  without 
ihem,  and  in  i^ome  situations  they  are  almost 
Ihe  only  trees  that  can  be  successfolly  plant- 
'%d.  With  Mr.  Hovey,  I  should  advise, 
**  not  to  destroy  trees  already  grown  up,  un- 
less already  too  thick,  but  to  use  more  Judg- 
ment in  the  selection  hereafter ;  recollect- 
%g  that  neither  the  elm,  the  ailanthus,  the 
abele,  the  lime,  nor  the  siver  maple,  are  all 
4he  trees  suitable  fbr  streets  or  avenues. 


excited,  a  roM,  heakhy,  ImMed  plant  haa 
been  received.  It  will  have  been  obaerved 
in  the  advertisers  accompanying  previotts 
numbers  that  this  novelty  is  now  ready  for 
delivery,  and  we  doubt  not  it  has  ere  this 
been  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Having  never  seen  the  flower, 
I  shall  quote  Mr.  Hovey's  notice  of  it  firom 
his  last  number :  **  We  have  seen  only  sp^ 
oimens  of  the  rose,  whieh  were  bromgiEl 
from  Syracuse,  and  tiieiefore  were  not  in  fit 
condition  to  form  an  opinion  ,*  but,  ao  far  at 
we  could  judge^  we  consider  U  quite  an  ioi* 
provement  upon  aolfaterre,  as  it  is  asM  to 
bloom  more  freely,  and  to  be  of  a  deeper 
yellow.  Aa  soon  as  we  have  flowered  It  in 
fine  ccndiUon,  we  shall  notiee  it  again." 


<«■ 


Angnata  Roaa. 
ToAimt^the  proprietors  «fthia  new  reae, 
.about  whieh  tfo  uuek  antidpation  1ms  been 


na  8oiitlieni  OoHivator. 
In  reading  the  May  number  of  this  raey 
periodicflil  from  the  sunny  south,  I  found  it 
more  tlian  usually  welcome,  not  only  from 
its  varied  and  useful  matter,  but  beeause  its 
sprightly  editor  hto  evidently  been  a-Ma^- 
iug  in  those  delightful  regions  of  nortfaern 
Georgia,  which  he  so  beauUfuIly  describes, 
aa  to  make  even  n  poor  invalid  wish  to  dott 
his  traveling  gear,  escape  from  the  doctoral, 
and  witness,  with  him,  the  floral  beauties  of 
the  southern  forest,  as  well  as  to  realise  the 
**  spirit  of  improvement^*  he  finds  so  maiJ- 
fest  on  the  **  track  of  the  railway."  Indeed* 
we  in  this  part  of  the  Ohio  Talley,  hare,  for 
years,  been  anxiously  looldog  for  aa  ooClst 
to  the  Atlantic  through  the  laountaiB-passeB 
of  east  Tennessee  alid  Georgia,  and  wen 
at  one  time  eostiident  thai  the  objeoi  of  oar 
wishes  would,  ere  this,  hsTS  been  sehieved. 
The  bright  anticipations  of  violing  that  fa- 
vored region  are  rendered  nsre  impressive 
by  the  gloomy  deseriptkm  that  Mr.  Ridmend 
giv«s  of  Devon  farm,  and  its  aeeompasi- 
asents,  snd  the  biffliaat  career  as  a  soatiieni 
former,  whieh  has  been  maiSeed  out  by  my 
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«arlj  friead,  R.  Peters,  of  Atalmnto.  Our 
readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  extract- 
ed from  this  paper  a  yaluable  article  upon 
aoathera  p^acbes,  by  a  Feleran  pomologiat^ 
K.  White  of  Athens,  Georgia. 


Fam  €ebaol  in  North  Caiotina. 
Fbom  tho  So^Om^  Wmkly  PoU,  it  ap- 
pears that  Dr.  ^ohn  F,  Topkins,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal,  proposes  to 
establish  an  agricultural  school  at  Bath,  in 
the  coantj  of  Beauibrt.  His  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  of  agriculture 
and  the  kin«b*ed  branches  of  science,  t^getii* 
er  with  his  jmown  energy  of  character,  will 
go  Tcry  far  toward  accomplishing  success  in 
this  new  and  untried  experiment.  Wie  hear** 
lily  wish  him  success. 


i*- 


BowAing  Moonme&L 
A  cnocjua  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Wilder,  General  chairman,  requesting  those 
who  were  appointed  agents  for  obtaining 
fimds  for  the  erection  of  this  testimonal  of 
respect,  to  ^mplete  their  collections  in  their 
respective  district,  and  make  return  fliereof 
io  him  on  or  keCsra  the  ith  day  of  July 
next  let  us  hope  that  energetie  and  sue- 
eessful  efforts  will  be  made  in  consumma- 
ting the  design  set  forth  in  the^  original  dr- 
eular« 

IMMrta^  Potato  Cum. 

Tbm  pjaaa  of  tbis  discoverer*  offeied  to 
tiie  world  for  a  consideration*  have  recently 
l»een  presented  to  the  Farmer's  Club^of 
Vew  Toric,  for  their  inrestigatiim.  The 
Jigent  of  Mr.  Soberts  presented  the  subject 
i^propriately,  admitted  the  prejudioB  which 
existed  against  a  secret  remedy,  but  nrgied 
the  importaoee.of  the  subject*  and  the  nO' 
eessities  of.  Mr.  Roberts* 

After  some  discnssien*  during  wUsh  it  ws^ 
juged  that  the  diseseo  was  on  the  wane*  and 
fliAt  exneriments  ■"''^^^  he  faUacioits^  tliA 


matter  was  referred  to  a  committee*  who 
made  the  following 

Bepart,  That  the  plan  proposed  has  nov- 
elty, and  bears  indications  of  truth  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  hypothesis  is  of  such  charac* 
ter  as  to  warrant  the  experiment  under  the 
hopes  of  its  doing  away  with  the  potato  dis- 
ease. We  would  recommend  to  members  of 
the  Club  to  try  the  directions  of  Mr.  Roberts 
at  the  price  asked,  and  repeat  his  experi* 
ment&  The  results  exhibited  are  evidently 
of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  Qther  po- 
tatos  now  generally  grown,  and  exhibit  other 
evidences  of  improved  quality. 

Solon  Robinson,  and  Jas.  J.  Mafxs. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  potatos  were 

cooked,   and  pronounced  excellent.     The 

Prairie    Farmer   decries  the  secrecy  and 

shrewdly  doubts  whether  it  will  realise  much 

remuneration,  but  speaks  farorably  of  the 

plan  as  one  likely  to  be  followed  by  good 

results.    Mr.  Roberts'  pamphlet  and  secret 
are  sold  for  $1. 


-«•» 


Iowa  Farmer. 
A  NBW  agricultural  periodical  with  this 
title  has  made  its  appearance  with  the  smit^ 
ing  month  of  May«  Its  tone  is  modest,  yet 
manly  and  independent,  and  though  the  edi- 
tors  do  not  boast  of  themselves*  they  hesitate 
not  to  give  the  world  a  most  exaltedopinion  of 
lbs  s^il  and  productions  of  Des  Moines  coun- 
Ij,  of  which*  among  other  things*  they  say 
*'  tl^at  it  stands  pomologically  ahead  of  aof 
county  in  the  whole  West."  The  farmers 
of  Iowa  are  enterprising-^more  than  thafy 
many  of  them  are  intelligent ;  sod  the  leg^ 
islature  has  already  provided  liberally  for 
the  aid  of  eonntf  organisations ;  these^  with 
the  Southern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society*  of 
some  years  standing*  will  no  doubt  aoon 
combine  to  form  a  State  Agricultural  Society 7 
Tbis  monthly  is  conducted  by  J.  W.  Orimes* 
and  J.  F.  Tallant^  at  Burlington*  Iowa,  at 
•  1  per  annum*  with  libersl  Teduetion.tQ  elnh% 
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W  II  !■ 


YHB    FROH 

The  fronibpiece  for  ibis  month  is  a  finely 
executed  portrait  of  a  newly  erected  cot- 
tage, the  property  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  War- 
der, Springfield^  Ohio,  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  that  beantifnl  interior 
Tillage^  which  has  always  been  much  ad- 
ttiired  by  every  risitor  who  has  there  songht 
a' retreat  from  tibe  heat  and  dnst  of  the  city. 

This  bnilding  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
site,  which  is  one  of  those  beautiful  swells 
abounding  in  that  lorely  region.  Surround- 
ed by  trees,  the  irregular  outline  of  the 
Edifice  presents  finely  in  many  direetions^ 


TzsFzaca, 

while  the  ground,  fidftig  gently  from  Ae 
house,  enables  the  resident,  through  opeo 
Tistas,  to  enjoy  beautiM  riews  of  field, 
prairie,  and  woodland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  cheerful  and  busy  village,  with  its  tap- 
ering spires,  on  the  other;  whHe  from  this 
delightful  situation  the  turnpike  roads  and 
railways  which  traverse  the  landscape,  en- 
liven the  scene,  and  bring  you  in  constani 
relation  to  the  busy  world  beyond,  toward 
which  they  are  bearing  the  rich  products  of 
this  fertile  valley,  and  the  results  of  industry 
from  its  miBs  and  maaufiictofies. 


iraiB  aa>  Nonosa 
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The  interior  is  adapted  to  the  eomfort  and 
eonvenience  of  its  occupant,  and,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  adjoining  plan,  contains  great 
accommodation  and  no  waste  room.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  first  floor  b  here  given, 
from  which  the  reader  may  leain  the  sizes 
and  proportions  of  the  various  parts.  On 
the  front,  facing  the  south,  a  light  veranda 
shields  the  capacious  entrance,  while  the 
beautiful  large  baj  window,  projecting  from 
the  parlor,  enables  you  to  enjoy  the  lovely 
views,  in  different  directions.  The  west 
windows  of  this  room  are  also  protected  from 
the  afternoon  sun  by  a  light  and  graceful 
ombra,  to  be  covered  by  climbing  vines^- 
Iiarge  sliding  doors  form  a  communication 
with  the  library,  which  is  furnished  with 
softened  light  from  a  northern  window — 
On  the  east  the  dining  room  opens  into 
a  conservatory  of  twenty-eight  by  fifteen 
feet,  with  a  fine  southern  exposure. 

A  beautiful  feature  m  this  house  is  the 
finish  of  the  interior  woodwork,  which  is  of 
clear  pine,  smoothly  worked,  and  then  coat- 
ed with  oil  and  varnish ;  this  brings  out  the 
natural  grain  of  the  wood  and  renders  the 
plain  pine  much  more  ornamental  than  if 
painted,  and  the  luster  can  at  any  time  be 
renewed  by  a  coat  of  varnish.  A  fine 
easy  stairway  rises  from  the  hall,  in  which 
the  white  ash  and  the  dark  walnut  form  a 
line  contrast  Commodious  closets  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  building. 

The  second  story  contains  five  chsmbers, 
dressing  room,  and  bath  room,  and  the  at- 
tic has  two  good  chambers,  a  large  drying 
room  furnished  with  ventilator  and  suitable 
store  room.  In  the  basement  are  the  office, 
scullery,  deny,  furnace  room,  and  two  good 
vegeuble  oellars,  with  hard  oement  floors. 
The  walls  throughout  are  provided  with 
flues,  for  ventilation  and  warn  air. 

One  of  the  copious  springs  which  give 
nftme  to  the  viUage,  drives  a  hydraulic  ram ' 


which  forces  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
to  any  part,  of  theboibe. 


The  Farm  and  the  Shop. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  semi-monthly  quarto 
which  has  recently  made  its  appearance  from 
Indianapolis.  It  is  conducted  by  0.  F.  May- 
hew  and  John  B.  Dillon,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  acted  as  agricultural  secretary  of  the 
State.  As  indicat'^d  in  the  title,  this  sheet 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  labor,  and  it 
can  not  be  doubted  will  find  a  field  of  use- 
fulness. Our  neighboring  State  is  fertile  in 
papers  of  this  class :  the  Indiana  Fanrer^ 
from  Richmond,  is  in  its  second  summer ; 
the  Plow  Boy,  of  Fort  Wayne,  fresh  and 
ruddy,  is  entering  his  first  harvest  field  ;  and 
this,  from  the  capital,  commenced  in  March, 
and  is  the  neatest  of  all.  Why  can  they  not 
unite  with  advantage  to  all  parties  ? 


A  Xew  Periodical, — The  American  Bot- 
anist, a  monthly  journal,  devoted  to  physio- 
logical, geographical,  pictorial,  and  system- 
atic botany,  with  special  reference  to  the 
United  States.  From  the  prospectus  I  quote 
the  following: 

**  The  first  number  of  an  original  monthly 
periodical,  the  design  of  which  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  above  title,  will  be  issued 
on  the  15th  of  July  next.  Its  general  man- 
agement will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James 
W.  Ward,  of  Hiis  elty,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  the  subject,  and  has  accu- 
mulated with  reference  to  such  a  publication 
a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  material ; 
this,  with  a  large  correspondence  with  Bot- 
anists in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
an  ample  exchange  with  foreign  botanical 
joumoJs,  nill  alford  an  abundant  source  ibr 
interesting  topics  for  discussion,  and  ferUle 
suggestions  for  new  observations  and  experi* 
meats ;  embracing  the  structure,  physiology» 
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specific  charaotere,  elAssifieation  aod  eco- 
nomical uses  of  the  plants  of  this  continent. 

"  The  subject  of  botanic  nominclature, 
now  in  such  sad  confusion,  will  receive  spe- 
cial attention ;  and  all  new  fkcts  and  discov- 
eries in  vegetable  physiology  and  chemistry 
will  be  carefully  examined  and  recorded/* 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  advertise- 
ment for  further  particulars. 

Oahoon'i  Mammoth  Seedling  Pie-plant, — 
A  splendid  specimen  root  of  this  vigorous 
variety  has  been  received  from  B.  P.  Ca- 
boon,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  ,  It  has  been 
remarkably  well  grown,  and  must  be  a  large 
variety  to  present  such  immense  buds  as 
were  pushing  from  this  dry  root  when  the 
box  was  opened.  Unless  a  transition  from 
the  Uack,  sandy  loam  of  fertile  Wisconsin, 
to  the  heavy,  brown,  aluminous  soil  mto 
which  it  has  been  transferred,  prove  preju- 
dicial to  its  health,  I  hope  to  be  able,  during 
the  summer,  to  exhibit  some  fine  leaf-stalks, 
and  contrast  them  with  similar  products  of 
the  celebrated  Victoria  variety,  planted  in 
the  same  soil  a  year  ago.  A  history  and 
description  of  this  plant  shall  be  given  in  a 
future  number. 

A  Sjfnopsis ;  or  Systematie  Catalogue  qf 
the  Medical  PlanU  of  the  VhUed  Statee.— 
I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  a  copy 
of  this  work  to  my  old  friend  A.  Glapp,  M. 
D.,  the  eminent  naturalist  of  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  It  is  a  report  presented  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  at  its  session 
of  May,  1852,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  book 
of  reference,  especially  to  those  members  of 
the  medical  profession  who  are  interested  in 
this  delightful  branch  of  science. 

TraneaeUone  ^  the  WlMdham  County  A$' 
rieultund  Society  for  )862.— I  am  indebted 
(o  W.  Clift  for  a  neat  panphlBt  with  the 
Above  title.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  do- 
inga  of  the  Windham  folks^  and  a)so  con» 
tains  a  beantifttl  addresa  upon  "The  Scon- 


omy  of  Agneuknral  EdnMlkm/'  by  W. 
CUft^  an  active  member. 

CORRBBPONDBJf  CB. 

Western  Soianoe  TIndieated. 

Tea  following  communication  fpoin  ny 
learned  friend.  Dr.  J  Locke,  Ttofnmjir  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  is 
put  upon  record,  not  because  of  any  per- 
sonal considerations,  but  rimply  in  juatiee  to 
the  cause  of  science,  even  in  so  sliglit  a  mat- 
ter. Our  eastern  friends  must  not  imagine 
that  to  themselves  alone,  though  we  aecord 
them  all  honor,  belong  the  exoluaive  patent- 
right  of  investigation  and  discovery.  My 
readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  pardod  Ae 
presentation  of  this  allusion  of  Dr.  Locke*a» 
to  a  slight  oontributiott  to  aoienee. 

Ds.  Waedxb  : — As  I  am  not  familiar  wiA 
the  microscopic  characters  of  pollen,  I  bad 
enclosed  some  specimens  of  the  late  riiowcr 
both  to  Professor  Bailey  and  to  Prafesior 
Gray ;  however,  liie  night  before  I  raoeivied 
the  answer  from  Bailey,  I  leuned,  by  Dr* 
Kellog,  that  you  had  determined  it  to  be  the 
pollen  of  pine  or  some  coniferona  tree.  Im 
the  note  whieh  I  eommunicated  to  the 
meroial,  with  a  copy  of  Bailey's  note,  I 
tion  your  determination  of  the  ssme  poinli 
or  rather  I  say  that  Mr.  Kellog  infonBedae 
that  you  had  a  work  in  which  the  figure  of 
coniferous  pollen  agreed  with  what  waa 
found  here.  In  a  late  Beaton  Jooinal  I  find 
that  our  eastern  friends  have  given  the  credit 
of  this  matter  to  Gray,  and  leave  the  im- 
pression tliat  the  circumstancea  did  not  dis- 
tinguish it  from  sulphur  1  All  this  waa  dons 
very  cunningly  by  conMnunicating  it  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  than 
copying  it  into  a  Boston  paper.  I  have  made 
a  oommanication  to  tb^  Boston  JounaU  ia 
which  I  venture  to  alaim  the  who)e  aSsir  for 
Cincinnati — giving  you  the  credit  of  the  can- 
iferoua  detezmi|i^Qn»  at  tbe  siuna  time  giv* 
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ilKg  BaOejr  And  Gray  their  true  eMit.  Bat 
as  you  had  determined  the  same  thing  be« 
fore  we  got  anything  from  them,  it  has  all 
been  dene  at  Ciacinnad. 

P.  S.  The  eypress  flowers  in  February,  in 

South  Carolina,  and  the  pinea  m  the  lati  ef 

Mtrck  and  the  first  of  April* 

Very  eordially  yonrs, 

JoBN  Loom. 


••»- 


Txom  the  Birda. 

Dingle-Dell,  May  19, 18S3. 

DcAR  Doctor,  naturs'b  vrikhd  : — ^What 
can  be  done  to  protect  us  singing  birds,  the 
ornament  of  your  woods  and  fields,  and 
delight  of  every  lover  of  rural  music  ?  Can 
not  something  be  devised  for  our  safety,  or 
are  we  still  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  cruel 
sportsman,  and  the  game  of  every  idle  boy  ? 
Laws  avB  of  litUe  effect  while  farmers  feel 
no  interest  in,  or  affection  for  us  ;  for  they 
quietly  look  on  and  see  us  shot,  If  (hey  do 
not  join  in  the  numly  sport  themselves.  If, 
through  your  useful  Review,  you  eould  oon- 
vboe  the  agriculturalist  how  much  we  birds 
woiuld  save  them  per  year,  by  destroying 
the  insectsy  whioh  injure  their  fruit  and 
gram,  as  well  as  inevease  the  pleasure  of 
their  wives  and  children,  by  our  beauty  and 
sweet  music,  you  would  do  more  to  proteet 
us  songsters,  than  all  laws  ean  do.  Who 
that  has  but  a  thimble  full  of  nmaie  in  his 
soul,  is  not  stirred  by  our  cheerful  nota>-^ 
our  morning  eongs  of  joy,  and  evening  hymns 
of  praise.  Pe<^le  run  mad  to  hear  Jenny 
Lind  sing  the  bird-song,  or  Ole  Bull  play  on 
the  violin,  and  yet  the  cat-bird  would  be 
ashamed  of  Jenny's  song,  and  Ole  Bull  is 
but  fiddle^de^lee  to  the  robin.  Let  any  one 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  walk  out  in  the 
bright  and  early  mom,  when  every  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass  is  sparkling  with  its  dewey 
diamond,  and  the  air  full  of  that  delicious 
fragrance  that  belongs  to  the  groves  and 
-meadows*  in  May  and  June,  and  listen  to 


natufe'a  monriag  choir,  and  ieel  if  hk  heart 
does  not  bound  with  delight  at  the  harmony 
around  him. 

I  have  often  seen  a  whi'e-headed  eld 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  ours,  seated  on  the 
grass,  in  a  quiet  nook,  under  some  shady 
beech,  or  noUe  elm,  listening  by  the  hour  to 
ouh*  concerts-^to  the  robin  redbreast  pour 
out  his  music  in  one  continuous  stream  of 
the  richest  melody,  as  if  running  over  with 
excess  of  joy,  and  the  eat-hird,  almost  a 
second  mocking*biid,  with  his  lively,  varied 
tunes,  the  sweet,  plaintive  blue-bird,  the 
liquid,  musical-boJE  notes  of  the  timid  wood^ 
robin,  the  happy,  joyous  oriole,  singing  on 
the  wing,  the  cheerful,  chattering  wren*  the 
lark's  soft  **  cant*seo-mee,"  as  he  rises  from 
the  meadow,  the  '' ehit-ehit-chit-dut "  of 
the  field  sparrow,  who  never  tires  of  his 
song,  the  quick,  stirring  notes  of  the  whet« 
saw,  the  clear  whistle  of  the  red-bird,  the 
tingle  tone  of  the  swamp  black*bird,  and 
my  own  social  call  of  '*b(4>  white,"  all  pre* 
sent  such  an  animated  scene  of  happiness 
and  joy,  as  no  ooBcert*going-crowds  ever 
witnessed.  If  fsshion  would  only  tuns 
natural,  we  songsters  would  be  oherished> 
and  your  fruit  preserved  more  effeactually 
than  by  all  the  jimcrack  nostrums  of  experi* 
menters. 

A  few  days  ago^  while  sitting  on  an  old 
kg,  on  the  bank  of  a  lovely  ravine,  whose 
slopes  were  lined  with  wild  flowers,  listen^ 
ing  for  the  answer  of  my  taiate,  bang  went 
a  gun,  and  down  come  a  little  blue^bird,  flat 
tering  with  a  broken  wing,  shot  in  mere 
sporty  while  singing  in  this  sweet  plaeew 
<<  Detested  spoii^  that  owes  its  pleasures  'to 
another's  psin."  Do  try  to  do  something 
for  us,  that's  a  darling  I  and  a  thousand 
little  throats  will  sweU  with  gratitude 
they  sing  their  songs  of  thanks. 

On  behalf  of  tho  ohoif  i 

Bespeotfully  yours,  BotoWsna*  . 
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Kotaa  on  tte  Kiiiiib«ni  for  April  and  May. 

April  85Ui,  1868. 

Dr.  John  A.  Wardkr,  Dear  Sir : — ^Yoar 
April  niunbor  came  to  hand  but  a  few  days 
ago.  The  busy  occupations  of  spring  calls 
for  all  the  sunny  hours  in  the  appropriate 
work  of  the  season,  yet  I  watched  for  its 
advent  with  interest,  and  devoted  the  first 
moments  of  leisure  to  its  perusal,  and  here 
are  some  hasty  notes  on  its  contents. 

Chtmkal  anndytU  qf  boUs-^Ib  just  such 
an  article  as  farmers  should  read,  and  re- 
flect upon.  Mr.  Christy  explains  clearly 
why  researches  of  this  kind  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  in  many  cases.  State  geological 
siff veys  will  aid  much  in  this  particular,  but 
that  man  is  short  sighted  indeed,  who  fails 
to  get  all  the  knowledge  he  can  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  he  works,  unless  it  be  alreauy  all 
that  he  wishes.  Who  would  refuse  moon- 
light because  they  could  not  attain  to  noon- 
day sunshine  ?  Chem  stry  and  geology  are 
the  farmer's  sciences,  and  a  liberally  educa- 
ted agriculturist  should  be  proficient  in  both. 

The  article  by  the  authoress  of  "  Rural 
hours,''  is  well  worth  reading.  The  "  van- 
dals "  have  not  yet  all  passed  away.  The 
pioneers  who  '*  cleared  "  our  rich  land,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  denounced  too  severely. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  their  peculiar 
necessities  and  surroundings ;  the  noble  pop- 
lar or  oak  might  shield  a  sculking  savage 
foe.  They  had  "  a  call "  to  fell  the  forest, 
and  it  withered  before  their  az  ;  this  hardy 
race  has  nearly  passed  away,  and  busy  cides 
occupy  the  sites  of  their  rude  huts.  The 
man  who  now,  in  a  sparely  wooded  country, 
wantonly  destroys  a  fine  tree,  deserves  all 
the  hard  namea  that  can  be  heaped  upon 
him,  besides  *'  the  full  benefit  of  an  Augost 
sun  upon  his  shadeless  dwelUng." 

Umied  Sk^Bi  A^rkuiimrd  Soeieiif,  will  no 
doubt  be  very  usefiil  in  dtssemmating  infor- 
matioQ^  and  advancing  the  interests  of  agii- 


culture  and  horticulture.  *'  Mueb  depends," 
says  Mr.  Wilder,  "  in  the  efforts  and  appro* 
bation  of  those  who  guide  the  public  jour- 
nals." We,  "  the  million,"  want  informs- 
tion ;  should  like  to  see  the  constitution, 
terms  of  membership,  and  particularly  their 
issue  in  lieu  of  patent  office  report,  which  is 
now  a  very  valuable  document.* 

Ths  Apple  Orchard, — ^Friend  Byram'a 
answer  to  a  Virginia  correspondent  is  in- 
teresting. Deep  planting,  and  defipicney  of 
!  lime  in  the  soil  causes  the  death  of  man j 
apple  trees  ,*  if  in  addition,  weeds  and  graaa 
are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  around  the 
young  tree,  how  can  we  expect  it  to  live* 
much  less  flourish?  Lime  your  orchard 
liberally  if  on  freestone  soil. 

Law  trees. — Good  1  I  also  like  this  talk  ; 
let  any  one  who  doubts  try  a  few  treea,  let- 
ting them  branch  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  after  trial  if  he  still  prefers  higk 
trees,  let  us  hear  from  him. 

Balance  line,  cherrieSt  Cleveland  v.  Bos* 
ton — ^must  be  a  fine  pla<^  for  cherries  thai  ; 
can  it  be  possible  that  Cleveland  has  pro- 
duced so  many  fine  cherries  as  to  supercede 
aU  the  best  known  kind  I  if  so  they  should 
be  more  generally  known.  Will  not  your 
correspondent  give  the  address  of  some  re- 
liable nurseryman  who  can  supply  them  ? 

Egeria^  a  remedy  found  at  last — and  tlurt 
remedy,  "coffee  grounds;"  well,  let's  trj 
iL 

Plante  euiiable/or  edging  lordere. — A  good 
article.  Very.  The  savin  strikes  me  as 
just  the  thing ;  and  the  yucca  for  carriage 
roads. 

TraUing  arhkue,  must  be  a  beautiful  litlk 
plant  to  call  forth  such  a  really  beantifttl 
description  as  you  gave  us  from  "  compara- 
tive psychology ;"  the  first  paragraph,  par* 
ticttlarly,  is  reiUy  beautiful.  I  should  prise 
the  plant  that  would  recsl  it  to  memoiy. 

Pfrimidal  trmmmp. — Thank  you  for  a  de- 
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Bcriptioa  and  cut  of  this  manner  of  training 
the  vine.  It  seems  simple  and  easj,  with- 
out being  Yerj  costly,  and  most  certainly 
secure  the  vines  very  effectually  from  being 
injured  by  the  wind,  which  is  more  injurious 
to  this  crop  than  most  persons  imagine. 

Turbid  wim. — A  valuable  piece  of  infor* 
mation,  from  Mr.  Longworth ;  if  a  great 
secret  falls  into  his  hands,  it  belongs  to  m 
directly,  for  which  I  know  him. 

Beh/uis*  ftine  and  theory. — ^Fourdnier's 
article  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  a  place 
only  because  it  calls  forth  Mr.  Rehfuss'  re- 
joinder, in  which  he  shows  that  his  experi- 
ments are  not  vague  and  aimless,  but  the 
result  of  much  research  and  thought.  His 
theory  is  doubtless  correct ;  the  change  of 
mulic  and  other  acids  into  tartanic  acid,  as 
the  grape  ripens,  shows  the  importance  of 
having  none  but  thoroughly  ripe  grapes  in 
making  wine ;  and  the  precipetation  of  tar- 
tarate  of  potassa,  as  alcohol,  is  developed  in 
the  process  of  fermentation,  shows  the  im- 
portance of  that  alkali,  and  also  the  reason 
of  good  wine  improving  by  age,  while  an 
inferior  article  is  ruined,  the  same  keeping. 

One  hundted  apple  trees,  reported  by  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticul- 
tural Society,  is  valuable,  because  it  evi- 
dently has  been  fully  discussed.  If  all  simi- 
lar societies  in  different  parts  of  our  country 
would  make  out  such  lists  of  this,  and  of 
other  fruit,  an  amount  of  information  would 
be  obtained  which  would  be  invaluable  to 
one  about  to  set  out  fruit  trees,  saving  them 
much  disappointment  and  vexation.  I  pre- 
fer the  Prior^e  Red  to  the  Baule'e  Sweet, 
but  it  is  such  a  miserable  grower,  and  within 
a  few  years  the  trees  have  looked  so  very 
sickly  that  in  this  particular  I  fully  approve 
of  the  list  for  a  locality  some  miles  further 

south. 

Vegetable  Phyeiologjf. -—The  three  articles 
on  this  subject  m  this  number  are  worth  a 


yeaKs  subscription  to  the  Review.  Read 
attentively  together  one  may  understand  the 
present  state  of  this  science,  if  not  the  true 
theory  of  circulation  and  nutrition  of  plants* 
Confiicdog  opinions  in  these  papers  warn  us 
that  enough  is  not  yet  known  to  build  fAeo- 
riee.  The  collecting  and  collating  of  facte 
must  be  the  work  of  vegetable  physiologists 
for  some  1»me  to  come. 

StratDberry  theory. — Duster  is  certainly 
correct  in  drawing  a  different  conclusion 
from  Mr.  Meehan,  that  "  the  distinction  of 
the  pistilate  and  staminate  is  worthless.'* 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  M.  may  be  correct  in  his 
statement;  the  accelerated  or  retarded 
growth  may  produce  an  imperfect  condition 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  sexual  organs ; 
indeed  facts  exist  which  tend  to  prove  it, 
yet  as  like  causes  will  always  produce  like 
effects,  Mr.  M.  is  not  justified  in  overlooking 
the  known  fact,  that  in  our  climate  and  soil 
certain  kinds  are  invariably  deficient  in  the 
male,  and  others  in  the  female  organs,  not- 
withstanding, the  same  plant  may  produce  a 
perfect  flower  under  different  circumstances. 
But  stay,'  I  am  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  I  do  not  wish  to  arouse  old  "  Nic," 
who  can  not  conceal  himself,  or  throw 
''dust"  in  our  eyes.  The  theory  he  so 
long  advocated  is  now  generally  received 
without  admitting  the  strawberry  to  be  a 
truly  diaceous  plant,  which  I  have  never 
understooi  him  to  claim  for  it. 

CUygardene. — For  a  small  lot,  such  as 
described,  I  with  you  prefer  a  brick  pave« 
ment  to  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of 
patience,  which  careless  children,  domestics, 
or  animals  would  cause  in  so  contracted  a 
garden  spot.  But  like  you  I  would  appro- 
priate a  comer  for  the  children's  garden ; 
they  will  learn  there  more  than  is  taught  in 
books ;  they  will  "  love  not  man  the  less, 
but  nature  more,"  and  this  fondness  for 
nature  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  after 
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life.  A  truth  established  by  experiment,  be 
it  but  the  germinating  of  a  bean,  Ls  a  source 
of  the  purest  pleasure  to  them.  Every  child, 
in  city  or  country,  should  be  allowed  to 
gratify  that  inherent  love  for  the  honored 
profession  of  our  common  ancestor. 

Polatos,  seed  and  tecdiings. — Mr.  (Goodrich 
will,  without  doubt,  be  the  means  of  restor- 
mg  that  valuable  tuber  to  its  healthy  condi- 
tion ;  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
this  object.  His  directions  for  raising  and 
selecting  seedlings,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
induce  many  to  make  experiments,  with 
different  varieties ;  yet.  for  a  fully  renovated, 
vigorous  stock,  we  shall  look  with  interest  to 
Mr.  Goodrich's  own  efforts. 

Cut-worms. — Salt,  it  is  said,  will  kill  them 
if  sowed  at  the  rate  of  four  or  ^we  bushels 
to  the  acre  when  the  ground  is  broken  up 
in  the  fall  or  winter  ;  for  many  crops  it  will 
act  as  a  manure  ;  it  is  worth  trial. 

Cultivation  of  orchards. — ^Writers  on  this 
subject  should  always  be  particular  to  state 
whether  they  mean  the  culture  of  the 
orchard,  as  such,  or  the  practice  of  raising 
crops,  on  land  appropriated  to  trees — two 
very  different  practices.  I  have  seen  corn 
grown  year  after  year  in  young  orchards, 
and  in  (he  fall  hogs  were  turned  in,  to  eat 
the  corn  on  the  ground  ;  the  trees  thus  have 
the  benefit  of  thor:ugh  culture,  a  partial 
shading  of  the  ground,  and  but  little  draft 
on  their  supply  of  nutriment,  if  the  ground 
is  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  hogs 
are  withdrawn.  I  should  think  thia  practice 
ibuch  better  than  setting  in  grass  ;  the  trees 
ikiust  be  at  least  as  large  as  a  ntan's  wrist, 
or  the  hogs  will  injure  them.  Trees  that 
have  stood  long  in  grass  have  their  roots 
very  mnch  mutilated  when  the  ground  is 
plowed,  being  much  nearer  the  surface  tlian 
those  in  ground  under  constant  cultivation  ; 
the  shock  to  the  tree  must  be  very  great. 

American  Wines  in  France. — The  polite- 
ness natural  to  a  Frenchman  prevents  their 


report  from  gtating  Uiat  they  did  n^i  relish 
them  ;  yet  I  should  say,  from  the  report,  it 
caused  some  wry  feces  in  the  taating  com- 
mittee.  Why  is  it  that  American  vinea  are 
not  productive  in  Franoe?  Can  it  be  oa 
account  of  (heir  severe  pruning  ?  May  not 
the  same  practice  be  affecting  its  fniitfvlnesd 
al  home,  in  elosely  planted  rinejardaf 
OoBTersing  a  lew  days  ago  with  a  very  in- 
telligent gentleman  who  has  a  vinejard  of 
several  acres,  he  informed  me  that  much 
the  best  grapes  he  had  last  year  were  from 
vines  that  had  been  through  neglect  allowed 
to  escape  above  the  limits  of  the  trellis, 
and  ramble  over  the  tops  of  some  quince 
teees.  Struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
fruit  he  intends  to  experiment  this  year,  by 
letting  an  acre  of  his  vineyard  **  run  wild,'' 
without  pruning  of  any  kind ;  this  is  pro* 
bably  going  into  error  on  the  other  extreme, 
but  we  have  much  to  learn  aa  to  its  prop^ 
culture  and  management 

FrMek  mode  (^  planting  cutHngs^  is  a  rerj 
sure  way  of  gi  tting  them  to  strike,  partieii- 
larly  if  the  weather  should *proV4i  dry  and 
windy  ;  for  cuttings  of  any  kind,  to  be 
struck  in  the  open  air,  this  mode  will  prove 
valuable,  though  not  novel,  but  when  under 
a  shade  or  frame  it  presents  no  advantages. 

P. 


-«i 


Farmen'  Ltbrarr* 

Ma.  SniToa : — In  a  CiMrmer  number  of  the 
Far. iter,  I  made  some  remarks  on  the  bene- 
fits of  agricultural  lectures  in  lyceums.  This 
was  done  under  the  impre^ion  thats:  ch  in- 
stitutions were  in  operation  in  aU,  or  n«ar)y 
every  town  and  hamlet,  wherever  these  re- 
marks might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  read. 
I  suppose  such  institutions,  are,  through  the 
winter  months,  in  existence  almost  every- 
where. But  a  new  question  comes  up  with 
regard  to  them.  A  re  they  established  cm  the 
principle  of  firmness,  and  conducted  with  the 
the  systematic  order  that  such  associations 
should  be  ?  I  refer  now  to  lyceums  in  sgri- 
cultural  communiiies,  where  the  intellectttal 
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wa»to  are  for  agriciallural  information,  and 
prosperity  arises  more  from  agricaUaral  suc- 
cess, than  from  aay  other  natural  cause. 

Now,  I  bare  a  beau  ideal  of  wbat  sucb  a 
lyoeum  should  be.  Id  the  first  place,  it 
akottld  be  an  agrkuUural  lyemm,  embracing 
in  its  phalanx  those  who  design  to  cultivate 
the  earth  as  a  profession,  and  who  hare 
enough  respect  for  that  profession,  to  give 
their  influence  and  hearty  good-will  to  ele- 
Tate  it  to  the  position  where  nature  and  na- 
ture's Ood  designed  it  should  rank.  I  am 
Tery  well  aware  this  picture,  which  should 
everywhere  be  visible,  is  a  bold  one,  and 
implies  many  things.  In  the  first  place,  I 
suppose  it  clearly  shows,  that  to  be  a  farmer 
does  not  imply  "  a  mere  clop-hopper/'  an 
animated  mass  of  clay  whose  noblest  attri- 
bute is  physical  energy,  excited  by  the  idea 
of  adding  field  to  field,  and  increasing  the 
swelling  numbers  of  herds  and  flocks. 

No,  the  position  I  take  elevates  him  above 
all  this,  and  defines  him  as  an  intellectual  be- 
ing, soDt  into  the  world  to  pluck  out  the 
tboms  and  thistles  that  man's  perverseness 
sowed,  and  plant  roses  and  myrtles  in  their 
place.  It  is  for  him  to  make  the  desert 
smile  in  verdure,  and  waste  places  to  yield 
bountiful  harvests.  He  is,  through  all  com- 
ing time,  to  give  bread  to  the  millions  of 
eai*th,  and  when  he  draws  its  rich  treasure 
from  her  teeming  bosom,  he  must  do  it  in  so 
kind  and  restoring  a  manner  as  not  to  ex- 
haust her  resources.  Mind  must  guide  in 
these  operations,  and  to  do  it  successfully, 
mind  must  be  enlightened  by  science  as  well 
as  aided  by  experience,  or  too  often  its  no- 
blest efforts  wiU  prove  abortive. 
Now,  how  is  this  farmers'  lyceum  to  aid  him 
in  this  intellectual  culture  which  is  so  very 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ? 
We  have  spoken  of  lectures  as  one  means,  a 
very  important  one  too.  on  many  accounts. 
But  these  are  incidental,  periodical,  coming, 
it  may  be,  once  a  month,  though  I  should 
hope  oftener.  At  any  rate,  there  must  be  a 
gap  between  them,  and  these  gaps  in  the 
progress  of  mind,  like  the  rent  in  a  garmeht, 
unless  fitted  up  and  closed,  will  be  very  apt 
to  become  larger,  until  iha  ithole  is  rent.  I 
say,  then,  to  fill  up  this  empty  chssm  as  it 
win  too  often  prove,  that  in  connection  with, 
and  as  a  part  of  these  lyceums,  the  libraty 
should  form  an  important  feature. 

Agricultural  libraries  among  farmers  are 


not  an  unknown  featnie  of  the  age ;  all^ 
however,  do  not  seem  disposed  to  possess 
them.  But  fi;et  up  such  libraries  in  connec- 
tion with  thelyceum,  and  for  aught  we  know, 
all  would  read*  At  least,  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  many  will.  Now  how  trifling 
would  be  the  expense  for  the  members  of  an 
agricultural  lyceum  to  take  a//  the  first-olass 
agricultural  publications.  And  with  an  equal 
sum  thereto  added,  what  rich  collections 
would  be  made  each  year  in  scientific  works 
on  matters  relating  to  the  farmer's  well  be-* 
ing.  By  these,  younff  farmers  would  be 
taught  the  principles  and  progress  of  science, 
and  by  the  fwmer  he  could  learn  the  result 
of  these  principles  when  reduced  to  practice, 
their  failures  and  successes. 

O  1  what  a  beautiful  ornament  such  an 
institution,  endowed  with  a  well  selected  li- 
brary,  adapted  to  its  progress,  would  be  to 
any  town  in  our  good  old  State.  Yet  how 
many  such  can  our  State  boast  ?  Have  we 
one  ?  Where  is  the  goodly  land  where  it 
may  be  found  ?  We  would  gladly  go  there 
in  the  expectation  of  seeinfir  unusual  thrift, 
countenances  beaming  with  happiness  and 
contentment,  bought  by  the  rich  gift  of  in- 
telligence, operating  like  a  main-spring  to 
regulate  all  movements. 

How  many  farmers  have  we  in  Massachu- 
setts who  will  pledge  themselves  to  become 
even  sitting  and  hearing  members  of  such 
an  association  ?  If  there  is  a  town  where 
ten,  nay  five,  can  be  found  who  will  meet 
once  a  week  to  hear  and  talk  about  farming—* 
reidved  that  noble  efiects  shall  grow  out  of 
it,  the  agricultural  destiny  of  that  town  can 
be  saved.  A  lyceum,  like  the  one  I  would 
have  in  every  town  and  village  of  any  note 
in  the  United  States,  would  soon  be  establish* 
ed.  the  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  would 
brighten  under  its  influence — a  purer  stream 
of  thought  breaking  out^  and  fed  from  foun- 
tains of  truth,  would  purify  all  parts  ;  the 
^  earth  would  smile  under  more  varied  and 
ri:,her  harvests.  Here  it  would  be  found 
that  competence  and  wealth  could  be  drawn 
from  the  earth,  not  by  "  servile  labor,"  but 
by  well-directed,  careful  industry,  such  as 
men  in  ever^  sphere  must  practice  in  order 
to  succeed — in  short,  happiness  as  pure,  in- 
telligence as  high,  refinement  as  chaste,  's 
earth  can  afford,  would  here  be  found.  Taste 
would  aid  economy  in  rearing  building,  plant- 
ing trees,  dividing  of  fieldiH-indeed,  in  ev- 
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erything  to  make  earth  beautiful,  home  de- 
lightful, and  all  things  pleaaant  to  enjoy. 

And  would  not  these  attractions  tend  to 
check  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  is  now 
bringing  so  many  young  men  into  scenes  and 
occupations  which  are  drudgery  in  compari- 
son with  the  ^Armer's  life  ?  Farmers  in  the 
present  day.  if  you  would  haye  your  sons 
respect  the  profession  which  you  have*  fol- 
lowed so  calmly  through  life,  if  you  would 
have  them  stay  '*  on  the  dd  komestead,**  dear 
to  you  from  a  thousand  associations,  and 


which  you  may  wish  to  retain  in  your  funi- 
ly.-^f  you  would  save  them  from  ties  and 
folly — to  which  new  scenes  frequently  al- 
lure— {each  them  that  mmd  can  find  as  great 
a  sphere  for  operation  in  the  farming  field 
as  m  the  pent-up  shops  and  couniing-roomi, 
and  that  independence  is  easier  won  in  iIm 
pure  air  of  the  country  than  in  the  dingj, 
contaminated  atmosphere  of  town,  and  en* 
coura^  the  fanners*  lyceum  as  a  meant  of 
elevatmg  them  to  the  positions  they  «>  em* 
eatly  desire. —  W.  B.,  Ntw  England  Fhmn. 
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clear  ••** 

do..**  •• 

rain 

clear  *  •  •  • 

do.    *  •  •  ♦ 

do.  *  •  *  • 
var.  rain . 

rain 

vnriabie  . 
clear  *  •  *  * 

do 

variable. . 
rain,clear 
clear  •  *  •  • 
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Mean  temperature  of  the  montb,    56.41 

do.  do.  April,  1852.  53.30 

do.  do.  do.    1851,  54.34 

do.  do.  do.    1850,  51.57 

da  do.  do.    1849,  54.10 

do.  do.  do.    1848,  56.32 

do.  do.  do.    1847,  57.73 

do.  do.  do     1846,  60.65 

do.  do.  do.    1845,  61.71 

d«  do.  do.    1844,  65.00 

da  da  ofall  the  above,*- •• 57.11 
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Liffht  SW..;  brisk  N.,  ligbt  W. 

Light  N.;  calm. 

Light  £.;  calm. 

light  N.;  and  NW. 

Light  SW.  ami  W.;  briak  W.;  light  W. 


Brisk  W.;  high  W. 

Calm;  light  SW.  an 

Light  SW.;  high  SW.:  brisk  & 

Light  NW.;  bnsk  N  W ,  and  W. 


andW.briskWjcaln. 


Light  N  and  NW.;  light  N.;  ealm. 

Calm;  light  S.;  calm. 

Brisk  S.,  high  S.;  briak  SW.;  calm. 

Light  SW  ;l>ri8k  S  W.;  squally  at  night 

Bi^k  W^  high  W.;  briakN  W;  calm  m 

Brisk  Nfi. 

Brisk  NG. 

Brisk  NW,    Calm  at  night 

Calm;  light  W.    Calm  at  ere. 

Brisk  SE.;  li^t  S.;  briak  SW.:  tqadly 

N  W.;  hail,  thunder,  variable. 
Light  N.;  calfai. 

Light  SB ;  light  SW ;  hi|rii  at  nighL 
Bnsk  S  W.;  h^  S  W,  bruk  W;  ligbLNW. 
Light  E  and  SE.  heavy  thun.  sq.  atoifiii 
Calm.;  light  S.;  high  N  W.;  calm. 
Light  N.:  calm  at  night 
Cfurn;  call 


im. 


Calm;  light  S W. 

Light  SW. 

Calm;  light  SW.;  light  N. 
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30  Light  N.'rnd  NE". 
Clear  days  in  the  month. 
Variable— sun  visible,  •• 
Cloudy — sun  not  visible,  • 


n 

14 


Lowest  temperature,  SfijOQ 

Highest  temperature, ...*•  8S.09 

Range,    49.00 

Quite  a  pleasant  April  in  regard  to  trnnperttaiv;  nta 
nearly  double  the  usual  average.  Inoicatioas  an 
strongly  in  fevor  of  a  productive  season,  the  finiis  be- 
ing now  oonaidersd  sate  from  fioet 

Ureen  peas  and  e'  erriea  appeared  In  oar  mariut  it 
early  as  the  4th  of  Mav,  1844 ;  the  naaal  thne  d  tkir 
appearance  here  (to  which  may  be  added  strawberriM} 
ia  aboat  the  middle  of  May.  JOHN  L&A 
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These  Sne  plants,  tbe  most  Tslaable  of  all 
for  boose  walls,  get  but  little  of  tbe  attention 
tbej  merit.  Tbe  first  is  a  naUre  of  oil  ear 
woods.  ThoM  of  your  readers  wbo  ban 
ridden  in  (be  country  in  tbe  deligbtfol  days 
of  autumn,  wben  the  first  light  frosts  have 
just  giYcn  the  forest  foliage  tbe  gentlest  bint 
of  tiie  approach  of  winter,  can  not  bare 
failed  to  observe  the  trigbt  crimson  pillars 
that  stand  out  in  almost  burning  beauty  in 
rich  OMitrast  with  tbe  green  of  tiie  forest 
le&rei.  This  is  tbe  Virginia  Creeper,  tome- 
dmes  called  the  American  Ivy.  Itgenerally 
chooses  tbe  decayed  tree,  whose  branches 
hare  fallen  off;  and  tbe  naked  and  topleaa 
shaft  beeomea  a  aapport  for  the  moat  gor- 
geous of  all  of  aittnmn's  forest  raiment.  It 
likes  a  ricit  soil,  and  something  rough  for  its 
tendril  shoots  to  find  a  lodgment  in.  The 
smooth  surface  that  board-work  affords  does 
not  fnmish  a  hold  for  the  Tine.  The  brick 
walls  of  a  house  are  sufficiently  rough  to 
encourage  the  climbing  propensities  of  tbe 
growing  plant :  yet  even  on  them  it  is  welt 
to  ocearionally  nail  np  tbe  leading  shoots 
with  small  strips  of  buckskin,  using  large 
carpet  tacks  for  the  purpoae.  This  will  be 
a  safeguard  against  rery  aerere  wiids  tbat 
some  limes  loosen  the  Creeper.  On  wooden 
29 
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houses  it  is  necessary  to  fasten  it  up  in  the 
manner  that  a  climbing  rose  or  grape  vine 
would  be  secured. 

The  Englisb  Ivy  (the  Irish  Ivy  is  a  spe- 
cies rery  much  resembling  the  English)  has 
been  immortalised  in  old  romance.  Yon 
can  hardly  read  of  an  nntiqnaled  castle,  or 
of  a  good  comfortable  old  Englisb  home.  • 
without  having  associated  with  it  in  yonr 
mind  the  Iry.  It  is  an  universal  appendsgs 
to  the  architecture  of  tbe  island-^giving 
life  to  the  deadly  coldness  of  its  somber 
churches,  and  a  garb  of  perpetual  verdure 
to  tbe  cottages  of  tbe  poorer  classes,  hi 
Engladd  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  ftmtM, 
and  is  its  own  protector.  It  boldly  asasrls 
its  right  to  a  foothold  in  tbe  crevices  wher- 
ever a  stone  or  brick  wall  can  be  found.  In 
this  latitude  it  can  he  planted  inth  safety ; 
though  the  north  side  of  a  building  is  most 
favorable.  Three  young  plants  of  my  own 
were  slightly  injured  by  the  unusnaUy  severe 
cold  of  last  winter.  This  winter  ibay  seem 
quite  untouched  by  frost — even  the-  Arifty 
young  shoots  of  last  season  passing  tbe  win- 
I  ter  unharmed.  This  plant  vill  grow  from 
outtings.  In  a  dry  soil,  with  a  small  portion 
of  gravel,  a  very  few  years  will  suffice  to 
eorer  the  grsater  part  of  the  aide  of  a  house. 
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The  Eaglish  Ivy  and  the  Virginia  Creeper 
should  be  grown  side  by  side  if  poisible. 
The  first,  being  an  evergfeen,  eolirens  the 
winter  as  well  as  the  summer,  T^e  other 
18  not  an  ereigreen ;  but  has  a  brighter  hue 
in  the  warm  months — relatively  as  the 
French  Green  to  Verdigria.  When  well- 
rooted  they  are  about  e<[ually  rapid  grow- 
ers. Those  of  your  readers  who  have  seen 
them  growing  in  their  perCection  on  the  walls 
of  several  of  the  New  Haven  churches,  or 
on  a  few  of  the  churches  of  New  York,  can 
have  a  full  appreciation  of  their  great  beauty. 
A  word  of  caution  to  the  novice  will  be 
in  place  here.  If  you  go  into  the  woods  in 
search  of  the  Yirgmia  Creeper  to  transplant, 
the  Fall  will  be  safer  than  Spring,  if  you  are 
easily  poisoned.  At  the  former  season  you 
may  find  the  leaves  on,  and  will  be  able  t» 
distinguish  the  difference  between  this  plant 
.  and  the  Mercury  or  Poison  Ivy,  which  it 
much  resembles.  The  Virginia  Creeper  has 
fiv€  leaflets  in  a  leaf;  the  Poison  Ivy  but 
•  three.  Wm.  H.  Scott. 

Adriak,  Mareh  10, 18$9. 

Fmrntn*  Com.  i  Hot.  Oat, 


The  Wax,  or  Tallow  Plants. 

I  WISH  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
tical fanmsr  to  the  importance  of  cultivating 
wMcortaifiowplaata.  Sevend  specie^  grow- 
mg  wild  through  a  vast  extent  of  our  country 
from  lliune  to  Louisiana,  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  may  be  increased  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent. 

We  kam  Ettle  or  nothing  of  ito  culture  or 
Hse  from  American  writers,  besides  placing 
it  m  the  list  of  botanical  plants.  They  are 
noticed  by  fopeiffn  naturalists,  and  one  spe- 
cies which  was  brought  fnxai  America  into 
Britain  in  1730,  as  a  curious  exotic,  called 
the  Tallow  or  Candle  Beiry  Myrtle.  It  has 
\eea  known  bv  the  early  inhabitants  and  oc- 
casionally oellected  for  medical  purposes, 
tbut  never  to  be  used  for  candles  to  take  the 
the  pkaoe  of  spermaeeti  or  tallow.  I  iroukl 
..uife  upon  you  the  selection  9f  tb^se  plaiMa 
for  a|;ncultural  experiment 


I  do  not  doubt  you  will  find  it  a  source  of 
profit,  and  will  grow,  like  cotton,  into  great 
commercial  importance,  which  at  one  time 
was  regarded  almost  or  quite  as  insignificant 
as  vegetaUe  wax  is  now. 

The  Myrioa  is  a  genus  of  plants  contain- 
ing ten  <x  eleven  ^cies.  Perhaps  the  nsost 
important  are  now  growing  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Mytica  Ceri/era  of  Linnseus,  called 
the  wax  myrtie  or  bayberry,  is  from  three 
to  eight  feet  high,  branched  towards  the 
summit,  leaves  stifle  and  lanceolate,  serrated 
at  the  points,  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
from  one-half  to  an  inch  wide,  resembfinc 
myrtle  leaves,  and  like  tbem  when  rubbed 
in  the  hand,  emit  a  delightful  and  refreshing 
fragrance. 

The  first  aggre^ted,  spherical,  about  the 
size  of  a  pepper-corn,  incrusted  with  a  dry 
white  wax ;  the  flowers  put  out  in  May,  and 
are  of  a  whitish  color;  bears  fmit  in  August 
and  September.  The  branches  of  the  old 
plant  shed  their  leaves  in  autunm ,  bat  the 
young  plants  are  raised  from  the  seed; 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  they 
appear  as  an  evergreen.  It  yields  a  laige 
supply  of  waxy  matter,  of  the  aame  princi- 
ples as  that  of  beeswax.  It  is  said  a  siii{^ 
bush  produces  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds  of  berries,  yielding  as  much  as 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  wax.  The  cruder 
wax  IS  of  a  l^t  green,  thoagh  no4  always 
of  uniform  shiule,  probably  depending  apon 
the  age  of  .the  bush.  It  may,  however,  if 
desiraole,  be  bleached  white.  The  wax  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  berries  in  water  un- 
til the  wax  floats ;  this  is  skimn^d  ofiT,  pal 
in  another  vessel,  i«-melted,  and  the  gum- 
ming continued  as  long  as  any  wax  rises, 
and  then  run  into  cakes.  The  wax  when 
fresh  affords  a  balsamic  odor.  The  candles 
bum  a  lon^  time,  steady  and  equal,  witlioat 
guttering  like  tallow.  They  require  no  swsf- 
fing ;  emit  no  smoke,  and  have  no  offensive 
smell  like  tallow ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when 
suddenly  extinguished,  they  afford  an  ato- 
matie  fragrance.  They  oontain  nearly  twvtve 
atoms  of  cde&ant  gas,  and  one  of  earboBk 
acii^  which  renders  thia  ao  valuable  as  a 
combustible  affordinff  light. 

Myrkfi  CarotiMnttt  was  introduced  into 
Britain  in  die  sevealeenth  century,  from  this 
sdantrjr.  It  is  propagated  br  seeds,  or  tak* 
ii^  shoots  at  the  hU^  of  the  Dnah  and  tnns* 
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planting  them.  They  are  raised  in  lig^t 
Bandy  toils.  They  prodnce  about  seTen 
pounds  of  berries  to  a  bosh;  from  four 
potmds  they  produee  one  of  wax  of  a  firmer 
consbteooe  than  beeswax. 

The  Stilling  SM/era,  the  insect  plant 
from  Ohina,  has  been  acclimated  in  South 
OaroHna  and  srows  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Charleston.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plants  and 
delights  in  the  yictnity  of  a  saline  atmos- 
phere. It  yields  a  yellow  flower  and  pos* 
sesses  great  economical  adaptations  to  our 
country.  A  stearine  candle  factory  princi- 
pally of  this  plant,  but  all  of  yegetable  ori- 
gin, is  now  in  operation  in  London ;  for  the 
last  year,  nine  hundred  hands  are  employed ; 
one  hundred  tons  produced  weekly ;  total 
product,  400,000  pounds,  worth  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  Chinese  made 
their  candles  of  this  plants  many  centuries 
ago,  though  lately  introduced  into  English 
manufactories.  The  crude  wax  sells  in 
England  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound.  It  melts  at  164^  Fahren- 
heit ;  is  white  and  made  green  by  rerdigris, 
and  colored  in  the  same  way  as  beeswax. 
The  bayberry  melts  at  169^,  though  when 
bleached  at  HS"^;  while  tallow  melU  at 
929 ;  possessing  obrious  advantage  over  an- 
imal tallow  for  southern  climates,  and  dura- 
Inlity.  Several  trees  grow  in  China;  the 
chief  of  these  are  crctom  $Mferum  and  the 
Tme»9ib^mra;  it  is  about  the  bight  of  a 
eberry  tree ;  its  fruit  is  inclosed  in  a  kind  of 
pod,  or  cover  like  a  chestnut,  and  consists  of 
thr6e  white  round  grains  of  the  siae  and 
form  of  a  small  Hut,  each  having  its  pecu- 
liar capsnk,  and  within  like  a  stone ;  this 
stone  IS  encompassed  with  a  white  bulb, 
which  has  the  consistence,  color,  smell,  and 
other  properties  of  animal  tallow.  The  Chi- 
nese make  candles  of  this  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  writer  observes^  had  they  the 
art  of  purifying  it,  it  would  be  equal  to  the 
best  tattew  candles.  They  are  made  in  a 
mde  way,  the  wicks  being  made  with  a  lit* 
de  rod  o€  dry  light  wood,  covered  with  the 
igUtk  of  a  rush.  There  are  other  speeies 
dial  yield  waxy  matter  frmn  their  bnmches 
and  stems,  and  eater  into  the  ecnposition  of 
aonp  in  Ohina  and  Sorope. 

ido  not  daim  to  have  made  any  newdi»* 
cowries  in  botany,  or  new  prqierties  in  this 
class  of  plants,  bntif  I  can  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing and  aedimaling  them  iqAoonr  coun- 


try, of  every  variety  of  climate,  and  culti- 
vating those  that  are  indigenou?,  establidi 
manufactories  for  home  consumption,  or  a 
new  article  for  commerce,  I  shall  render 
some  service  in  aiding  in  the  develc^ment  of 
a  new  source  of  prosperity. 


Arrow  Root. 

Laxelamd,  (Florida,)  Jan.  6, 1853. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  wiUi  your  re- 
quest, I  now  proceed  to  give  you  my  mode 
of  planting  the  Arrow  Root,  and  preparing 
it  for  plantation  use.  Select  a  piece  of  land 
of  a  loose  texture,  such  as  would  be  suita- 
ble for  the  sweet  potato,  and  throw  up  beds 
with  a  turn  plow,  three  feet  apart,  then  open 
with  scooter  or  bull-tongue  and  drop  the 
seeds  two  feet  distance  and  cover  about  two 
inches  deep.  The  middle  of  March  is  the 
proper  time  for  planting,  and  no  care  or  at- 
tention is  subsequently  required,  but  to  keep 
the  plant  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  After 
the  first  frost,  dig ;  and  when  you  have  se- 
lected the  seed,  bury  them  in  some  dry  warm 
spot,  at  least  a  foot  deep,  where  you  can 
suffer  them  to  remain  until  the  time  for 
planting  arrives.  The  preparation  of  the 
root  for  food  is  tedious,  owing  to  the  outer 
coat  being  very  tough ;  and  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  after  digging  as  practicable. 
Orate  the  roots  in  a  vessel  of  water,  pass 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  through  a  sieve, 
and  separate  the  fibrous  and  impure  parts 
from  the  Starch  or  Flour,  which  settles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel — ^if  the  water  is 
discolored,  you  must  pour  it  off,  and  pour 
in  clean  water,  always  allowing  it  to  settle, 
and  leave  the  contents  held  in  suspension  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  the  water 
is  perfectly  clear  and  pure,  the  sediment  is 
in  a  proper  state  to  be  dried. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

Edward  Houston. 

Eon.  W,  S.  Wynn,  Calhoun  co.,  Flo. 


mt- 


Thm  Ci7«tal  Palaoo. 

Ths  progress  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  at 
Sydenham,  continues  rapidly  and  satisfacto> 
rily  towards  completion;  and  although,  for 
various  reasons,  it  will  not  be  Uirown  open 
for  ^yUac  admission  this  summer,  vet  it  wiH 
be  visitable  by  those  who  obtnn  ticketB  un*- 
der  renla^oas  hcvsafter  to  be  determined. 
The  fwowing  extraatc  liom  the  last  report 
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of  the  Directors,  and  from  Mr.  Laing,  the 
Chiurman*9  speech,  are  full  of  interest : 

*'After  the  purchase  of  the  bailding,  the 
first  step  taken  was  to  secure  an  appropriate 
site*  For  this  purpose  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  purchase  a  much  larger  extent  of 
land  than  was  actually  required  for  the 
park,  in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  adjoin- 
ing landowners,  and  to  effect  diversions  of 
public  roads. 

"  The  principal  purchase  was  that  of  Mr. 
Schuster's  park,  consisting  of  171  acres, 
which  that  gentleman  most  liberally  allowed 
the  Company  to  take  at  its  then  existing 
market  price,  as  determined  by  a  valuation. 
The  price  was  referred  to  Mr.  Daniel  Smith 
and  Mr.  Norton  as  referees,  with  Sir  John 
Musgrove  as  umpire,  and  settled  by  them 
at  £86,661,  128.  8d.  The  other  purchases 
comprised  178  acres,  at  a  total  cost  of  £81, 
000 ;  so  that  the  Company,  on  the  whole, 
became  proprietors  of  349  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  £167,661.  The  policy  of  securing  suffi- 
cient laxid  before  its  yalue  had  been  en- 
hanced by  the  construction  of  the  palace 
soon  became  apparent,  as  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  on  the  outside  of  the  park  has  been 
already  disposed  of  at  a  large  ^ofit.  An 
offer  made  by  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Jfteigate,  of 
£100,000  for  149  acres  of  this  land,  has 
been  accepted,  which,  with  some  other  small 
portions  sold,  will  show  a  profit  of  £51,000, 
which  has  been  realized  m  the  course  of  a 
few  months  by  the  re-sale  of  land.  The 
Company  still  retain  200  acres,  within  a  ring 
fence,  of  land  of  the  most  valuable  charac- 
ter. 

"  The  necessary  space  being  secured,  the 
determinaUon  of  the  position  of  the  palsce 
thereon  became  a  matter  of  anxious  consid- 
eration, and  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Sydenham  was  finally  selected.  This  site, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  involved 
an  increase  of  expense,  but  the  advantaffes 
of  occupying  one  of  the  most  cominandmg 
situations  in  the  world,  overlooking  London, 
the  valley  of  ^  Thames^  and  the  plain  of 
Kenti  were  so  apparent,  that  the  Directors 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it." 

Mr.  Laing  said — "I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  details  of  what  our  plans  «na>  and  I  will 
merely  say,  as  a  flpsnend  result,  thai  tiie 
outdoor  portion  of  the  ondeHaking— the 
park,  with  iu  terraces  tad  gai^aa,  and  cas- 
cades and  water- voffks^  wiu  lie  ^vtte  as  won* 
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derfnl,  as  manifieent,  and  as 
their  way,  as  due  Crystal  Palace  itself  ;7uid, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  able  to  promise 
you  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  carry  the 
whole  out  on  such  a  scale  as  is,  I  tbiok*  a 
circumstance  very  satisfactory.  I  think  the 
result  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  tends  to 
show  us  that  the  principle  of  the  Fair,  the 
collection  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  in 
a  plaee  where  a  great  number  of  things  may 
be  seen  to  great  advantage,  is  not  entirely 
superseded.  I  think  erery  one  of  us  must 
feel  its  advantages.  To  take  the  simplest 
illustration, — in  the  purchase  of  many  arti- 
cles of  daily  use,  what  a  oonvenienee  and 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  a  permanent 
exhibition,  like  that  of  1861,  at  our  deon» 
where  we  could  go  and  select  the  articles 
we  wanted  at  once.  I  dare  say  it  may  have 
happened  to  some  of  you  to  have  to  accom- 
pany a  wife,  or  daughter,  or  some  femak 
relative,  to  choose  a  piano,  and  in  tbst  case 
you  must  know  what  a  troublesome  under- 
taking it  is.  Yon  have  to  go  from  one  ware- 
house to  another,  and  to  try  one  piano  after 
another,  and  when  at  last  you  get  to  Col- 
lard's,  you  forget  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard  al  Broadwood'a;  but  suppose  this 
exhibition  exists,  we  shall  then  have  ;he 
choicest  productions  of  all  the  best  firms 
placed  side  by  side,  and,  I  would  ask,  b 
there  anybody  who  would  make  a  eiteuit  of 
all  the  London  warehouses  to  choose  a  piano, 
when  he  might  run  down  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  Uie  Crystal  Palace,  aad  try  then 
all,  and  make  up  their  minds  and  deddc 
satis&ctorily  on  the  spot  ?  That  is  only,  of 
course,  one  iUustration.  I  do  not  mean  te 
say  the  Crystal  Palace  will  become  a  place 
of  retail  trade,  where  t^>e6  and  ribbons  will 
be  sold  across  tho  counter ;  but  I  do  think 
that,  wherever  expensive  purchases  of  arti- 
des  of  an  ornamental  character  are  to  be 
made,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  be  resorted  to,  to  a  very  greai 

EBat  extent.  Mr.  Belshaw,  who  m  well 
own  as  hsvittg  had  the  charge  of  the  wholr 
department  of  British  manufactures  in  1661, 
has  been  in  eommunkation  with  a  wide  cir- 
cle of  manufretnrers  and  others  throaghoai 
the  country.  He  tells  us  that  even  ai  the 
present  moment  the  applicationa  for  space 
are  such,  tiiat  if  you  twe  the  lowest  figure. 
^  present  iqipiiestaons  would  mliae  a  fes- 
tal of  some  £40^000  a  year.    Miad*  lliai  is. 
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lakiog  ae  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  low- 
est figure  that  has  been  offered  by  any  one. 
If  we  take  the  highest  that  has  been  sug- 
gested, oar  £40,000  might  swell  to  £100, 
000»  or  £120,000.  Now,  I  never  like  to  be 
ioo  sanguine  in  these  things ;  but  I  do  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect»  if  we  mana^  the  thing  properly — if 
we  open  the  building  at  the  right  time  of  the 
year,  and  with  proper  ec/a<— of  realising  a 
permanent  income  of  from  £50,000  to 
£100,000  a  year  from  that  source  alone. 
You  will  sea  that  our  undertaking  now  is  not 
A  solitary  one.  We  are  to  have  Crystal 
Pidaces  all  over  the  world.  There  is  one  at 
Dublin,  one  at  New  York,  and  another  at 
Paris;  and  as  regards  their  bearing  on  our 
undertaking,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  we 
shall  all  mutually  aid  and  assist  one  another. 
We  do  not  feel  the  c  lightest  jealousy  toward 
any  of  these  undertakings ;  we  do  not  believe 
they  do  toward  us.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  disposition  toward  mutual  aid  and 
co*^peration.  And  more  especially  as  re- 
gards that  great  undertaking  at  Paris,  which 
is  more  nearly  parallel  with  ours,  as  that  is 
also  to  be  a  permanent  construction,  I  may 
express  a  feeling  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
heartily  responded  to,  that  I  would  very 
much  rather  see  France  and  England  en- 
gaged in  a  friendly  rivalry  as  to  which  shall 
produce  the  best  Crystal  Palace,  than  I 
would  to  hear  of  their  building  screw  line- 
of- battle  ships  for  the  destruction  of  each 
other.'' 


Water. 

The  uses  of  water  in  irri^tion  aie  not 
generally  understood  ty  our  farmers.  Pure 
water,  or  that  not  surcharged  with  soluble 
matters,  is  only  useful  to  die  soil  as  a  sol- 
vent of  such  materials  as  the  soil  may  con- 
tain. Rain  water  supplies  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  snow  water  is  similarly 
chared.  Water  used  for  Irrisfating  mead- 
ows IS  usually  mixed  with  the  sewerage 
of  towns,  wasninfifs  of  fertile  portions  of  the 
country,  etc.,  ana  when  caused  to  overflow 
soils  through  which  it  may  freely  pass,  it 
will  deposit  in  the  soil  all  such  matters  as 
may  be  retained  by  the  presence  of  alumina 
and  earbon. 

The  ml,  aoting  as  a  mere  filter,  will  de« 
tain  all  matters  held  im  mecluniieal  sospeti* 


sion  in  the  water  ;  but  many  of  these  that 
arc  in  absolute  solution,  and  which  would 
pass  frtelv  through  the  closest  filter,  will  be 
abstracted  from  Uie  solution  by  the  alumina 
and  carbon  in  the  scil.  Lands  not  properly 
under-drained,  there&re,  and  having  closed 
sub-soils,  can  not  be  materially  beneiitted  b'y 
being  overflowed — as  the  water  can  not  ea- 
ter the  soil  but  merely  runs  over  its  surface, 
and  comes  in  contact  with  so  few  particles  of 
earth  as  not  to  part  with  its  fertilizing  pro- 
perties. An  excess  of  water  on  such  un- 
drained  soils,  renders  them  cold  and  unpro- 
ductive ;  bnt  an  under-drained  meadow  will 
receive  and  pass  away,  by  means  of  its 
under-drains,  immense  quantities  of  water, 
retaining  all  that  is  valuable  for  the  use  cf 
growing  crops.  The  Craigintinny  meadows, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  many  others  in  our 
own  country,  which  receive  U'  e  meadow  de- 
posits procured  by  irrigation,  have  been 
more  than  doubled  in  value  by  such  practice. 

The  following  article  from  the  Mark  Lane 
Hxpresi,  notes  exceptions  to  this  rule. — ^Ed. 

•  Though  water  is  an  element  of  vast  de- 
terioration to  the  soil,  either  sti^ant  in  it  or 
poured  upon  it,  in  large  quantities ;  and  in 
the  one  case,  will  starve  the  best  kinds  of 
plants,  and  destroy  the  most  valuable  fcr 
cultivation  by  the  coMit^tt  produced  through 
evaporation ;  and,  in  the  ether,  will  wash 
out  and  carry  away  many  of  those  materials 
fit  for  nourishing  their  growth,  and  so  de- 
feat the  efforts  of  the  cultivator ;  yet,  water 
is  the  medium  of  conveying  manure  to  the 
soil  as  well  Bsfrom  it. 

It  is  not  to  the  rains  only  that  we  now 
refer.  The  rivers,  great  and  small,  which 
run  throughout  the  length  of  England '»> 
valleys,  all  carry  away  vast  loads  of  wealth, 
both  in  suspension  and  solution,  which 
would  make  the  greatest  possible  source  of 
fertility  if  applied  to  the  land.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  do  more  liian  let  it  pass  orer 
a  soil,  for  that  soil  tn  be  made  to  arrest  and 
appropriate  its  fertilizing  qualities. 

There  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  kingdom 
which  is  not  valuable  for  this  purpose.  It 
contains  at  any  rate  the  washings  of  several 
soils,  the  interehanee  of  which  with  another, 
the  most  barren,  will  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  for,  as  all  soils  contain  nearly  the 
same  elements,  only  in  different  proportions, 
the  admixture  is  almost  eertdn  to  comprise 
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(he  diemical  eonstitaents  of  the  soil  is  a 
whole. 

But  it  is  not  particles  of  soil  alone .  There 
are  but  few  streams  which  are  not  fed  by 
the  dissolved  particles  of  more  or  less  de- 
composed vegetable  and  washed  fttcal  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  must  be  doablj  valuable 
in  supplying  absolnte  manure  in  those  forms 
in  which  it  is  the  most  easily  available  for 
the  cultivated  crops. 

If  we  except,  therefore,  those  channels 
which  wash  mmeral  mines,  and  which  serve 
as  a  drain  for  chemical  works,  we  shall  have 
in  all  streams— low  enough  from  their  source 
to  have  any  valuable  matters  in  solution—a 
ready  mode  of  applying  the  most  valuable 
manure  to  our  land. 

The  expense  of  constructing  these  carri- 
ers is  generally  the  great  obstacle  to  its 
adoption.  The  land  is  seldom  sufficiently 
i$vei  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple without  great  original  outlay  and  ex- 
pense ;  but,  when  this  is  done,  it  repays 
amply  for  the  benefit  it  confers.  The  Clip- 
ston  meadows  are  a  striking  instance  of  the 
vast  resources  of  a  small  stream,  and  the 
almost  unlimited  riches  which  flow  from  it  ; 
still  the  recent  case  of  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Cre- 
diton,  shows  its  applicability  on  a  scale 
vastly  mere  economical  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  bad  before  us. 

He  assures  us  that  his  method  was  carried 
into  full  effect  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  Newton,  at  a 
cost  of  7s.  6d.  per  acre  ;  while  his  own  ex- 
penses in  labor,  etc.,  amounted  to  some  3s. 
per  acre  more — ^giving  an  entire  cost  of 
about  10s.  6d.  per  acre  ;  the  circumstances, 
however,  might  be  considered  as  peculiarly 
favorable. 

The  first  process  in  ordinary  irrigation  is 
to  make  the  land  entirely  levels  otherwise 
the  valleys  get  flooded,  and  the  hills  derive 
no  benefit ;  we  mean,  not  there  is  no  fall, 
but  the  incline,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  on  a 
given  uniform  slope. 

The  Beokford  system,  as  we  will  call  it, 
interferes  not  with  the  levels  of  the  surface. 
Tapping  the  stream  at  its  highest  levels,  it 
constructs  a  carrier  at  the  head  of  the  land 
to  be  irrigated,  supplied  with  proper  sluices. 
Assuming  the  surface  to  be  unequal,  the 
water  would  have  the  tendency  to  rundown 
the  hollows  in  streams.  This  is  prevented 
by  the  cutting  of  another  parallel  carrier, 
which  is  out  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  level  as 


possible.  This  intercepts  or  eatcbes  the 
ter,  carrying  it  again  across  the  land  to  be 
irrigated ;  and  this  is  continued  so  long  as 
inequalities  are  found  in  the  field. 

As  this,  however,  would  leave  the  top 
always  the  richest  in  sedimental,  if  not  ia 
soluble  matter,  a  contrivance  of  a  drain 
feeder  is  constructed,  capable  of  being  stop- 
ped at  any  one  of  the  parallel  earriers,  so 
that  the  water  can  be  turned  on  to  the  gut- 
ters or  such  carriers  at  pleasure. 

The  whole  of  these  are  cut  by  a  plow 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  seem  to  be  a 
very  successful  mode  of  making  the  water 
of  small  streams  available  for  exciting  vege- 
tation and  manuring  tb^  land. 

The  details  of  the  plan  are  given  in  the 
Jcumal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodely, 
and  into  them  we  shall  not  enter,  only  re- 
marking, that  a  faU  of  1  m  396  is  eonaidered 
the  best,  and  one  foot  wide  and  six  inehes 
deep  is  the  proper  depth  for  the  earriagt 
gutter. 

It  must,  however,  be  b^Miie  in  mind,  that 
before  any  irrigation  can  be  useful,  the  land 
should  be  thoroufirhlv  dry,  or  drained  Iroia 
land  springs  ;  and  this  must  be  always  as- 
sumed in  all  works  for  irrigation.  In  the 
dryer  and  warmer  climates  of  the  North  of 
England,  the  system  will  give  a  command 
of  grass  from  watering  alone,  which  rendeit 
its  adoption  of  the  very  first  importance. 

Mr.  Pusey  well  remarks,  that  if  this  can 
be  done  even  at  a  rate  as  high  as  j£l  per 
acre  it  will  make  the  land  £S  per  acre  more 
valuable  ;  and  this  pays  £100  per  cent. 
— Working  Farmer, 

Thx  East  India  Company  have  placed  a 
ton  in  weight  of  deeds  of  Deodar  Ceiar  at 
the  command  of  the  Government,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  if  they  all  vegetate  they 
will  produce  sixteen  millions  of  seedlings. 
These  seeds  have  been  entrusted  by  u« 
Government  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Chi»- 
wick ;  Messrs.  Lawson,  of  Edinbuigh ;  Mr. 
Skirving.  of  Liverpool;  and  Mr.  Waterer,  of 
Knap  Hill.  This  will  be  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  timber  resources,  for  not  only 
is  the  Deodar  to  be  admired  for  its  beauty 
of  form,  but  for  the  durability  of  its  wood. 

Tax  amount  of  egge  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  month  ending  on  the  6th 
of  Maith  was  6,090,7S&. 
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Wb«ii  Mr.  Foriune  was  Imi  in  Chiaai  it 
was  for  the  verj  purpose  of  gttiherinff  Tea- 
seeds  for  the  Bast  laclia  CooipanT*  lie  col- 
lected thousands  of  them*  Sowed  them  with 
his  own  hand  before  he  left  Ohina»  in  boxes 
closed  with  glass,  on  the  Wardian  principle, 
got  them  round  to  Calcutta  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel,  and  hence  to  Sutledge,  in  the 
north-west  of  India,  without  losing  a  single 
plant,  then  after  puttbg  the  people  there  in 
the  right  way  to  rear  them,  ne  returned  to 
England,  and  before  he  left  here,  for  the 
thinl  time,  we  heard  that  the  Tea-plantations, 
from  these  verj  plants,  were  so  promising, 
as  to  induce  the  Companj  to  engage  him  to 
go  out  again  to  gather,  sow  or  plant,  and  get 
round  as  manj  seeds  and  plants  as  he  and  all 
his  friends  in  China  could  procure,  until  so 
many  thousand  acres  of  the  real  China  Tea- 
plant  are  established  on  Bhtish  principles 
of  trade  in  the  country  of  the  **  Seven 
Rivers." 

Now,  although  we  can  never  expect  to  do 
much  good  by  growing  Tea-plants  m  this 
country,  the  ei^r  desire  to  possess  a  plant 
of  such  celebrity  is  very  excusable,  jifur- 
sery  men  have  lots  of  them  on  sale,  but 
that  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  interest  of 
raising  the  plant  from  the  seeds  planted  by 
one's  own  hand  at  home,  and  that  from  a 
sample  so  well  authenticated  as  that  sent  over 
by  Dr.  Bowring,  andobiigbgly  presented  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  by  H.  Winch, 
Esq.,  for  distribution  among  the  Fellows. — 
I  took  a  few  of  these  seeds,  and  I  shall  fol- 
low up  the  liberal  spirit  evinced  in  the  whole 
transaction,  by  offering  one  seed  to  any  one 
who  sends  me  a  stamped  and  addressed  ad- 
hesive envelop,  as  far  as  they  will  so,  on 
the  principle  of  first  come,  first  served  ;  and 
also  subjoin,  here,  an  epitome  ef  the  riffht 
way  to  manage  them,  as  I  learned  from  Jnr. 
Fortune's  own  experience.  When  Mr.  For- 
tiine  started  from  Chba,  with  his  boxes 
sown  with  the  Tea-seed,  the  vessel  mi^ht  be 
said  to  get  into  a  hotter  and  hotter  climate, 
until  she  turned  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
entered  the  Hoogley.  With  his  close  boxes, 
and  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  these  parts,  the 
seeds  must  have  had  something  like  acucum* 
ber  heat  culture,  after  the  first  week ;  and  as 
that^  seemed  to  agree  with  them  so  well,  as 
ia  proved  by  the  result,  we  may  rest  satisfi- 
ed that  a  raal  cucumber4!rane  in  Englimd^ 


free  from  the  bustle  of  sailors,  seamen,  or 
Hindoo  coolies,  will  suit  them  much  better, 
and  be  less  liable  to  knock-them-down  acci- 
dents. Then,  as  to  soil.  Mr.  Fortune 
found  that  good  black  garden-mold  suited 
them  best ;  so  that  the  top-spit  of  an  old  on- 
ion bed,  or  any  part  of  a  clear  kitchen  gar- 
den, is  good  enough  to  sow  Tea-seeds  in,  all 
the  world  oven  As  to  watering — things 
that  are  put  into  these  close  boxes  hardly 
ever  require  any  ;  so  that  we  must  here  fall 
back  on  our  own  pitchers,  and  trust  to  what 
we  would  do  with  the  seeds  of  a  very  choice 
Camelia  after  sowing.  The  Tea-seeds  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  largest  garden  peas, 
and  as  brown  as  a  berry,  and,  therefore  a 
good  watering  can  not  hurt  them  much  at 
first,  nor  wash  them  out  of  the  pot.  So  a 
good  watering  they  certainly  may  have,  and 
the  front,  or  south  end  of  a  hotbed  is  the 
best  place  for  them,  where,  what  with  the 
first  watering,  and  the  dampness  of  the 
place,  very  little  more  water  will  be  needed, 
excent  a  slight  sprinkling  on  the  top,  if  it 
should  appear  dry.  The  seeds  are  to  oe  pla- 
ced just  half  an  inch  deep,  and  three  weeks, 
or  at  most,  a  month,  of  the  hot-bed  culture 
will  bring  up  the  actual  Tea-plant  before 
vour  eves.  If  the  bottom-heat  is  not  very 
hot  indeed,  I  would  plunge  the  pot  down  to 
the  rim  at  first,  and  the  moment  i  saw  the 
first  move  of  life,  I  would  take  up  the  pot, 
and  then  place  a  bit  of  board  under  it,  as 
very  likely  the  tender  roots  would  not  relish 
being  too  hot  at  first.  When  the  plants  are 
three  inches  high,  I  would  give  them  water 
every  time  the  soil  got  dry,  and  keep  them 
in  the  hot-bed  till  the  end  of  Mav,  and  after 
that  in  a  warm  room,  or  close  cold-frame,  for 
a  month  or  so,  after  that  they  are  safe 
enough  where  the  Myrtle  would  do.  The 
seed  may  also  be  reared  in  a  living  room, 
from  first  to  last,  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  plants  will  be  longer  in  coming  round. — 
D.  Bbatoh,  SurbUon,  Surrty. 


Wool  from  Wood. 
Not  &r  from  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  in  a  de- 
mesne called  Humboldt's  Meadow,  there  are 
two  establishments,  in  one  of  which  the 
leaves  of  the  pine  tree  are  converted  into  a 
species  of  wt^ul  or  cotton,  and  in  the  other 
the  waters  left  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
aubetauee  serve  to  supply  medicated  baths 
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for  the  use  of  sick  persons.  These  estab- 
Iishments  i?ere.bolh  set  on  foot  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  forest  inspector,  M.  de 
Pannewitz,  the  inventor  of  a  chemical  pro* 
cess  for  extracting  from  long  and  slender 
pine  leaves  a  very  fine  fibrous  substanee, 
which  he  calls  ''wood-wool/'  on  account  of 
its  possessing  the  same  felting  and  spinning 
properties  as  ordinary  wool.  The  circular 
leaves  of  pines,  firs,  and  other  coniferous 
trees,  are  composed  of  clusters  of  extremely 
delicate,  adhesive  fibres,  surrounding  and 
holding  together  a  resinous  substance.  This 
resinous .  substance  may  be  dissolved  by 
boiling,  And  by  the  employment  of  a  certain 
reagent ;  it  then  becomes  easy  to  separate 
the  fibers  from  each  other,  to  dean  them, 
and  remove  away  extraneous  matter.  By 
this  treatment  the  woolly  material  acquires  a 
greater  or  less  degree  cf  fineness.  The 
pine  may  even  be  stripped  when  quite 
young  ;  for  if  the  verticles  or  whorls  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  are  left,  the  tree  will 
continue  to  grow.  The  stripping  off  of  the 
leaves  takes  place  every  two  years. 

The  use  to  which  this  wood-wool  was  first 
applied  was  to  substitute  it  for  cotton  or 
woolen  wadding  in  quilted  blankets.  In  the 
year  1842,  the  hospital  at  Vienna  purchased 
five  hundred  of  these  blankets,  and  after 
making  a  trial  of  them  for  several  years,  sent 
an  order  for  a  further  supply.  It  has  been 
observed  that  when  the  pme  tree  wool  is  em- 
ployed, the  beds  are  quite  free  from  any  par- 
asitical insects,  and  it  diffuses  a  very  agree- 
able and  salutary  fragrance.  Furniture  in 
which  this  material  is  emploved  is  free  from 
moths.  Its  cost  is  three  times  less  than 
horse-hair,  and  the  most  skillful  upholsterer 
could  not  distinguish  an  article  stuffed  with 
this  substance  from  one  stuffed  with  horse- 
hair. This  wool  may  be  spun  and  woven, 
the  finest  quafity  vielding  a  thread  very  sim- 
ilar to  flax,  and  quite  as  strong.  When 
combed,  spun  and  woven  (?)  like  oloth,  it 
may  be  employed  for  carpets,  saddle-cloths, 
etc.,  and  combined  with  a  weft  of  linen  or 
calico,  it  may  be  made  up  into  coverlids. 

The  liquid  residuum  resulting  from  the 
boiling  of  the  leaves,  has  a  most  salutary  in- 
fluence when  used  in  a  bath.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  baths  has  increased  since  their 
establishment  nine  years  ago.  The  liquid 
nmduum  may,  however^be  ccmcentrated  and 
aent  In  close  jars  for  use  in  private  hcuaea. 


The  membranous  substance  obtained  by 
filtration,  when  the  fiber  is  washed,  is  put 
up  in  the  shape  of  bricks  and  dried,  when  it 
may  be  used  as  fuel,  and  produces  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  gas  for  lighdng  pur- 
poses. About  a  thousacd  cwt  of  wool,keaves 
a  quantity  of  fuel  equal  in  value  to  more 
than  180  cubic  feet  of  pine  wood. — j 
Michanict^  Maganne, 
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New  Weeping  'Willow. 

Thb  Salix  eaprea  pendula^  or  Kilmar- 
nock Weepbg  WiUowy  which  is  now  being 
advertised  in  your  columns,  was  procured  by 
me  about  six  years  ago  from  Mr.  James 
Smithy  an  old  and  enthusiastic  botaiiist»  who 
resided  at  Monkwood  Grove,  near  Ayr.  He 
was  an  ardent  collector  and  cultivator  of  all 
varieties  of  British  plants.  He  did  not  in- 
form me  where  he  procured  this  variety  of 
Salix  capria,  but  as  the  species  is  common 
in  hedges  and  ditches  all  over  Scotland,  it  is 
likely  he  picked  it  up  on  some  of  bis  ram- 
bling botanical  expeditions.  It  does  not  seoi 
to  take  well  grafted  on  other  Willows :  I 
have  therefore  cultivated  it  principally  from 
layers,  which  I  trained  up  to  poles.  The 
plant  is  a  most  inveterate  weeper,  as  pendu- 
lous as  the  Weeping  Ash»  though  not  so  rig- 
id in  its  habit ;  its  twigs  are  stouter  than 
those  of  the  Salix  babj^lottiai,  and  has  large, 
broad,  glossy  leaves  of  a  deep  green  color; 
it  flowers  very  freely  on  the  young  twigs  in 
spring,  and  is  quite  hardy,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  seeing  the  Salix  eaprea  is  as  hardy  a 
plant  as  we  have  in  this  country.  The  name 
Kilmamock  Weeping  Willow  has  been  given 
to  the  plant  to  disUnguisk  it  from  other 
Weeping  Willows,  such  as  the  American 
Weeping  Willow,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hirers 
some  years  ago.  All  who  have  seen  the 
original  specimen  plant  in  the  nursery  here 
are  very  much  delighted  with  it,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  approved  of  by  the  pubKe 
generally. — Thamai  Lamg^  Gar,  ChramHe. 


Wniows  TOR  Stooks. — Among  the  im- 
ported varieties  of  this  family  of  ornamental 
trees,  most  of  which  are  worked  standard 
high,  there  nmy  be  found  some  species  or 
varieties  which  are  not  familiar  to  us — kt 
nurserymen  observe  this ;  we  need  a  strong 
growing  sort  to  bud  and  graft  on.— So. 
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STRA'OV'BBRRXBB    AND    RASPBERRIES. 

TO  THI  OINOINNATI  H O R T I  0 U LT U & A L  800ISTT: 


OuB  strawberry  theory,  that  stamiQatei 
pistillate,  and  hermaphrodite  plants  never 
change  their  character,  I  find  is  abciit  to  be 
exploded  in  the  East,  by  the  experiments  of 
an  European  gardener,  who  has  discovered 
that  their  sexual  character  depends  on  the 
range  of  the  thermometer,  and  he  can  at 
will,  change  pistillates  into  staminates.  A 
great  age  this.  Mr.  Downing  discovered 
the  same  thing.  The  Hovey's  pistillate 
seedling,  obtained  from  Mr.  Hovey,  with 
him  produced  staminate  runners,  and  to 
prove  it,  he  sent  some  of  the  plants,  when 
in  blossom,  to  the  Boston  Horticultural 
Society.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Hovey  and  the 
Society  decided  that  it  was  not  his  seedling, 
but  a  different  plant  I  was  surprised  that 
this  error  was  never  corrected  in  his  Horti- 
cultarist.  I  can  readily  believe  this,  for 
with  all  my  care,  I  yearly  find  a  mixture  in 
my  beds. 

The  European  gardener  is  excusable  for 
his  unwillingness  fully  to  subscribe  to  our 
backwoods  doctrine  of  the  sexual  character 
of  the  plants,  and  their  never  changing.  We 
obtained  our  information  (not  intentionally 
given),  from  the  son  of  an  illiterate  woman 
who  had  for  years  cultivated  the  fruit  for 
sale,  and  made  a  fortune  by  the  cultivation. 
The  secret,  when  known,  reduced  the  price 
of  strawberries  in  our  market  to  one-fifth 
the  former  price,  and  the  old  woman  ceased 
to  cultivate  them.  Her  theory  was  sug- 
gested to  Linnaeus  by  one  of  his  disciples ; 
bat  his  master  assured  him  that  the  plants 
he  supposed  to  be  entirely  defective  in  pis- 
tils had  lost  their  fruit  from  severe  frost, 
and  (he  disciple  was  compelled  to  remain 
syent.    Since  his  day,  as  well  as  before, 


Europeans  cultivate  hermaphrodites  only, 
and  among  them  their  great  plant.  Keen's 
seedling,  and  do  not  have  one-fourth  of  a 
crop  of  perfect  fruit.  Their  great  botanists 
who,  since  the  days  of  Linnseus,  have  writ- 
ten on  the  character  of  the  plant,  have  ad- 
hered to  his  opinion,  and  their  gardeners 
have  done  the  same.  But  unpleasant  as  the 
duty  is,  they  will  in  time  be  compelled  not 
only  to  admit  the  difference  in  the  sexual 
character  of  the  plants,  but  that  years  of 
cultivation  will  never  change  their  charac- 
teristics. You  may  as  reasonably  ask  the 
same  change  from  the  human  family.  Mr. 
Keen  raised  a  seedling  that  bore  no  fruit, 
discovered  its  having  no  male  organs,  that . 
it  bore  fruit  when  hermaphrodite  blossoms 
were  placed  in  the  hot  bed,  and  made  the 
fact  known  to  the  Horticultural  Society ; 
but  no  attention  was  given  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Prince  is  down  rough- shod  on  Mr. 
Meehan,  for  his  remark  that,  *'  the  distinction 
between  piitillaies  and  Haminaies  is  Vforikless. 
OuUivaiion  producing  eUhsr  the  one  or  the 
other.**  Can  you  severely  eensure  the  great 
botanists  and  gardeners  of  Europe,  for  re* 
fusing  to  even  look  at  the  blossom  (tho'  a 
child  of  five  years  of  age,  in  these  benighted 
regions,  can  point  out  the  differenee  in  the 
blossom  at  the  distance  of  20  feet),  when 
told  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  an  il« 
literate  market  woman  in  the  back-woods. 
Again,  he  is  also  supported  by  the  editor  of 
the  Florist,  who,  in  his  April  number  says, 
*  Many  good  cultivators  pay  no  attention  to 
their  sexual  character,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.'  These 
are  strange  doctrines  to  be  started  in  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love,  where  two  of  oar 
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most  reliable  horticultuiisto  reside,  Dr. 
Brenckle  and  Mr.  Baist.  I  request  tbem  to 
give  their  experience  and  opinions  to  the 
Horticultural  Society.  When  I  was,  a  year 
or  two  since,  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Prince 
and  Mr.  Hantsman,  they  had  our  her- 
maphrodite seedling  and  some  of  our 
pistillate  seedlings.  Mr.  Prince  recently 
enumerates  all  the  varieties  of  the  straw- 
berry that  he  deems  valuable,  and  among 
them  the  greater  portion  are  the  hermaphro- 
dite seedlings,  of  his  raising,  and  omits  all 
our  seedlings.  I  shall  be  gratified  if  he  has 
so  many  hermaphrodites  superior  to  ours  as 
to  justify  his  omitting  to  name  it.  I  do  not 
ask  Mr.  Prince  to  produce  a  superior ;  but 
if  he  will  send  his  best  hermaphrodiie  seed- 
ling to  the  editor  of  the  Western  Horticul- 
tural Review  to  cultivate,  and  they  are  by 
our  strawberry  committee  reported  as  pro- 
ducing blossoms  as  perfect  in  both  orjgans, 
crop  as  large,  fruit  as  large,  and  equal  to 
our  seedling,  they  shall  send  him  a  850 
gold  medal,  and  I  will  pay  the  bill.  I 
should  risk  nothing  if  I  offered  the  same 
premium  for  a  pistillate  seedling,  equal  to 
McAvoy's  superior. 

I  am  also  raising  several  thousand  rasp* 
borry. plants  from  seed.  I  was  induced  to 
try  this  experiment  from  finding  among  my 
Fastoltfs,  that  I  imported  from  £ngland»  a 
very  few  plants  that  bore  fruit  of  very  large 
alse,  some  of  which  I  sent  to  your  ro(»m 
last  spring.  Going  East  a  few  days  after  I 
sent  them,  I  visited  a  market  garden,  where 
there  wei'e  one  thousand  or  more  plants  of 
the  same  variety,  the  fruit  of  which  was  sent 
to  New  York  for  sale.  And  I  discovered 
among  them  some  20  plants  having  fruit  of 
extra  siae.  This  led  me  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  plants  imported  from  England 
were  seedlings ;  and  I  paid  an  extra  price 
for  selected  fruit  from  these  plants.  I  plaat* 
ed  tiM  eeed  in  boxes  in  the  grape-hoaae. 


and  shall  transplant  them  into  the  open 
ground  in  a  few  days,  and  will  from  them 
have  a  full  crop  of  fruit  next  season,  and 
shall  from  them  expect  some  fruit  of 
extra  size  and  to  find  some  of  hardier 
character  than  the  parent  plants.  The 
Fastoltf  is  often  injured  if  not  covered  in 
the  winter.  The  raspberry  will  be  found  a 
valuable  fruit  to  raise  for  sale.  I  am  also 
raising  plants  from  seed  of  two  other  yarie- 
ties  that  I  found  in  private  gardens.  East, 
not  in  g  neral  cultivation  ;  one  a  seedling, 
the  other  a  native  of  Virginia  and  said  to  be 
ever-bearing.  Of  the  two  latter  I  also 
brought  plants,  and  if  these,  or  any  of  the 
seedlings  should  prove  valuable,  I  will  send 
plants  to  you  for  distribution. 

Respectfully, 

N.  LoirowoRTD. 
CriffCfirNJLTi,  May  28,  1853. 


RooVOralllng  m.  BoAdiag. 
Im  the  last  number  of  the  Frairia  Famer 
the  subject  of  root-grafting  is  again  Introdu- 
ced to  the  reader.  It  will  be  recoDeeted 
that  this  is  a  topic  of  great  interest  to 
the  propagators  of  fruit  trees,  espeeially 
since  the  paper  by  the  Phoenix  appeared 
in  the  Horticulturist  some  years  since.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  fruit  growers,  held  at 
Dixon,  Ills.,  oonsiderabla  discuasion  arose 
upon  the  subject,  among  the  raenbers, 
some  asserting  that  the  product  of  sack 
union  of  a  terminal  branch  or  scion  directly 
with  the  root,  without  the  lnter\'entioii  of  a 
natural  lobe  or  stem,  was  injurious,  henee 
drawing  the  inference,  and  making  the  as- 
sertion, that  such  a  union  would  be  an  im- 
perfectly developed  tree.  It  was  aisc  set  foitb  • 
and  probably  with  truth,  that  some  varie* 
ties  propagated  in  this  wiy,  were  longer 
in  coming  to  maturity.  It  had  been  my  in* 
tention  to  examine  this  subject  more  in  de* 
tail,  aad  present  it,  with  m  review  of  Am 
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very  interesting  proceedings  of  the  neatiBg 
referred  to  ;  but  I  find  tbe  excellent  editor  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer  has  some  condensed  cor- 
respondence and  remarks  of  his  own,  which 
render  the  question  a  plain  one  to  my  mind. 
The  thrifty, growing  variety  will  require  more 
time  to  make  a  fruitful  tree  upon  a  thrifty 
stock,  tban  upon  a  starveling.  We  have 
some  root-grafted  orchards  in  this  neighbor- 
hood that  are  us  hardy  and  productive  as 
any. 

We  bavo  eight  communications  on  this 
question,  and  several  private  letters  full  of 
the  matter ;  most  of  the  writers  have  given 
us  the  privilege  of  making  extracts,  or  pub- 
lishing only  as  much  as  we  deem  best — 
and  in  fact,  all  is  good  and  pertinent,  but 
there  is  quite  "  too  much  of  a  good  thing  " 
for  our  limited  space,  and  the  amount  al- 
ready given  to  t|iis  theme  in  previous  num- 
bers, we  shall  not,  therefore,  give  the  en- 
tire remarks  of  any  of  our  friends,  and  on- 
ly extracts  or  abstracts,  from  those  of  re- 
mote or  dissimilar  localities.  And  our 
friends  will  distinctly  understand,  that  we 
take  this  course  because  we  have  really  not 
apace  for  all,  and  where  all  are  worthy  we 
will  not  select  one  in  preference  to  others  ; 
though  we  intend  to  refer  to  all  now  or  here- 
after, as  occasion  requires. 

EnsoN  Harknkss  says :  "  I  have  about 
800  to  1,000  grafted  and  budded  trees 
which  have  come  to  bearing.  Not  much 
difference  as  to  the  number  of  those  budded 
and  those  which  are  grafted.  Now,  instead 
of  finding  a  great  difference  in  their  hardi- 
hood, early  bearing,  etc.,  I  would  not  five 
five  dollars  to  have  them  all  changed  to 
budded  trees ;  or  rather  I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  been  any  better  lot  of  trees  had 
they  all  at  the  proper  time,  been  budded  on 
seedling  stocks,  instead  of  having  been 
root-grafted.  I  do  not  dispute  the  facts  sta- 
ted by  the  advocates  of  exclusive  budding, 
but  believe  that  the  inferences  they  draw 
from  those  facts  are  altogether  wrong.  There 
are  certain  varieties  of  tbe  apple,  which, 
planted  on  a  rich  soil,  are  very  slow  in  com- 
mg  to  a  bearing  state*  Take  the  yellow 
Bellefleur,  for  instance — it  will  take  ten  to 
fourteen  ^ean  to  come  into  a  bearinff  condi- 
tion, and  in  that  time  it  would  spreaa  out  in- 


to an  enmrnous  tree,  whether  it  be  root- 
grafted  or  placed  upon  a  seedling  stock,  of 
uia  same  or  greater  vigor  than  itself.  But 
place  this  same  Bellefleur  upon  a  rigid  slow- 
growing  seedling  stGfcfc,  and  it  will 
produce  an  exceeungly  large  crop  three  to 
six  years  sooner.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the 
vigorous,  fast*growing  varieties.  They  are 
slow  in  coming  to  a  bearing  condition,  un- 
less dwarfed  on  a  crabbed  seedliag*  which 
chocks  their  vigor,  and  causes  them  to 
throw  out  fruit  buds.  These  dwarfed 
trees,  however,  are  not  so  valuable  as  those 
which  grow  without  any  check,  and  become 
large  Wore  beaiing.  I  have  16  Michael 
Henry  Pip^ns,  which  are  on  rather  rigid 
stocks — ^which  have  up  to  this  time  produc- 
ed an  average  of  14  bushels  of  apples  in 
three  bearing  seasons.  I  have  also  two  oth- 
ers on  very  strong  stocks,  which  have  not 
produced  more  than  from  six  to  soven  bush- 
els each.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
large  treeii  will  in  the  course  of  20  years, 
produce  twice  as  much  as  any  two  of  the 
others."  etc.,  etc. 

An  intelli^nt  and  observing  nurseryman 
near  Des  Momes^  Iowa»  says  be  believes  both 
parties  are  right,  according  to  their  experi- 
ence. With  us  he  finds  the  causes  of  the 
evil  in  the  fauiU  of  the  methods,  not  the 
methods  themselves. 

The  entire  seedling,  whether  "graft- 
ed" at  the  neck,  or  "budded"  high 
up,  will  give  a  tree,  with  abundance  of  fi- 
brous roots,  and,  like  a  root-pruned  tree, 
may  be  expected  to  bear  more  and  earlier, 
in  proportion  to  these  roots  and  the  individ- 
ual nature  of  the  stock — other  things  being 
equal— while  tbe  tree,  made  from  a  scion  on 
a  section  of  root,  will  have  little  vitality  be- 
yond its  own,  and  will  send  out  only  large 
straggling  roots  from  the  scion  with  few  fi- 
bers and  little  inclination  to  bear  fruit; 
though  the  wood  growth  may  be  great,  and 
dangerous. 

Our  friend  also  makes  some  good  sugges- 
tions with  respect  to  our  next  meeting  of 
fruit  growers,  but  desires  us  to  withhold  his 
name  ftrom  the  public.  We  like  modesty,  but 
think  the  name  of  a  man  like  him  always 
adds  weight  to  his  testimony. 

H.  Stbicklano,  of  Boscoe,  Ills.,  in  a  long 
and  interesting  communication,  dissents  from 
the  bttdders,  as  a  whole,  but  admits  that  in 
some  cases*  budding  may  be  preferable  to 
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rooi-gntfting;  though  he  does  not  think  root- 
grafts  bare  had  a  fair  trial.  The  scions 
have  been  cut  from  rapid-growing  nursery 
trees,  and  the  stocks  have  ^n  the  thriftiest 
of  the  seedlings  on'  hand»  while  the  dwmfi 
have  been  used  for  budding  and  a  conse- 
quent difference  in  growth  must  cause  a  dif- 
ference in  early  bearing.  He,  to0|  admits 
and  condemns  the  western  practice  of  work- 
ing on  pieces  of  n>ots*-especially  lateral 
roots.  And  here»  we  think,  is  the  heart  of 
the  matter — the  difference  is  in  the  stocks, 
and  possibly  the  sources  of  scions,  rather 
Uian  m  the  mMode  nf  vwrking,  where  all 
else  is  equal ;  but  a  budded  tree  is  pretty 
sure  of  a  whole  stock  to  itself,  whatever  the 
root-graft  may  hare. 
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may,  when  planted  at  adistanee  of  20  or 
more  feet,  adorn  the  flower  beds  of  a  geo- 
metric garden,  presenting  to  the  eye  of 
taste  the  offerings  of  Flora  and  Pomona  at 
one  and  the  same  tim^. — Wm.  Ifaion^  m 
J^r.  Gard.  Chronide* 


Fyranld  Pruning. 

I  BBVBB  see  anything  like  proper  pyramid 
pruning  in  this  country.  Having  given  at- 
tention to  the  mode  pursued  by  our  brother 
gardeners  in  France,  permit  me  to  give  critic- 
ally the  mode  so  followed  ;  that  those  who 
like  to  hare  trees  of  that  character  may,  by 
time  and  attention,  easily  supply  themselves 
with  them  in  this  country.  The  process 
consists  in  shortening  the  first  year's  shoot 
of  the  Apple  or  Pear  tree,  calfed  the  graft 
shoot,  to  one  foot  at  a  full  bud.  The  first 
year,  on  pushing  out  in  spring,  rub  off  all 
laterals  except  rour  or  five  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stem,  to  tarnish  it  with  a  first  tier  of 
branches  for  future  years.  Train  the  leader 
to  a  stick  quite  perpendicular.  The  next 
winter  proceed  as  before,  by  shortening  the 
leader  12  inches  at  a  full  bud.  Remove  all 
intermediate  buds  as  before  down  the  leader, 
and  leave  those  at  the  bottom  to  form  a 
second  tier 'of  laterals;  and  shorten  the 
lower  tier  to  an  outside  bud.  After  the 
second  year  shoot,  the  summer  pruning  con- 
sists in  rubbing  off  the  laterals,  forming  now 
the  lower  tier,  above  and  below  the  branch, 
so  as  to  keep  them  as  horizontal  as  possible. 
Strengthen  those  which  grow  horizontal,  bv 
pinching  off  the  ends,  if  necessary.  Each 
tier  should  be  as  near  as  may  be,  12  or  IS 
inches,  one  above  the  other ;  and,  if  posnble, 
the  branches  of  each  succeeding  tier  should 
be  so  grown  as  to  be  above  the  intervals  of 
the  tier  below.  Thus,  as  we  see  in  France, 
this  training  makes  a  beautiful  symmetric 
lrc« ;  whieh»  without  bloushig  the  borders. 


£vx&r  year,  and  every  research  tends  to 
demonstrate  the  amount  of  ignorance  which 
yet  prevails  relative  to  ihe  cause  of  the  Po- 
tato Murrain,  We  have,  until  now,  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  unnatural  treat- 
ment the  plant  and  its  tubers  annually  have 
pas3ed  through  for  centuries  might  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  this  disease.  This  opis- 
ion,  however,  seems  refuted  by  the  fact,  that 
other  tuberous-rooted  species  of  the  same 
genus,  recently  imported  direct  from  their 
native  places  on  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, are  attacked  in  Europe  by  the  same 
disease.  The  common  Potato,  most  of  our 
readers  know,  is  the  Solanufn  tuheroium;  but 
now,  from  experiments  tried  in  Germany 
on  the  Solanum  utile;  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  on  Solanum  deminum, 
brought  thither  from  Mexico ;  and  by  M. 
Decandolle,  in  France,  on  Solanum  verruoh 
sum,  also  from  Mexico,  also  that  their  tubers, 
it  is  demonstrated,  speedily  become  affected 
with  the  murrain. 

There  was  a  grand  exhibition  of  flowers 
and  plants  held  at  Paris,  on  the  15(h  of 
March,  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Seine  Bar^ 
tieultural  Society,  We  shall  only  notice  one 
or  two  features  as  grounds  of  comparison 
for  our  English  readers  The  best  Came- 
liae  were  Archduchess  Augusta,  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  Madonii,  Alba  Caroaettii, 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  Valtaveredo.  Not 
only  will  it  be  seen  that  our  English  varie- 
ties were  pre-eminent,  but  we  were  glad  to 
observe  English  growers  among  the  exhibi- 
tors, for  Messrs.  titandish  and  Noble  sent  an 
Azalea  Beedii,  which  one  of  the  French  crit- 
ics characterised  as  **maffnifigue.*'  The 
Itoeee  exhibited  were  Hybrids,  Bourbons, 
and  Tea-scented.  Among  them  were  La 
Reine,  Yicomtesse  Decazes,  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison,  Duchcsse  de  Montpensier,  Ba- 
ronne  Hallez  de  Charapede,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  and  Louise  Thenard  ;  but  the  prise  for 
the  best  rose  was  awarded  to  M.  Fontaine*s 
TVMMrpAf  dn  OamU  de  Mmtipo. 
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Pes  NooM  UMd  Baiurre  Ctanoa. 

Db.  Jobs  A.  Wardsr. — Dear  Sr :  We 
observe  by  tte  May  number  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Review,  that  you  introduced  our 
notice  of  the  Dei  yones  pear,  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Horticulturist. 

We  are  fully  pursuaded  that  this  pear  is 
to  become  a  general  favorite,  and  to  find  a 
place  in  the  very  smallest  collection.  We 
fear,  however,  that  it  will  be  some  years  be- 
fore it  can  be  very  extensively  known ;  for, 
after  much  inquiry,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  stock  of  it,  not  ocly  in  this  country 
but  in  Europe,  is  very  limited.  A  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  Lero},  of  Angers,  from  whom 
we  obtained  it,  informs  us  that  he  has  no 
trees  of  this  kind  at  present  in  his  collection, 
"  except  one  in  his  School  of  Fruits  ;"  and 
also  that  it  has  never  fruited  in  his  nursery. 
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and  that  he  owes  his  knowledge  of  its  merit 
to  our  notice  of  it.  We  infer  from  this  that 
it  can  not  be  much  known  in  France  ;  and  as 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  it  to  the 
American  public,  through  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  State  Fairs,  we  suppose  also,  that 
it  can  not  be  much,  if  at  all,  known  here. 
Our  trees  are  now  well  covered  with  blos- 
soms, showing  it  to  be  a  prolific  bearer,  and 
promising  again,  in  due  time,  a  farther  test 
of  its  qualities. 

From  among  the  notes  taken  of  a  large 
number  of  pears  which  ripened  upon  our 
grounds  during  the  last  season,  we  select 
those  upon  another  variety,  which  came  to 
us  also,  unheralded  and  unknown,  rety  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Des  Nones.  '^  The 
only  catalogue  in  which  we  have  observed 
it  is  that  of  Mr.  Leroy,  where  it  is  en- 
tered under  the  head  of  "  new  species 
obtained  at  Angers,"  but  without  any 
description  whatever,  though  all  other^ 
of  the  list  of  about  twenty,  except  one 
or  two,  are  particularly  described.  This 
pear  is  called  the  Buerre  Ckarron,  and 
was  received  by  us  in  the  same  im)>or- 
\tation  which  brought  us  the  Des  If  ones. 
\^b^end  an  ostliiie  oCit^  toother  with 
our  description,  which  are  at  your  ser- 
vice, if  deemed  worthy  of  publication. 

Fruit  medium  in  size  ;  form  roundish 
obolate ;  skin  yellowish  green  ;  stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  set  on  without  depression; 
calyx  closed,  and  placed  in  a  deep  aa4 
rather  broad  basin ;  flesh  exceedingly 
melting,  juicy  andperfidned — ^morelike 
the  Belle  Lucrative  in  its  highest  excel- 
lence, in  these  particulars,  than  any 
pear  we  know.  It  ripens  abcmt  the 
lOlli  of  October. 
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Orange  Gardens  of  St.  Michael's. 

Tub  orange  gardens  of  St  Michael,  the 
largest  of  the  Asores  islands,  Lat.  39^  north, 
Lon.  20^  west,  aboiit.  WlOioiit  its  orange 
gardens,  St.  Miehaers  wonld  he  but  one 
great  field  of  com.  To  prevent  the  violent 
winds  from  bneaking  the  orange  trees  when 
loaded  with  their  fmit,  it  is  fbtrnd  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  have  thick  tnfted  trees  of  a 
rapid  ^wth  all  around  and  iimide  also,  of 
tiie  qumtas,  as  the  Portuguese  call  these 
orange  gardens.  Thej  use  for  that  purpose 
the  Myrica  Fofo^  the  camphor,  the  PUtot* 
parum  Ohduiatum,  and  PUtofpontm  TMra, 
This,  Backhouse  says,  has  a  green  cylindri- 
cal firuit,  becoming  of  an  amber  color  when 
ripe,  and  of  a  pleasant  subacid  taste.  Each 
of  these  trees  offer  to  the  eye  its  own  ap- 


When  our  notice  of  the  Des  Nones  was 

written,  it  had  not  matured  on  our  grounds. 

Though  quite  unlike  in  flavor,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  is  superior  in  quality.  Without  med- 
itating a  pun,  we  should  pronounce  them» 
with  our  brief  experience  of  one  season 
only,  *'par  nobile  frairum/*  In  produc- 
tiveness, however,  in  fairness  and  beauty 
of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  superior  growth  of 
the  tree,  we  must,  at  present,  give  the 
preference  to  the  Des  Nones. 

Eaten  September  20th  in  best  condi- 
tion ;  possesses  all  the  peculiar  musky  fla- 
vor of  the  Seekel ;  is  sweet,  aromatic, 
juicy,  buttery,  and  high-flavored.  Ripens 
from  the  10th  to  last  of  September.  De- 
scription in  your  journal  is  right ;  I  think 
we  have  no  superior  pear  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  very  respectfully,  etc.. 
Thorp,  Smith,  Hakchett  &  Co. 

The  information  respecting  the  scarcity 
of  this  pear  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
every  one  will  desire  to  be  possessed  of  this 
delicious  variety,  but  I  inish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctiy  understood  that  my  order  for  twen- 
ty trees  is  to  take  precedence  of  all  others, 
having  made  the  discovery  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  variety. 


m^ 


propriate  color  and  being  (as  they  are)  dis- 
tributed over  the  country  without  order, 
they  give  to  the  landscape  an  inexpressible 
charm.  To  possess  a  quinta,  is  a  supreme 
object  of  ambition  to  every  inhabitant  of  St 
Michael's.  He  rises  early  in  the  morning, 
goes  to  bed  late,  feeds  on  com  bread,  drinks 
nothing  but  water  during  his  long  life ;  all 
he  aims  at,  is  to  have  his  quinta  some  day 
or  other.  Most  of  the  quintaa  have  pavilions, 
and  shady,  delicious  walks.  These  psvilioDs 
vary  in  form  and  dimen«ons,  acccmiing  to 
the  taste  of  the  owners,  each  of  whom  is  hb 
own  architect,  and  we  may  well  say  that 
they  display  a  truly  great  diveraty  of  taste. 
But  they  all  agree  in  one  thing,  and  that  i% 
a  tower  with  a  flag-staff. 
The    Portuguese    first   introduced   the 
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orange  here,  and  it  is  eultivated  in  every 
wland,  and  is  an  objeet  of  commercial  im« 
portance  to  Portugal.  Tke  Fayal  orange 
irees  were  attacked  by  an  insect,  a  coccus, 
(bark  louse,)  to  such  a  destructive  degree 
that  the  eulture  of  the  tree  was  rendered 
impossible.  No  method  was  found  to  save 
them,  and  aD  the  trees  were  destroyed. 

The  island  of  Teroeira  exported  annually 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  cargoes  of 
oranges.     St.  Michael's  is  now  the  grand 
market,  but  unhappily  the  coccus  has  begun 
there,  and  some  plantations   are  entirely 
mined  already.    Many  people  suppose  that 
the  St.  Michael's  orange  grows  there  spon- 
taneously,  yielding  iu  fruit  without  any 
care  ;  that  is  an  error.    Before  establishing 
an  orange  garden*  a  high  wall  must  be 
bailt,  ana  then  rows  of  the  PiUotparumt  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  winds.    When 
these  are  grown,  the  ground  is  well  dug  up. 
The  orange  trees,  planted  in  rows  at  the 
distance  of  25  to  90  feet  every  way  from 
each.    They  then  sow  the  cround  with  lu« 
pins,  which>  when  grown,  they  bury  in  the 
soil,  for  the  Portuguese  regard  it  as  the  best 
nourishment  they  can  give  to  the  roots  of 
the  orange  tree.    For  some  years  they  grow 
beans,  melons,  and  some  other  plants  in  the 
space  among  the  txees.     The  orange  tree 
does  not  come  to  full  bearing  until  seven 
Tears  old.    Poor  owners  of  orange  gardens 
cultivate  the  earth  in  them  always,  but  able 
owners  leave  culture  in  them  afler  seven  years. 
They  trim  the  trees  to  f^t  free  circulation  of 
air  when  the  fruit  is  npe.    They  flower  in 
March  and  April,  and  the  oranges  are  ripe 
in  November.      The  Portuguese  never  eat 
them  until  about  the  end  of  January,  at 
wbkh  time  the  fruit  is  in  all  its  perfection. 
These  gardens  vary  in  extent  from  forty  to 
eiffhty  acres— 4mt  it  is  seldom  that  they  con- 
tain ofaages  only — they  have  lemons,  limes, 
citron  guava,  and  other  fruit  trees.     They 
cultivate  only  two  kinds  of  oranges,  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Mandarin.    The  first  has 
some  varieties  ;  it  is  singularly  ameliorated 
in  the  island  of  St  Michael's.    The  Manda* 
Hn  oraoge  has  only  been  here  a  few  years. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  nearly  fifteen  feet  high. 
This  excellent  little  orange  has  lately  been 
exported  to  Bogland»  and  obtains  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  common  St.  Miohaers 
onmge.    The  largest  orange  tree  I  have 
Measured  h«n  was  over  thirty  feet  high,  the 


trunk  at  its  base  about  eiflfat  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  quantity  of  fruit  from  such  a 
tree  is  incredible— they  are  constantly  shor- 
ing up  the  loaded  branches  to  prevent  their 
breaking  down.  One  tree,  belonging  to 
Senor  Jacintho  Victor  Vierva,  gives  annu- 
ally twenty  large  boxes,  each  containing 
upwards  of  one  thousand  oranges. 
-^Bevue  Ibriicole. 


Upland  Oranbeniea, 

Av  length  we  have  ocular  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  cranberries  in  the  greatest  perfee* 
tion,  can  be  raised  on  upland,  shady  and 
gravelly  soil.  Mr.  Joseph  Oreutt  has 
brought  us  for  exhibition,  a  large  root  of 
cranberry-vine,  placed  in  a  box,  which  is 
made  to  contain  a  quantity  of  the  soil  from 
which  it  had  been  removed*  the  vine  thickly 
hanging  with  ripe  fruit.  He  made  the  ex- 
periment three  years  ago  last  May,  plantmg 
forty  bunches  in  a  row  two  feet  apart,  with- 
out previous  culture,  merely  bv  removing 
the  sod,  and  planting  the  cranberries  with 
no  more  trouble  and  attention  than  he  would 
have  taken  with  a  cabbage-plant. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  gravel,  fit  for  peach 
trees,  and  of  which  five  hundred  and  twenty* 
three  are  growing  in  an  orchard  so  near  as 
to  shed  their  leaves  on  the  cranberry  vines. 
.  The  first  year  he  picked  about  a  pint  of 
fruit,  the  second  year,  four  quarts ;  the  third, 
or  present  year,  from  seven  to  eight  quarts 
of  remarkably  fine  fruit  The  vines  have 
shot  the  present  season,  three  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  are  surprisingly  strong  and 
healthy,  and  the  old  wood  is  loaded  thickly 
with  the  finest  berries. 

We  now  consider  the  question,  *  Can 
cranberries  be  cultivated  with  success  on 
upland?'  as  decided  in  the  affirmative.— 
Boston  Cultivator. 


Weariacoutof  the  vailetiea  of  Fmlta. 

Ma.  EoiTOR :— I  have  always  disbelieved 
the  ingeniously  supported  theory  of  Mr. 
Knight,  on  Uie  natural  degeneracy  of  varie- 
ties not  renewed  by  seeds,  from  having  seen 
trees  of  the  Golden  Pippin  apple,  which  was 
one  of  the  varieties  instanced,  thriving  re- 
markably well,  and  bearing  good  crops  of 
fruit  They  were  growing  in  a  seyy  Mlnmg 
soil,  and  in  a  warm  sttualioa ;  aad.I  iadine 
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to  the  belief  that  in  Bueh  utuatioiifl  it  would 
still  do  as  well  as  any  other  kind^  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  from  some  of  your  readers 
whether  they  know  of  any  place  in  America, 
where  it  is  doing  well»  as  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  our  country  is  well  fitted  for  its 
growth,  and  that  a  thriving  trade  might  be 
carried  on  with  the  Londoners  with  it,  who 
prefer  it  to  any  Newtown  Pippins,  Lady 
Apples,  Rhode  I.  Greenings,  and  Spitsen- 
bergs,  which  we  now  send  them.  I  do  not 
much  beliere  in  this  innate  degeneracy, 
for  in  addition  to  my  reasons  above,  I  iaw 
last  fell  near  Philadelphia,  a  large  tree  of 
the  old  English  Autumn  Bergamot,  a  variety 
literally  as  old  as  'Julius  Caesar,'  in  oerfect 
health,  and  bearing  in  abundance.  Yours, 
Juuus. — PkUadelpAia  FloriH. 

Remarks. — I  am  glad  to  find  that  brother 
Henson  agrees  with  me  in  his  unwillingness 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  wearinp-ouL  Let  us 
continue  to  collect  evidence  against  it.    En. 

Report  from  XUinoia. 

Ths  greatest  evils  which  fruit  ffrowers  are 
called  to  contend  with  in  central  Illinois  are, 
severe  and  changeable  winters,  late  frosts  in 
the  spring,  and  the  various  forms  of  blight 
and  rot. 

The  severe  cold  in  winter  is  supposed  often 
to  kill  both  fruit  and  trees,  especially  the 
Pears  and  Peaches,  while,  if  they  escape 
this  trial,  the  spring  frosts  often  take  them. 
The  soil  is  surpassmgly  rich,  and  the  trees 
never  fail  to  do  the  very  best  the  frosts,  in- 
sects, and  blights  will  allow.  Their  growth, 
and  the  abundance  and  fine  qu*  lity  of  fruit 
is  almost  incredible,  when  not  inteirupted 
by  any  of  these  casualties. 

The  last  winter  was  aeyere ;  however,  the 
trees  generally  escaped  injury,  but  the  fruit 
did  not.  There  are  no  peaches,  few  pears 
and  cherries,  and  but  a  moderate  crop  of 
apples. 

The  plums  are  far  aK>re  abundant  than 
they  have  been  for  years  before.  Those 
kinds  that  escaped  the  frost  have  generally 
malitfed  their  nruitwell;  having  been  totally 
destroyed  by  frosts  in  the  bloom  the  year 
before,  but  few  of  the  progeny  of  the  Grand 
Turk  survived  the  famine  to  continue  their 
w<»k  of  destruction  this  year.  However, 
thete  is  evidence  that  enough  of  them  aur* 
vived  io  perpetuate  the  raee  by  some  aieana» 


and  show  us  that  there  can  be  no  final  re- 
mission of  the  crusade  against  him.  The 
few  that  have  survived  will  doubtless  obey 
the  command  to  increase  and  multiply,  and 
will  not  foiget  in  future  years  to  act  worthily 
of  the  renown  of  their  ancestors,  as  many 
people  do. 

mit  the  seasons  in  which  all  our  fruit  is 
destroyed  by  cold  are  comparatively  so  rare 
that  we  could  get  along  with  that  wefl 
enough,  were  it  not  for  those  appalling 
forms  of  disease  that  attack  our  full  grown 
apple  and  pear  trees,  especiallv  the  latter — 
generally,  though  very  indiscriminately, 
called  the  blight.  We  think  we  have  haid 
several  forms  of  this  disease ;  but  its  pres* 
ent  form  is  far  worse  than  any  other. 

It  first  appears  to  the  careless  observer 
on  the  terminal  shoots,  which  turn  black  and 
perish  for  several  inches  on  the  apple,  and 
some  tnnes  for  seveial  feet  even  on  the  pear, 
in  a  very  few  hours. 

This  is  generally  attributed  to  the  soil  or 
climate,  but  I  am  fiilly  satisfied  that  this  is 
not  the  cause ;  for,  as  a  writer  in  the  Prn- 
rU  Farmer  has  truly  remarked,  it  appeared 
last  year  on  our  native  crab-apples  and  for* 
est  trees,  especially  the  hickories  and  elns 
and  oaks  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  on  eulti* 
vated  trees,  and  on  my  grounds  it  was  ^en* 
erally  worse  on  Native  Seedling  Pears  raved 
from  the  seed  for  two  generations  on  the 
spot,  than  on  any  others;  and  much  wonc 
on  the  Native  Urab-Apples  than  on  Uees 
more  cared  for.  Besides,  this  form  of  blight 
is  beginning  to  appear  in  all  smls  and  cli- 
mates, from  Maine  to  Georgia^  and  also  in 
Europe ;  and  is  it  true  that  no  aoil  and  no 
climate  suits  the  Pear  at  this  particular  cri- 
sis— not  even  erab<apples,  oaks,  and  elms? 
I  can  not  believe  it. 

I  was  compelled  to  believe  that  it  was 
some  chanffe  or  casualty  totally  irrespecti? e 
of  both  sou  and  climate,  before  I  diseovered 
what  I  think  to  be  the  true  cause. 

That  thne  U  a  blight  caused  by  heat  or 
by  cold,  by  soil  or  by  climate,  and  also  bj 
the  8col]jrtus  Pvri,  and  by  several  other  in- 
sects wmoh  inKst  the  pear  acd  apple,  I  aft 
constrained  to  admit,  from  the  testimony  of 
gentlemen  of  undoubted  capacity  in  these 
matters,  and  several  of  these  forms  of  bUghl 
I  have  myself  seen  on  my  own  grounds. 

But  there  ia  a  form  of  blight  here  boss 
ktal  to  the  pear  tree  espeeiaUy*  than  all 
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thie«e  eombined,  as  Boores  of  practical  men 
in  this  yicinity  irould  readily  testify.  We 
all  now  unitedly  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of 
•  microscopic  insect,  and  notwithstanding 
the  strictures  in  die  journals  on  my  hasty 
article  in  the  B<niiculiwntif  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  man  in  this  county,  who  has 
changed  his  opinion  in  the  matter,  or  is 
likely  to  do  so.  We  think  we  know  what 
we  see  here  with  our  own  eyes ;  whether  it 
exists  elsewhere  or  not,  is  for  others  to  say. 
This  insect  is  not  a  bark^lonse  of  any  form» 
nor  is  it  anything  described  in  the  falooks  or 
horticoltaral  reports,  or  any  more  like  any 
of  these  than  a  pig  is  like  an  alligator  w  a 
rhinoceros.  Its  habits  are  still  unlmown,  and 
are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
that  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  through 
ordinary  microscopes,  and  seen  fairly  omy 
under  a  powerful  solar  microscope,  is  well 
known  to  many;  also,  that  it  infests  the 
neck,  trunk,  crotches,  and  laraer  limbs  of 
trees^  upon  the  outer  bark,  and  diffuses  its 
poison  there,  long  time  before  the  sudden 
perishii^  of  the  terminal  shoots,  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  any  man  who  has  a  jack-knife 
and  a  pair  of  eyes ;  hundreds  have  ezanined 
and  testified  to  this  feet.  Even  before  it  was 
suspected  to  be  tiie  work  of  an  insect,  though 
the  casual  or  careless  examiner  finds  no 
symptoms  of  disease  until  the  final,  sudden 
dea^  of  the  terminal  shoot  warns  him  of 
the  dan^r.  How,  in  the  case  of  the  Scoly- 
tns  Pyn  and  one  or  two  other  unknown  in- 
sects,  this  sudden  death  of  the  terminsl 
shoot  is  all  there  is  about  it ;  and  generally, 
at  least  on  the  apple,  it  is  all  that  ensues— 
though  the  poison  sometimes,  even  in  these 
eases,  will  run  down  on  the  pear. 

But  in'ihe  case  of  this  new  form  of  insect, 
or  mierdseopic  insect  blight,  it  is  far  other- 
wise. I  have  myself  examined  hundreds  of 
trees,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  tcarminal 
shoot  affected  with  it,  when  I  conld  not  find 
obvious  evidences  of  the  fetal  poison  below- 
some  times  quke  down  to  thegronnd;  sad 
in  siich  oases  the  tree  will  knrariably  die  to 
the  gromdi  unless  something  is  done  to  pre- 
vent it,  thvuffhthere  may  be  mauTfeet  of  per- 
fectly sound  wood,  i^ipanatly,  between  the 
fetal  spot  and  the  withering  shoot  or  twig. 

The  ea^rieaoe  of  this  year  not  only  con- 
vinees  ns.lkat  thia  is  the  work  of  the  insect 
described  in  the  Bortiudimrui,  \mi  also  en- 
eoosagesna  to  hbip9  (^mi  only  to  hope)  that 
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we  have  hit  upon  the  right  remedy;  for 
the  trees. on  my  own  grounds,  promptly 
treated  with  soap  and  tobacco  water,  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  lamp-black,  are  thorough- 
ly restored ;  while  a  smgle  row,  omitted  for 
want  of  time  until  the  insects  had  hatched 
and  ffone  into  the  bark,  is  still  as  badly  dis- 
eased as  ever,  or  almost  as  badly,  the  late 
care  probably  having  done  some  good.  On 
the  contrarv,  one  genUeman,  one  mile  from 
me,  omitted  all  care  of  his  trees ;  they  were 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  through,  and  the 
finest  in  the  county.  But  they  are  all  now 
dead,  or  worse  than  dead.  Another  genUe- 
man, two  miles  distant,  scepticd  at  first, 
finally,  after  a  personal  examination,  became 
convinced,  and  applied  whale  oil  soap  to  the 
blighted  trees,  with  a  caustic  alkali  to  dis- 
solve it  aflerwards,  and  all  his  trees  are  now, 
as  he  informs  me,  free  from  blight,  and  in 
order.  Another  gentiemsn  washed  his  ap- 
ple orchard  in  simple  soap-suds,  and  I  am 
told  it  can  now  be  seen  to  tiie  verv  tree  te 
what  extent  he  applied  it,  as  all  trees  so 
washed  are  healthy,  and  all  others  are 
blighted.  Another  still,  applied  a  rope 
covered  with  tar,  to  some  of  his  trees,  and 
says  that  on  those  so  treated  there  is  no 
blight,  while  it  is  on  all  the  others.  This 
last  case,  however,  I  think  will  be  found  to 
be  a  case  of  blight  that  comes  from  a  larger 
insect  perforating  the  terminal  bud,  and  not 
firom  the  microscopic  insect,  so  fatal  to  pears. 
Another  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
quite  unknown  to  me,  wrote  me  in  the 
spring,  that  he  had  discovered  the  same 
microscopic  insect  mentioned  in  the  Horti- 
culturist! on  his  pear  trees,  and  had  applied 
oiUpaint  wi^  entire  success. 

Another  still,  writes  from  the  South,  that 
he  has  found  the  same  insect  there*  So  that 
I  am  Induced  to  betfeve  that  this  form  of 
blight  is  not  exclusively  local.  All  the 
above  cases,  of  course,  did  not  come  under 
my  own  notice^  and  I  can  only  give  the  re- 
port as  given  to  me.  That  every  apple  and 
pear  tree,  on  my  own  place,  was  last  year 
hopelenly  diseaised,  as  I  thought — ^that  all 
my  privit  bushes  and  hedges  were,  in  mid" 
smnmer,  killed  mite  to  the  ground  is  quite 
certain,  and  that  1  have  now  totally  eradi- 
cated the  evil  lh>m  my  premises,  except  on 
the  uMlactad  troes  above  specified,  ana  that 
severm  of  my  neighbors  have  done  the  same 
is  quite  as  cetlahi ;  while  those  who  did  no- 
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ihing  last  year  hare  foond  the  diMate  to 
•teadily  progress  toward  death*  is  equally 
sure.  It.may  be  thought  that  this  insect  fol- 
lows the  disease  instead  of  producing  it; 
but  I  think  the  evidence  conclusive  the  other 
way,  and  wrote  for  the  Horticultttrist  only 
in  order  that  others  might  observe  and  be 
Qonvinced  of  the  fact — ^tor  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, and  perhaps  impossible,  to  convince 
any  man  on  this  point,  who  had  not  ex- 
amined, thoroughly,  for  himself,  or  at  least 
received  the  testimony  of  a  great  many  cor* 
roborating  witnesses  who  had  so  examined  ; 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  or  ask  con- 
viction from  sensible  men  on  any  other 
ground — there  is  so  great  a  liability  to  mis- 
takes in  matters  so  exceedingly  small. 

I  can,  however,  state  that  so  £ar  as  I 
know,  every  person  whose  attention  was 
seasonably  called  to  the  phenomena,  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  cause  of  the  evil-— 
and  all  the  remedies  adapted  to  that  view 
have,  in  every  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  proved 
successful  and  satisfactory,  while  all  other 
known  remedies  have  failed. 

After  the  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
spoke  of  the  blight  on  the  fcrest  trees,  I 
found  the  larvse  of  this  insect  on  the  elms 
and  hickories  in  mv  own  yard. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  this  blight  will 
be  found  at  Jast  to  be,  not  the  veault,  but  the 
cause  of  the  spread  of  this  insect ;  but  I  do 
not  think  any  such  result  probable,  nor  aaa 
I  aware  of  any  one  who  has  had  any  fah' 
opportunity  to  examine  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings,  who  anticipates  any  such  result. 
The  assumption  that  this  inset t  causes  the 
blight,  fully  explains  all  the  known  pheno* 
mena  so  far — ^no  other  supposition  does— * 
while  that  there  are  other  forms  of  blight 
caused  by  insects,  and  other  causes  wb^y 
different,  there  can  be  no  reasonaUe  doubt ; 
but  they  have  never  proved  so  serious  and 
(Wtal  with  us  as  this  last  form. 

I  found  an  apparent^  similajr  disease  in 
almost  ever^  one  of  my  Newtown  Pippin 
apple  trees,  in  an  ortbM'd  of  i^ut  twenty- 
tive  acres,  on  my  iaim,  ten  milss  from  this 
place.  Most  of  these  trees  are  of  this  kind* 
say  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  in  numbM*, 
the  rest  of  the  orchard  standing,  mixed  pro- 
miscuously together  with  thase.  are  of  other 
choice  varieties,  all  set  out  nl  ihe  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner* 

This  diaesae  ap|mrs  amat  fully  on  the 


rough  bark*  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  the  scion  was  united  to  the 
seed  stock,  or  in  the  crotches,  or  in  any 
place  where  there  is  any  roughness  of  bark« 
and  when  this  bark  is  cut  or  pared  off  with 
a  sharp  knife,  there  the  disease  more  ivUy 
appears. 

There  will  be  found  dead,  gangreaed 
blotches  of  bark  extending  sometimes  quite 
down  to  the  sap-wood,  even  where  the  omicr 
bark  looked  sound  and  healthy. 

These  trees  are  some  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  and  of  fine  and  healthj  growth  and  ap- 
pearance, and  just  coming  mto  bearing'— «ay 
with  trunks  from  mne  to  eighteen  iaehc  s  in 
circumference.  Now  every  one  of  the  New* 
town  Pippin  trees  in  this  orchard  hare  this 
plsgue-spot  on  them,  more  or  less,. while 
not  one  of  any  other  kind  is  so  affected,  so 
far  as  I  could  find.  What  is  the  cause  ef 
this,  will  any  gentleman  explain  ? 

The  trees  all  lode  ss  healthy  and  fine  as 
ever,  and  as  the  disease  is  so  latent  thnt  it 
was  not  discovered  till  July,  quite  too  late 
to  do  anything  for  their  ^food  Uds  year,  the 
probability  is  that  the  disease  wifi  expend 
and  cause  their  sudden  death,  as  aereral 
have  already  died  at  slicti  notice,  vhtle  in 
apparency  full  leaf  and  growth.  I  earn  not 
say  what  ails  theae  trees,  but  I  atraogij 
snspect  it  is  the  same  insect,  as  is  fosmdhere 
at  home  on  the  Pear ;  and  I  alae  siiapcet> 
that  it  has  been  the  cause  of  so  nuiaenw 
deaths  among  the  Newtown  Pippins,  else- 
where ascribed  to  soil  And  elinsate ;  and  it 
is  said  lime  cures  or  prevents  their  death  in 
these  cases  b^  its  action  on  the  soil ;  bnt 
may  it  not  be  its  action  on  this  inaeci  nfro' 
all,  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  ?  I  throw 
out  these  hiiMa  merely  as  anggeslive^  and 
would  advise  all  my  fnends  who  find  that 
their  soil  or  climate  does  not  egnee  with 
Pear  and  Newtown  Pippin  apple  tieea,  to 
look  well  to  the  rough  bark  oSf  Ihese  tms* 

Xiallv  sprii^  and  iai),  and  einininft  eam- 
with  a  knife,  and  if  Ihey  find  ajas^ 
terns  of  <&ease  thersft  or  any  wnnntKral  nan* 
ness,  or  scnrvineas,  er  dead  Uoldms,  is 
cleanse  them  well  with  a  knife,  xenBOTingaU 
tlie  dead  parts,  and  wash  the  whole  tcee  in 
a  decootien  ef  strong  tobacoo  water,  mixed 
with  about  one-foiutii  etreng  -aeap^  and 
enough  finely  aiAed  air«elaekBd  Ume  tomake 
it  sUghtly  think  and  adheaive«  Xhiadowan 
the  mU,  will  also  teep  znUita  iraa  yoaiv 
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iraes,  and  w  July,  will  kill  off  or  keep  off 
mo»t  of  the  young  boren.  It  fthoaM  aleo 
be  dooe  in  March  or  April,  for  this  blight 
insect,  as  well  as  in  summer  and  fall,  so  as 
to  destroy  the  larvsa. 

Of  all  the  things  applied  to  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  I  have  found  the  following  mix* 
ture  did  the  best  on  onr  soil,  the  last  year ; 
-*half  peek  of  lime,  half  peek  of  ashes,  two 
quarts  ^  salt,  one  peek  of  powdered  char- 
coal, dug  in  about  the  roots  and  piled  against 
the  steaat,  in  the  fall  or  early  winter.  Trees 
!K>  treated,  in  addition  to  their  washing, 
gave  a  more  hedthy  and  vigoious  growth 
than  from  any  other  application  to  the  root. 

As  to  Grapes  we  find  no  remedy  for 
the  rot,  as  yet,  though  it  is  far  less  fatal 
this  year  than  last.  I  have  dug  a  pit,  20 
feet  square,  and  bricked  it  and  cemented  it 
over  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  making  arched 
vaults  for  suds  and  other  liquid  manure  un- 
der the  whole,  filling  the  pit  wholly  with 
artificial  soils  ^and  so  constructed  as  to 
have  at  all  times  from  the  pits  an  abundant 
and  regular  supply  of  moisture  without  any 
excess.  I  shall  have  here  a  full  opportunity 
to  test  the  various  effects  of  ioil  Monef  and 
will  report  to  the  public  in  due  time. 

I  have  also  other  ezperimeatsia  promas 
for  testing  the  rarious  effieots  of  atmos^ie» 
and  moistare  on  oiher  vines,  and  I  hope  we 
skall  all  labor  till  the  true  causa  of  this  de- 
plorable rot  is  fully  searched  out. 

My  own  present  opinum  coineides  with 
that  of  Mr.  Longworth,  as  I  understand  hta ; 
bat  I  am  not,  after  all,  fully  aatiafied,  tiuit 
this  also  will  not  be  fomd  the  work  of  an 
iaaect,  at  the  root  ofthavmes;  for  the  vinea, 
ten  veara  old,  rnhnk  I  took  pains  to  dig  ant 
whQle,  though  ruaaSng  over  some  90  square 
feet  of  earth  and  some  three  or  four  feet 
deep  last  springs— nresented  to  me  appear- 
aaces  whicn  I  cottld  noi  ftdlyaceount  for  on 
any  other  suppoaition.  But  as  I  hare  these 
now  in  the  pits  above  named,  I  shall  asAject 
tham  to  future  examination. 

It  should  be  noted  in  tiiis  connexion  that  i 
received  this  day,  (Aug.  25,^  from  £k 
Francis,  Bsq«,  an  aditer  aad  hortieukuriat  of 
Springfield,  of  well-known  and  deaerved 
repute  in  tha  west,  a  box  of  fully  ripe  Fox 
Grapes^  whidi  mature  wM  m  SpiiiigSeld, 
IH.»  in  Mr.  Frumt^  garden,  every  year, 
even  when  alloiher  aorts  rot  entirely*  They 
are  a  fine,  laige^  gieenbh  red  Onipe,  ef  a 


round  shape,  larger  than  the  Oatawba ;  skin 
rather  thick,  and  not  so  spirited  and  high- 
flavored,  though  quite  good ;  to  my  taste  in- 
ferior to  either  the  IsalMlla  or  Catawba ;  but 
those  more  accustomed  to  them,  think  them 
even  better.  This  vine  originated  from  the 
north-western  part  of  Oonnecticut,  and  is 
there  cultivated  for  its  superior  qualities. 
This  Grape  is  worthy  of  senous  attention  in 
Illinois  though  probably  not  fit  for  wine. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark  that  I  washed 
two  Plum  trees  with  strong  soap  and  tobacco 
water,  trunk  and  limbs,  late  in  the  fall,  and 
again  when  in  bloom,  to  improve  their  bark 
and  growth.  Sometime  in  March,  also,  I 
covered  the  ground  under  these  trees  with 
tobacco  stems,  about  one  inch  thick,  as  far 
out  as  the  limbs  extended.  Now  these  two 
trees  are  so  loaded  with  ripe  plums,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  prop  up  all  the  limbs,  to  pre- 
vent breaking ;  ana  there  are  twice  as  many 
plums  on  them  as  on  any  others  in  the  row, 
and  few  or  no  marks  of  the  curoulio.  I 
mention  the  fact  to  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 
This  vear  I  do  not  consider  that  any  such 
expenment  proves  any  thln^  for  reasons 
above  stated,  though  attention  should  be 
called  to  every  fact  of  the  kind. 

May  not  the  soap  and  tobacco  water  have 
killed  all  the  insects  or  ]arv«,  on  or  about 
the  trunk  and  limbs  ?  and  the  tobacco  sterna 
those  under  the  tree — or  at  least  driven 
them  away? 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  I  selected  a  quite 
famous  wild  Plum,  from  the  forests  in  this 
oountVt  which  was  noted  for  its  fine  fiavcr,. 
and  ror  its  tendency  to  resist  the  eureulio^ 
when  M  others  failed.  It  is  of  good  s»e — 
rich  and  sweet— and  a  gentleman  from  Kew 
Terk  vemariEcd  last  evening,  that  be  had 
seldom  found  so  good  a  Plum  in  that  market,, 
to  his  taste,  as  this.  The  skin  ia  rather 
thick,  and  the  color  reddish  yellow,  with 
rusty  spots,  quite  rich  and  affreeaUe.  From 
the  trees  I  have  propagated  from  tibia  sort, 
we  almost  always  nave  plenty  of  Plums, 
withmit  care,  even  when  they  IM  on  all 
others.  What  the  cause  is,  unless  it  be  the 
peedtarity  of  tile  skin,  I  eaa  not  say.  I  In- 
tend to  improve  this  Plum  still  further,  1^ 
cultivatiott,  as  a  last  hope  fbr  the  west,  titt 
the  ''Ttttk''  captelates. 

Oooseberries  with  me  do  well,  when  weR 
pruned,  manured,  salted  and  mulched,  itt 
earlf  epring,  never' irithout. 
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CumnU  are  Klwaya  Bbnndant. 

in  this  region,  Cherry  trees,  of  the  finer 
■oits,  generally  die  abont  the  time  of  the 
change  of  the  outer  bark,  if  not  partieulvlj' 
attended  to. 

1  enclose  a  rough  draft  and  deaoription  of 
onr  moBtfamooa  August  apple  in  these  parta. 
It  was  introduced  here  by  Timothy  Cham- 
berlwn,  Esq.,  and  named  by  him  the  Orange 
Apple.  He  says  that  the  same  has  been 
called  ■"■■■■"" 


.   Ohio,  the  Tallow  Apple,  and 
the  South,  the  Hoase  or  Hone  Apple,  bat 
this  I  think  eomewhat  doubtful.     The  apple 
I  have. seen  aathe  Horse  Apple,  is  an  earlier 
and    far  inferior  fmit.     Tbia  apple   nov 


brings  readily  one  dollar  per  basliel  in  oar 
market,  while  plen^  of  common  apples  on 
be  had  from  twenty  to  forty  cents  per 
bushel. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  Cnigress ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  this  hasty  ud  ill-digealed  report 
can  do  any  good,  but  I  feel  cutfident  that 
under  the  inapeotioo  of  such  minda  aa  will  he 
there  assembled,  it  can  do  no  real  bann, 
and  may  be  the  occasion  of  eliciting  Grom 
others,  more  valuable  thoughts  and  obaer- 
varttons  in  future,  on  the  same  topics.  It  is, 
therefore,  respectfully  submitted  as  it  is,  by 
Yours  truly,        J.  B.  Ttmna. 


bt  darbtn. 


Coal-Boat  Qaiden. 
Thr  Londoners  may  be  said  to  be  invet- 
erate gardeners.  From  the  dark  and  sin- 
UODB  purlieus  of  Drary  Lane  and  Saffron 
Hill,  to  the  open  day-light  squares  and  cres- 
cents of  the  West  £nd,  may  be  seen  some 
indication  of  thia  passion  icr  horticulture. 
Bat  altboB^b  in  both  instances,  the  same 

Sarauit  is  displayed,  the  tagtes  are  evidently 
ifferent.  In  the  one  it  may  be  called  a 
love  of  gardening,  and  in  the  oUier  a  love  of 
flowers.  In  the  former  it  is  a  taste  for  cul- 
tivation, but  in  the  other  an  admiration  of 
the  thing  cultivated. 

We  have  often  wandered  what  extent  of 
cultivation  these  minds,  in  the  neglected 
parte  of  London,  are  capable  of,  that  dis' 
plav  so  much  refinement  in  the  assiduit] 
with  which  they  nurse  a  wild  Daisy,  or 
Primro^,  in  a  fractured  tea-pot  or  gingei- 
beer  bottle.  There  is  surely  something  more 
than  the  mere  animal  development  here. 
Our  attention  has  been  more  immediately 
directed  to  this  subject,  in  CMisequenoe  ^ 
Che  immense  .quantities  of  the  ocHumoner 
flowera  which  are,  at  this  season,  oontinoally 
foroed  upon  our  obasrvatioB)  both 


markets,  in  the  streets,  and  oa  hawker's 
trucks.  The  Primrose,  Daisy,  WalUowvr. 
Folyanthas,  and  Southernwood,  are  among 
the  most  popular  ;  and  inalmosteveryUne, 
alley,  and  court,  ma^  bo  seen  the  variovs 
degreea  of  snocess  with  which  these  nre  kept 
in  life.  It  is  not  only  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  however,  ^at  we  have  remaned  tUs 
fondness  for  gardening.  It  would  seem  that 
Borne,  who  perhaps  have  no  dwelling  at  bU. 
or  such  an  one  as  does  not  afford  the  beiK- 
tjes  for  indulging  even  thia  harmless  gnttifi' 
cation,  resort  to  other  means  f  and  K  waa  bat 
the  other  day  we  oneonnterwl,  in  oar  peri- 
grinations,  a  well-CBltivaled  and  fertile  qxN 
on  Qie  fwe-deck  of  a  coal-bam  1  Who  vf 
oni  readera  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  a 
flower-garden  in  anch  a  spot  ?  Even  ow 
asndaoua  friend,  Ur.  Beaton,  with  oU  his 
train  of  fair  followers,  oonid  never  bavt 
thought  of  looking  for  a  flower-garden  in 
tueh  a  spot,  and  that,  too,  floating  on  the 
veryboaomof  Old  Father  Thames.  Aada 
very  pretty  garden  it  wma.  There  w«ra  no 
cironiious  walka ;  so  ingenious  devices  ;  ao 
grouping  of  ooloia ;  bat  there  wet*  sons 
bright  Annnooea,  erf  all  colors ;  Potjaath*- 
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sea  with  trasses^  as  Polyanthttses  never 
trussed  before;  donble-lilscPrimro.-es;  Hen- 
and-Chickeo  Daisies,  eclipsing  in  interest  the 
finest  poultry-yard  of  the  greatest  fanciers  ; 
lamps  of  Stone-cropt  trailing  down  the  sides 
of  old  tin  tankards ;  "  Bloody-walls,"  or 
^'Warriors/' looking  as  gay  as  any  officer 
of  the  household  guards  ;  "  Da£fodowndil- 
lies,"  as  our  ancestors  called  them,  rich  in 
beauty,  and  replete  with  fragrance ;  with 
here  and  there  bushes  of  grim  Southern- 
wood, and  the  whole  artfully  and  tastefully 
enclosed  with  an  edging  of  the  whitest  of 
oyster-shells.  We  have  interesting  scenes 
in  London  which  the  rest  of  the  i^orld  know 
not  of;  and  such  a  scene  as  that  now  de- 
scribed ts  moie  gratifying  to  us  by  far,  than  ^ 
the  luxurious  and  ready-made  window  de- 
corations of  Belgravia.  It  is,  then,  with 
plants  of  this  description,  that  our  attention 
has  been  attracted  iuiring  the  past  week  in 
Govent  Garden  Market. 


Canvas  Hooaea  for  Plants. 

Among  the  modem  improvements  in  plant- 
growing,  their  summer  treatment  under 
canvas  may  be  reckoned  the  greatest,  and 
although  not  generally  adopted,  must  be, 
and  will  be,  by  those  who  can  afford  it.  It 
must  be  admi'.ted  that  the  most  difficult 
period  of  a  plant's  treatment  is  after  it  has 
done  blowing,  and  is  making  its  growth. 
In  the  house  it  is  drawn  ;  in  the  garden  it 
suffers  from  sun,  wet,  or  wind,  in  a  pit  it  is 
little  better.  But  having  seen  in  an  amateur's 
garden  a  canvas  house,  with  a  rolling  roof, 
and  the  sides  composed  of  canvas  flaps  or 
blinds,  which  could  be  propped  out  square  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  most  broiling  afternoons 
of  the  summer,  finding  this  house  cool  and 
airy,  and  the  plants  fresh  and  vigorous,  I 
.  was  struck  wiUi  the  simplicity  of  the  contri- 
vance and  the  superiority  of  the  plan  over 
all  others  for  the  summer  treatment  of 
plants.  In  this  house  were  camelias,  heaths, 
hard-wooded  Botany  Bay  plants,  cacti  oat 
of  bloom,  Indian  and  hybrid  asalias,  rhodo- 
dendrons, and,  in  short,  the  turn-out  of  all 
the  houses  but  the  stove,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible they  could  be  doing  better.  The 
fdiage  was  green  and  healthy,  every  thing 
well-set^  and  all  that  could  be  wished.  The 
day  was  calculated  to  show  off  the  excellence 
of  the  house ;  the  nriling  top  was  down  on 


one  side  and  half-down  on  the  other,  the 
blinds  were  propped  out  horisontally,  so 
that  iLere  was  all  the  air  that  was  stirrings 
and  no  sun.  The  paths  were  damp,  haviUif 
been  watered  in  the  morning,  and  the  turn* 
perature  was  so  much  lower  than  out  of 
doors,  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  * 

I  found  the  treatment  was  nothing  mors 
than  in  June  to  turn  out  into  this  house 
every  thing  that  had  done  flowering,  to  con* 
tinue  adding  all  the  summer  every  thing  as 
it  finished  its  bloom  according  to  the  weather* 
to  close  or  open  the  house,  which,  when  the 
roof  was  rolled  up  and  the  blinds  propped 
out,  was  to  plants  the  same  as  out  of  doors» 
but,  when  closed  up  on  the  sides,  the  top 
cloth  let  down,  was  warm  ;  in  dull  days  and 
mild  showers  the  plants  had  it  all  ,*  no  sharp 
cutting  winds  could  touch  them,  because  the 
blinds  and  roof  were  always  kept  down  on 
the  windy  side  in  these  cases,  if  not  all  round. 
They  never  required  half  the  water,  and  so 
close  was  the  house  when  shut,  that,  in  case 
of  being  troubled  with  the  aphides,  it  could 
be  fumigated  as  well  nearly  as  in  a  house  of 
glass.  I  must  say  that  I  view  this  little 
improvemeni  in  practice  as  a  great  Hdvfnoe» 
for,  although  we  have  all  our  sheltered 
nooks  and  sequestered  places  for  summering 
our*  plants,  the  best  are  poor  seiurities 
against  brown  foliage,  scorching  or  drippings 
damage  of  the  young  wood,  or  disappoint- 
ment at  the  moment  of  setting  for  bloom.«^ 
Chrdener*9  Chnmidi, 


Lyoopodiums. 
SuMMBR  Treatment:  PoTTiNa.-— Having 
read  the  compost,  as  described  in  my  last, 
and  the  plants  being  in  such  a  state  as  to 
require  larger  pots,  proceed  to  perform  that 
operation.  The  best  time  of  the  year  for 
this  work  is  about  the  middle  of  April, 
though  it  may  be  done  through  most  of  the 
summer  months,  if  the  plants  grow  rapidly, 
and  fill  their  pots  and  roots ;  especially  iif 
large  specimens  are  required.  There  are 
no  phnts  that  show  the  effects  of  nedect  in 
this  point  more  than  Lycopods.  If  the  pots 
are  too  small,  the  plants  soon  lose  their 
healthy,  brilliant  green  ;  the  tall  growers  be« 
come  naked  of  leaves  at  the  bottom ;  and 
the  whole  plant  becomes  a  sickly  yellow, 
which  rentiers  it  a  very  unsightly  object.  To 
prevent  this,  pot  oarlv,  whife  the  rlants  are 
of  a  good  color,  ana  pot  again  m  time  to 
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keep  them  so.  Though  they  lore  plenty  of 
inoiftture  at  the  root,  yet  they  can  not  bear 
stagnant  water:  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
drain  the  pots  ireW,  and  place  a  thin  layer 
of  moss  o^er  the  drainage  to  prevent  its  be* 
kg  ehoked  np  by  the  finer  particles  of  the 
compost  being  washed  down  into  the  drainage 
with  the  frequent  waterings.  The  pot  bmng 
thus  properly  drained,  and  the  compost  be* 
ing  neither  wet,  dry,  nor  cold,  take  a  pknt, 
ium  it  out  of  the  pot,  pick  oat  the  old  drain^ 
age  from  among  the  roots,  and  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  can  be  remored  without  in- 
juring them.  Then  put  as  much  compost 
m  the  pot  as  will  raise  the  ball  nearly  level 
with  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  fill  round  the  ball 
with  the  fresh  soil,  pressing  it  down  gently 
till  the  pot  is  quite  full ;  then  give  the  pot  a 
smart  stroke  or  two  on  the  bench,  pressing 
down  the  ball  and  soil  level,  leaving  about 
half-an-in  sh  for  small  plants,  and  an  meh  for 
large  ones,  or  space  belowthe  rim  of  the  pot. 
This  space  is  to  hold  water,  so  that  when 
the  plants  are  watered  there  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  thoroughly  wet  the  whole  mass  in 
each  pot.  Then  give  a  liberal  watering  to 
settle  the  soil  close  to  the  roots,  and  replace 
the  pots  on  the  stage  or  benches  where  they 
are  to  grow. 

All  the  stove  species  thrive  best  in  rather 
shady  places.  I  used  to  find  them  do  well 
on  the  curb-stone  round  the  pit  in  the  stoves 
and  orchid-bouse,  where  very  few  other 
plants  would  live  and  thrive. 

Watbrino. — These  plants  are  found  grow- 
ing in  shady  thickets  where  there  is  a  con- 
tinual moisture;  and,  therefore,  to  keep 
them  fresh,  green,  and  healthy,  they  should 
have  a  frequent  supply  of  moisture  both  at 
the  root  and  top.  The  syringe,  then,  is  a 
most  useful  instrument ;  and  they  will  thrive 
all  the  better  if  they  are  syringed  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  es« 

Secially  all  such  as  throw  out  roots  from  the 
ranches  in  the  air.  An  exception  occurs 
to  this  practice  of  syringing  so  freely,  in  Ly- 
eopocHum  casimm,  and  Z.*  casium  arborium. 
If  these  are  syringed  abundantly  they  lose 
that  rich,  glossy,  grey-blue  color  for  which 
they  are  so  much  admired.  Once  in  every 
two  or  three  days  will  be  sufficient  for  them 
to  keep  them  healthy.  This  rich  color  will 
be  obtained  and  preserved  best  in  a  shady 
place,  with  a  high  moist  temperature. 
The  tree  Lyoopod  grows  very  rapidly,  and, 


on  account  of  the  fronds  being  laige,  spread- 
ing, and  heavy,  it  is  necessary  to  support  it 
with  stakes.  I  used  for  large  pumta,  in 
eleven-ineh  pots,  ^re  upright  stakes,  kept 
steady,  and  at  equal  distanees,  by  a  ring  or 
hoop  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pot;  each 
stake  was  tied  to  this  ring,  which  kept  them 
steady  and  in  their  places.  To  these  stakes 
so  secured,  I  tied  each  frond  as  it  was  pro* 
duced  from  the  main  stem.  They  formed, 
then,  five  upright  dense  bushes,  covered 
with  their  richly-colored  leaves,  which  color 
I  preserved  by  never  allowing  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  leaves,  and  usicg  the  syringe 
but  seldom. 

HiAT. — All  the  plants  of  this  genus  will 
bear  a  high  temperature.  During  this  sear 
son  (summer)  1  have  had  the  thermometer 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  sun,  as  h%h 
as  from  86^  to  90^,  and  these  plants  seemed 
to  delight  in  such  a  high  temperature,  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  of  the  liveliest  colors.  Some 
of  the  green-house  species,  indeed,  grew 
rather  too  rapidly,  over-running  their  pots, 
and  hanging  down  over  the  edges  ;  but  then 
.  they  are  so  easily  propagated,  that  whea 
they  became  unwieldy  or  unsightly  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  casting  them  to  the  dunghfll 
Some  of  the  low-creeping  kinds  I  have  crop- 
ped off  close  to  the  soil,  and  in  this  hfgbL. 
moist  temperature,  they  almost  immediaiely 
pushed  forth  fresh  shoots,  and  formed  frera 
beautiful  patches  of  the  liveliest  gre^n.  The 
great  heat,  however,  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and,  except  orchid  growers,  very  few 
cultivators  have  a  house  heated  so  high.  It 
was  in  the  orchid-house  that  I  cultivated 
them  princtpally  myself,  and  much  admira- 
tion they  always  attracted.  They  will  grow, 
however,  very  well  in  a  common  stove,  the 
heat  of  which  should  never  exceed  70^  to 
75^, .  Some  species  tbrhre  pretty  well  in  a 
green-house  ;  these  are  L,  denticuLatum,  L. 
€qM)ik§ektm,  and  JL.  hthiiieum.  In  this  house 
I  would  culthrete  all  the  British  species,  of 
which  the  most  beautiful  is  the  X.  c/apn/aon* 
or  Club  Moss,  as  it  is  commonly  called* 
These  hardy  species  may  be  grown  very  well 
in  a  cold  pit,  but  they  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  a  green-house. 

WiKTXB  TREATiotKT. — ^It  IS  during  Qkk 
season,  when  flowers  are  scarce,  that  the 
beautiful  green  and  purple  shades  of  these 
plants  show  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
only  difference  in  cul*Ttre  ia  the  giving  lesa 
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etimuhttts  to  growth,  sa^h  a9  heat  uid  wa- 
ter ;  also  the  syringe  most  be  dispen«ed  with, 
and  the  planto  just  kept  slowly  growing.— 
T.  Appliby,  OoHa§9  GureUner. 


Asparagos. 
It  is  delightful  to  find  our  views  and  pre- 
possessions confirmed  by  those  of  large  ex- 
perience ;  my  views  upon  the  moot  pmnt  of 
white  and  green  Asparagus,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  this  plant  more  room  to 
develop  itself,  by  wide  planting,  have  al- 
ready been  presented  in  previous  numbers. 
I  am  therefore  glad  to  find  them  confirmed 
by  so  famous  a  gardener  as  J.  Culhill,  of 
Camberwell,  in  "  The  ScotUsh  Florist :" 

The  market-gardeners  round  London  are 
now  prodnctnff  Asparagus  much  better  than 
Ihey  used  to  do,  smoe  the  abdurdity  of  only 
having  three  inches  of  eatable  matter  at  the 
tops  has  been  so  much  exposed.  They  are 
also  reducing  the  enormous  covering  of  earth, 
«f  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  to  six  or 
eight  inches  ;  also  by  allowing  the  Aspara- 
gus to  rise  about  four  inches  above  the  earth, 
this  will  give  something  like  six  inches  of 
eatable  matter.  Thb  is  just  the  plan  of  the 
private  grower,  and  I  beheve  that  Aspara- 
gus grown  by  the  gentleman's  gardener  is 
as  fine  again  in  flavor,  as  well  as  containing 
much  more  eatable  matter. 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  Asparagus.  A 
Mr.  QraysoB,  an  extensive  grower  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames,  introduced  what 
he  called  his  "Giant"  Asparagus,  but  it 
proved  to  be  only  the  usual  kmd.  He  made 
it  a  "  Giant "  by  puttinff  mold  over  a  few 
of  the  ver^  largest  heads  he  could  find  on 
his  extensive  beds,  which  covered  about 
thirty  acres.  The  heads  were  cut  and  shown 
in  market  as  a  new  sort.  Thev  were  about 
^ghteen  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  a 
hundred  heads  weighed  Corty-two  pounds  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  like  other  Aspara^, 
only  three  or  four  inches  were  fit  for  eatmg. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
present  plan  of  saving  seed  from  the  strong* 
est  plants  has  much  improved  Asparagus. 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  discountenance  the 
production  of  long  white  drum-stick  Aspar- 
agus as  much  as  I  can,  I  beg  leave  to  ad- 
vocate the  following  plan,  by  which  in  time 


every  row  will  form  its  own  bed.  I  propose 
that  each  row  be  planted  three  feet  distant 
from  the  other,  and  that  each  plant  stand 
one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  This  will  give 
ample  room  for  cleaning  the  crop,  and  for 
drawing  up  earth  over  the  crowns,  so  as  to 
form  a  ridge  three  or  four  inches  deep,  to 
be  lowered  again  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  soil  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  By 
this  method  I  consider  that  Asparagus  might 
be  cut  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  it  is,  by 
the  plan  now  pvactised  of  burying  the  roots 
deep  in  a  bed  of  earth,  where  sun  and  air 
can  not  act  upon  them  ;  and  as  for  flavor,  it 
has  long  been  proved  that  although  gentle- 
mens'  gardeners  do  not  grow  Asparagus  so 
large  as  the  market-gardener,  of  the  two  it 
is  by  far  the  finest  m  flavor,  with  at  least 
three  Umes  more  eatable  matter  in  each 
head,  though  only  two-thirds  the  length.  I 
have  had  Asparagus  sent  to  me  from  Brus- 
sels, all  blancned  together  a  beautiful  creamy 
white ;  but,  when  cooked,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover the  taste  of  Asparagus  in  it.  It  was 
watery  and  insipid,  as  highly  blanched  As- 
paragus must  always  be,  having  only  the 
watery  flavor  of  the  roots.  I  have  proved 
this  years  ago,  by  keeping  it  in  frames  shut 
up,  and  the  glass  covered  over  with  mats  to 
exclude  light. 

I  imagine  that  I  have  said  enough  to  ex- 
plode the  old-fashioned  and  expensive  plan 
of  growing  this  much-esteemed  British  veg^ 
etable.  Some  imagine  that  unless  the  roots 
are  covered  during  winter,  the  frost  will  kill 
them  ;  if  roots  are  moved  during  winter,  the 
wet  will  rot  the  uninjured  tubers,  and  no 
gardener  who  understands  anything  of  veg- 
etable physiology  would  think  of  lifting  the 
roots  for  planting  until  February  or  March, 
unless  for  forcing,  and  the  latter  are  put  into 
heat  at  once;  but  Aq>aragus  is  perfectly 
hardy.  The  plan  of  putting  large  quanti- 
ties of  manure  on  it  during  winter,  is  never- 
theless good ;  for  the  winter  rains  wash  the 
strength  of  the  manure  down  among  the  roots. 
Z  should  fl^ve  the  ground  a  good  salting  an- 
nually in  February,  and  when  cutting  is  dis- 
continued in  June,  I  would  tooir  with  manure- 
water,  or  town  sewerage*water  better  still,  or 
even  spread  on  dry  artificial  manure,  for  the 
heavy  rains  will  soon  wash  the  strength  of 
it  among  the  roots,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  are  making  fresh  crowns  for 
next  year's  crop.    This  is  no  doubt  the 
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proper  time  to  manure  Asparagus.  If  the 
above  method  of  cultivation  is  adopted,  I 
doubt  not  that  its  benefits  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered not  only  in  the  shape  of  improved 
*'  grass,"  but  also  hj  the  consumer.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  impossible  for  the  grower  to 
alter  his  mode  of  culture  without  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  consumer,  and  I  am  sure  that 
by  the  plan  I  have  just  been  advocating,  the 
drain  on  the  roots  will  n:t  be  half  so  much 
as  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  latter 
havinff  to  form  such  a  quantity  of  under- 
fffound  sticks,  ultimately  to  be  thrown  away. 
Wherever  it  is  practicable.  Asparagus  ground 
should  slope  to  the  south  or  southeast,  and  the 
rows  should  always  run  south  and  north. 
Where  the  land  is  light,  plows  might  be  used 
in  throwing  up  the  ridge  on  each  ride  of  the 
row,  and  then  it  could  be  forked  over.  The 
chief  labor  and  expense  will  be  in  cutting 
and  sending  it  to  market,  which  will  form 
employment  for  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  order  to  prove  what  the  exclusion 
of  air  has  to  do  with  not  only  the  flavor,  but 
the  hard  or  woody  texture  of  the  stem,  (un- 
der protracted  growth,)  I  had  several  heads 
of  Asparagus  just  out  of  the  ground  covered 
over  with  long  Cucumber-glasses,  and  all 
air  excluded.  When  the  stems  reached  the 
top  they  were  cut  and  boiled ;  but  they  were 
so  hard  that  not  even  the  top  could  be  used, 
proving  at  once  that  without  plenty  of  air, 
the  stem  gets  tough  and  useless. 


New  Rosea. 
Is  Turner's  Florist  is  found  a  notice  of 
the  novelties  in  this  lovely  family  of  flowers, 
to  which  the  attention  of  cultivators  is  di- 
rected : 

The  new  Bourbon  roses  are  comparative- 
ly few ;  some  of  them  are,  however,  first- 
rate  additions  to  that  family.  Appoline  is 
one  of  the  prettiest,  clear  pink,  a  seedling 
from  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  on  which  it  is  a  most 
decided  improvement,  being  more  compact, 
better  formed,  one  of  the  freest  late  bloom- 
ers, and  of  robust  habit ;  and  as  a  bouquet 
flower  it  has  the  approbation  of  the  most 
dMngui  merckand  in  Lcmdon.  Aurora  de 
Qulde  is  violet-tinted  crimson,  and  a  dark 
flower.  Duchesse  de  Thuringe  is,  for  a 
small-cupped  rose,  a  perfect  model ;  its  color 
is  light  flesh,  its  habit  dwarf,  and  it  i$  quite 


a  gem  in  the  autumn.  Furie  is  a  very  free* 
dooming  bright  crimson ;  but  hardly  dis- 
tinct enough  u'om  some  of  a  similar  eolor  ia 
this  family.  Louise  Odier  is  a  findy-fonned 
strong-growiug  variety,  a  bright  rose-color, 
and  an  excellent  addition  to  the  pillar  vari- 
eties. In  Menoux  we  have  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  recent  additions;  it  is  truly  de- 
scribed as  "glowing  carmine,"  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  strikingly  beautiful.  Prince  Al- 
bert (Paul)  is  a  decided  improvement  io 
habit  and  increased  size  on  Comic  de  Seiue 
et  Mame  :  in  color  they  are  very  similar,  the 
Prince  being  somewhat  more  brilliant.  Scip- 
ion  is  a  cnmson-tinted  seariet,  very  vivid 
pleasing  color.  Vorace  ia,  however,  in  my 
estimation  the  gem  of  the  dark  novelties  of 
this  section  ;  it  is  of  the  most  beautiful  shape, 
of  large  size,  and  a  rich  deep  velvety  crim- 
son, and  may  be  described  as  a  perfect  flow- 
er ;  it  has  also  a  depth  and  substance  of 
petal  that  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  will 
prove  the  first  fine  dark-cupped  show-flower 
(as  a  single)  that  has  yet  been  introduced 
among  the  perpetuals. 

The  most  recent  additions  to  the  Noiset- 
tes are,  Caroline  Mamisse,  a  counterpart  of 
F^licitd  Perpetuel,  now  really  a  perpetual ; 
Narcisse,  a  delicate  pale  yellow,  not  large, 
but  beautifully  formed  ;  and  Octavie,  a  novel 
bright  red,  of  medium  size,  and  an  aoqud- 
tion  to  this  group. 

To  the  Chinas  no  very  desirable  additions 
have  been  made  lately  that  I  am  aware  of; 
but  to  the  Tea-scented  we  have  a  few  which 
may  be  said  to  be  valuable.  Madame  Wi)- 
lermorz  is  a  large  fine  variety,  very  distinct 
and  beautiful,  being  white  with  a  nankeen  w 
pale  buff  center ;  its  form  is  of  a  deep  eop, 
the  petals  stout,  and  for  one  of  this  flianily  it 
appears  quite  hardy.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  is 
one  of  the  largest,  much  of  the  same  shape, 
size,  and  quality;  its  color  is  a  clear  pale  flesh, 
and  may  be  termed  of  robust  habit  Mad- 
ame de  Sombreuil  is  a  fine  large  blush  with 
a  yellowish  tint,  of  the  right  form ;  but  of 
its  constitution  I  will  not  this  season  venture 
an  opinion. 

Having  brought  the  list  of  perpetuals  to 
a  close,  I  proceed  with  such  of  the  more  re- 
cently intitKiueed  summer  varieties  as  mar 
yet  l)e  considered  desirable  to  cultivate,  al- 
though the  perpetuals  are  fast  superseding 
them. 

A  curious  addition  has  been  made  ta  tha 
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Prorencc  section  in  Narexsse  de  Salrandy, 
(Van  Houlte)  being*  a  bright  crimson  with  a 
white  margin ;  it  is  not  yery  doable,  nor  can 
its  peculiar  marking  be  always  relied  on,  but 
as  a  picturesque  rose  in  a  group  it  is  unique ; 
the  new  striped  Provence,  white  with  pink 
stripes,  has,  however,  the  character  of  con- 
stancy, which  makes  it  very  desirable. 

To  that  cbarmine  tribe  the  Mosses,  we 
have  recently  added  Nuits  de  Toung,  a  rich 
velvety  deep  crimson,  not  very  large  or 
double,  but  the  color  makes  it  attractive  ; 
and  Jenny  Lind,  crimson,  the  buds  of  which 
are  so  thoroughly  mossed  as  to  obtain  for  it 
the  flattering  title  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Mosses. 

Added  to  the  Hybrid  Bourbons  we  have 
a  fine  flower  in  Paul  lUeaut,  vivid  crimson, 
of  good  shape ;  one  of  the  best  adapted  for 
exhibiting  singly. 

In  Hy  brid  Chinas  the  most  recent  intro- 
ductions are  the  four  French  Generals,  Al* 
lard,  Changramier,  Lamoriciere,  and  Jacque- 
minot ;  the  first  is  reddish  rose-color,  of  good 
shape,  and  a  good  pillar  rose  ;  the  second, 
a  fine,  large,  deep  crimson ;  the  third,  a 
bright  pink,  well  formed ;  and  the  lest,  a 
dark  red,  and  a  model  in  shape ;  the  first 
and  third  frequently  giving  autumnal  blooms, 
particularly  if  some  of  the  longest  shoots  are 
reduced  to  half  their  length  during  the  sum- 


mer. 


Now  Pompone  Chryaanthemuma. 
Tbbsk  beautiful  little  gems  are  everywhere 
attracting  our  attention  —  the  Horticulturist 
has  given  a  most  highly  colored  bouquet  of 
them  in  a  recent  number,  sufficiently  rich 
and  gaudy  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  in- 
dolent African,  the  stolid  Indian,  or  the 
phlegmatic,  tulip-admiring  Dutchman.  I 
have  always  entertained  great  admiration 
for  this  class  of  autumnal  flowers ;  the  larger 
varieties  have  many  attractions  for  me,  but 
modem  art  with  a  new  section  of  the  family 
has  produced  a  wonderful  improviement.  — 
Mr.  Hovey  considers  the  latest  seedimgs  the 
best,  and  gives  the  following  varieties  from 
those  he  flowered  last  year.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, throw  away  those  we  have  already 
proved.       , 


-^   -•  »'%^-v.- 


Few  flowers  h&re  exhibited  creater  irn* 
provement  in  the  same  space  of  time,  than 
the  Pompone,  or  Daisy-flowered  Chrysan- 
themums. It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  For- 
tune first  introduced  the  original  small-flow- 
ered variety,  or  Chusan  Daisy  ;  yet  in  a  pe- 
riod of  six  or  eiffbt  years,  more  than  two 
hundred  fine  seedlings  have  been  produced 
by  the  French  and  Belgian  cultivators. 

At  first  they  were  little  better  than  the 
original  in  shape,  but  varied  in  color ;  suc- 
cessive seedlings  became  of  much  better 
form»  till  now  they  are  almost  as  perfect  as 
the  ranunculus,  and  of  nearly  every  shade 
of  color,  from  white,  through  the  varied 
shades  of  yellow  and  orange,  to  deep  pur* 
pie.  The  seedlings  of  1852,  are  a  very 
great  improvement  on  those  of  1851,  having 
better  petals,  and  of  more  delicate  colors,  the 

{)revailing  tints  having  been  heretofore  yel- 
ow  and  orange. 

A  collection  of  upwards  of  twenty  of  the 
newest,  flowered  with  us  last  year,  and  we 
made  brief  descriptions  of  them,  which  we 
now  ^ve,  that  the  amateurs  and  admirers 
of  this  fine  flower  may  see  the  great  variety 
already  produced ;  they  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Arians,  (Pertuze's).  Straw  edged 
with  carmine  ;  flower  very  double,  perfect ; 
colors  quite  new. 

2.  Attala,  (Lebois).  Pale  rosy  lilac 
and  soft  white :  flower  very  double ;  form, 
cup  shaped,  admirable. 

3.  Atropos,  (Bemet).  Crimson  ma- 
roon, with  orange  center ;  flowers  small ; 
beautiful  form ;  very  full  and  double. 

4.  Bouquxt  Pabvait,  fPertuze's).  Col* 
or,  ash  lilac,  with  a  reddish  center ;  flowers 
small,  expanded,  and  appearing  in  enor- 
mous bouquets. 

5.  Croustiomao,  ( Lebois ).  Yellow, 
striped  and  shaded  with  carmine  and  crim- 
son ;  flowers  small,  very  full  and  double  ;  a 
superb  variety. 

6.  Damb  Blanchb,  (Lebois).  White 
as  snow ;  petals  fringed  like  Camelia  fim- 
briata,  imbricated  and  beautiful ;  flowers 
good  sise,  very  double  and  full. 

7.  Graud  Svltait,  (Pertuse^s).  Car- 
mine maroon,  a  rare  color ;  flowers  beautt* 
folly  formed,  very  fall  and  double. 

8.  Grazislla,  (Lebois).  Blush  white  ; 
flowers  lar^  and  cupped ;  one  of  the  most 
perfect  vaneties  vet  raised. 

9.  Ja80n»    (Lebois).      Deep  yellow; 
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flowers  large,  and  in  the  perfection  of  im- 
brication. 

10.  JoNQUiLLS,  (Pertuse's).  Rich  jon- 
quil yellow ;  flowers  cupped  ;  very  perfect 
and  beautiful. 

11.  JtTBTiNB  TxssixB,  (Lebols).  Pure 
white  ;  flowers  small,  very  oompaet^  imbri« 
cated,  and  the  perfection  of  form. 

1 2.  Lais,  (  fiemet).  True  purple;  flow- 
ers large,  very  double,  and  superb  fbm. 

13.  La  UO088S,  (Pertuse's).  Red, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow,  new  colors ;  flowers 
small,  of  admirable  form,  comjpaot,  superb. 

14.  LouiBB  Pbtov,  (Lebois).  White ; 
flowers  small,  flat,  double,  and  appearing  in 
very  lai^  bouquets,  which  have  a  grrand  ef- 
fect. 

16.  Madame  Jvlxb  D'Evbt,  (Lebois). 
White,  slightly  tinged  with  blush;  flowers 
large,  very  double,  cupped,  and  beautiful. 

16.  Nkllt,  (Lebois).  Pure  white  and 
soft  yellow ;  flowers  large,  imbricated,  per- 
fect. 

17.  Nbllt  Lx  CuBBCQ,  (Mielles).  Pur- 
plish lilac,  center  white;  petals  slightly  Crin- 
ged and  tinged  at  the  ends  with  white ;  su- 
perb. 

18.  Quasimodo,  (Lebois).  Yellow, 
with  the  reverse  of  the  petals  bright  crim* 
son,  producing  a  grand  eflect ;  flowers  me- 
dium size ;  petals  quilled. 

19.  Rose  Pompok,  (Lebois).  Rosy  lilac 
and  soft  white  ;  the  ends  o(  the  petals  slight- 
ly tipped  with  white;  flowers  small,  very 
double;  petals  quilled. 

20.  Sathahixl,  (Lebois).  Rose  and 
white ;  flowers  large,  cupped,  very  double, 
and  superb. 

21.  Tacitb,  (Pertuse's).  Pale  rose,  tip- 
ped with  carmine ;  flowers  small,  very 
double ;  beautiful  and  superb. 

22.  ZxPHTB,  (Lebois).  Primrose,  with 
a  deeper  center ;  flowers  quite  small ;  pe- 
tals imbricated  and  slightly  fringed ;  a 
charming  variety. 

23.  AvxoMrtoEUM,  (Lebois).  Olear 
pale  lilac ;  center  yellowish  lilac ;  flowers 
medium  size ;  form  regular.  This  is  the  fi- 
nest anemoM  flowered  variety  that  has 
been  produced. 

24.  Ji7Nov,(Miellez).  Pale  yellow  with 
orange  center ;  flowers  large,  well  shaped, 
and  beautiful.  This  is  also  an  anemone- 
flowered  variety. 

The  culture  of  the  pompone  varieties  is 


the  same  aa  for  the  large  flowered  onea. 
which  we  have  given  in  our  previous  vol- 
umes ;  but  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  have  them  to  refer  to,  we,  in  ptrt, 
repeat  here.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  in  if  a  j, 
or  the  old  roots  may  be  divided,  leaving 
only  one  shoot  to  each  plant,  and  potted  otf 
in  small  pots,  till  they  get  well  established, 
when  they  should  be  immediately  shifted  in- 
to a  larger  size.  The  only  thing  important 
is,  never  to  let  them  get  icopoi'i<mnd. 

Cuttings  inserted  m  sand,  or  sand  and 
loam,  in  a  slight  heat»  will  root  in  a  few 
days,  and  when  potted  ofi;  should  be  treated 
like  the  suckers. 

The  soil  for  the  early  pottings,  may  be 
rather  light  and  sandy,  but  the  Uter  shifts 
into  the  flowering  pots,  should  be  in  good 
sound  loam,  mixed  with  about  one-half  verv 
old  manure  and  leaf-mold. 

Plunge  the  pots  all  summer,  not  too 
crowded  together,  in  a  good  airy  situatioB, 
not  likely  to  be  damp  at  the  roota,  whidi 
they  dislike.  Never  allow  them  to  flag  for 
want  of  water. 

In  July  pinch  out  the  top  shoot,  which 
will  make  them  throw  out  three  or  four  side- 
branches  to  form  a  good  head.  Water 
with  weak  manure  water  or  guano,  after 
September,  and  remove  to  the  house  be- 
fore severe  frost. 

To  have  fine  heads  of  bloom,  thin  out  the 
weak  buds. 


Deotsia  Oradlia. 

This  pretty  new  plant  previously  men- 
tioned in  these  pages,  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hovey.  It  is  indeed  very  much  to  be  hop- 
ed that  it  will  prove  hardy,  but  even  its 
closer  congener  D.  Scabra  has  been  severe- 
ly  cut  some  winters. 

It  appears  from  a  recent  No.  of  the  Cot- 
tage Gardener,  however,  that  it  has  proved 
hardy  in  England,  even  when  a  young  plant 
was  exposed.  The  editor,  Mr.  Beaton,  con- 
siders it  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  little 
shrub  yetfound  in  Japan.  Everybody  should 
have  it,  and  those  who  can,  ought  to  have  it 
in  flower,  from  January  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  May ;  it  is  also  ss  much  of  a  wed- 
ding flower  as  any  we  have,  apd  seems  lo 
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hare  been  made  on  purpose  for  hair* 
wreaths,  or  for  sprigs  smglj  to  use  of  an 
evening,  as  imitations  of  the  Lilj-of-the- 
Valley  while  in  the  bud,  and  in  its  own 
strength  when  it  opens. 

This  lovely  species  of  the  Deutzia  has 
been  beantifully  in  bloom  in  onr  collection. 
The  plants  are  yet  small,  not  more  than  six 
inches  high ;  bnt  small  as  they  were,  they 
had  one  or  two  wreaths  of  its  snowy  flow- 
ers. If  it  prove  hardy  it  will  be,  undoubt- 
edly, one  of  the  most  elegant  shrubs  which 
have  been  added  to  our  collections,  not 
even  surpassed  by  the  Spiraea  prunifolia  pie- 
no.  It  has  a  very  slender  habit,  well  de- 
serving its  name. 


9«w  Shrub. 


Abelia  univlora  Brown,  La  roe-flow- 
ERso  Abelia.  (Caprifoliacese).  China. — ^A 
very  pretty  shrub,  much  resembling  the 
Weigelia  rosea,  but  more  profuse  m  its 
bloom.  In  England  it  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy,  and,  as  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Fortune 
in  the  north  of  China,  in  the  same  locality 
as  the  Weigelia  and  Fors^thia,  no  doubt  it 
will  be  hardy  with  us ;  if  so  it  will  be  a 
great  acquisition.  It  forms  a  spreading, 
somewhat  decumbent  shrub,  with  broad, 
lanceolate,  subcoriaceons,  dark  ^een 
perennial  leaves.  Flowers  white,  tinged 
with  blush. — Bet,  Mag,,  Jan. 


The  Pansy. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  greater  favorite 
in  the  whole  category  of  Flora's  extensive 
iield  than  the  Pansy.  Whether  it  be  known 
by  the  local  appellation  of  Johnny-jump- 
nps/'Hearts-ease,  or  Cull*me-sweet,  it  is  still 
the  same  universally  admired  pet*  particu- 
larly with  the  fair  sex.  It  matters  not  if  the 
peottliar  construction  which  may  be  put  on 
the  sweet  words  made  use  of  in  designating 
it,  has  any  influence  over  the  mind,  there  are 
charms  enough  belonging  to  its  external  ap- 
pearance sufficient  to  win  the  admiration  of 
all  flower  lovers.  An  emblem  of  modest 
beauty  and  graceful  loveliness :  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  fairest  daughters  of  Eve, 
and  well  do  the  ladies  acknowledge  the  com- 
pliment which  nature  has  paid  to  themr  for 
It  would  be  a  diffieult  matter  to  find  one  who 


would  not  contract  the  ruby  lip  at  the  sight 
of  a  fragrant  *'  Pensee." 

Notwithstanding  the  many  attractions 
which  it  inherits,  we  seldom  see  its  beautiful 
proportions  and  bright  and  varied  colors  in 
perfection,  or  even  the  cultivation  rightly 
understood ;  still  this  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, and  can  be  accomplished  with  little 
trouble. 

The  Pansy,  althouffh  so  generally  admir- 
ed, is  only  a  naturahzed  republican.  The 
species  of  Viola,  tricolor  and  lutea,  have 
each  contributed  to  make  up  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  difierent  classes  of  colors  which  it 
exhibits.  Viola  tricolor,  in  its  native  state, 
is  found  in  cultivated  fields  and  hedge  rows, 
and  V.  lutea  generally  on  the  sides  of  eleva- 
ted hills.  Often  have  I  been  enchained  to 
the  spot  by  the  sight  of  this  lovely  gift  of 
Flora,  while  botanizing  in  Alpine  districts; 
oftener  has  its  aurean  splendor  and  modest 
effulgence  captivated  the  senses  of  many  a 
botanist,  and  made  him  forget  the  world 
and  its  dizzy  throng.  The  sin^lar  natural 
beauty  of  the  Pansy,  has  long  since  brought 
it  under  the  changing  operations  of  the  hy- 
bridizing florist,  and  all  Uie  important  (with 
him)  standards  of  form,  color  and  size,  have 
been  established  in  outline  and  texture,  till 
perfection  has  mounted  the  last  pinnacle; 
out  this  standard  of  excellence  is  not  seen 
in  the  lonff  horse-jaw  formed  flowers  and 
muddy  colors  that  we  generally  meet  with! 
It  consists  of  a  well-formed,  smooth  and  cir- 
cular outline ;  the  petals  thick,  firm,  flat, 
and  each  overlapping  the  other,  so  as  not  to 
show  the  divisions.  Whatever  the  colors, 
they  should  be  clear,  bright  and  well-defint 
ed.  If  belted,  the  margin  ouffht  to  be  even 
and  not  run  into  the  ground  color  of  the 
center,  which  center  sh6uld  be  of  a  uniform 
shade.  The  size  of  the  flower  is  but  of  sec- 
ondary consideration,  but  to  be  up  to  the 
standard,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  two  in- 
ches in  diameter,  (I  have  occasionally  had 
them  three  inches)  and  supported  on  a  foot- 
stalk, elevated  above  the  foliage.  The  eyes 
should  be  either  a  well  defined  blotch  upon 
the  base  of  each  of  the  three  lower  petals, 
or  finely  feathered.  The  blotch  is  general- 
ly acknowledged  as  best,  but  when  pretUlj 
pencilled  it  does  not  disqualify  as  an  exhibi- 
tion flower. 

It  appears  somewhat  strange  that  there 
are  so  many  ladies  who  seem  so  enthusiM- 
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tically  fond  of  flowers,  and  jet  so  few  at- 
tempts are  made  by  them  to  cultivate  and 
improve  these  mirrors  of  themselves.  Snre- 
ly  there  must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 
Is  it  that  they  consider  the  matter  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  '*  Woman's  Rights,"  or  does 
it  proceed  from  ignorance  how  t,o  proceed  ? 
Let  us  hope,  though  possessing  knowledge 
generally,  that  the  latter  is  the  cause  in  this 
case  ;  and  shame  be  to  him  or  her  who  does 
know  and  will  not  assist  in  this  much  to  be 
desired  education.  Would  that  we  could 
induce  our  '*  Faries  "  to  shun  the  parched 
atmosphere  of  dry  stoves,  and  their  accom- 
paniments, consumption  and  imbecility,  by 
oeooming  florists  and  observers  of  nature's 
vegetable  laws  ;  when,  instead  of  the  sickly 
hue  of  the  falling  leaf,  we  should  see  their 
lovely  cheeks  blush  as  a  "  summer's  rose," 
and  their  movements  show  truly  "  the  elas- 
tic tread  of  woman."  The  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  Pansy  offers  a  wide 
scope,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  fair 
sex,  and  if  the  following  directions  are  fol- 
lowed, gratification  will  be  the  result. 

In  order  to  improve  the  flowers  of  the 
next  generation,  the  surest  way  is  to  hybri- 
dize between  two  of  the  best  qualities,  and 
both  flowers  should  be  of  the  same  class  or 
markings;  for  instance,  one  may  be  large  but 
not  well* formed,  or  dull  in  color,  and  the 
other  possess  good  form  with  bright  and 
distinct  markings,  but  small  in  sise;  take 
the  pollen  off  the  anthers,  (ihe  little  ring 
surrounding  the  point  in  the  center  of  the 
flower),  of  the  small  one  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  and  dust  it  over  the  stigma,  or 
little  point  of  the  other  flower,  which  will 
cause  the  pollen  to  adhere  and  secure  the 
cross  ;  afterwards  mark  the  flowers  operat- 
ed on  by  tying  a  piece  of  thread  round  the 
stalk,  and  remove  at  the  saoie  time  all  oth- 
ers but  those  impregnated  on  the  same 
plant ;  cover  over  for  two  or  thr.  e  days  with 
a  small  net,  sufficiently  open  to  admit  sun 
and  air,  but  close  enough  to  keep  out  bees 
or  flies.  The  same  results  may  be  more 
imperfectly  gained  by  simply  choosing  seed 
from  the  best  flowers,  but  the  extra  trouble 
becomes  a  pleasing  operation,  and  will  am- 
ply repay  by  the  greater  certainty  ensured. 

As  a  winter  and  early  spring  display  is  de- 
sirable, the  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
beeioniflg  of  August,  in  a  moderately 
J  ten  ground,  and  shaded  situatton*  protect- 


ed from  violent  storms  of  nun*  and  toward 
the  middle  of  September  the  young  plants 
should  be  removed  into  a  frame,  free- 
ly exposed  to  the  sun,  and  placed  abont 
four  inches  apart  in  a  g^ood  loam,  en- 
circled with  rotted  stable  manure.  Leave 
off  the  sashes  till  toward  the  middle  of 
November,  and  when  frosty  mghts  occur 
put  them  on,  giving  plenty  of  air  through 
the  day.  As  severe  weather  comes  on,  line 
round  the  outside  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of 
mold,  littery  dung,  or  a  thatching  of  clean 
straw.  In  fine  days  continue  to  give  plenty 
of  air,  but  avoid  cutting  winds,  and  cover 
at  night  with  straw  mats,  or  other  material, 
to  keep  out  the  frost.  When  tlie  soil  becomes 
^Uf  S^^^  ^  good  soaking  of  water,  choo«ng 
a  fair  morning  for  the  operaUon,  but  through 
the  winter  it  is  better  to  be  too  dry  than 
over  moist,  and  if  any  warm  showers  should 
occur,  take  advantage  of  them  by  drawing 
down  the  sashes.  If  the  above  is  attended 
to,  there  will  be  a  good  blow  of  flowers 
through  the  winter,  and  in  March  and  April 
the  plants  will  be  covered.  It  is  advised  to 
plant  four  inches  apart,  which  will  be 
enough  till  the  first  flowers  show,  when  all 
of  bad  quality  may  be  removed,  and  leave 
the  better  ones  sufficiently  apart  for  fuuue 
growth. 

The  above  is  intended  for  winter  and  ear- 
ly spring  blooming,  and  entails  a  little  extra 
exertion ;  but  the  Pansy  is  very  hardy»  and 
will  stand  the  winters  with  no  more  protec- 
tion than  a  covering  of  cedar  or  other  like 
branches,  to  keep  off  alternate  thaw  and 
freezing,  caused  by  the  bright  sun  immedi- 
ately following  frost.  In  this  case  the  bed 
should  be  well-enriched  with  a  dressing  of 
good  rotten  manure,  and  planted  as  recom- 
mended above,  and  if  a  shaded  spot  is  cho- 
sen, the  plants  will  continue  to  bloom  roost 
of  the  summer,  and  on  to  the  winter  follow- 
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When  a  good  variety  is  obtained,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  retain  it,  which  may  be  done  by 
plantingout  in  awell  enriched,  damp  and  sha- 
dy place,  before  the  heat  of  summer  comes 
on,  and  the  lops  or  flowering  shoots  cut  off 
at  the  same  time  ;  here  let  it  remain  till  fall, 
when  it  can  be  taken  up,  and  will  admit  of 
being  divided  into  single  shoots,  each  having 
roots  at  the  base,  which  in  their  turn  make 
equally  large  plants ;  slips  also,  or  side 
shoots,  taken  off  early  in  the  spnng  or  in 
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the  fall^  and  planted  in  a  shaded  plade,  will 
strike  root.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  cuttings 
generally  damp  off,  whatever  care  is  taken 
of  them. 

By  the  above  practice  I  have  succeeded 
well  with  this  little  gem,  and  have  several 
seedlings  equal,  in  quality  to  the  European 
show  flowers,  aud  feel  convinced  that  with 
care  and  perseverance,  we  can  in  a  few 
years  rival  their  standard  ;  only  plant  a  por* 
tion  of  stock  in  a  damp  and  somewhat  shady 
yet  open  situation,  and  the  Pansy  is  as 
much  at  home,  and  as  easily  grown  as  it  is 
in  Britain. 

Wm.  Chorltok. 

New  BrighUm,  S,  L 


Salt  for  Worms. 

Profbssor  Mapks  states  that  common 
salt  applied  to  the  soil  will  do  away  with 
every  grub,  wire-worm,  or  other  insect  so 
destructive  of  com  and  other  vegetables. 

He  applies  it  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  pro- 

Sirtion  of  about  six  bushels  to  the  acre. 
c  says : — 

I  apply  that  quantity  every  year,  to  every 
acre  of  my  land,  and  since  adopting  this 

Sractice  I  have  never  lost  a  plant  by  grubs, 
[y  neighbors,  who  are  afraid  to  try  salt, 
continue  to  lose  theirs,  and  are  compelled  to 
buy  my  cabbage  and  other  plants,  to  re- set 
their  beds. 

Its  value  as  a  feriSizer  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  b  composed  of  chlorine 
and  soda,  and  these  ingredients  are  defective 
in  many  soils.  It  also  has  the  property  of 
attracting  and  retaining  moisture,  as  well  as 
ammonia  and  other  gases  which  add  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Our  farmers  can  easily 
ust  it  in  a  small  way  by  procuring  the 
refuse  salt  of  packing  houses  ;  or  it  will  not 
be  a  very  expensive  experiment  to  procure 
even  fresh  salt  for  the  purpose. 


Culture  of  Cbioory. 

It  is  well  known,  probably,  to  most  of  our 
readers,  that  the  root  of  Chicory  (  CUearium, 
Uan  usually  called  succory)  ia  extensively 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  to  mix 
with  coffee.  The  flavor  of  the  chicory  m 
the  mixture,  is  thcught  by  many  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  eoflfee,  and  the  prepared 
ebtcory  root  is  sold  to  a  oonsiderabla  extent 


in  this  country,  as  **  Essence  of  Coffee,"  and 
other  names,  for  the  purposes  of  mixture. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  July  5th,  1852, 
contained  the  following  notice  of  the  valutv 
of  this  plant : 

"  Chicory  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  agricultural,  as  well  as  hor- 
ticultural roots  that,  perhaps,  nature  has 
ever  given  us.  Every  part  of  it  is  of  great 
value — ^top  and  bottom.  Bleached  for  sal- 
ads ;  green  for  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs ; 
the  roots  for  cattle,  as  well  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  Immediate  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  it.  Every  seed*merchant  possesses 
the  seed  of  it,  and  it  is  exceedingly  cheap. 
If  chicory  was  largely  ffrown  by  the  cattle 
and  sheep  farmers,  much  less  disease  would 
prevail,  and  more  milk  and  butter  would  be 
produced,  and  more  healthy  meat,  as  it  b 
so  fine  a  bitter,  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 
The  root  is  largely  grown  in  Yorkshire,  to 
mix  with  coffee.  One  fault  b,  that  by  try- 
in^to  get  a  large  crop,  we  injure  the  flavor." 

Why  will  not  some  of  our  enterprbing 
cultiva  ors  procure  some  of  the  seed,  and 
try  the  culture  of  chicory,  here  ?  It,  un- 
doubtedly, would  be  quite  as  profitable  as 
in  England,  where  it  is  said  that  the  root 
can  be  afforded  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
coffee,  and  it  is  affirmed  to  be  much  more 
wholesome.  \^'hether  the  conunon  Ohico- 
rum,  frequently  found  ffrowing  wild  by  the 
roadsides,  is  the  true  chicory  of  commerce, 
or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  have  sup- 
posed that  it  is.  Can  any  of  our  friends  en- 
lighten us  on  this  subject? 


Niagara  Falls. — ^What  becomes  of  the 
proposition  to  ornament  thb  place  as  a  Na- 
tional Park — ^is  it  to  be  a  Lowell  rather? — Ed. 


The  Hydraulic  canal  at  Niama 
Falls,  which  is  about  to  be  commenced,  is  to 
be  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long*  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  ten  feet  depth  of  water  ;  and  is  to 
be  cut  with  perpenaicular  sides  through  a 
solid  lime^stone  ledge.  The  water  power  is 
the  ukOBi  magnificent  in  the  world;  unlimited 
in  supply,  and  unaffected  by  cither  flood  or 
drought — having  all  the  upper  Itkeu  for  rv- 
lotntii^,  and  Lake  Erie,  twen^  miles  above, 
for  a  dittrUnUkiff  reservoir.  Th^«  is  a  cleiU* 
fall,  including  the  rapids  and  the  oataraet,  of 
ftiU  two  huttored  hei^^ArUmm. 
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Broom  Oom. 

In  the  Mohawk  Vallef,  New  York,  rast 
quantities  of  this  crop  are  aanaally  grown. 
•Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Connectieat,  are 
the  next  largest  producers  of  it.  Its  origin, 
as  a  cultivated  plant  in  this  country,  is  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Franklin.  It  is  a  native  of 
India.  FrankUn  saw  an  imported  whisk  of 
corn  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  in  Phila* 
delphia,  and  while  examining  it  as  a  curtoa- 
ity,  found  a  seed  which  he  planted,  and 
from  this  small  beginning,  arose  this  valua- 
ble product  of  industry  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  manner,  £ngland  and  America 
are  indebted  for  the  Weeping  Willow,  to 
the  poet  Pope,  who  finding  a  green  stick  in 
a  basket  of  figs  sent  to  hun,  as  a  present, 
from  Turkey,  sinek  it  in  his  garden  at 
Twickenham,  and  thence  propagated  this 
beautiful  tree. —  Working  Farmer. 


Ths  value  of  this  liouid  as  a  stimulant 
of  vegetation  does  not  appear  to  be  gener- 
ally appreciated  by  our  Affricuiturists, 
many  of  whom  make  no  use  of  it,  although, 
from  their  well  known  habits  of  enterprise 
and  economy  in  other  matters,  we  should 
have  been  led  to  expect  bettir  thtngu.  In 
a  state  of  incipient  putridity,  soap  suds  is 
replete  -witli  the  element  of  regetables,  in  a 
state  of  actual  and  complete  solution ;  the 
only  condition,  indeed,  in  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  absorption  and  assimilation  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  Besides  its  value  as  a  pow- 
erful stimulant,  it  possesses,  also,  very  po- 
tent anthelmintic  properties,  and  when  used 
in  the  irrigation  of  garden  and  field  crops — 
the  best  way^  perhaps,  in  which  it  can  be 
applied  to  vegetables— operates  as  a  speedy 
and  effectual  remedy  against  the  ravages  of 
bugs,  worms,  and  most  of  the  aligeroua  or 
winged  depredators,  by  which  vegetables 
nra  so  often  infested  and  destroyed.  It  is, 
also,  a  moat  viduable  adjuvant  in  the  forma- 
tion of  oorapoat.  For  this  purpose,  a  large 
tank  or  totf,  capable  of  holding  from  three 
to  four  oait-loads,  should  be  eonstroeted  in 
some  place  easy  of  access,  and  to  which, 
without  difficulty,  the  wash  from  the  sink 
and  buindry  can  be  regularly  conveyed. 
Into  this  rBser\'oir  all  the  trash  matter  mro- 
dnced  on.tlke  larm  and  about  the  mansion, 
should  be  tfasowti— ^xmes,   relne,  ashes, 


muck,  turf,  rich  soil,  and  chip-manure  fraat 
the  wood-shed ;  in  short,  every  anbataaee 
capable  of  absorbing  the  rich,  fertilixing 
liquid,  and  retaining  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soil  and  plants  to  which  it  ia  to  be  applied. 
By  a  little  systematic  attention  to  matters  of 
this  nature,  the  annual  produce  of  our  ag- 
riculture might  be  immeasurably  increased, 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  many  farms, 
now  regarded  as  almost  worthless,  placed 
on  a  footing  equal,  indeed,  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  the  most  fertile.  Nature  has  ev- 
erywhere supplied  in  munificent  abundance, 
the  means  of  fertility,  and  we  have  cmly  to 
appropriate  and  apply  them  judiciously,  to 
secure  the  best  and  most  flattering  results. 
Some  agricultural  writers  have  estimated 
the  value  of  a  hoo^shead  of  suds,  in  a  state 
of  incipient  putridity,  to  be  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  a  cord  of  prepared  manure. 
This  is  probably  an  over  estimate :  yet,  no 
one  who  has  applied  suds  to  vegetation,  and 
carefully  observed  the  results,  can  be  oth- 
erwise than  convinced  of  its  very  great  effi- 
cacy and  value.  Where  it  is  used  in  com- 
posting operations,  it  may  be  applied  in  its 
crude  state,  before  fermentation  haa  taken 
place.  It  will  ferment  in  the  hei^,  and 
thus  induce  a  powerful  chemical  action  in 
the  ingredienta,  which  will  be  in  proportion 
as  to  power,  to  their  number  and  character, 
and  the  manner,  or  rather  thoroughness 
with  which  they  are  intermixed.  With  a 
sufficiency  of  soap  suds  and  urine»  a  valua- 
ble compost  may  be  made  of  any  soil — 
even  sand.  W. 

— Farmer  and  Jiechank, 


Stimwbeixy  HemlHng. 
HAviiro  paid  attention  to  the  eultivatioQ 
of  the^  strawberry  fw  some  eight  yean 
p&st,  in  a  small  private  garden  capacity,  in 
order  to  understand  its  character  ;  and  from 
the  practical  information  obtained,  I  must 
confess  my  surprise,  in  seeing  in  number  8 
of  the  Reviewt  under  eiqption  of ''  strawbeny 
theory,"  quoted  aa  Mr.  Meehan'a  notes  on 
the  culture  of  that  fruit,  presented  to  a  Bor^ 
Hctdtural  society,  by  a  pradkal  and  tkeoreti* 
col  gardener;  from  the  aoeount»  we  sap- 
poae,  thai  he   intended  to  assert^  in  tUs 
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vnl^tensd  day,  with  all  the  infonaatiM  | 
of  the  age  circnlaliDg  RromKi  bim,  that  a  i 
^vea  rariety  of  this  fruit,  (Hovey's  for  in- 
stance,) under  a.  certain  routine  of  culture, 
should  change  its  cbai  acter  from  piitiiial*  to 
ttamiiu/lt,  and  tiet  wtrta.  Now  I  Have  had 
Hovey'8  for  years,  and  never  yet  obserred 
any  change  in  its  character ;  true,  in  last 
yeai'spianting,  some  other  plants  vith  a  sim- 
ilar leaf  hare  appeared  in  the  new  l>eds,  not- 
witliBtandtng  our  care  in  seleetingthem,  but 
there  is  n  wide  difference  in  the  fruit — they 
show  ihemselTcs  to  be  intruders  from  eome 
adjoining  border,  or  else  ^worildett  seedling 
has  sprung  up  in  the  old  bed,  from  whence 
we  toolt  plants.  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that 
uf  whatever  character  as  to  flavoring,  etc.,  a 
seedling  strawberry  first  shows  itself  In  the 
nmnera,  therefrom  will  be  continued  unal- 
terably the  same  variety ;  but  the  tize  and 
Jiavor  is  often  improved  by  high  culture,  and 
seedlings  viU  not  always  exhibit  their  true 
character  as  to  prodaetireness,  etc.,  the  firM 
year,  requiring  a  longer  period  to  test  them 
fully.  And  this  is  also  tJie  case  with  many 
other  seedling  fruits,  etc.,  and  also  some  sea- 
sons are  more  favorable  to  their  growth  than 
others. 

Articles  in  the  Review  on  the  culture,  etc., 
of  tlie  strawberry,  are  very  intereeting  to 
me,  mad  thote  over  the  signatnie  of  N. 
Longworth  elaim  ^>ecial  aotiee  ;  henee  I 
would  be  mneh  pleased  to  see  a  chapter  on 
the  rearing  of  this  delieiovs  fruit  firosa  the 
seed,  and  not  only  this  bat  also  the  rasp- 
berry, eta.  [Tfae  writer  will  find  JDst  what 
he  asks  for  on  page  440.] 

Hy  little  experience  is  in  the  open  border: 
take  the  seed  &om  the  berry  and  waah  them 
oleaa  ;  dry  ewm^  to  prevent  moUiug  in 
the  shade ;  fold  up  in  ooarse  wr^jnng-pa- 
per ;  lay  them  by  in  a  dry,  cool  place  tJll 
fall,  then  sow  in  a  well-prepared  border,  that 
will  not  bake  hard  by  the  sun.  in  drill  er 
broadcast — labeUng  as  yon  bow.   The  plants 
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will  appear  next  ^ving ;  the  following  au- 
tumn aet  eaoh  variety  in  prepared  beds  for 
fruiting  the  following  year. 

Enclosed  is  a  drawing  of  seedling  straw- 
berry  No.  10,  of  my  own  ruskg.    It  is  of 


[KOI.'S    B.SOLIBO.] 

good  sice,  as  the  detdi  sbowa,  aad  fine 
brisk  flavor ;  quite  dark  red,  with  red  flesh  ; 
and  a  profuse  bearer ;  raised  from  Hovcy's 
(artificially)  fer- 
tiliied    by    the 
Iowa.     It  is  ra- 
ther darker  than 
either  of  its  pa- 
rents,aDd  throws 
out  tmases  mm- 
ilar  to  the  Iowa. 
I  have   bred  a 
good  many  va- 
[iaw«.]  rieties,  but  this 

is  the  stroBgest  growing  and  hardiest  pitdt- 
tail  I  ever  had  under  cultivation.  This  is 
its  second  year's  bearing,  a>d  I  have  delayed 
wiiting  OB  aeoount  of  som«  ■eedlings  whiidi 
I  was  waiting  to  ripen  their  berries  that  I 
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might  better  understand  their  character. 
Nos.  23  and  33  give  promise  of  being  worth 
attention.  I  have  a  few  of  what  was  sent 
me  for  "  McAvoy's  Superior/'  but  the  size 
of  the  berry  don't  fill  the  description.  **Burr's 
New  Pine  "  is  a  charming  berry. ;  and  the 
**  Ohio  Mammoth,"  in  flavor,  is  belter  than 
Hovey's. 

My  opportunity  is  not  good  for  obtainmg 
choice  raspberry  seed,  hence  I  was  about  to 
ask  the  favor  of  thee  to  put  me  in  some 
channel  whereby  I  might  obtain  such,  as  I 
feel  willing  to  try  my  hand  on  that  fruit 
also,  if  this  is  not  taxing  thee  too  heavy. 

I  have  a  seedling  grape  or  two  that  prom- 
ises to  be  something,  if  there  is  anything  to 
be  known  by  the  leaf.    Respectfully, 

L.  S.  MOTB. 
Caiin,  6mo.,  10th. 


Influence  of  Ghardenlng. 

Gabdeming  is  a  civilizing  and .  improvinc; 
occupation  in  itself,  its  influences  aie  all 
beneficial ;  it  usually  makes  people  more  in- 
dustrious, and  more  amiable.  Persuade  a 
careless,  indolent  man  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  garden,  and  his  reformation  has  begun. 
Let  an  idle  woman  honestly  watch  over  her 
own  flower-beds,  and  she  will  naturally  be- 
come more  active.  There  is  always  work 
to  be  done  in  a  garden,  some  little  job  to  be 
added  to  yesterday's  task,  without  which  it 
is  incomplete ;  books  may  be  closed  with  a 
mark  where  one  left  off ;  needle-work  may 
be  thrown  aside  and  resumed  again ;  a  sketch 
may  be  left  half  finished,  a  piece  of  music 
half  practised ;  even  attention  to  household 
matters  may  relax  in  some  measure  for  a 
while ;  but  regularity  and  method  are  con- 
stantly required,  are  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, to  the  well-being  of  a  ^rden.  The 
occupation  itself  is  so  engagmff,  that  one 
commences  readily,  and  ,the  mterest  in- 
creases so  naturally,  that  no  great  share  of 
perseverance  is  needed  to  continue  the  em- 
ployment, and  thus  labor  becomes  a  pleas- 
ure, and  the  dangerous  habit  of  idleness  is 
cheeked.  Of  all  fauha  of  character,  there 
is  not  one,  perhu)8«  depending  so  entirely 
upon  habit  as  indolence;  and  nowl^re  caii 


one  learn  a  lesson  of  order  and  diUgienec 
more  prettily  and  more  pleasantly  than  from 
a  flower-garden. 

But  another  common  instance  of  the  good 
effect  of  gardening  may  be  mentioned :  it 
naturally  inclines  one  to  be  open-handed. 
The  bountiful  returns  which  are  bestowed, 
year  after  year,  upon  our  feeble  labon, 
shame  us  into  liberality.  Among  all  tiie 
misers  who  have  lived  on  earth,  probably 
few  have  been  gardeners.  8ome  cross-grained 
churl  may  set  out,  perhaps,  with  a  deteraii' 
nation  to  be  niggardly  with  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  his  portion;  but  gradually  hi5 
feelings  soften,  nis  views  change,  and  befon; 
he  has  housed  the  fruits  of  many  summers, 
he  sees  that  these  good  thin^  are  bat  tixr 
free  gifts  of  Providence  to  huaself,  and  hf 
learns  at  last  that  it  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  a> 
a  duty,  to  give.  This  head  of  cabbage  sha!) 
be  sent  to  a  poor  neighbor ;  that  basket  oi 
refreshing  fruit  is  reserved  for  the  sick ;  ht 
has  pretty  nosegays  for  his  female  friends ; 
he  has  apples  or  peaches  for  little  people : 
nay,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  years  be  at 
length  achieves  the  highest  act  of  generosi- 
ty— he  bestows  on  some  friendly  rival  a 
portion  of  his  rarest  seed,  a  shoot  from  his 
most  precio^  s  root !  Such  deeds  are  done  by 
gardeners. — Miss  Copper's  **  Rural  Bours" 


«»- 


Olaaa  tor  Ciystal  Pali 
Tbx  glass  for  the  New  York  Crystal 
Palace  is  made  at  Camtown,  New  Jersey. 
The  managers  have  contracted  for  40,000 
feet,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  gh» 
is  to  be  enamelled  by  a  new  process,  which 
saves  the  necessity  of  covering  the  giaas  with 
clotfa,  as  was  done  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
London* 

The  enamel  ia  laid  upon  the|glassins 
fluid  state  with  a  brush,  and  after  beiag 
dried,  it  is  subjected  to  the  intense  heat  of  a 
kiln,  which  vitrifies  the  coating,  renderinr 
it  fixed  and  durable  as  the  glass  itself. 
It  has  an  efihct  aimilar  to  that  produced  hy 
ground  glass,  being  translacent,  hat  not 
transparent — so  that  the  sun's  rays  are  diffu- 
sed, and  yield  an  agreeable  light  to  thosr 
within  the  apartment  enclosed,  without 
being  viaible  to  tiuwe  6n  the  outside. — The 
.Ammccni  Oardmi«r'$  Ckrtmkt^. 


vmarABD  cauendia  f«l  joly. 
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▼  IHBTABD    CAI.I 

Tuia  is  the  month  which,  with  the  cloaing 
dajs  of  Jane,  ia  ever  pregnant  witfa  eaiuea 
of  apprehenaion  to  the  watchful  mgntron. 
Bapposing  that  CTery  care  ha«  been  ezercised 
to  dress  the  soil,  prune  the  rinee,  and  tie 
them  aecarelj,  and  that  due  vig^lanee  has 
been  practised  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
insecta  which  depredate  npon  the  tender 
shoots  and  delicate  yonng  branches  of  pro- 
mising buds  and  flowers ;  and  further,  that 
a  benign  Providence  has  favored  the  grow- 
ing crops  with  the  blessings  of  frequent 
showers  and  genial  sunshine ;  everything 
now  wiO  present  the  brightest  promise  of 
(Anndanee,  aad  the  avaiioe  of  the  cnllivator 
may  et«n  be  tempted  to  Ieav«  too  mnoh 
fruit  upon  hia  Tines— more  than  they  can 
■aCely  carry,  or  perfectly  mature.  Beware 
of  being  too  aTaiioious  I  aH  may  yet  be  loat. 
71«  itof.— With  the  brillia&t  proqwot  of 
iRxuiantand  haallhy  growth  of  wood,  and 
abnndamt  show  of  tfio  gnqw  bunches,  wUefa 
often  gladdena  the  heart  at  the  opening  of 
July,  we  may  still  look  for  new  difficulties, 
first,  and  moat  lo  be  dra»ded,  is  tfaa  malady 
termed  tsi  mv  ;  the  predse  natara  of  whMi 
iaatille&valoped  in  the  mystery  of  ^noranee, 
haTing  escaped  Ae  closest  seroUny  that  has 
haen  brought  to  hear  upon  the  investigatioB, 
Wo  hava,  however,  eoBeeled  muiy  ebterra- 
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tions  connected  with  its  appesracoe,  and  the 
immunity  from  its  attacks  of  cerlun  vines 
in  particular  situations  ;  and,  alas  1  we  know 
sorrowfully  well  its  results  in  casting  down 
to  the  ground  a  whole  erop,  which  a  week 
before  was  full  of  promise.  The  atmospheric 
element  moat  to  be  dreaded,  is  continued 
wet  and  hot  weather  about  the  time  the 
berries  are  swelling  witti  tfae  hardening  of 
the  seeds,  nr  what  !s  technically  called  the 
itoiutiff  proettt.  Hence  the  vine-dreasers 
desire  to  see  ihowery  and  growing  weBthet" 
in  "ilvy  and  Jnne,  but  dry  weather  in  July. 
Like  the  wheat-grower,  who  dreads  the 
"rust,"  which  such  weather,  just  before 
harvest,  brings  npon  hts  crops,  so  the  vignt- 
nn  hopes  to  escape  from  rains  at  Ais  time. 
CUtisHtfefi. — It  has  already  been  indicat- 
ed, in  prevkns  months,  that  this  process 
should  be  pursued  during  the  summer  se»- 
Kja,  rather  with  a  view  to  keep  the  surfaoe 
of  the  ground  clear  from  weeds  and  grass, 
than  as  aartans  of  sthring  thf  soil  deeply. 
Eballow  hoeing  f^m  ^me  to  time  is  there- 
fore reeonmended  ;  which  will  sntBoiently 
admit  the  air  and  warmth  to  the  roots,  and 
also  aid  materially  in  the'  deeomposi^on  of 
manureSand  other  elements  of  the  soil,  and 
better  adapt  them  to  Uie  use  of  the  hnngry 
rootletaof  tile  vine.  Whan  horaea  are  mod. 
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the  caltirator  maybe  passed  through  the   to  attend  to  tbtniiing  the  redundant  wood,  and 


rows ;  or,  with  a  light  plow,  farrows  may 
be  thrown  toward  the  plants  All  such  labor 
should,  however,  be  avoided  in  wet  weather, 
especially  if  the  soil  be  at  all  stiff  and  heavy. 

SpmuUng  and  Pinehipp-m, — It  is  hoped 
that  no  one  has  neglected  attending  to  this 
important  element  of  summer  pruning,  in 
its  .proper  season — before  the  blossoming, 
for  by  such  neglect  the  strength  of  the  vine 
will  have  been  uselessly  expended  upon 
many  a  shoot  that  must  be  sacrifif^ed,  or,  at 
least,  which  will  have  been  lost  by  not 
having  been  properly  directed.  The  early 
shortening  of  the  vines  was  urged  previously. 
The  extreme  end  of  the  shoot  may  be  easily 
removed ;  and  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  flow  of  sap  is  at  once  effected,  toward 
the  canes  destined  for  the  next  year,  and 
the  tearing  shots  receive  abundant  supply 
for  their  own  leaves  to  elaborate  for  the. 
fruit.  All  vine-dressers  are  not,  however, 
agreed  upon  this  point. 
.  Sufficient  caution  was  perhaps  not  given, 
U>  have  the  pinching  done  before  the  blos- 
aoming  of  the  vines.  This  is  by  many  con- 
sidered a  critical  period ;  and  such  persons' 
advise  that  no  work  be  done  in  the  vine- 
yard while  it  lasts,  and  especially  that  the 
bearing  shoots  be  not  ehortened^in,  as  is  too 
often  done,  close  to  the  bunch.  Indeed,  we 
think  that  two  or  more  leaves  should  always 
be  left  beyond  the  fruit.  Theie  is  reason 
in  this  caution  ;  if  the  shoot  be  vigorous,  and 
have  grown  a  couple  of  feet,  it  must  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  sap  flowing  into  it, 
and  directed  to  the  leaves  above,  which  is 
thus  suddenly  thrown  in  upon  the  fruit  when 
the  upper  portion  has  been  broken  off  too 
closely. 

If,  however,  the  summer  pruning  has 
been  neglected  to  this  Ume,  it  is  recom- 
mended by  some,  to  wiUt  uniU  a  eouple  of 
weeks  after  the  blossoms  have  aet,  and  then  '  this  is  parUcularlj  recommeadad.  aa  a  meaM 


especially  to  avoid  leaving  too  much  fruit. 

7Vi9»y.— Should  never  be  neglected.  Coo- 
stantly  watch  the  protruding  shoots,  and 
secure  them  to  the  stakes.  During  this 
month  the  long  canes  for  next  year  will  re- 
quire to  be  trained  from  one  stake  to 
another. 

In  this  process  the  advantage  of  closer 
planting  in  wider  rows,  say  six  feet  apart, 
by  three  in  the  row,  will  be  apparent.    The 
trellis,  particularly  that  made  of  stout  wire, 
will  also  be  very* convenient  in  attending  to 
this    duty.       Itr  advantages    have    been 
already  pointed  out.     The  fruit  branches 
will  also  sometimes  require  support,  as  their 
burden  increases  in  weight ;  though  it  is  no 
disadvantage  to  the  bunches  to  let  them  lie 
even  upon  the  ground.     The  rot  is  seldom 
found  in  fruit  so  situated ;  and  it  has  beea 
observed  that  such  are  often  the  earliest 
ripened  bunches. 

fnacU — And  every  other  depredator 
and  intru.l^r,  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and,  if  possible,  prevented  from  trespa  sing 
among  the  vines.  **  No  admittance  !"  be 
the  word. 

Rmginp — Should  now  be  practiced,  by 
all  those  who  desire  to  hasten  the  matnrity 
of  a  portion  of  their  crop.  It  is  not  reeon* 
mended,  however,  for  general  applicatioa. 
This  is  performed  by  paaaing  a  sharp  kntfc 
around  the  last  year's  wood,  ao  aa  to  cat 
through  the  bark  in  two  places  half  aa  mek 
apart ;  and  then  by  splitting  the  inelndcd 
portion  of  the  bark,  it  may  be  enrtirelj  re- 
moved with  a  slight  effort,  kaviag  the  wood 
clean.  If  practised  ai  the  time  when  the 
eomUmm  is  in  process  of  formation,  no  injuiy 
will  be  done  by  this  operation.  A  callus  of 
new  matter  soon  closes  the  gap,  and  eom^ 
pletes  the  interrupted  Gonneettoa  betweea 
the  roots  and  the  leaves.     For  the  laabdla. 
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of  perfeeting  that  variet7  with  greatly  en- 
larged and  regnlarlj  ripened  fruit.  This 
effoct  is  sometimes  produced  in  u  natural 
way,  by  a  strong  tendril  clasping  a  vine 
tightly.  In  vineyard  culture,  the  Isabella 
usually  sets  more  bunches  of  fruit  than  it 
can  ripen.  These  should  be  thinned-out, 
and  not  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  bunches 
left  on  the  vine,  according  to  its  age  and 
vigor. 


Ghrapes  for  Vinery* 

Tbb  following  kinds  are  considered,  in 
Chorlton's  treatise,  as  the  best,  and  most 
suitable  for  the  cold  ffrapery,  and  their  time 
of  ripening  in  New  Yore  is  given  : 

Black  Hamburgh,  last  week  in  August ; 
Victoria  Hamburgh,  last  week  in  August ; 
VVilmott's  Hamburgh,  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber ;  Chasselas  Fontainbleau,  middle  of  Au- 
gust ;  Chasselas  Rose,  second  week  in  Au- 
gust ;  Malvasia,  first  week  in  August ;  Mus- 
cat Blanc  Hatif,  first  week  in  August ; 
Purple  Damask,  last  of  September  ;  West's 
St.  Peter's,  first  week  of  Oc'ober;  Zin- 
findal,  middle  of  August ;  Grissly  Fron- 
tignan,  middle  of  Ausrust ;  White  Frontignan, 
middle  of  August ;  Black  Frontignan,  mid- 
dle of  August ;  Decon's  Superb,  last  week 
in  August ;  Heine  de  Nice,  first  of.  Ootober  ; 
White  Nice,  early  b  October ;  Syrian,  last 
week  in  September ;  Xeres,  last  of  August ; 
Gromier  du  Cantal,  middle  of  August ;  Black 
Prince,  first  week  in  Sepfceml^r;  De  la 
Palestine,  last  week  in  September ;  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  last  week  in  July;  Seharges 
Henling  and  Muscat  of  Aleacandria,  begin- 
ning of  September. 


€knp9  Bo(<denk 
Iir  looktttg  over  this  little  bo<A,  Ths  Gold 
Grapkrt,  the  receipt  of  which  was  noticed 
in  a  previous  number,  I  was  struck  with  the 
good  sense  and  sound  practical  advice  re- 
specting the  preparation  of  this  fundamental 
part  of  a  grapery,  and  extract  from  it  as 
follows : — Ed. 

The  formation  of  beds,  or  more  techni- 
cally borders^  in  which  to  grow  the  grape- 


vine, is  of  great  importance ;  perhaps  more 
so  than  any  other  portion  of  .the  whole  rou- 
tine of  culture,  for  without  a  proper  matrix 
for  the  roots  to  luxuriate  in,  it  is  impossible 
to  succeed. 

The  more  important  is  any  branch  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  often  the  greater  the  number 
of  opinions  respecting  it.  This  is  strictly 
true  in  the  present  mstance.  Some  have 
advocated  the  admixture  of  great  quantities 
of  raw  animal  carcasses  in  such  quantities, 
and  large  masses,  that  one  woula  think  if 
their  reasoning  were  true,  a  recently  filled 
cholera  burial-ground  would  be  the  best 
place  on  which  to  erect  a  grapery.  Others 
affain  have  recommended  as  large  doses  of 
blood  and  the  stinking  offal  of  slaughter- 
houses, in  so  fresh  a  state,  that  the  very 
idea  is  enough  to  nauseate  the  strongest 
appetite,  and  forbid  the  cultivation  of  this 
luscious  fruit.  Fortunately  these  materials- 
are  not  required,  although  when  thoroughly 
decomposed,  and  well  mixed  with  maiden, 
earth,  there  is  no  objection  to  using  a  por- 
tion well  incorporated  through  the  mass.  It 
often  happens  when  thus  applied  that  a  vezj 
vigorous  growth  is  producea  for  a  time,  but 
sufficient  vigor  can  be  had  without  these 
stinking  nuisances.  If  used  at  all,  it  should 
be  in  the  form  of  top-dressings  in  i^ter  years, 
and  forked  in,  by  which  the  fertility  will  be 
assisted,  without  making  the  whole  bed  an 
unctuous  paste,  more  fit  to  puddle  a  duck- 
pond  than  for  the  tender  and  fleshy  rootlets 
of  the  grape-vine  to  luxuriate  in.  If  proof 
of  this  were  wanted,  there  are  plenty  of  ex- 
amples if  examined,  where  the  roots  have 
come  in  contact  with  these  masses  of  soapy- 
like  substances,  that  will  be  found  quite  rot- 
ten ;  and  if  the  vines  have  continued  to  do 
well,  it  is  not  from  the  nutriment  derived 
from  them,  but  from  their  ready  adaptability 
to  form  fresh  spongioles  from  the. back  roots, 
which  travel  m  other  directions,  and  with 
good  treatment  added. 

If  success  has  seemed  to  attend  the  pro- 
gress in  some  instances,  the  failures  have 
been  comparatively  much  greater ;  and  I  am 
convinced  from  experience,  that  more  injury 
than  benefit  will  result  from  the  admixture 
of  animal  matter,  even  in  small  quantities^ 
in  any  thlD^  like  a  fresh  state. 

Some  again  make  the  beds  from  three  to* 
four  feet  deep  of  otherwise  suitable  materials, 
and  neglect  sufficient  drainage,  so  that  tbs- 
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whole  mass  after  a  time  becomes  sodden, 
and  impervious  to  either  sun  or  air,  in  which 
no  root  can  exists  much  less  extend  itseif : 
these  are  some  of  the  many  causes  why  our 
mraperies  so  soon  become  weak  and  unpro- 
ductive. The  natural  constitutional  powers 
of  the  grape-vine  are  very  strong,  and  of 
great  longevity ;  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
can  absorb  a  large  amount  of  food ;  but 
when  thus  maltreated,  although  it  may  bear 
such  usage  for  a  time  with  much  pertinacity, 
it  will  eventually  become  deranged,  its  phy- 
sical functions  will  be  weakened,  and  it  either 
dies  of  plethora,  or  wears  on  an  exhausted 
existence,  producing  little  or  nothing  but 
wate.  y  leaves  and  weakly  branches. 

If  such  very  strong  growth  were  really 
requisite  to  produce  the  finest  bunches  or 
berries,  and  could  be  obtained  l^  these 
means,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  thus 
abusing  nature ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  for 
the  finest  and  best-flavored  fruit  is  had  from 
solid,  well^ripened  and  vigorous,  but  not 
over-gorffed  wood.  When  the  bearing  shoots 
are  unduly  strong,  there  are  frequently  two 
or  more  developed  from  a  bud,  while  with 
m<ederate  growth  only  one  is  formed.  Now 
as  each  of  these  buds  having  received  its 
share  of  nutriment  wherewith  to  start  future 
development,  thus  takes  from  the  others  a 
portion,  the  consequence  must  be  (as  only 
one  can  remain)  a  weaker  start,  and  less  ca- 
pability of  bursting  with  t).e  same  energy, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  bud  had  only 
one  center.  The  bunches  emanating  from 
such  a  bud  will  also  contain  generally  a 
greater  number  of  florets  and  shoulders, 
equal  to  the  concentrated  accumulation  in 
the  embryo  shoot ;  for  it  is  formed  pre\  ious 
to  bursting,  and  before  the  leaf  of  the  pre- 
vious season  falls,  in  the  axil  of  whioh  it  is 
fixed. 

In  aU  cases  of  permanent  success,  the 
exotic  grape-vine  luxuriates  upon  a  natural 
or  artificial  well-drained  bottom.  It  is  a 
native  of  warm  and  comparatively  dry  cli- 
■DMles,  and  the  constitution  which  nature  has 
fixed,  ma;n  can  not  alter.  We  must  then 
'^dapt,  as  sear  as  we  can,  its  position  in  culti- 
TEtion  to  its  waats,  and  if  we  produce  arti- 
.flcially  n  greater  than  oidinary  amount  of 
growth,  we  ought  to  have  a  corresponding 
anedium  wherd>y  to  mature  that  growth. 
.WelMrained  borders  is  one  means  by  whioh 
lOda  ean  beaoeenj^isliedy  as  the  superabun- 


dant moisture  is  taken  away,  and  the  air  aad 
the  sun's  heat  can  more  readDy  penetrate 
the  soil.  If  the  following  directions  are  fol- 
lowed, there  will  be  no  reason  to  complain 
of  want  of  success  on  this  point 

Take  out  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  the 
whole  of  the  upper  surface,  then  di^  a  trench 
two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  with  one  or 
more  outlets  for  the  water  to  escape  all 
around  the  margin  of  the  excavated  space, 
which  will  form  a  drain  three  feet  deep  from 
the  top,  and  one  foot  below  the  lower  base 
of  the  borders.  Fill  thb  trench  with  rough 
stones  or  brickbats,  the  rougher  the  better ; 
afterward  fill  in  over  the  whole  surface 
about  six  inches  of  oyster,  or  other  marine 
shells,  if  to  be  had  readily ;  but  if  not^  bro- 
ken stones,  or  pieces  of  brick  will  answer ; 
and  if  a  few  clean  broken  bones  are  at  hand, 
strew  them  over  the  surface  of  the  other 
drainage.  Crover  this  with  turf  sods,  or  any 
rough  litter,  to  prevent  the  soil  falling 
through  and  among  the  drainage.  Kext 
fill  in  with  the  prepared  compost  to  one  foot 
above  the  top  level ;  this  will  give  a  depUi 
of  two  feet  SIX  inches,  which  will  sink  down 
about  six  inches,  leaving  the  permanent 
depth  two  feet,  viz.»  eighteen  inches  below, 
and  six  mches  above,  the  ground  level. 

It  may  be  thought  that  with  this  amount 
of  drainage,  and  raised  and  not  deep  bor- 
ders, the  soil  will  become  too  dry  throaffh 
the  summer  to  maintam  vigorous  growdi. 
From  experience  I  can  testify  to  the  conua- 
ry,  for  aftbough  the  bottom  will  not  le  over 
wet,  the  moisture  will  be  equally  divided 
through  the  whole  mass,  and  if  mulched, 
examination  will  prove  that  every  part  b 
equally  damp.  The  innumerable  small  root- 
lets will  be  ramifying  in  every  direction,  each 
taking  its  allotted  portion  of  work,  to  supply 
the  structure  of  the  plant  with  wholesome 
food. 

Althou.h  it  is  recommended  above  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  borders  at  once, 
which  is  only  one  trouble  and  expense*  and 
will  answer  very  well ;  yet  it  is  much  better 
to  prepare  the  drainage  as  advised,  and 
make  only  half,  viz.,  that  part  next  to  the 
house,  of  properly  prepared  oompoat,  filling 
in  the  other  with  the  intended  base  soil  a 
little  enriched ;  and  after  the  first  season's 
growth,  work  up  in  the  following  fall  into 
we  half  of  the  unfinished  portion,  the  same 
quantity  of  *  fertilising  materials  aa  the  for- 
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mer  half  was  miiced  with.  In  the  apriog, 
before  growing  commences,  this  may  be 
again  forked  over,  which  will  incorporate  all 
more  evenly;  and  the  next  fall  aoing  the 
same  with  the  remaining  quarter.  By  this 
method  the  borders  are  kept  loose  for  a  lon- 
ger time,  tlie  air  is  more  freely  admitted, 
and  the  whole  becomes  more  fitted  for  the 
healthy  progress  of  the  roots,  which,  as 
they  extend  from  year  to  year,  will  pene- 
trate  more  readily  and  fill  every  portion. 
The  tendency  to  become  solid  is  much  re- 
duced after  the  borders  beeome  filled  with 
roots,  as  they  are  always  more  or  less  draw- 
ing nutriment  and  moisture,  thereby  render- 
ing tlie  soil  more  porous,  when  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  very  beneficial, 
have  a  chance  of  oecupying  the  interstices, 
and  forming  chemical  combinations  with  the 
material  body,  which  then  beeomes  suitable 
food  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life.  We 
have  ample  proofs  of  this  argument,  and 
where  borders  are  eonstructed  as  above  ad- 
vised, there  will  be  an  admission  of  air,  not 
only  from  the  openings  to  the  drains,  and 
from  them  under  the  whole  bed,  but  also 
from  above. 

It  is  not  by  administering  such  encrmous 
doses  of  stimulating  or  fertilising  material 
all  at  once,  and  before  the  roots  have  pro- 
gressed in  sufficient  numbers  or  dbtance  to 
appropriate  it  to  their  use,  that  we  are  to 
ealculate  upon  the  most  permanent  results, 
or  immediate  success.  80  long  as  we  sup- 
ply, from  time  to  time,  what  is  required,  it 
is  enough;  and  if  we  have  got  well-drained 
and  porous  borders,  we  can  the  more  readily 
apply  top-dressing  and  mulchings  in  after 
years,  without  injury,  or  covering  the  roots 
too  deep :  for  in  well-drained  ground,  if  a 
layer  of  dung  be  spread  over  the  surface,  it 
will  be  found  after  a  time  that  there  is  little 
but  dry  chaflf  left ;  ail  the  soluble  parts  have 
been  washed  by  the  rains  down  into  the  soil 
below,  and  the  plants  have  received  the 
benefit  of  it 

The  most  suitable  materials  for  composing 
the  borders,  are  a  good  friable  loam,  (th** 
top  sod,  grass  included,  of  a. pasture,)  with 
a  suitable  portion  of  well-decomposed  stable 
mannre,  in  proportions  of  one^fourth  of  the 
latter  to  three-fourths  of  the  former,  and  a 
good  dressing  of  bones,  ground  to  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  say  one  bushel  to  every 
eabio  yard  in  bulk.    If  the  soil  contains 


much  lime  in  its  own  base,  the  bones  may 
be  dispensed  with ;  but  generally  they  are 
of  much  lenefit,  being  a  very  lasting  ma- 
nure, giving  out  slowly ;  and  when  all  the 
pho>phates  are  exhausted,  they  still  remain 
as  a  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  the  grape- 
vine delights. 

When  the  base  soil  where  the  house  is  to 
be  erected  is  of  the  above  nature,  it  may  be 
used,  and  the  other  materials  added  on  the 
spot,  which  will  save  much  expense.  There 
is  often  much  useless  expenditure  caused  in 
this  way.  Never  remove  the  existing  base 
unless  absolutely  bad,  or  unless  with  little 
expense  a  much  better  substitute  can  bo 
procured ;  for  with  good  mixing  of  the  fer- 
tilising matter,  and  thorough  drainage,  a 
poor  base  can  be  made  good,  and  oiten  as 
good  as  can  be  required.  Imperfect  drain- 
age is  often  the  cause  of  failure  that  is  attri* 
buted  to  an  unsuitable  constituent  base.  The 
grape-vine  i  •'  not  so  capricious  in  its  food  as 
is  generally  supposed^  hut  a  dry  boUom  ii  musi 
and  will  have  to  prosper. 

Joseph  Togno'a  Lament. 
Mb.  EnrroB :  Dent  Sir — As  I  see  no  ex- 
I  tracts  from  th«^  new  Art  Journal^  of  the 
governmental  metropolis,  which  has  ajt^ro- 
/essor  and  two  engineers,  one  of  whom  is  a 
celebrated  consul,  as  its  directors  or  editors; 
I  am  forced  to  apprehend  that  yon  do  not 
'* exchange'*  with  this  new  emanation  from 
the  press,  which  is  intended  to  enlighten 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  upon  va* 
rious  matters — and  therefore,  that  your'> 
self  and  your  readers  may  not  remain  in  the 
dreadful  ignorance,  which  is  threatoned  by 
your  oversight  in  this  matter,  I  take  the  lib* 
erty  of  requesting  that  yon  will  allow  me  a 
britf  space  to  allude  to  the  paper  on  the 
Vine,  by  its  traveled  editor ;  and  also  t6 
urge  your  republication  of  a  letter  from  Mn 
Togno,  of  North  Oarolina«  which  appeared  in 
the  May  number,  and  which  famishes  a 
caption  to  this  communication.  It  is  reall)} 
a  shame  that  the  gentleman  at  Dieoteanx 
should  rct-cive  so  little  encouragement  in 
his  patriotic  efforts — can  it  be  that  our  na-i 
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tional  and  state  governments  have  shown  un- 
wonted intelligence  in  this  case,  and  withhold 
their  support  from  the  peoples'  treasury,  be- 
cause they  suppose  it  would  be  better  to  em- 
ploy a  practical  vipneron  to  conduct  vine- 
yard experiments  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence,  than  a  taxidermist,  even  with  elo- 
quence endowed  ?  Or  is  it,  that  the  re- 
cords of  our  country  and  its  Pomology  al- 
ready show  that  all  the  various  experiments 
with  foreign  grapes,  some  of  them  on  a 
large  scale,  too,  have  proved  failures,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  private  individuals  are  ev- 
erywhere continuing  to  make  trials  of  the 
introduction  of  European  varieties  —  with 
what  suocesB,  let  them  answer. 

The  papers  of  tie  grape  editor  of  the 
"Polytechnic  "  appear  to  be  chiefly  transla- 
tions from  Babo  and  other  German  writers, 
and  are  interesting  merely  as  an  instance  of 
the  very  primidve  method  in  which  every- 
thing is  done  in  some  of  the  old  countries  of 
Europe.  You  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  here, 
among  our  vine-clad  hills,  the  more  Ameri- 
can and  unprejudiced,  the  better  the  vigne- 
ron,  as  a  general  rule,  and  that  many  of  our 
best  vine-dressers  have  never  seen  nor  read 
of  a  German  or  French  vineyard ;  but,  in- 
stead, have  studied  the  vine  as  it  exists 
among  us.  Would  that  the  industrious  and 
indefatigable  editor,  ex-consul  Fleischmann, 
would  spend  a  summer  in  our  vineyards ;  |  they' reached  me  ;  still,  by  taking  infinite 


now  attempting  the  "  edueaOnff  '*    of  ibai 

graceless  wilding,  ''the  famotis  Bcttpper- 
nonff,"  and  has  succeeded  so  £ar  as  to  have 
procured  some  bunches  with  more  than 
"  five  berries,"  and  has  "  fewer  with  one  or 
two  *'  than  formerly  —  and  hopes  to  obtain 
them  with  "fetoer  seed,  more  crUp,ptdp,  and 
thinner  tkin  " — desiderata,  truly  1 

Yours,  truly,         YiGinesoir. 

I  HATS  paid  a  considerable  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape-vine  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  vast  country,  so  far  back 
as  1820.  Your  views,  in  many  inatances, 
coincide  with  mine;  for  instance,  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  from  abroad  all  the 
known  varieties,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to 
be  tried  in  our  country,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine and  select  those  that  would  beat  suit 
the  climate  of  our  various  localities,  in  a 
word,  to  aoclimate,  as  to  mean,  maximum, 
and  minimum  temperature  ;  quality  of  soil 
and  its  hygroscopicity,  as  well  as  the  habit* 
ual  hyg:ometric  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, a  certain  number  of  European  varie- 
ties, both  for  table  use  and  for  making  wine. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  object.  I  have 
obtained,  several  yeaisago,  at  infinite  trou- 
ble and  immense  expense,  for  my  limited  pe- 
cuniary means,  a  collection  of  some  four 
hundred  varieties,  mostly  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  being,  as  I  thought,  those 
that  would  prove  best  suited  to  my  locality, 
and  those  portions  of  the  Union  that  we 
call  "  Southern  and  Western  Siatee.'*  In 
the  transit  from  various  countries  to  this, 
many  varieties  were  entirely  dead  before 


pains,  I  succeeded  in  getting  many  varieties 
to  take  root  and  do  well.  It  is  almost  imposs- 
ible, as  yet,  for  me  to  'say  from  which  of 
these  many  causes  they  have  died ;  and  ow- 
ing to  the  careless  manner  of  examining  the 
packages  at  the  custom-house,  on  their  ar- 
rival, all  the  varieties  were  mixed  up,  so 
much  so,  that  to  this  day,  I  do  not  know 
which  is  which,  and  shall  not,  till  all  fructify. 
Fully  aware  of  the  many  failures  that 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  for  near- 
V  ^  ..  'e       IT       "^    7.1    /  ly  ft  century  past,  in  the  attempt  to  intro- 

but  It  appears  from  the  context  that  /„^^  ^^^  European  varieties  in  thw  country, 

aa  he  has  failed  to  procure  even  one  appli-  1  determined  to  give  it  a  trial  myself,  not- 
eation  for  pupUe  of  a  human  nature,  he  is  withstanding  the  discouraging  experience  of 


then  would  he  know  how  to  select  the  infor- 
mation we  beginners  in  the  back-woods 
need.  But  I  muat  come  to  Mr.  Togno,  and 
allow  him  (o  tell  his  own  lament,  trussing 
fiiatall  kind-hearted  readers  will  sympathize 
with  his  dead  vines,  and  the  blind  and  deaf 
hearers  of  his  ofiers  of  instruction. 

T  do  not  know  what  kind  of  education  he 
proposes    to  conduct  in    his    '*  school  of 
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Others,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes 
of  previous  failures. 

1st.  The  general  ignorance  that  exists 
in  this  country  with  respect  to  the  culture  of 
the  grape^and  the  necessary  modifications  of 
general  principles  to  suit  special  localities  : 
and,  2d.  The  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  vineyards  in  a 
community  so  utterly  destitute  of  means  of 
judging,  so  much  so  that  even  when  a  pio- 
neer vineyardist  succeeds  very  well,  at  his 
death  his  valuable  vineyard  is  ne^lected.per- 
haps  the  cattle  arc  turned  into  it,  and  the 
experience  of  the  individual  that  has  cost 
him  a  life-time  to  acquire,  accompanied  with 
continual  labor  and  fatigue  and*  care,  are  all 
buried  with  him.  This  is  nearly  the  history 
of  every  case  of  the  sort  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge. 

I  have,  therefore,  four  years  ago,  propos- 
ed to  the  public  to  b^^  ^*aM<M  vine- 
drester  School/*  in  this  region,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  practically  and  scientific- 
&Hy,  young  men  m  this  new  and  useful 
branch  of  agriculture;  but,  alas !  sir,  I  have 
never  had  so  much  as  one  application  for 
pupils.  I  have  petitioned  three  years  ago 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  my 
plan,  by  educating  in  the  State,  poor  but 
meritorious  young  men  in  this  new  calling, 
but  all  in  vain.  I  have  been  obliged  to  car- 
ry on  my  trial  and  experiment  all  alone, 
without  any  kind  of  assistance ;  indeed,  I 
have-  often  been  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
neglect,  precisely  because  I  was  undertak- 
ing what  the  nearly  universalttv  of  persons 
beueve  to  be  "an  impossibility  long  de- 
monstrated," as  tbe  late  Mr.  Downing  had 
settled  in  his  great  and  useful  mind,  and  my 
place  was  pointed  at  with  scorn  and  deris- 
ion, and  called  *'  Db.  Tooko's  Folly." 

Toa  are  right,  my  dear  sir,  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  have  '*  a  model  vine^ 
yard/*  such  as  you  and  I  have  seen  at  the 
Luxembourg  at  Parts  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
still  more  useful  in  its  establishment  to  us, 
for  that  French  collection  was  merely  meant 
to  classify  varieti  es  of  known  and  cul- 
tivated vmes,  and  establish  the  syno- 
nyms, which  throughout  France  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  hence  the  2,000  varieties  allud- 
ed to  by  you,  have  dwindled  into  some  600, 
aecord.ng  to  Count  Odart,  the  author  of  the 
best  worx  on  this  subject  of  the  classifica- 


tion of  vines,  the  owner  of  the  largest  col- 
lection of  vines  in  the  world,  and  whose  cor- 
respondent I  am. 

A  southern  location  for  a  model  vineyard 
is  indispensable,  at  least  for  that  class  of 
grapes  with  which  we  expect  to  makejgen- 
erous  and  spirituous  self-preserving  wines. 

Should  I  succeed,  as  I  hope,  and  even 
most  completely  establish  the  possibility  of 
many  varieties  being  able  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  our  climate,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  my  experience,  long  and  ardu- 
ous labors,  and  careful  observations,  will  ev- 
er be  continued  and  perpetuated  so  as  to 
benefit  society,  and  insure  or  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  greater  improvements  and  success 
in  the  cuJttration  of  the  grape  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

You  richly  deserve,  sir,  the  thanks  of  this 
vast  republic,  for  your  devotion  to  this  great 
and  good  cause.  Unfortunately  as  yet,  the 
people  are  both  blind  and  deaf  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  at  least,  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Toono,  M.  D. 
Dicotfsaz,  near  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

P.  S.  Beside  the  great  attention  I  be- 
stow on  the  European  vines,  I  have  devoted 
much  time  and  labor  in  obtaining  seedlings, 
in  grafting  the  European  on  our  native 
vines,  and  in  educating  the  famous  scupper- 
nong  of  North  Carolina,  which  so  far  has 
been  allowed  to  run  wild,  without  almost 
any  attention  at  all,  except  propping  it  on  ao 
arbor.  Nature  has-  done  a  good  deal  for 
this  vine,  and  hence  it  is  considered  perfect 
of  its  kind,  and  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
to  improve  it.  I  regulate  its  growth  with 
the  knife,  or  in  other  words,  I  prune  it^  a 
thing  that  has  been  considered  "in^ifoasible/* 
because  it  bleeds  profusely  if  cut  at  any 
other  season  or  period  but  one.  That  one 
I  have  discovered,  which  enables  me  to 
prune  it  to  advantage,  and  to  educate  it.  It 
18  just  after  the  vine  has  matured  its  fruit 
The  effect  of  pruning  is  already  evident  on 
my  scuppemong  erapes.  Instead  of  the 
tendency  of  scattenng  the  berries  in  small 
bunches,  seldom  containing  more  than  five 
berries,  there  is  in  mine  the  tendency  to 
have  larger  bunches,  and  seldom  bunches 
with  one,  or  two,  or  three  berries,  as  is  most 
generally  the  case  with  tbe  wild  scupper- 
nong.  I  hope  to  obtain  them  with  fewer 
eeeds  and  more  criep  pulp,  and  thinner  ekin. 
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These  being  all  characters  of  a  higher  civ* 
ilization.  J*  T. 

RxMAi^B  :  —  Messrs.  Fleisohmann  and 
Togno  must  not  feel  themselTes  aggilered  by 
the  plain  speech  of  our  back-woods  Vion*- 
RON,  which  may  be  distasteful  to  ears  polite, 
but  they  may  rest  assured  thai  no  discourte- 
sy is  intended,  and  it  is  only  the  honest  con- 
victions of  the  heart,  founded  upon  sad  ex- 
perience, that  induces  him  to  speak  aa  he 
does,  in  order  to  warn  others  from  the  de* 
ceptire  delusion  of  growing  foreign  grapes, 
by  foreign  methods,  which  have  already 
been  tested,  and  found  nugatory,  in  our  dif- 
ferent climates,  and  surrounded,  as  we  are, 
by  native  varieties,  from  which  we  may 
produce  seedlinfft  with  a  good  prospect  of 
improvement,  instead  of  attempting  the 
''  acclimation  "  of  foreign  varieties. — £d. 


MUaouil  Winea  for  the  World's  Fair. 

A  TRiEKD  at  court,  who  has  a  nice  sense 
of  taste  for  anything  of  the  sort,  has  sent, 
from  the  Republican  of  June  3d,  a  slip  an- 
nouncing the  samples  selected  for  exhibition 
at  Nenf  York.  Ohio  may  consi'ler  this 
fairly  throwing  down  the  glove,  and  she  will 
not  fail  to  take  it  up. 

Yesterday  the  committee,  assisted  bv 
several  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  taste  and 
discrimination  in  the  qualities  of  wines,  in« 
spected  eleven  different  varieties  of  wines, 
the  product  and  manufacture  of  this  state. 
The  samples  submitted  were  as  follows : 

From  Franklin  county : 

Catawba  wine,  vintage  of  1852,  from  L. 
Onrling. 

Do.,  two  samples,  one  the  vintsgc  of  1 851, 
and  the  other  of  1862,  from  G.  S.  Bush. 

Do.,  the  vintage  of  1851,  from  Theodore 
Welkins. 

Do.,  vintage  not  stated,  from  W.  Gullur- 
kamp. 

A  sample  of  wine  from  the  Isabella,  from 
Mr.  Dalle,  the  vintage  of  1849. 

Catawba  wine,  vintage  of  1852,  frcm 
Julius  Gerhevel,  of  St.  Charles  county. 


Do.,  the  vintage  of  1862,  from  Jaeob 
Rommel,  of  Herman. 

Do.,  vintage  of  1848,  from  Michael  Pees- 
chal,  of  Herman. 

Do.,  vintage  of  1852,  from  Frederick 
Fricke,  of  Herman. 

Do.,  vintage  of  1852,  from  J.  H.  BeBer, 
of  BoonvtUe,  Cooper  county. 

Sparkling  Catawba,  vinti^  of  1850,  from 
William  Glasgow,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis. 

As  these  wines  will  undergo  the  lest  and 
judgment  of  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Industrial  Fair,  we  refrain  from  stating 
the  judgment  of  the  oompany  at  present. 

Tlneyards  and  Wine-Tats. 

Thk  following  extracts  are  from  a  play- 
fully written  book,  entitled  '<  Claret  and 
Olives" — a  fancy  title  for  a  fancy  book, 
which  has  been  made  up  from  hia  side- 
notes  by  some  body  who  is  said  to  be  a 
competent  agricultural  writer,  on  a  tour  of 
observation  in  parts  of  £urope.  Judging 
from  the  notes  he  has  furnished  in  this  pop- 
ular work,  the  more  serious  report  may  be 
looked  for  with  interest,  as  promising  to  fur- 
nish us  with  a  capital  account  of  the  land 
interests  of  southern  Europe.  The  sdee- 
tions  here  presented  were  supposed  to  be 
acceptable  to  those  among  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  the  vine : — ^Ed^ 

"  Fancy  open  and  unfenced  expanses  of 
stunted-lookmg,  scrubby  bushes,  seldom  ris- 
ing two  feet  above  the  surface,  planted  ta 
rows  upon  the  summit  of  deep  furrow  ridges, 
and  fastened  with  great  caro  to  low,  fenee«> 
like  lines  of  espaliers,  which  run  in  unbroken 
ranks  from  one  end  of  the  huge  fields  to  the 
other.  These  espaliers,  or  laths,  aro  c«tlms[s 
of  the  wakiut  trees  around,  and  the  tendrus 
of  the  vine  aro  attached  to  the  hcmzontaily 
running  stakes  with  withes,  or  thongs  of 
bark.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  vigilant 
pains  and  attention  with  which  eveiy  twig 
has  been  supported  without  being  strained, 
and  how  things  aro  arranged  so  as  to  give 
eveiy  cluster  as  fair  a  chanee  as  possiUe  of 
A  goodly  allowance  of  sun.  Such,  then,  is 
the  general  appearance  of  matters ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  perfectly  uniform.  JNow  and 
then  you  find  a  patch  of  vines  unsqipoiied* 
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drooping,  and  straggling,  and  sprawling, 
and  intertwisting  their  branches  like  beds  of 
snakes ;  and  again  you  come  into  the  district 
of  a  new  species  of  bush,  a  thicker,  stouter 
affair,  a  grenadier  vine,  growing  to  at  least 
six  feet,  and  supported  by  a  corresponding 
stake.  Bui  the  low,  two-feet  dwarfs  are 
iu  variably  the  great  wine-givers.  If  ever 
yoa  want  to  see  a  homily,  not  read,  but 
grown  by  nature,  against  trusting  to  appear- 
ances, go  to  Medoc  and  study  the  vines. 
Walk,  and  gaze,  until  you  come  to  the  most 
shabby,  stunted,  weazened,  scrubby,  dwarf- 
ish, expanse  of  snobbish  bushes,  ignomin- 
iously  bound  neck  and  crop  to  the  espaliers, 
like  a  man  on  the  rack — these  utterly  poor, 
starved,  and  meager-looking  growths,  allow- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  gravelly  soil  to  show  in 
bald  patches  of  gray  shingle  through  the 
stragi^ling  branches  —  these  contemptible* 
looking  shrubs,  like  paralyzed  and  withered 
raspberries — they  are  which  produce  the  most 
priceless,  and  the  most  inimitably  flavored 
wines.  Such  are  the  vines  which  grow  Cha- 
teau Margeaux  at  half  a  sovereign  the  bot- 
tle. The  grapes  themselves  are  equally 
unpromising.  If  you  saw  a  bunch  in  Covent 
Garden,  you  would  turn  from  them  with  the 
notion  that  the  fruiterer  was  trying  to  do  his 
customer  with  over-ripe  black  currants. 
Lance's  soul  would  take  no  joy  in  them,  and 
no  sculptor  in  his  senses  would  place  such 
meager  bunches  in  the  hands  and  over  the 
open  mouths  of  his  Nymphs,  his  Bacchantes, 
or  hfs  Fauns.  Take  heed,  then,  by  the  les- 
son, and  beware  of  judging  of  the  nature  of 
either  men  or  grapes  by  their  looks."  pp. 
31.  Si. 

•'The  wine-press,  or  cuvier  de  pressoir, 
consbts,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  a  mas- 
sive shallow  tub,  varying  in  size  from  four 
square  feet  to  as  many  square  yards.  It  is 
placed  either  upon  wooden  trestles  or  on  a 
regularly  built  platform  of  mason- work  un- 
der the  huge  rafters  of  a  substantial  out- 
house. Close  to  it  stands  a  range  of  great 
butts,  their  number  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  siae  of  the  vineyard.  The  grapes  are 
flung  by  tub  and  caaksful  into  the  cuvier. 
The  treaders  stamp  diligently  amid  the 
masses,  and  the  expressed  juice  pours  plen- 
tifully out  of  a  hole,  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  trough,  into  a  sieve  of  iron  or  wicker* 
work,  which  stops  the  passage  of  the  skins, 
and  from  thenoe  drains  into  tube  below. 


Sappote,  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  tbe 
cuvier  for  a  brief  space  empty.  The  tread* 
ers— -big,  perspirmg  men,  in  shirts  and 
tucl£ed*up  trowsers — spattered  to  the  eyes 
with  splashes  of  purple  juice,  lean  upon 
their  wooden  spades,  and  wipe  their  fore- 
beads.  But  their  respite  is  short.  The 
creak  of  another  cart-load  of  tubs  is  heard, 
and  immediately  the  wagon  is  backed  up  to 
the  broad,  open  window,  or  rather  hole  in 
the  wall,  above  the  trough.  A  minute  suf- 
fices to  wrench  out  tub  after  tub,  rnd  to  tilt 
their  already  half-mashed  clusters  splash 
into  the  reeking  pr$stcir.  Then  to  work 
again.  Jumping  with  a  sort  of  spiteiinl 
ea^^emess  into  the  mountains  of  yielding, 
quivering  fruit,  the  treaders  sink  almost  to 
the  knees,  stamping  and  jumping  and  riot- 
ing in  the  masses  of  grapes,  as  fountains  of 
juice  spirt  about  their  feet,  and  rush,  bub- 
bling and  gurgling,  away.  Presently,  hav- 
ing* as  it  were,  drawn  the  first  sweet  blood 
of  the  new  cargo,  the  eager  tramping  sub- 
sides into  a  sort  of  quiet,  measured  dance, 
which  the  treaders  continue,  while,  with 
their  wooden  spades,  they  turn  the  pulpy 
remnants  of  the  fruit  hither  and  thither,  so 
as  to  expose  the  half-squeezed  berries  in 
every  possible  way  to  the  muscular  action 
of  the  incessantly  moving  feet.  All  this 
time,  the  juice  is  flowing  in  a  continuous 
stream  into  the  tubs  beneath.  When  the 
iet  begins  to  slacken,  the  heap  is  well  tum- 
bled with  the  wooden  spades,  and,  as  though 
a  new  force  had  been  applied^  the  juice-jet 
immediately  breaks  out  afresh.  It  takes, 
perhaps,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
thoroughly  to  squeeze  ihe  contents  of  a  good- 
sized  cuvier,  sufficiently  manned.  When  at 
length,  however,  no  further  exertion  appears 
to  be  attended  with  corresponding  results, 
the  tubsful  of  expressed  juice  are  carried, 
by  means  of  ladders,  to  the  edges  of  the 
vats,  and  theil*  contents  tilted  in ;  while  the 
men  in  the  trough,  setting-to  with  their 
spades,  fling  the  masses  of  dripping  grape** 
skins  in  along  with  the  juice.  The  vats  suf- 
ficiently full,  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to 
commence.  In  the  great  cellars  in  which 
the  juice  is  stored,  the  listener  at  the  door—* 
he  can  not  brave  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
enter  further — may  hear,  solemnly  echoine 
in  the  cool  shade  of  the  great  darkened  halt, 
the  bubblings  and  seethmgs  of  the  working 
liquid — the  inarticulate  accents  and  india* 
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(inct  rumblings  whioh  proclaim  that  a  great 
roetempsjchosis  is  taking  place— that anatu- 
ral  substance  is  rising  higher  in  the  eternal 
scale  of  things,  and  that  the  contents'  of 
these  great  giants  of  Tats  are  becoming 
changed  from  floods  of  mere  mawkish, 
sweetish  fluid  to  noble  wine — ^to  a  liquid 
honored  and  esteemed  in  all  ages — ^to  a 
medicine  ezcercising  a  strange  and  potent 
effect  upon  body  and  sonl — ^great  for  good 
and  evil.  Is  there  not  something  fanciful 
and  poetic  in  the  notion  of  this  change  tak" 
ing  place  mysteriously  in  the  darkness,  when 
all  the  (ioors  are  locked  and  barred-— for  the 
atmosphere  about  the  vats  is  death — as  if 
Nature  would  suffer  no  idle  prying  into  her 
mystic  operations,  and  as  if  the  grand  trans- 
mutation and  projection  from  juice  to  wine 
had  in  it  something  of  a  secret,  and  solemn, 
and  awful  nature — fenced  round,  as  it  were, 
and  protected  from  vulgar  curiosity  by  the 
invisible  halo  of  stifling  gas  ?  I  saw  the  vats 
in  the  Cateau  Margauz  cellars  the  day  after 
the  grape-juice  had  been  flung  in.  Fermen- 
tation had  not  as  yet  pioperly  commenced, 
so  access  to  the  place  was  possible;  stiil, 
however,  there  was  a  strong  vinous  smell 
loading  the  atmosphere,  sharp  and  subtle  in 
its  influence  on  the  nostrils;  while,  putting 
my  ear,  on  the  recommendation  of  my  con- 
ductor, to  the  vats,  I  heard,  deep  down, 
perhaps  eight  feet  down  in  the  juice,  a  seeth- 
ing, gushing  sound,  as  if  currents  and  eddies 
were  beginning  to  flow,  in  obedience  to  the 
influence  of  the  working  Spirit,  and  now  and 
then  a  hiss  and  a  low  bubbling  throb,  as 
though  of  a  pot  about  to  boil.  Within 
twenty-four  hours,  the  cellar  would  be  un- 
approachable."   pp.  43-45. 


Analysis  of  the  Qrape. 

Bbrthtbr  (in  the  annals  of  Ch.  &  Phys.) 
has  examined  the  ashes  of  the  vine  and  its 
organs  with  respect  to  the  culture.  Borthier 
gives  the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  ChatseUu  and  Ptn^au* 
The  hunches  were  stripped  of  their  berries, 
the  stalks  weighed,  t&e  berries  squeezed, 
pressed  out  into  a  cloth,  the  residuum  also 
weighed,  the  juice  Altered,  and  each  part 
dried  by  itself,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Of 
1000  parte  by  weight,  the  following  result 
obtained: 


Slalkfl 
6kins  ' 
Joiecj 
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•  ••  42  parts  with  0-6  a^h^s. 
•••220  parte  with  1*1  ashes. 

•  ••738  parts  with  1-9  ashec. 


Total 


3-6  ashea. 


ru«EAU. 
>  36  parts  with  0-6  ashes. 
240  paria  with  1-1  ashes. 
724  parts  with  3-0  asbea. 


Stalks 
Skins 
Juice  • 


Total  •- 4-7 

The  perticular  analysis  of  these  ashes 
gave,  for  100,000  parts. 


Stalks 


Alkaline  salts 

Carbonate  of  lime  •  •  •  •  • 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Phosphate  of  lime  ••  •• 
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20 
26 

•  • 

14 


GO 


Skios 

Jmcel 

1 
) 

60 

12 

8 

30 

100 

35 
12 
47 

110 

194 

Whole 
Grape. 


180 


91 


364 


AlkaKne  salts  •••• ...... 

Carbonate  of  lime  •  >  •  •  ) 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  > 
Phosphate  of  lime 


1 

riNKAU. 

Sulks 

fflcina 

J  nice 

Grape. 

20 
26 
14 

60 
20 

30 

154 
72 
72 

234 

118 
116 

60 

160 

298 

46S 

He  concludes  that  the  soluble  parts,  1. 1. 
the  alkaline  salts  of  wood  and  leaf,  are  fonr 
times  as  great,  and  that  the  ashes  in  the 
whole  are  nine  times  as  great  as  those  of  the 
fruit ;  whence  Berth icr  concludes  that  it  is 
neither  the  wine  nor  the  grapes,  but  the 
wood  and  the  leaves,  that  mske  the  great 
demand  for  alkali  for  grape  culture. — roiy- 
technie  Journal. 


CoRRxoTioii. — An  article  appeared  in 
the  Qaz^ie  yesterday,  taken  from  the  Oniitd 
Siaiet  Eeonomist^  which  seems  calculated  to 
convey  a  wron^  impression  in  regard  lo  the 
production  of  Wine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cincinnati.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Long- 
worth  was  compelled,  per  order,  to  procure 
a  necessary  supply  for  his  yearly  increasing 
Champagne  Manufactory,  to  send  to  Wis- 
consin to  get  wine,  a  country  and  cUmate 
that  never  has  and  never  can  prodooe  a  gal* 
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Ion  of  wine  even  of  moderate  qanlitj.  We  j 
believe  the  error  grew  oat  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Longworth  sent  to  Missonri,  and  par- 
chased  several  thousand  gallons  from  the 
German  settlement,  made  at  Hermann, 
where  the  cnltore  of  the  grape  and  prodac- 
tion  of  wine  have  heen  saccessfally  intro* 
dnced.  Da.  Mosnaa. 

[  Cincinnati  ChauUej  June  lit.] 


Raisins. 


EvnTBODT  is  fond  of  raisins,  e^ecially  if 
they  are  of  the  finest  quality,  bat  everybody 
we  sospect  does  not  know  that  they  are  sue- 
cessfnlly  prepared  in  this  state,  and  we  be- 1 


lieve  also  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  The 
Horticulturist  says : 

**  DoMssnc  RIisihb. — We  have  just  re- 
ceived a  box  of  nice  raisins,  prepared  from 
the  Isabella  grape,  by  Mr«  £.  A.  McKay,  of 
Naples,  Ontario  county,  who  has  one  of  the 
most  complete  little  vineyards  in  western  New 
York.  We  have  passed  these  raisins  around 
among  our  friends,  and  they  have  invariably 
been  pronounced  exeeilent,  some  preferring 
them  to  the  imported  article.  Mr.  McKay 
informs  us  that  they  keep  well,  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  as  though  they  would.  Why 
may  not  this  become  an  important  branch  of 
fruit  culture?  A  very  large  amount  of 
money  is  annually  sent  abroad  for  raisins. 
The  matter  demands  attention." 


Craiisaftioiis. 


THB    CXHOIirHATX    HOR 

Thb  Spring  Exhibition  of  this  Association 
opened  at  Masonic  Hall  on  Wednesday,  June 
Ist.  The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  was 
highly  creditable,  though  the  collections 
were  not  so  extensive  as  upon  some  previous 
occasions.  The  characteristic  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  remarkable  care  with  which  the 
plants  had  been  grown  and  the  admirable 
result  in  the  perfectly  formed  specimens, 
literally  covered  with  bloom,  covering  the 
foliage  which  in  turn  concealed  the  pots. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  draw  any  com- 
parisons, but  it  must  be  noted,  that  every 
visitor  was  struck  with  the  display  of  fine 
plants  made  by  John  Sayers.  of  Cottage 
Garden.  His  Oeraniums,  Verbenas  and  Pe- 
tunias were  admirable  specimens  of  the  gar- 
denesque.  The  collection  of  Pines  and 
other  rare  toees  from  Beck  and  Tcepfert  was 
a  show  not  often  seen  here.  The  Erythrina 
herbacePy  from  M.  Heigh  way  was  much  ad- 
mired for  its  scarlet  flowers.  Joseph  Dun- 
lap's  plants,  Frederick  Neimaier's,  William 
Heaver's,  and  those  of  other  contributors, 
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were  very  creditable  and  praiseworthy. 
Specimens  deserve  a  more  extended  notice, 
but  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Reports  of 
Committees. 

Strawberries  were  i^hown  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  our  own  seedlings  sustain  them- 
selves in  public  favor,  as  will  appear  below. 
Cherries  were  scarce,  but  those  shown  were 
fine.  The  display  of  forced  grapes,  from 
William  Heaver,  was  a  point  of  great  at- 
trao'iveness.  With  these  brief  introductory 
remarks  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  record 
of  entries,  and  to  reports,  for  further  hifor- 
mation. 

POT   PLANTS. 

Wm.  Hbavbr  :  For  the  best  six  Peiarpo- 
nivmi :  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Constellation, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Anais,  Tom  Thumb,  Lucia 
Rosea.  For  the  best  twenty  plants :  Cathar- 
anthus  rosea,  and  alba,  &lvia  amabilis,  10 
Gloxinias  Princess  Lamballe,  Professor  Des- 
si  um,  Contomii,  Scotti,  Napoleon,  Queen 
Victoria ;  2  Hibiscus  sinensis  jaune,  Taber- 
ncesmontana  fl.  pi.,  2  Plambago  cspensis. 
Gardenia  florida,  Bouvardia  leucanthe,  9 
Begonia  parvifolia,  Hydrangea  hortensiay  9 
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Angelona  Gardneri,  Ruellia  formoui,  Les- 
chenaultia  formosa ;  6  Fucbaias,  Expansion 
Clapton  Hero,  Nonpareil,  flliae  Meiliez, 
Nymphe,  Diadem  of  Flora.  MkedlaneouB : 
2  Alstrcemeria  pelegrina,  Tom  Tbumb» 
Fuchsia  Alboni,  Linum,  Coffea,  3  Angelona, 
Spirea  japonica,  6  Lucia  Rosea,  3  Lantsnas, 
Calestegiapubescens,  2  Eriobotrya  japonica, 
Ficuselasticus,  2  Ampelopsis  tricolor,  Clarkia 
elegans.  Pine- apple  geraniunt.  Cofufers: 
Juniperus  excelsa,  Abies  morinda,  Pinus  pin- 
darum,  2  Araucana  imbricata,  CedrusDeo- 
dara,  Tatus  adnressus,  Crypiomeria  jap. 
TocPFBBT  AND  ^kck:  Phyllocladus  tricbo- 
manoides,  Pinus  Abies  nana,  Pinus  Abies 
morinda,  Pinus  Abies  Mensiesii,  Pinus  Pi- 
cea  religiosa,  Pinus  Pieea  Nordmanniana, 
Pinus  Picea  spectabilis  (Webbiana,)  Pinus 
Strobus  ayaeabuite,  Pinus  Strobus  patula, 
Pinus  Strobus  excelsa,  Cunninghamia  sinen- 
sis (Pinus  lanceolata,)  Taxus  Baccatus  fol. 
aur.  var.,  Taxus  adpressus  tarivus,  Euony- 
mus  fimbriatus,  Juniperus  intermedia,  Ju- 
niperus thurifera,  Juniperus  oxid.  daarica, 
Juniperus  excelsa,  Thuya  fiiiformis,  Maho- 
nia  ternifolia«  Cryptomeria  japon'ca,  Podo- 
carpus  spicatus,  Prunus  redexus  sinensis, 
Quercus  pedunculata  cuculata,  Genista  Boul- 
leyana,  Ilex  japonica  latifolia.  Ilex  agusti- 
folia  aur.  var..  Ilex  crassifolia.  Ilex  cala- 
mistrata,  Ilex  caroliniana.  Ilex  balearica. 

Thos.  KiroTT  :  Hibiscus  sinensis,  Clematis 
Sieboldii,  Hydrangea,  Clerodendron  fra- 
grans,  4  Pelargoniums,  2  Gen.  Tom  Thumb, 
4  Fuchsias,  9  Roses,  Verbenas. 

John  Siirxas. — Verbenas:  Gen.  Scott, 
Orb  of  Day,  Henry  Clay,  Mount  Etna,  St. 
Marguerite,  Defiance,  White  Cluster,  Mag- 
nificent, Striped  Eclipse,  Neotar  Cup,  White 
Perfection,  May  Morn,  Republic,  Defiance, 
Superb,  Gen.  Scott;  Polygala  dalnapiana 
Alstroemeria  pelegrina,  2  Plumbago  capen- 
sis,  Torrenia  asiatica,  2  Hibiscus  sinensis 
rubra,  Pyrethrum  nov.  dble.  white,  Catha- 
ranthus  rosea,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Lantana 
mutabilis,  Lantana  major,  Fieus  elastious, 
Russelliajuncea,  Calceolaria  angustifolia,  Cu- 
pheaplaty  centra,  Cryptomeria  japonica.  Car* 
rie's  new  white  Asalia,  Begonia  fuchsioides, 
Begonia  hydrocotiUfolia,2  Begonia  parvifolia, 
6  Antirrhinums ;  Pelargoniums,  Defiance*  2 
Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  Tom  Thumb's  General, 
Lucia  Rosea,  Cottage  Maid,  Juliette.  Petu- 
nias :  finehantress.  Rosea  (seedlmff  of  '62,) 
Unole  Ned,  do..  Fairy,  do.,  Diadem*  do., 


Hero,  do..  Gem,  do.,  Dan  Tucker,  do.,  2Pr. 
of  Wales,  Heaverii,  Sub  Dial ;  Scarlet  Vale- 
riaui  Nierember^a  gracilis,  l^ierembergia, 
filicaulis  Euphorbia  aplendens,  Euphoraa 
Brionii,  Cuphea  strigulosa.  Begonia  macola- 
ta.  Gardenia  radicans,  HalHrothamnns  ele- 
gans, Aistroemeria  pelegrina,  Ardtsia  crenu- 
lata.  Calceolaria  maculata. 

Joseph  Dumlap,  gardener  to  P.  Ovtceli, 
of  Scarlet  Oaks. — Eighteen  Fuchsias,  Pearl 
of  England,  Fair  Rosamond,  One  in  a  Ring, 
Commodore  Pomp,  Beauty  of  Leeds,  Ex- 
pansion, Exquisite,  Caroline,  EHxabeth;  6 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  Tom  Thumb,  Princess 
Royal,  Lucia  Rosea,  Defiance,  Cottage  Maid; 
4  Pyre  thrums  Lobelia  racemoaa.  Hydran- 
gea hortensis.  Begonia  hydrocotilifoUa,  6 
Nutmeg  geraniums.  Pelargonium  Queen  of 
the  West,  Sultana,  Cuphea  platycentra  and 
striguiosa,  2  Calceolaria,  angustifolia.  Ox- 
alis  rosea.  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Ardisia 
crenulata,  Jusiicia  camea,  Mysembryanihe- 
mum  grandifiorum. 

Francis  Pkntlano,  gardener  to  N,  Lomg- 
worih.' — 12  Scarlet  geraniums,  14  Fuchias, 
One  in  the  Ring,  Pearl  of  Enfi^nd,  Fair 
Rosamond,  Elizabeth,  Commocbre  Ponep, 
Caroline,  Hebe,  etc. ;  3  Pyrethrums,  2  Cup- 
hea platycentra,  Solanum  jasmin<Mdes,  Sal- 
via splendens  major,  and  other  plants. 

Fredsrick  Nsimaisr,  gardener  io  JacU 
B(0^ner,  Esq. — Amaryllis  Jacobea,  Achime- 
nes  longiflora,  Achimenes  rosea,  Aehimenes 
picta.  Begonia  hydrocotilifolia.  Begonia  par- 
vifolia,  Begonia  manicata,  Caladium  escn- 
lentum,  Crinum  longifolium,  Cuphea  platy- 
centra, Cereus  speciosissimus.  Euphorbia 
speciosa,  Euphorbia  Bryonii,  Gloxinia  sped- 
osa,  Heliotropium  Yoltaireanum,  Heliotro- 
pium  peruyianum.  Lobelia  gracilis,  Lescbe- 
naultia  formosa,  Lantana  mutabilis.  lilium 
longiflorum,  Maurandia  Barclayana,  Man- 
randia  Barclayana  alba,  Ruellia  speciosa, 
Sollya  heterophylla,  Seneoio  elegans,  Torre- 
nia aaiatica,  Catharanthus  albua,  CaUiaran- 
1  thus  rosea,  Tabemaemontana  coronaria,  6 
lots  of  Pelargonium,  3  Shrubby  Calceolaria, 
10  Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 
Ki^LLT  h  Co. — Hydrangia  radiata,  {new.) 
M.  HsiGHWAT.-^Erythrina  herbaoea. 
Edmund  Craio. — A  collection  of  plants. 

Cut  Flow»i8  akd  Bouqurb. 

Joseph  Duklap. — ^Roscs :  Baronne  Pre- 
t  vost.  Prince  idbert.  La  Beine«  Mrs.  Sliiott, 
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Louis  Napoleon,  Earl  Talbot,  Edw.  Jease, 
Ja'*que8  Lafitte,  Yolande,  d'Arragon,  Mm*- 
ahal  Soult.  Also  noble  specimens  of  Frasera 
Walter!  m  bloom. 

Jamkb  Howarth.— Two  baskets  of  cat 
flowers  consisting  of  roses :  Prince  Albert, 
Laffay,  La  Heine,  Marshal  Soult,  Rivers, 
George  Fourth,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Oeant  des  bat- 
tallies,  Souvenir  d*Anselmo,  Aggripina, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Moss,  White,  Adelaide, 
and  Red  ;  Ayrshires  in  varieties  ;  Noisettes 
in  varieties ;  Bouquet  Blanc,  Watt's  Celes- 
tial, La  Tourterelle ;  Phloxes  in  variety. 
Foxgloves,  Peonies,  and  Pinks. 

Da.  8halkb. — A  basket  containing  roses : 
Persian  Yellow,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison,  Bosanquet,  Anbernon ;  Deutzia 
scabra,  and  Peonies  in  variety. 

MicHASL  Ricx  Gardener  to  Ni  Lonffworth. 
Basket  of  choice  roses. 

G.  Slxath.— Baskets  of  cut  flowers. 

From  EsllTi  Evahs,  A  Co. — ^Antigone, 
Adele  Mausee,  Augustine  Mouchelet,  Bar- 
onne Prevosty  Bouton  de  Flore*  Comte  de 
Paris,  Dr.  Marz>  Duchesse  de  Nemours, 
Duchesse  de  Rohan,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Due  d'Isly,  Due  d'Aumaule,  Eugene  Sue, 
Emma  Dampieror  Edward  Jesse,  Ful^rie, 
Jacques  Lafitte,  Joaaine  Hanet^  Juhe  de 
Krudner,  La  Bedoyere,  La  Reine,  Lindley, 
Louis  Bonaparte,  Madame  Dameme*  Mad- 
ame Laffay,  Madame  Trudeaux,  Mareehal 
Soult,  Marquesa  Boccella,  Mrs.  EUiot,  Mo- 
gador.  Prince  de  Galles,  Prince  Albert, 
Princesse  Clementine,  Rivers,  Reine  du 
Matin,  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Yolande  d'  Arra- 
gon.  Also  a  collection  of  Rubifolia  climbing 
and  Hybrid  China  roses. 

Wm.  ExArmA.—ByiridP€rpeiu€UIla90$.— 
Coronet,  Corapt  de  Paris,  Augustine  Mooehe- 
let.  Countess  Dncbatel^  Maria  Lekainska, 
Geantde  Battaillea,  EmmaDampi^,  Compt 
Muntalivet,  Madame  Trudeaux,  Mrs.  Oripps, 
Prince  Albert^  Bivefs,  Marquis  Booefla, 
Melante  Coma,  Yoland  d'Arragon,  Clemen- 
tine  seringe,  Clementine  Duval,  Aateroide, 
Olivier  des  Serres,  La  Gracious,  Reine  de 
Fleurs,  Lady  Aliee  Peel,  Aricea,  Madam 
Prevost,  Lane,  Wm.  Jeste«  Baron  Prevoat, 
Mrs.  Ellbu,  Earl  Talbot,  Madam  Laffar, 
Liiacee,  Baron  HaUea,  ManhalSouH,  Duch- 
ess d'Montpensier;  Jaequea  Lofitte,  Louis 
Bonaparte  Kosalba, 

i^ofs.— Prineesa    Adelaide,    Old   Bfd, 


Prolifere,  Luzemburgli,  Aliee  Leroy,  White, 
Unique,  Countess  Murinais,  Clifton,  Crested. 

Yeliotff^ — Persian. 

MulUflora. — Superba,  Baltimore  Belle, 
Ayrshire  Queen,  Laura  Davoust,  Scarlet 
Greville. 

Bourbon, — Aoidalie,  Hermosa,  Hersilie, 
Emilie  Courtier,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Souvenir 
De  la  Malmaison,  Augustine  Lelieur. 

Bengal  and  IVa  iViHtf^^.-— Queen  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  Roi  de  Cramoisie,  Green,  Fieur  de 
Jaune,  Grandiflora,  Peonies,  Humeii,  Whit- 
tleili,  fragrans,  lutea ;  Iris  yellow  snd  white, 
Spireas,  sinensis,  japoniea,  iltpendula  and 
arunoa,  Eringium  maritimum,  Deutaia 
scabra.  Delphiniums  elatior,  ezaltatum  and 
sinensis ;  Baptisia  cosrulia. 

Hybrid  CMna. — Madame  Plantier,  La  In- 
dienne.  Princess  Helena,  Celestial,  Princess 
Augusta,  George  the  Fourth,  Bon  Ginneure. 

Bouquets. 

For  the  display :  two  nine  inch,  a  largo 
collection  of  five  inch. 

R.  M.  Bartuctt. — Pyramidal  bouquet, 
14  feet  in  hi^ht,  composed  of  double  Peo- 
nies, and  white  Ayrshire  roses.  A  larg^ 
branch  of  La  Reine  full  of  flowers. 


A.  H.  Ernst. — Three  baskets — varieties. 
P.  S.  Bush. — One  basket — varieties. 
Gbobob  Grabam. — One    basket    of  cut 
flowers,  principally  roses. 

S.  M.  Cartkr,  Beech  Grove,  Campbell 
CO.,  Ky. — roses :  Hybrid  Perpetual^  Madsme 
Laffay,  Prince  Albert,  Baronne  Prevost, 
**  Napoleon  Triumphant,"  La  Reine,  Mar- 

2ui8e  Boccella,  Louis  Napoleon^  Emma 
^ampiere.  Bourbon:  Paul  Joseph,  Her- 
mosa. Hybrid  China  and  others, :  George 
Fourtb,  Anisette,  Old  White,  Harrisonii 
Velvet  and  others.  ^  Phlox  Van  Houleii, 
Pinks,  and  other  flowers,  beautifully  ar- 
ranged with  mofis  and  beech  leaves,  among 
the  22  beautiful  bouquets. 

W.  Cox,  Je. — A  £how  stand  of  24  vari- 
eties of  Dianthaa  barbaiua. 

RxxB  E.  Prior. — ^Marguerite  d'Anjou, 
Aubemon,  Riveva,  Dueheea  of  Sutherland, 
Napoleon  Triumphant,  Marquis  of  Ailsa, 
La  Reme,  Baronne  Prevost^  wast  dea  Bat- 
tailles,  Dug  d'Aunale,  I>dia,  Stanwell's 
Peipetual,  Prince  Albert,  Emna  Dampiere, 
Dr.  Lindley,  Yoland  d'Arragon,  Madame 
Laffay,  Lane,  Madame  Tmdeaux,  Lamar- 
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que,  Hermosa,  Pful  Joseph,  Cels  Tea, 
£oa  Ginneure,  Variegata,  Madame  Plantier, 
Auritii,  Russel's  Cottage,  Rirers'  George 
Fourth,  Prinoess  Helene,  Perigot*  Laura 
Davoust,  Baltimore  Belle.  Crested  Provins 
moss,  Red  moss,  Clifion  moss. 

Mrs.  Beixb  Beillt. — Basket  of  assorted 
flowers. 

Mas.  W.  G.  W.  Gako,  ditto. 

H.  Hatuawat,  Carrolton,  Ky. — ^A  rich 
floral  ornament  and  some  handsome  bou- 
quets. 

T.  V.  Pbtioolab. — ^Roses :  Hybrid  Per- 
peiual,  Madame  Laffay,  Fulgorie,  Prince 
Albert,  La  Reine.  Hybrid  China,  George 
Fourth,  Tourterelle,  Madame  Plantier,  Yel- 
low Harrison,  White  Moss,  Old  White,  Im- 
perial Cabbage,  Hermosa,  Louis  Philippe, 
bcotch  Briar,  Sanguinia,  Daily,  Belle  de 
Monza,  etc. 

D.  McAvoY. — White  Pceonies,  Deutzia, 
Russel's  cottage,  lai^e  basketof  strawberries. 

JoHK  Satbrs. — One  basket. 

M.  McWiLUAMs. — ^roses:  Hybrid  Per- 
petnal.  Prince  Albert,  Madame  Laffay. 
Hybrid  China,  George  Fourth,  Turterelle, 
Saint  Brennus,  Saint  Genevieve,  Old  White, 
Centifolias,  Old  Red  Moss,  Laura  Davoust, 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Verbenas  and  other  flowers. 

Mrs.  Buchanan — A  large  ba^^ket,  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  roses. 

The  Misses  Orange. — Ditto,  and  assort- 
ment of  roses  and  bouquets. 

Dr.  Mosher. — Basket  of  five  bouquets. 

FRUITS. 

Mr.  Buchanan. — Cherries:  Early  May, 
Mottled  Bigarreau,  Black  Heart,  Black 
Eade,  Elton,  May  Duke,  Harrison  Heart, 
HoTraan's  Duke,  Downer's  Late  Red,  Hyde's 
Seedling,  Belle  de  Choisy.    Apples:  Vir- 

finia  Greening,  Newtown  Pippin,  French 
Iverlasting,  Harrison,  and  a  new  seedling. 
Seven  varieties  of  plums,  and  two  of  apri- 
cots, to  show  the  productiveness  of  the  trees, 
and  freedom  from  sting  by  the  Curculio. 

P.  Bush. — Early  Richmond  and  Black 
Tartarian  Cherries. 

M.  MoWiLLiAMs. — Cherries  :  Elton,  Yel- 
low Spanish,  May  Duke,  Sariy  May,  Na- 
poleon and  Honey  Cherry. 

Joa,  DuvLAP.— Strawberri<w-8 :  McAvoy's 
Superior,  Sohneioke's  Pistillate,  Jenny's 
Seedling,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Hovey,  Willey's 
Seedlings  Hudaon,  Neck  Pine. 


Jahss  Howarth. — ^McAvay*8  Superior, 
from  plants  (et  out  last  faU. 

T.  V.  Petioolas, — Strawberries :  Long- 
worth's  Prolific,  Jenny's,  Hudson,  Pcti- 
colas'  Seedling,  Neck  Pme,  Hovey,  Crimson 
Cone,  McAvov's  Superior  and  Bane's  Extra 
Early.  Chemes:  Early  Richmond  and  May 
Duke  Apples,  Lansinbur?. 

William  Orange. — McAvo^'a  Superiw 
and  La  Grange  Strawberries.  Cherries: 
E:^rlv  Richmond. 

W.  E.  Mears. — Strawberries,  fifteen  va- 
rieties; McAvoy's  Superior,  Longworth's 
Prolific,  Prolific  Hanton,  Black  Prince, 
Bishop's  Orange,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Red  Al- 
pine, White  do..  Scarlet  Indian,  Hovey 's. 
Boston  Pine,  Washington,  Crimson  C^, 
Seedling  Alpine,  Large  Early  Scarlet.  Cher* 
ries :  Early  Richmond  and  unknown. 

Mrs.  Loudsrbaok. — A  fine  dish  of  Mc- 
Avoy's superior  Strawberry,  grown  by  Mr. 
Levassor. 

S.M.  Carter. — Amelanchier.  Strawber- 
ries :  Carter's  No.  1 ,  Burr's  Mammoih, 
Black  Prince,  Hovey,  Hudson  and  another 
variety.  Cherries :  Yellow  Spanish  and 
another.    Gymnoelaidus. 

Mrs.  S.  Rint2  — Cherries  :  Black  Tar- 
tarian and  May  Duke.  Strawberries  :  Mc- 
Avoy's Superior,  four  plates. 

William  Heaver. — Forced  grapes :  Black 
Hamburg,  Black  Prince,  While  Ftontignaii, 
Grizaly  Frontignan,  Royal  Muscadine,  ^cbv- 
ges  Henling ;  and  May  Duke  cherries. 

report  or  THE  FLOWER  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Presideni  and  Jfembere : 

GsHTLBMEir: — Your  spring   eEhifaiiioii 
which  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  June   Ist,   2d  and  3d,  in  the 
beauty  of  the  plants  and  flowers  displayed, 
surpassed  all  spring  exhibitions  of  your  so- 
ciety, that  have  preceded  iL    The  speci- 
mens exhibited  were  most  luxuriant  and 
beautiful;  rich  in  color.    How  well  then 
does  this  speak  for  our  nurseiymen  and 
gardeners,  with  amateurs  also^  if  we  may 
be  allowed  so  to  term  them.    A  general 
I  taste  for  a  pursuit  so  rational,  humaninag 
.  and  elegant^  is  spreading.    The  show,  gen- 
^  erally,  was  more  remarlud>le  for  wall  seleet- 
ed  varieties  than  for  qnantity«  e^>eeially  in 
the  department   assigned  us,     'i'he  lead- 
ing features  in  tl  is  department^  wete  the 
t  splendid  collection  of  Petuneaa  of  Mr.  John 
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Ssyers,  of  Cofttage  Garden,  named  Rosea, 
Diadem,  Gem,  Hero,  Fairy,  Uncle  Ned  and 
Prince  of  Wales ;  some  of  which  are  his 
seedlings,  he  also  exhibited  three  new 
Seedling  Verbenas  of  great  merit,  named 
Henry  Clay,  White  Cluster  and  Mount 
2£lna.  The  collecUon  of  new  and  rare 
plants  of  Toepfert  &  Beck,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  Remontant  Roses  of  Kelly,  Evans 
<fe  Co.,  deserves  honorable  mention  by  your 
committee.  The  collection  of  ornamental 
bouquets  of  Mrs.  Heaver,  were  arranged 
with  exceeding  good  taste.  It  would  indeed 
be  no  easy  task  either  to  overstate  the  mer- 
its, or  to  picture  too  highly  the  beauty  of  i 
any  part  of  the  exhibition.  There  were  not ' 
half  a  dosen  plants  in  the  room  which,  lit- 
tle more  than  as  many  years  ago,  would 
not  have  been  admired  in  this  city  as  ob- 
jects of  extraordinary  merit,  and  we  hope 
we  shall  not  be  charged  with  exaggeration, 
and  with  a  too  highly  colored  description  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  exhibition. 
We  think  we  can  have  no  apprehension  on 
that  point,  from  any  one  who  was  present, 
and-  to  those  who  were  absent,  we  say  they 
missed  a  great  feast  of  Flora.  We  only 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  this  matter  as  a 
triumph  of  horticultural  skill,  which  a  few 
years  ago,  would  have  been  viewed  as  an 
improbability.  If  we  look  back  to  what  our 
exhibitions  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  if  it 
also  be  remembered  what  were  the  plants, 
and  what  was  the  condition  of  them  when 
exhibited,  we  must  be  pleased  and  de- 
lighted. We  need  only  ask  any  impartial 
judge,  who  on  last  Wednesday,  may  have 
walked  through  Masonic  HfJl,  taking  an 
impartial  survey  of  the  whole,  what  flori- 
ouhure  is  destined  to  be  twenty  years  hence, 
if  it  proffresees  with  auoh  rapid  strides  ? 

And  here  we  are  rembaed  of  the  very 
opposite  opinions  which  some  persons  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  the  gooa  or  the  evil 
which  these  ejdhibitions  are  supposed  to 
effect.  6ome  view  them  with  indifference, 
as  tending  to  no  important  end  ;  others  pre- 
fer various  grave  charf^es  affainst  them. 
Horticultural  Societies,  hke  all  other  inati- 
tatfons,  have  their  defects,  and  under  the 
best  management  can  not  be  said  to  be  other 
than  a  mixture  of  good  with  some  evil.  That 
the  good  does  however,  preponderate,  is 
admitted  and  proved  b;^  the  ample  experi- 
ence of  the  past;  their  ezhihitioiis  have 


excited  a  wholesome  and  laudable  emuki- 
tion  among  horticulturists,  and  have  thereby 
stimulated  many  to  perseverance,  and  to  a 
greater  amount  of  diligence  and  attention  in 
the  production  of  supeiior  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables.  It  is  a  fact  evident  to  all 
that  Horticultural  Exhibitions  have  done, 
for  gardeners  and  gardening,  what  agricul- 
tural exhibitions  have  done  for  farmers  and 
farming.  These  public  displays  of  the  sis- 
ter arts  tend  to  the  public  good,  by  improv- 
ing the  modes  of  culture  in  both,  and  so 
long  will  they  continue  to  do  good  in  this 
way,  the  superior  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  are  now  brought  to  our 
exhibitions,  and  to  our  markets  will  continue 
to  improve. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  imply  that 
none  but  those  who  display  their  produc- 
tions at  exhibitions  are  successful  and  clever 
as  gardeners;  perhaps  be  ter  productions,  cer- 
tainly afigood,  have  been  reared  and  '•  bound 
to  blu^h  and  die  unseen,"  by  the  public. 
We  wish  only  to  maintain  that  those  who 
patronise  exhibitions  and  are  successful  in 
public  competition,  give  us  obvious  evidence 
of  their  superior  skill  and  practical  knowl- 
edge. It  IS  an  established  fact,  proved  by 
the  hisU  ry  and  experience  of  individuals 
and  institutions,  that  if  a  superior  attain- 
ment has  to  be  effected,  t  e  excitement  of 
some  public  occasion  must  be  appealed  to 
in  order  to  its  accomplishment.  Public  ex- 
hibitions therefore,  present  this  excitement 
to  gardeners,  nurserymen  and  amateurs, 
who  become  competitors  on  these  occasions. 
While  these  exhib.tions  exist,  gardening  will 
projgress ;  these  are  the  main-spring  by 
which  the  whole  horticultural  machine  is 
kept  in  motion. 

Before  concluding  this  j^eport,  we  csn  not 
leave  the  subject  without  expressly,  and  as 
explicitly  as  possible,  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  members  generally  of  this  society, 
to  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  error  in  the 
manner  in  which  your  committees'  duties 
are  ^rformed,  and  hope  we  shall  be  excused 
for  taking  this  liberty,  as  the  best  interests 
of  the  society  prompt  us.  Their  duties  ave 
to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  several 
contributions  for  competition — ^to  weigh  im- 
partiallr  the  various  conflicting  claims,  and 
to  decide  accordingly. 

Their  duties  ought  to  be  cleariy  and  ex- 
plicitly stated  to  them,  and  every  artiele 
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placed  in  the  room  for  eompetitioni  without 
ftny  private  marks  or  labels^  by  which  the 
judges  may  know  whose  articles  are  exhib- 
ited (luktil  they  have  made  their  decisions.) 
This  should  all  be  done,  and  the  room  ar- 
ranged before  any  member  of  the  commit* 
tees  (or  judses)  be  allowed  to  enter,  when 
they  should  be  mtrodnced  by  the  President, 
and  the  doors  locked  and  kept  soj  until  they 
have  made  their  decisions. 

The  judging  of  plants  is  often  fraught 
with  much  disaffection,  which  may  excite 
in  us  no  surprise  when  it  is  considered  how 
loosely  the  judges  duties  are  defined,  when 
in  offering  awards  for  ''  the  best  twenty 
green-house  plants  "  for  example,  too  much 
discretionary  power  is  vested  in  the  judges, 
who  are  left  to  indulge  in  individual  opin- 
ion. Can  it  be  expected  to  obtain  gene- 
rally, a  satbfaetory  deciiiott  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  To  one  class  of  judges  the 
plant  of  recent  introduction  is  superior  to 
all  others,  and  the  award  is  so  decided.  An- 
other decides  oa  the  best  grown  specimens 
as  possessing  more  merit,  and  a  third  insists 
that  they  should  all  be  judged  by  compar- 
ative value  in  dollars  and  cents.  And  then 
the  competitors,  when  examining  such  de- 
cisions, conceive  they  have  an  equal  right 
to  exercise  their  opinions,  and  are  dissatis- 
fied. And  we  have  one  stating  that  al- 
though his  plants  were  older,  they  w«re  su- 
perior in  cultivation  to  "small  new  things.'* 

By  clearly  defining  the  duties  of  judges, 
we  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  appomi- 
ing  additional  committees  to  revise  the 
awards,  which  caused  dissatisfaetion. 

If  we  speak  strongly  on  this  matter,  it  is 
because  we  have  learned  from  experience, 
and  distinctly  remember  some  of  the  evils 
to  wl  ich  we  refer.  In  getting  up  the  pre- 
mium list  next  year,  this  evil  may  be  mnefa 
mitigated  by  grouping  the  plante,  distin- 
guishintr  wh^e  awards  are  o&red  for  new 
or  rare  kiuds,  and  where  they  are  offeved 
for  plants  of  superior  cultivation.  This 
would  simplify  the  work  of  the  judges,  and 
thdr  decisions  in  such  cases  would  be  bet- 
ter understood  both  by  the  competitors  aftd 
visiters.  We  respectfully  rsipiest  of  you  Co 
pass  a  l^-law  to  take  effect  at  our  next  Au- 
tumn exhibition,  excluding  the  judges  from 
the  rooms  until  all  is  arranged,  etc. 

Wenowrespeotfully  present  you  wilih  our 

list  of  AWAB0B  : 


3 best  double  Sweet*Williama,Wm.  Cox,  Jr., 

Diploma. 

12  best  Verbenas,  in  pots,  John  Myers. 

Western  Horticultural  Review. 

6bestPetnnias,  inpot8,John8ayers.9S  00 

6  second    best   Petunias,    in   pots,   Jolm 

Sayers 1  00 

6  best  Bourbon   Boses,  in  pots,  Thomas 

Knott, 2  00 

12  best  Remontants,  cut  flowers,  Wm.  Hea- 


ver, 


2  00 


12  second  best  Remontants,  cut  flowers.  Bees 
B.  Price,  Diploma. 

6  best  Fuchsias,  in  pots,  J.  Dunlap,  gar- 
dener to  Peter  Outcalt,  Esq.,  .  3  00 
6  second  best  Fuchsias,  in  pots,  Pentland, 
gardener  to  N.  Longworth,  £sq.  2  OO 
3  b^t  Fuchsias,  in  pots,  J«  Dunli^,  2  00 
8  second  best  Fuchsias,  in  pots»  J.  Dun- 

lap, DipkMna. 

Best  specimen  Fudisia,  F.  Pentknd,  1  00 

10  best  Herbaceous  Gakeolarias,  F.  Hei- 

mater,  gardener  to  J.  Hofiher,  Bm|., 

Review. 
Best  display  of  Pelargoniums,  F.  H^meier, 

600 

Second  best  Pelargoniums,    Wnu  Heaver, 

300 

1 2be8tSearlet  Oeraniums,  Francis  PenliaDd, 

4  00 

6   best    Scarlet    Geraniums,    J.    Sayeis, 

.  DiploBa. 
3  best  Scarlet  Oeraniums,  J.  Dnnlapw  •  . 

300 

Best  display  of  hardy  Annual  Roaes,  Wm. 

Heaver, 3  00 

Second  best  dinplay  of  hardy  Annul  Roses, 

Reese  B.  Price 2  00 

Best  Tree  Peonies,  A.  H.  Enat,  *    .  1  00 

Best  collection  of  20  Stove  and  Qreen^howe 

PUmU  in  flower,  John  Bayers,  •  15  00 

Seoond  best  eoUeetion  of   20  Stove  aad 

Oreen*house  Plants  in  flower,  F.  Hei- 

meier, 7  00 

Best  Specimen  Plant,  John  Sayera,  .  1  00 
12  best  Stove  and  Gteen*hoaae  Plants,  Wm. 

Heaver, 6  00 

12  best  Stove,  etc.»  J.  Danli^  •  Beviev. 
6  best  varieties,  T.  Knott,  .  *  3  OD 
6  second  beat,  F.  Pentland,      •        .  2  OO 

B0T7QUXTS. 

Best  pair  of  Hand  Bonnets,  T.  Knotty  2  00 

Second  *'        «<  ••     W.  Heaver,  1  00 

I  Best  pair  of  0  inch     "  *«  il  00 


TBANBAOnOMa. 
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Best  display  of  all  kinds^         «'  4  00 

Second  best  "  S.  Carter,     2  00 

OBATUITIXS. 

To  the  Misses  Orange,  for  a  splendid  coUeo- 
tion  of  Roses  and  Bouquets,     .  $2  00 

To  S.  S.  Garter,  for  a  collection  of  Roses, 
1  00 

To  Miss  E.  McAvoy,  for  a  fine  Bouquet,  1  00 

XXTBA  PRIZXS. 

To  Wm.  Heaver,  for  a  fine  Plant  of  Hj- 
drangia  Uortensis,  .  •  91  00 

To  Messrs.   Tcepfert  A  Beck,  of   Locust 
Grove,  for  a  collection  of  new  and  rare 
Coniferous  Plants,  never  before  exhib- 
ited to  this  Society,        .        .        7  00 
Messrs.  Kelly,  Evans  is  Co.,  exhibited 
three  stands,  containing  upwards  of  seventy 
varieties  of  Remontant  Roses,  not  placed 
for  competition. 

Rioh'd  Daviss,  Chm'n., 
RoBSBT  Ross, 
Wm.  Coz,  Sen. 

Tour  committee,  in  the  hurry  of  the  first 
day's  proee^ings  overlooked  a  fine  coUee- 
tioo  of  Roses  and  Bouquets,  exhibited  by 
M.  MoWilliams,  to  which  we  desire  to 
award  an  extra  prise  of    •     .        «  92  00. 

Also,  to  Mr.  Edmund  Craig,  of  Cheviot, 
for  the  2d  best  12  Verbenas,  the  premium 
of  $2  00.  He  also  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Green-house  Plants. 

TBS   FBITIT   00MinTTXX*8  BSPOBT. 

Strawbxrbixs. — After  carefully  examin- 
ing and  comparing  the  collections  of  fruits 
presented  your  committee,  they  have  award- 
ed as  follows : 

For  best  pint  of  Strawberries,  to  H.  Ives. 
Variety — McAvoy's  Superior ;  premium  92. 

For  second  best  pint  of  Strawberries,  to 
F.  Sohneicke.  Variety — ^Longworth's  Pro- 
lific ;        .        •        .        •        premium  91 

For  best  6  varieties  to  T.  V.  Peticolas. 
Varieties  —  McAvov's  Superior,  Jenney's 
Seedling,  Hudson,  Ilovey's  Seedling,  Burr's 
New  Pine,  Willey ;  premium  93 

For  laigest  and  bestdisplay,  Joseph  Dun- 
lap,  gardener  to  P.  Outcalt.  E^ht  varie* 
lies,  among  them  several  plates  orMc  A  voy's 
Superior  ud  Longworth's  Prolific,  which 
were  extra  fine ;        •        •       premium  94 

The  committee  desire  also  to  speak  of  the 
following  exhibited  ooUeotions,  cieditabie 
alike  to  themselves  as  growers,  and  to  your 
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society  as  members  exhibiting,  and  adding  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  exhibition. 

C.  Limpert,  Columbus,  through  hands  of 
M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.,  a  very  fine  plate  of 
Hovey's  Seedling. 

D.  MoAvoy,  several  plates  of  McAvoy's 
Superior,  not  entered  for  competition. 

Mrs.  S.  Rintz,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Mrs.  Lou- 
derback  who  exhibited  a  large  quantity  of 
McAvoy's  Superior,  ffrown  by  Mr.  Levas- 
sor,  of  Kentucky,  which  were  large  and 
of  unusually  fine  form. 

W.  E.  Mears  and  J.  Howarth,  each  had 
plates  of  beautiful  terries,  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Mears  presented  fifteen 
kinds,  among  which  his  Boston  Pine  were 
finer  than  ever  shown  here. 

Chxrbixs. — The  collections  of  cherries 
were  not  extensive,  nor  were  the  specimens 
very  well  ripened,  it  bebff  about  one  week 
too  early  for  exhibition  of  what  your  com- 
mittee know  to  abound  in  gardens  around 
our  city,  yet  some  specimens  of  **May 
Duke  "  were  verj  fine,  as  also  some  of  the 
"Early  Richmond."  Our  awards  have 
been  made  as  follows : 

For  the  best  pint,  to  Mrs.  Rints,      .  92  00 
For  best  display,  M.  McWilliams — ^premi- 
um,   3  00 

For  best  variety,  "May  Duke,"  to  do.,  2  00 

There  were  also  plates  of  "May  Dukes," 
Kentish,  Early  Richmond,  etc.,  from  P.  S. 
Bush,  R.  Buchanan,  T.  V.  Peticolas  and 
W.  Beaver,  which  added  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  exhibition. 

Your  committee  can  not  avoid  entreaUng 
your  favorable  notice  of  a  coUection  of  for- 
eign gmp^p  well  ripened,  and  exhibited  by 
W.  Heaver,  Nurseiyman  and  Florist.  The 
collection  embraced  six  varieties,  r^^arded 
as  among  the  most  desirable  for  graperies, 
and  which,  during  the  extibition,  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  visitors.  And  as  a  testi- 
monial due  from  the  Society  to  every  one 
who  labors  thus  to  add  to  her  interests  as 
well  as  the  advancement  of  Horticulture, 

Jour  committee  award  to  Mr.  Heaver  a 
MploiEa  and  a  premium  of  .  •  $5  00 
We  beg  leave  also  tiirough  the  Society, 
to  commend  the  generous  view  taken  of 
Horticulture  bv  our  associate,  N.  Long- 
worth,  Esq.,  who  in  saving  and  causing  to 
be  grown,  seed  of  the  Strawberry,  has 
thereby  produced  new  varieties  which  muili 
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wherever  grown,  command  the  admiration 

of  all  lovers  of  pomology,  while  they  result  I  To  whom  were  referred  the  specimens  ej- 


to  the  advantage  of  the  public  health  and 
the  pecnniary  resources  of  the  commercial 
dealer.  We  found  Apples  in  fair  condition, 
by  J.  A.  Warder,  Rawle's  Janet ;  Newtown 
Pippin,  from  J.  C.  Rogers,  Elizaville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  another  unknown  variety.  Also 
collections  from  R.  Buchanan,  T.  V.  Peti- 
colas,  and  Wm.  Hears. 

The  committee  would  add  that  McAvoy's 
Superior  Strawberry,  to  which  the  Society 
awarded  a  priae  of  one  hundred  dollars  in 
1852|  has  continued  to  maintain  its  reputa- 
tion ;  and  the  experience  of  two  years,  and 
the  exhibition  at  the  same  time  fully  justi- 
fies the  award  of  the  prize  referred  to.  The 
success  of  the  efforts  of  this  Society  to  hn- 
prove  our  fruit,  are  exemplified  by  the  proof 
that  in  this  Strawberry  we  have  a  better  va^ 
riety  than  had  ever  been  cultivated  in  this 
vicinity  before. 

F.  R.  Elliott, 

J.  P.  FOOTK, 
StSPHRN  MOSHXR, 

D.  McAvoY. 

RKPORT  OF  YXOSTABLB  OOMMrTTRB. 

The  exhibition  of  Vegetables  consisted  of 
Rhubarb,  very  large  and  fine,  by  A.  Wor- 
thington. 

Dr.  Mosher — ^Victoria  Rhubarb.  This 
variety  maintains  its  high  reputation,  and  is 
recommended  for  cultivation  by  our  nuirket 
gardners,  as  a  variety  both  profitable  to  the 
cultivator  and  generally  approved  by  con- 
sumers. 

Michael  Bice  from  Jos.  Longworth's  gar- 
den— 3  varieties  of  Radishes,  6  heads  of 
Lettaoot 

T.  y.  Peticolas — ^Uammoth  Rhubarb. 

Wm.  Orange — 4  plates  of  Peas,  and  2 
bunches  of  Asparagus. 

Mr. '  Edward  Morris'  collection  of  well- 
grown  vegetables  consisting  of  the  follow- 
mg  articles :  2  fine  Cauliflowers,  3  varieties 
of  Rhubarb,  ^  lot  of  early  Turnips,  a,  lot  of 
early  Carrots,  2  large  bundles  of  fine  As- 
paragus, and  12  Cucumbers,  to  which  the 
committee  a.warded  an  extra  prijs^  of  ^, 

J.  P.  Foora,    ) 

Wm.  Cox,  Sr.,V  CoDMnittee. 

BioB.  Davxm,) 


hibltcd  June  11th,  1853. 

To  the  PreiidetU  and  Jfemhers  of  the 

Cincinnati  BortieuUural  Sodetjf. 

(Gentlemen : — No  one  who  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  of  our  £odety,  could  fail 
to  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  ex- 
tent, variety  and  perfection  of  the  profuse 
display  of  cherries  which  loaded  oar  tables. 
It  was  made  a  gratifying  task  to  your  com- 
mittee, though  a  laborious  one,  which  we 
endeavored  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  herewith  transmit  the  results, 
premising^  that  in  the  lists  hereto  appended 
those  names  which  are  passed  without  re- 
mark, are  believed  to  be  correct. 

This  display  was  exceedingly  gratifyisg 
to  us,  not  merely  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
forethought  of  those  who  planted  the  trees, 
but  also,  evidence  that  our  soils  and  climate 
are  not  so  adverse  to  the  culture  of  this 
choice  genus  of  fruity  as  has  been  heretofore 
boldly  asserted.  It  is  true  many  have  been 
unfortunate  in  their  planting  of  cherry  trees, 
and  perhaps  as  large  a  preportion  as  one- 
half  of  all  that  have  been  set  withm  tea 
years  have  already  ceased  to  exist,  but  we 
can  not  fail  to  be  encouraged  with  such  a 
display  as  this  before  us,  and  urge  every  one 
to  continue  planting,  and  to  exercise  every 
precaution  m  the  care  of  their  orchardi; 
especially  to  select  a  dry  soil,  to  plant  the 
trees  well,  and  lastly,  to  protect  their  stems 
from  the  action  of  the  sxm  in  winter,  either 
by  a  couple  of  boards  set  against  the  south- 
erly aspect  of  the  tree,  binding  with  straw, 
or,  perhaps  better 'still,  by  forcing  the  trees 
to  branch  very  low. 

We  found  the  coUedion  of  J.  M.  MilUkin, 
from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  embrace  plates  of 
Elton,  BUick  E^le,  Yellow  Spanish,  Red 
Bigamau  and  1£bx\j  Richmond,  each  va- 
riety correct  and  good  specimens.  It  viH 
be  recollected  that  this  gentleman  once  ex- 
hibited a  tuperb  display  upon  our  tables. 

From  J.  u.  Peticcias,  of  Clermont  county, 
White  Bigarreau,  Giidley,  Florence,  BeUe 
de  Cboisy,  a  seedling.  Blade  Tartarian,  a 
variety  unknown,  Swy  Richmond,  Late 
Duke,  Black  Heart  and  May  Duke. 

The  collections  of  Mr.  MoWilliaaia,  were 
like  everythfaig  he  brings  to  us,  ehoio^  very 
fine  and  correct  to  names ;  they  coaaiBted  of 
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Yellow  Spanish,  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle  and 
Napoleon. 

P.  8.  Bush,  of  Covington,  Kentucky, 
showed  Late  Duke,  Slton,  Napoleon,  Early 
Richmond,  the  latter  of  which  were  hanging 
in  dense  clusters. 

R.  Buchanan  presented  the  largest  collec- 
tion, numbering  thirty-seven  plates,  amoncr 
which  were  some  of  delicious  character,  and 
others  which  puzzled  your  committee  as  to 
their  identity;  of  the  first  class  we  may 
name  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eaffle,  Belle 
de  Choisy,  May  Duke,  Prince's  Duke,  which 
differs  from  its  namesake  Dukes,  Downton, 
Russiad ,  Hyde's  Seedling,  Elton,  all  of 
which  are  worthy  of  especial  note  ;  here 
were  also  Black  Heart,  Black  Honey,  a 
variety  not  known.  Napoleon,  Holman's 
Duke,  White  Bigarreau,  Barr's  do.,  Spotted 
do.,  American  Amber,  Swedish,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  preceding.  Honey  Heart, 
not  the  Honey  described  by  Thomas,  Down- 
ers's  Late  Red,  Sparhawk's  Honey,  Horence, 
and  Circassian,  believed  to  be  identical  with 
it.  Yellow  Spanish,  not  identified,  perhaps 
too  immature,  Carnation,  Early  May  and 
Early  Richmond,  which  two  latter  varieties 
are  supposed  to  be  different  although  we 
must  confess  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  decide 
their  respective  names. 

William  Heaver,  of  Reading  Road  nur- 
sery, made  a  beautiful  display  of  thirteen 
varieties,  which  were  exhibited  with  their 
wood  and  leaves,  which  were  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  committee  in  deciding  upon  their 
kinds.  Transparent  Guigne,  Spotted  Bigar- 
reau, yerj  handsome,  Belle  de  Choisy,  first- 
rate,  May  Duke,  the  same,  Arch  Duke, 
Late  Duke,  Bleeding  Heart,  Black  Heart, 
White  Bigarreau,  American  Amber,  Arden's 
White  Heart,  much  admired.  Manning's 
Mottled  handsome,  Seedling^^poor. 

Julius  Brace  exhibited  gocd  specimens  of 
the  May  Duke,  Early  May,  Belle  de  Choisy 
and  American  Amber. 

Peter  Outcalt,  from  his  beautiful  residence 
at  Clifton,  brought  yery  choice  specimens  of 
Belle  de  Choisy,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton, 
Horence,  Holman's  Duke,  Early  May  and 
Early  Richmond,  decidedly  different  The 
delicious  Early  Purple  Guigne  was,  as  usual, 
destroyed  by  the  birds  as  nist  as  they  ripen- 
ed, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  proprietor, 
and  regret  of  the  committee,  ror  this  is 


almost  the  only  bearing  tree  of  the  variety 
in  our  vicinity. 

S.  S.  Jackson  presented  some  fine  bunches 
of  Coster  Duke,  a  very  good  variety,  pro- 
cured from  France,  many  years  ago.  Yellow 
Spanish,  Black  Tartarian,  a  seedling  from  it 
which  is  smaller,  juicy,  not  so  good,  but 
very  prolific,  and  another  unknown,  believed 
to  be  the  Ox  Heart,  of  Downing,  well  known 
in  the  New  York  market  as  the 

F.  G.  Carey,  of  College  Hill,  the  famous 
Cherry-grower  of  this  county,  presented  a 
few  of  the  thirty  varieties  he  cultivates  with 
success.  Napoleon,  very  large.  Black  Tar- 
tarian, fine,  Whito  Bigarreau,  handsome. 
Black  Eagle,  do..  May  Duke,  very  fine, 
Spanish  (not  yellow)  Red,  rich,  acidulous 
juice,  very  good,  believed  to  be  Belle  de 
Choisy,  Honey  Heart,  not  the  Honey  of 
Thomas,  nor  Sparhawk,  very  good,  early, 
medium  size,  oblong,  red  ;  Mottled  Bigar- 
reau, not  correct,  the  stone  is  too  large  ,* 
Early  May,  and  Yellow  Amber,  not  identi- 
fied. 

In  conclusion  we  suggest  the  following 
classes  as  most  hardy  and  best  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  this  neighborb.ood :  Dukes  and 
Morellos,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  those  varie- 
ties that  do  not  make  too  free  growth  ; 
further,  that  elevated  positions,  especially 
ridges,  will  probably  be  the  most  advanta- 
geous. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M06RBR, 

John  P.  Foote, 
M.  Kellt, 
S.  S.  Jackson, 
John  Saters, 
T.  V.  Pbticolas, 
John  A.  Warder. 


The  American  Wlne-Ghrowers'  Aasociatlon 

Held  their  monthly  meeting  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall  on  Saturday,  May  28th,  1853 — 
Dr.  Rehfuss  presiding.  The  minutes  were 
read  and  adopted.  The  meeting  was  not 
very  larc^e,  owing  to  the  busy  season  in  the 
vineyar£,  trimming,  tieing  and  hoeing  the 
vines. 

The  President  read  the  following  notice 
of  a  treatment  of  a  mildew  on  vines,  which 
he  found  in  the  Vdktjreund,  (People's 
Friend. )  A  solution  of  one  ounce  sulphuret 
of  potassium  to  five  gallons  water,  was  used 
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by  Mr.  Sellogardener,  in  the  Tine  bouses 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Souci. 

The  vines  are  to  be  sprinkled  a  few  days 
in  succession,  the  affected  plants  are  imme- 
diately cured,  and  the  fungi  did  not  appear 
on  the  others.  A  sponge  solution  was  found 
injurious  to  the  plants,  but  this  strength  was 
even  found  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  the  vines.  The  President 
suggested  that  it  would  also  be  useful  for 
other  plants,  especially  the  (Gooseberry,  and 
add^d  that  he  had  applied  the  ashes  of  coal 
last  year ;  they  contam  sulphurate  of  lime, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  absence  of  mil- 
dew on  his  vines  last  season.  The  active 
principle  is  probably  the  sulphurcted  hydro- 
gen which  is  evolved. 

It  was  stated  that  the  frost  of  the  19th; 
20th  and  21st  had  not  materially  injured  the 
vines,  though  it  was  feared  that  some  spots 
in  Indiana  had  suffered.  The  prospect  for 
grapes,  as  well  as  other  fruit,  was  considered 
very  good.  The  worms  are  already  attack- 
ing the  buds  and  should  be  looked  after  with 
care. 

The  discussion  on  working  the  vineyards 
was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting,  when  it 
will  be  resumed. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Heaver,  of  Read- 
ing Road  Nursery,  the  Association  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  at  his  place  on  25th  of  June. 


•••- 


Cayuga  Horticultural  Bociaty. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  following  offi- 
cers were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

PresidefU — H.  T.  Dickinson. 

Vice  PresideniS'-P.  R.  Freeoff,  George  E. 
Barber,  Oliver  W.  Wheeler,  Auburn ;  John 
Morse,  Aurelius. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Horace  T.  Cook, 
Auburn. 

Becofding  Seeretmy — ^S.  8.  Graves^  Au- 
burn. V 

TreasureP'^John  S.  Clary,  Auburn. 

Manapers — William  Osbom,  L.  Q.  Sher- 
wood, H.  H.  Bostwick,  A.  V.  Pulsifer,  Wil- 
liam Cutting,  Auburn ;  8.  H.  Higley,  W.  D. 
Osborn,  Ments;  John  R.  Pabe,  Sennett; 
Solomon  Giles,  Weedsport. 


Sprinsfleld,  IlL,  Bortioultural  JSzhibitioB. 

Ths  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  So- 
ciety took  place  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Cap- 


itol on  Tuesday,  June  7th,  1 86S.  The  heavy 
rains  on  several  of  the  previous  days  grailly 
injured  the  flowers,  but  there  were  enough 
contributed,  with  the  floral  designs,  planu, 
and  other  articles,  to  make  a  handsome  Ex-* 
hibitioh. 

The  contributions,  as  published  in  the 

Springfield  Journal,  were   very  numerous. 

The  Editor  is  also  President,  and  fomous  as 

a  horticulturist  throughout  all  that  region. 

The  account  closes  thus : 

In  view  of  the  approaching  State  Fair,  it 
is  suggested  that,  as  there  will  be  a  Horli- 
cultural  and  Floricultural  Exhibition,  the 
Ladies  of  this  city  should  be  prepared  to 
sustain  their  high  reputation  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Flowers  which  is  accorded  to  them 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

S.  Franctb,  President, 

ff.  C.  Watson,  Secretary. 


The  iKmiflvUle  Horticultural  Sodflt j 

Have  a  meeting  and  exhibition  every  Satur- 
day morning  for  discussion  of  plants  and 
fruits,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  a  knowledge 
of  nomenclature  and  value.  Articles  are 
solicited  from  neighboring  towns.  Speci- 
mens may  be  sent  on  Fridays,  to  care  of  A. 
G.  Munn,  seedman,  or  carried  directly  to 
the  rooms  next  morning. 

The  Annual  exhibition  is  to  come  off  m 
September. 

MobUe  Bdrticaltural  Societj. 

This  new  ally  south,  held  a  Spring  Exhi- 
bition in  May,  by  way  of  showing  a  taste  of 
its  quality — and  a  nght  fair  sample  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  notwithstanding  the 
drought.  The  account  appears  in  the  Ala- 
bama Plants, 


Woroaater  Goonty  (BCaaa.^  Bbrtieoltuial 

Booiety. 

Ths  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
holden  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day, January  6,  1853,  when  the  foliowmg 
officers  were  elected  for  the  current  year, 
namely : 

President — SvxPBSir  SAXiasimT. 

Vice  Presidents— YfUlwm  T.  Merrifield, 
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John  C.  Whitten  of  Noiihbridge,  and  George 
T.  Rice. 

Treoiurer — Frederick  William  Paine. 

SecrOary — S.  Henry  Hill. 

lAbrarian — C.  Harris. 

Auditors— Q.  T.  Rice,  W.  M.  Bickford. 


i»- 


Milwankee  Hortionltaral  Sodaty 
Held  its  annual  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  current  year : 


Preaidem — Hans  Cbocxbr. 

Vice  FresidenU — Cyrus  Hawley,  Clarence 
Shepherd. 

Carrespondinff  Secretary — R.  N.  Messen- 
ger. 

Recording  Secretary — ^William  H.  Watson. 

Treasurer — Darid  Furguson. 

Executive  Committee — Charles  Gifford,  R. 
Parker,  and  A.  S.  Fuller. 


Cnrr?«pnubtnt^ 


ZVOTB8    ON    THB 

The  AecUmalion  Question, — I  never  read 
after  Mr.  Young,  without  regretting  that  he 
does  not  write  more  frequently,  and  allow 
himself  more  space  upon  each  topic.  Speak- 
ing with  a  gentleman  a  few  days  ago,  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  some  samples  of 
strawberries  before  us,  he  startled  me  with 
the  remark :  '*  I  have  one  great  objection  to 
all  strawberries."  On  inquiring  what  the 
objection  could  be,  he  stated — "they  do 
not  last  long  enough."  Mr.  Young*s  arti- 
cles are  liable  to  the  same  objection.  His 
statistics  about  the  cold  storm  of  January, 
'62,  are  deeply  interesting.  The  modify- 
ing effects  of  large  bodies  of  water,  are  un- 
doubtedly produced  as  he  suggests,  by  the 
latent  heat  of  their  evaporated  moisture,  dis- 
arming the  storm  of  its  weapons,  by  the 
mobility  of  its  particles,  and  shielding  from 
the  action  of  the  bright  succeeding  sun,  by 
the  vapor  thrown  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  into  the  cold  atmosphere ;  but  the 
effect  of  elevated  positions  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  increased  specific  gravity  of 
the  colder  air,  causing  it  to  Jlow  down  into 
the  valleys  to  be  replaced  by  a  current  of 
warmer  air  far  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
cold  storm,  according  to  the  vacum  illustra- 
tion £^ven  us  by  Mr.  Young. 

The  mean  temperature  of  a  locality  is  not 
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a  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  whether 
plants  from  a  country  of  the  came  mean 
temperature,  will  stand  the  climate — the 
difference  in  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
— ^the  position  in  reference  to  large  bodies 
of  water — frequency  of  cloudy  weather  in 
summer,  and  bright  days  in  winter,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  must  all  be  taken  into 
the  account.  So  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tended, all  the  heart-cherries  that  were 
killed  by  the  cold  storm  of  January,  1862, 
were  either  in  low  situations,  or  in  deep, 
moist,  rich  soil.  In  most  cases,  both  those 
trees,  in  a  dry,  elevated,  poorer  soil,  mostly 
escaped  damage.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
beach  and  many  other  trees.  Those  in  the 
former  position,  had  probably  made  a  later 
autumn  growth,  and  the  rich,  moist  soil 
caused  a  flow  of  sap  every  warm  day  in 
winter. 

I  hope  Mr.  Young  will  be  a  frequent  con« 
tributor  to  the  Remew,  It  is  to  such  practi- 
cal men  as  he — living  and  having  had  their 
experience  in  our  very  midst — that  we  must 
look  for  instruction. 

The  Beautiful  in  B^ticulture.— Sot  what 
you  intended  to  write  Dr.  Kennicott.  Why 
not  ?  Could  you  have  written  better,  or  on 
a  subject  of  more  importance  to  your  ooun« 
trymen  of  the  fertile  West  ? 
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"  A  thing  of  beanty  is  a  joy  forever." 
The  enjoyment  afforded  by  beautiful  objects 
is  too  little  understood  by  us  all ;  the  first 
settlers  were  too  busily  engaged  in  supply- 
ing the  absolute  wants  of  their  families,  to 
think  of  cultivating  their  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful, even  had  they  possessed  it ;  these 
gave  place  to  men  who  had  set  their  hearts 
on  making  money,  and  who  viewed  the 
land  only  in  its  capacity  to  afford  heavy 
money -producing  crops,  or  as  sites  for  towns 
— and  their  children — who  are  all  naturally 
gardeners,  are  prevented  from  filling  a  few 
yards  of  garden  with  wild  flowers — by  the 
ridicule  and  discouragement  of  the  avari- 
cious parents,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  labors  of  the  child  into  a  money-pro- 
ducing channel.  Thus  the  innate  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  horticulture,  is 
crushed  in  the  bud — as  a  weed — to  make 
room  for  the  rank-growing  love  of  money, 
and  the  child  grows  up  unable  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  by  which  his  Maker  has  sur- 
rounded him,  to  live,  make  money,  and  die, 
a8  all  his  fathers  did.  Do  write  often  on 
this  subject.  Tell  your  readers  if  their 
children  have  no  flower-seed,  to  get  some 
for  them,  and  shew  them  how  to  plant  it, 
and  they  will  feel  amply  repaid  when  they 
bring  them  bouqueta  from  their  own  gar- 
den, eked  out,  perhaps,  with  clover  or  dan- 
delioQ  blossoms — looking  up  with  their  little 
bright  faces  for  the  smile  of  approbation. 

Vernal  Flowers, — When  we  see  the  first 
gnow'drop  or  croeuit  pushing  its  delicate 
flowers  from  the  frozen  earth  after  a  long 
winter,  with  what  pleasure  do  we  hail 
them  as  the  bright  harbingers  of  spring — 
and  feel  with  the  venerable  David  Thomas, 
that  '*  the  eye  that  would  not  brighten,  or 
the  heart  glow"  at  the  sight,  ''is  to  be 
pitied."  Then  if  a  few  days  later,  we  stroll 
in  the  woods,  with  what  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
do  we  see  the  first  blue  violet,   dogatooth 


violet  and  wood  anemone,  and  the  fugitive 
bloom  of  the  blood-root.  He  is  truly ''  tobe 
pitied''  who  allows  winter  to  merge  into 
spring,  without  enjoying  these  beautiful 
gems  of  the  season.  Then,  how  much  the 
love  of  flowers  increases  the  enjoyments  of 
age. 

Hyhridizing, — Have  we  not  among  us, 
hundreds  of  amateurs,  who  have  the  taste, 
leisure,  and  requisite  knowledge,  to  keep 
the  balance  of  trade  in  the  floral  world  in 
our  favor  ?  Have  we  not  yet  paid  enough 
for  new  roses,  with  hard  French  names,  bnt 
questionable  merits,  to  set  up  for  ourselves  ? 
Our  climate  and  soil  offer  great  induce- 
ments in  fruits  as  well  as  flowers.  Everv 
amateur  should  have  a  few  seedlings  coming 
on  each  year,  even  if  not  disposed  to  under- 
take the  delicate  process  of  artificial  impreg- 
nation, the  seed  from  a  bed  of  mixed  roses, 
or  an  orchard  of  mixed  fruit  miffkt  give 
something  very  desirable.  Some  of  our 
best  fruits  and  flowers  are  natural  hybrids. 
The  new  Augusta  rose,  about  which  our 
expectations  are  now  on  tip-toe,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  this  description. 

Nomendaiure  certainly  requires  some  at- 
tention from  pomologists.  Your  suggestion 
as  to  classifying  under  generic  names,  is 
worthy  of  notice  ;  this  is  one  of  the  labon 
for  which  we  mugt  look  to  the  National  So- 
ciety, whose  dicta  ahd  postulates  will  meet 
with  more  favor  than  yours  or  mine. 

Cureulio  again, — Tea,  and  still  again — 
we  must  talk  about  him,  read  about  him, 
think  about  him,  and  write  about  him  (of 
some  time  I  fear,  before  a  perfect  remedy 
is  found  ,*  but  every  one  who  owns  a  plum 
tree,  will  be  led  to  try  some  of  the  maay 
remedies  he  hears  or  reads  about,  and  thus 
thousands  of  the  Turks  will  bite  the  dast» 
who  otherwise  would  have  gone  on  to  ''re- 
plenish the  earth."  There  is  a  good  time 
oomiog— thousands  are  now  ezperimeatijig. 
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Egeria  prevented. —  Your  correspondent 
A.  K.,  speaks  of  a  long  experience  with 
leached  ashes.  They  are  undoubtedly  a  pre- 
ventive. His  complaints  at  the  close  of  his 
article  about  badly  packed  grape  vineSt  should 
be  sounded  in  the  nurserymens'  ears  till  they 
ring.  How  many  fine  trees  are  annually 
ruined  by  careless  taking  up  and  packing, 
(lentlemen,  give  this  matter  attention — 
travel  a  few  times  with  our  carelessly  put- 
up  trees,  to  their  destinadoo*  and  see  them 
unpacked,  and  if  you  do  not  mend  your 
ways,  you  are  harder  sinners  than  I  took 
you  for. 

,  Cultivatinff  Orchards. — Not  amiss  to  re- 
peat a  valuable  article  occasionally  ;  in  this 
instance  probably  more  from  accident  than 
design.  Read  it  again  carefully,  you  who 
overtax  your  orchards,  and  reform  the  cus- 
tom. P. 

FrOntisplace. 

This  is  the  plan  of  a  house  and  out-build- 
ings based  chiefly  on  one  which  we  built  of 
wood  some  years  since  on  a  farm  of  our  own, 
and  which,  in  its  occupation,  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  exceeding  convenience  to  the  pur- 
poses intended.  As  a  farm  buHness  house, 
we  have  not  known  it  excelled ;  nor  in  the 
ease  and  facility  of  doing  up  the  house-work 
within  it,  do  we  know  a  better.  It  has  a 
subdued,  quiet,  unpretending  look;  yet  will 
accommodate  a  family  of  a  dozen  workmen^ 
besides  the  females  engaged  in  the  house- 
hold work,  with  perfect  convenience ;  or  if 
occupied  by  a  farmer  with  but  his  own  fam- 
ily around  him,  ample  room  is  afforded  them 
for  a  most  comfortable  mode  of  life,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  requirements  of  a  farm  of  two, 
to  three  or  four  hundred  acres. 

This  house  is,  in  the  main  body,  36X22 
feet,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  a 
projection  on  the  rear  34x16  feel,  for  the 
kitchen  and  its  offices ;  and  a  still  further 
addition  to  that,  of  26X18  feet,  for  wash- 
room. The  main  body  of  the  house  is  14 
feet  high  to  the  plates ;  the  lower  rooms  are 
9  feet  high ;  Ae  roof  has  a  pitch  of  35^  from 
a  horiiontal  line»  giving  parttally-unright 
chambers  in  the  nuun  building,  ana  ^h/ 


lodging  rooms  in  the  rear.  The  rear,  or 
kitchen  part,  is  one  story  high,  with  10  feet 
posts,  and  such  pitch  of  roof  (which  last 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  main  body,  and 
laps  on  to  the  main  roof,)  as  will  carry  the 
peak  up  to  the  same  air  line.  This  addition 
should  letreat  6  inches  from  the  line  of  the 
main  building,  on  the  side  given  in  the  de- 
sign, and  1 8  mches  on  the  rear.  The  rooms 
on  this  kitchen  floor  are  8  feet  high,  leaving 
one  foot  above  the  upper  floor,  under  the 
roof,  as  a  chamber  garret,  or  lumber-room, 
as  may  be  required.  Beyond  this,  in  the 
rear,  is  the  other  extension  spoken  of,  with 
posts  9  feet  hii^h.  for  a  buttery,  closet,  or 
dairy,  or  all  three  combined,  and  a  wash- 
room ;  the  floor  of  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  last,  and  the  roof  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  the  same  pitch.  In  front 
of  this  wash-room,  where  not  covered  by 
the  wood-house,  is  an  open  porch  8  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  Ions;,  tne  roof  of  which 
runs  out  at  a  less  angle  than  the  others — 
say  30^  from  a  horizontal  line.  Attached 
to  this  is  the  wood-house,  running  off  by 
way  of  L,  at  right  aneles,  36X16  feet,  of 
same  hight  as  the  wash-room. 

Adjoining  the  wood-house,  on  the  same 
front  line,  is  a  building  60X20  feet,  with  12 
feet  posts,  occupied  as  a  workshop,  wagon- 
house,  stable,  and  store-room,  with  a  lean-to 
on  the  last  of  15X10  feet,  jfor  a  piggery. 
The  several  rooms  in  this  building  are  8  feet 
high,  affording  a  good  lumber-room  over 
the  work-shop,  and  hay  storage  over  the 
wagon-house  and  stable.  Over  the  wa^on- 
house  is  a  gable,  with  a  blind  window  swmg- 
ing  on  hinges,  for  receiving  hay,  thus  reliev- 
ing  the  long,  uniform  line  of  roof,  and  afford- 
ing ample  accommodation  on  each  side  to  a 
pigeon-nouse  or  dove-cote,  if  required. 

The  style  of  this  establishment  b  of  plain 
Italian,  or  bracketed,  and  may  be  equally 
applied  to  stone,  brick,  or  wood.  The  roon 
are  broad,  and  protect  the  walls  by  their 
full  projection  over  them,  24-  feet.  The 
small  gable  in  the  front  roof  of  the  main 
dwelling  relieves  it  of  its  otherwise  straight 
uniformity,  and  affords  a  high  door-window 
opening  on  to  the  deck  of  the  veranda,  which 
latter  should  be  8  or  10  feet  in  width.  The 
shallow  windows,  also,  over  the  wings  of 
the  veranda  give  it  a  more  cheerful  expres- 
rtoD.  The  lower  emi  windows  of  this  part 
of  the  hooae  are  hooded,  or  sheltered  by  a 
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cheap  roof,  which  gives  them  a  snng  and 
most  comfortable  appearance.  The  veranda 
may  appear  more  ornamental  than  the  plain 
character  of  the  house  requires;  but  anj 
superfluous  woric  on  it  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  style  of  finish  conformed  to  the  other. 
The  veranda  roof  is  flatter  than  that  of  the 
house,  but  it  may  be  made  perfectly  tight 
by  closer  shmgling,  and  paint;  while  the 
deck  or  platform  in  the  center  may  be  roofed 
with  sine,  or  tin,  and  a  coat  of  sanded  paint 
laid  upon  it.  The  front  chimney  is  plain, 
yet  in  keeping  with  the  general  style  of  the 
house,  and  may  be  made  of  ordinary  bricks. 
The  two  parts  of  the  chimney,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  front  rooms,  are  drawn  together 
as  they  pass  through  the  chamber  above. 


and  become  one  at  the  roof. .  The  kitchen 
chimneys  pass  up  through  the  peaks  of  their 
respective  roofs,  and  should  be  in  like  chsii- 
acter  with  the  other. 

This  house  will  appear  equally  well-boilt 
of  wood,  brick,  or  stone.  Its  cost,  accord- 
ing to  materials,  or  finish,  may  be  81,000 
or  81,500.  The  out-buildings  attached,  will 
add  8400  to  8600,  with  the  same  conditions 
as  to  finish ;  but  the  whole  may  le  substan- 
tially and  well-buiU  of  either  stone,  brick, 
or  wood,  where  each  may  be  had  at  equal 
convenience,  for  82,000  in  the  interior  of 
New  York.  Of  course,  it  is  intended  to  do 
all  the  work  plain,  and  in  character  for  the 
occupation  to  which  it  is  intended. — AUtxCt 
Rural  Arehiieciure, 
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Sunrife. 


clear  •••  • 
variable  •• 

clear. 

▼ariable  •• 
do.  •  •  •  •  • 

clear 

rain 

variable  •• 
clear 

do. 

do. 

variable.  •  • 
clear  ••••  • 
ido. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

variable  •• 
dear  •••• 

do. 
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cloudy  •  ••• 
clear 

flO, .  • .  •  •  • 

do. 

do. 

base,  clear 

!  clear 

!    do. 

do. 
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do.  •  •  •  • 

variable. 

do.  •  •  • 

clear  •  •  • 

do.  •••• 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do,  •  •  •  • 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do.  •  •  •  • 

variable. 

do.  •  •  • 

do.  •  •  • 

do.  *  •  • 

clear  •  •  • 

do.  •  •  •  • 

do.  ••  •• 


Sunset. 


clear  •••• 

do. 

rain  var. . 

variable  • 

clear  •••• 

do.   •  •  •  • 

do.    •  •  •  • 

do.    •  •  •  • 

rain.  ••  •• 

clear  •  •  •  • 

do. 

clear,raiD 

clear  •  •  •  • 

do.    •  •  •  • 

do 

clear,rain 

rain 

do. .  • .  • » 

clear  •••• 

do.  •  •  •  •  • 

do. 

var.  rain  . 
dear.*-*- 

do. 

do. 

do.  •  •  •  • . 
variable  • 
dear  •••• 

do. 

do.-**' 

00, .  •  •  •  • 
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'  •  ■  • 

.09 
.16 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

.15 

•  • . 

.17 

•  m  • 

•  •  • 

.12 


.2:1 
.25 
.61 


24 


en 

O 


Date. 


Winds,  ET& 


do 

Rain  in  the  month,  Inches,  2.21 

AvY  qaan.  rain  in  May  for  ten  years,  inch.,  4.03 

Rexabxs.— The  freanent  showers  [10]  in  this  month 
heing  light,  have  ikiled  to  afibrd  the  usual  average  of 
water ;  and  as  the  sun  ahobe  every  day  in  the  monih^ 
oavaing  rapid  evaporalion^vegetataoii  begina  to  fa- 
quire  a  supply  of  that  fluid. 

White  noat  occurred  in  iMs  vidnlty  on  the  momfaig 
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Calm;  light  E ;  and  var.    Rjiin  at  nigh* 
Calm;  light  S£.  and  SW.;  calm. 
Lightfl.;  brisk  S.;  light  SW. 
Light  SW  ;  light  SE. 
Light  SW.;  bnsk  S 
Light  SW.;  briik  W. 
Light  SW.;  brisk  N  W.:  light  W. 
Light  NW.  end  W.;  calm. 
Light  S£.;  brisk  S W ;  high  SW.  and  W^ 
fight  W.  and  SW.  [light  W 

Calm;  light  W.  and  NW.;  brisk  W.; 
Calm;  llgbt  S.;  brisk  S.;  lighta 
Light  8,.  SW.,  W.  and  N? 
Light  N  and  NE.:  light  N. 
Calm;  light  SE.    Calm  at  eve. 
Calm;  bnsk  S ;  high  8.    (Strawbeiriaaj 
Light  SW.;  thunder.    Squally  at  niffhL 


CiGm;  light  S.;  light  SE.    (Peas.) 
Light  SW.;  brisk  SW.;  high  N  W.;  iiglri 
Bmk  N  W.  [SW.;  aqwJiy. 


000 


Light  NW.;l-ghtSW.;  calm. 
Calm;  light  SW.    (Cherries.) 
Light  8 ;  bridt  &;  high  S.;  light  a 
light  NW.|  light  SW.  and  W. 
Light  N. 
Light  N  W 

Calm;  light  SW  and  W. 
Light  S  and  SW.    Cdm  at  eva. 
Calm;  lights. 
Calm;  light  8 
Light 6W.  and  NW. 
light  £.  and  NE.;  calm, 

Clear  days  in  the  month, • 

Variable— sun  visible,    

Cloudy-^un  not  visible, 

\ 


M 

W 

0 

of  the  20th,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  s«l- 
ficient  intensity  to  cauae  any  iiyury. 

The  mean  temperature  is  a  nmeikm  wvr  the  omm 
lor  May  of  the  last  ten  ^rears.  JOHN  LEA. 

Erkob.'— Depth  of  ram  on  the  I6th  April— lor  1.81, 
fead  .61. 


,  «       •    •  •        a 

•  •*    •    •     •     • 

•  ••,••       •  • 

»  *       •    •         • 


•  •  • 

•  _ 
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AUGUST,    1853. 


MlutiknuB. 


PUBLIC    PARKS. 


'HIS  important  sabject 
}  geems  ta  be  at  length  ftt- 
^  tractmg  the  attention  of 
;ds,  and  wbo  does  not 
wish  for  a  retreat  of  this  kind  du- 
ria^  tj;e  dog  day§  ?  We  have  al- 
ready postponed  action  upon  this  mbject 
loo  long,  but  continued  delaj  only  increases 
Ibe  difficulty.  I  was  forcibly  stmck  with 
the  willfulness  of  eides  in  refusing  proffered 
benefits  of  tbie  bind,  when,  at  Alleghany 
City,  I  beard  that  a  noble  bequest  of  more 
than  one  hundred  acres,  now  in  the  heart  of 
that  city,  had  been  variously  appropriated 
to  other  objects,  so  that  there  remains  only 
enough  for  a  magnificent  border,  and  which 
may  be  made  highly  ornamental. — En. 
To  the  Sin.,  iht  City  Council  of  Ciiminnati: 
The  subscribers,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  to 
memorialize  your  honorable  body  on  the 
subject  of  providing  parka  or  promenade 
grounds  for  our  city,  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  represent: 

That  the  importance  of  pleasure  grounds 

or  promenades  to  the  he^th  and  comfort  of 

33 


the  inhabitants  of  large  cities  is  so  generally 
understood  and  admitted  that  a  neglect  to 
provide  them  is  considered  not  merely  a 
venial  oversight,  but  a  positively  disgraceful 
characteristic  in  the  constituted  audioritiea 
of  a  city.  It  is  not  merely  a  refnaal  to 
admulate  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a 
place,  but  a  denial  of  justice  to  that  class  of 
citizens  whose  labors  contributo  most  to  such 
growth  and  prosperity. 

The  increased  attraction  of  those  instiLu- 
tions  to  which  we  refer,  whereby  the  prog- 
ress of  population  and  consequent  increase 
of  wealth  is  promoted,  has  been  so  generally 
appreciated  by  the  founders  of  towns  and 
cities,  that  in  most  eases  early  provision  has 
been  made  for  tbem  by  the  dedication  of 
grounds  for  such  purpose.  This  provision 
was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
founders  of  our  city,  and  though  on  a  small 
scale,  compared  widi  iU  present  waule,  yet 
targe  enough  for  the  expectations  formed  of 
its  destinies  at  that  time.  Smalt,  however, 
as  was  the  appropriation,  it  was  too  large  for 
the  small  men  wbobave  so  managed,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  city,  that  all  thegroonds  origin- 
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ally  iatended  for  open  squares  have  been  di- 
verted from  their  proper  use,  and  we  hare 
now  for  public  parka  only  thoae  diminutive 
strips  on  Eighth  street,  given  by  the  owners 
of  the  property  adjoining — the  ground 
lately  purchased  for  the  city  buildings,  and 
the  small  space  of  ground  purchased  with 
the  water-works,  which  last  elicits  com- 
mendations of  the  city  council  from  all 
classes,  for  the  measures  they  have  taken 
to  embellish  and  make  it  an  ornamental 
feature  among  onr  public  works. 

There  are  within  the  city  limits  small 
tracts  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Episcopal, 
the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
denominations,  which  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  purpose  of  burial  grounds,  and 
which,  since  the  establishment  of  Spring 
Grove  and  other  publie  Cemeteries,  will  no 
longer  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  if  the 
city  would  aid  in  ramoving  such  of  the  mon- 
uments and  remains  as  it  would  be  desirable 
to  hare  removed,  and  then  improve  the 
grounds  suitably  and  keep  them  open  for  the 
public  use,  there  can  be  bat  little  doubt  that 
the  proprietors  would  consent  to  such  a  pub- 
£c  improvement. 

The  opportunities  of  procuring  the  neces- 
sary grounds  fbr  public  purposes  have  been 
too  much  neglected,  and  thb  neglect  can 
not  too  soon  be  remedied.  This  committee 
is  informed  tliat  several  tracts  of  land  for 
public  parks  can  now  be  obtained  on  tenns 
very  advantageous  to  the  city,  on  condition 
of  their  being  appropriated  to  such  purposes, 
a  list  of  which  tracts  is  hereto  annexed. 
These  grounds  being  pleasantly  varied  in 
surface,  with  a  tufflcient  number  of  forest 
trees,  and  fiom  rarioua  points  overlooking 
onr  city  and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Cov- 
ington and  Newport,  in  Kentucky,  would,  if 
suitably  improved  and  connected  with  the 
avenues  proposed  herein,  give  us  public 
promenade  grounds  not  excelled  in  all  qual- 


ifications required  in  such  grounds  by  any 
city  in  the  Union,  except,  perhaps.  New 
York,  with  its  Battery. 

It  would  be  as  narrow  a  policy  which 
should  decline  making  the  purchase  of  these 
grounds  on  account  of  their  coat  al  this  time, 
and  as  ill-judged  a  specimen  of  penny-wise 
parsimony,  as  was  the  refusal  to  purehase 
for  the  city  landing  the  river  front,  from 
Deer  creek  to  Western  Row,  when  it  could 
have  been  obtained  for  880,000,  or  the  neg- 
lect to  take  the  Bun^t  square  when  it  was 
offered  for  025,000,  and  of  which  less  than 
one  tenth  part  has  lately  been  sold  for 
050,000. 

The  avenues  above  referred  to,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  the  city  to  open  and  establish, 
arc  :  One  from  the  city  boundary,  near  the 
Brighton  House,  to  extend  throvgh  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Riddle,  and 
the  proposed  parks,  along  the  brow  of  the 
hills  north  cf  the  city,  aa  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, and  terminating  at  Fulton  on  the  cast, 
near  the  river,  and  on  the  west,  intended  to 
be  continued  along  the  vallej  of  Ifilkreek, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills  adj<»ning,  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  tfarougli  which  k 
will  pass.  The  other  avenue  to  commence 
at  the  present  termination  of  Sath  street, 
and  to  meet  the  main  avenue  on  Walnut 
HUls.  These  avenues  to  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  to 
be  improved  in  a  suitable  manner,  by  plant- 
ing trees,  and  fitting  them  up  for  wafts  and 
drivea,  whereby  all  classes  of  citiaena  might 
be  accommodated  with  the  means  of  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  recreation.  These  would 
give  us  such  a  system  of  public  grounds  as 
would  justify  the  proud  tide  which  has  been 
assumed  for  our  city,  of  Qmem  <iftkt  Wlut, 
and  which  title  will  be  lost,  or  inmically  cast 
in  our  teeth  in  derision  of  our  high  aq)ira- 
tions,  and  of  the  meanness  of  our  attempti 
I  to  support  them,  if  we  contniue,  with  the 
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increase  of  our  popnIation»  to  dtmtnish  the 
width  of  our  streets  and  the  dimensions  of 
our  building  lots,  and  sell  grounds  for  the 
purpose  of  being  covered  with  buildings 
which  were  intended  originally  to  be  kept 
open  for  the  ornament  of  the  eity,  and  the 
public  benefit  of  its  inhabitants. 

So  many  modes  of  destruction  to  human 
life  have  been  opened  to  us  through  the 
progress  of  modern  inventions  by  the  aid  of 
railways,  steanLboats,  etc.,  that  although  it 
may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  "  manifest 
destiny"  of  Young  America  to  attend  to 
old  modes  of  doing  anything,  yet,  as  we 
have  Scripture  warrant  for  the  belief  that  it 
is  better  to  save  life  than  to  kill,  we  hope 
that  one  of  the  old  modes  of  preserving  life 
and  health  by  the  aids  of  pure  air  and 
cleanliness,  and  room  for  freedom  of  move- 
menti  may  be  tolerated ;  and  if  we  must 
sacrifice  so  many  of  those  who  travel  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  those  who 
stay  at  home,  and  to  guard  them  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  diseases  generated  in 
large  cities,  through  the  neglect  of  those 
hygienic  aids  which  may  and  ought  to  be 
offered  to  all  the  citizens. 

Where  so  much  ground  is  covered  with 
brick  and  mortar,  and  so  much  with  that 
filth  in  which  is  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease, 
as  is  the  case  in  this  and  other  faurge  cities, 
strict  attention  to  all  matters  affecting  the 
public  health  is  an  imperative  duty  imposed 
upon  the  guardians  of  the  public  weal.  And 
although  they  can  not  prevent  those  deaths 
which  are  caused  by  the  carlessness  of  those 
who  consider  nothing  so  important  as  to  go 
ahead,  yet  they  can  lessen  the  number  of 
those  slow  and  fingsring  deaths  caused  by 
unwholes<Mne  aUeya  and  streets,  and  the 
want  of  a  healthy  atmosphere,  for  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  toil,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  those  comforts  and*  conveniences 


of  life  which  increase  public  and  private 
happiness. 

The  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  an 
institution  established  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  welfare,  and  which  refers  to  the 
history  of  its  proceedings  for  proof  of  its 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  that  object,  offers  the 
aid  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  improvement  of  the  public 
grounds  of  the  city ;  and  their  services, 
whenever  considered  desirable,  will  be 
cheerfully  given  in  aid  of  all  such  public 
works  as  may  be  benefitted  by  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Jno.  p.  Foote, 
Geo.  Graham, 

R.  BuCHAKAir, 

John  Lxa, 
Geoeos  Hill, 
Jas.  W.  Waed, 


Uom,  of 
On,  Bert. 
Society. 


List  of  tracts  of  land  which  the  above 
committee  have  ascertained  can  be  procured 
on  smtable  terms: 

150  acres  belonging  to  G.  W.  Burnet,  on 
both  sides  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
city. 

16  acres  belonging  to  G.  K.  Shoenbefgerp 
on  Yine  street  hill. 

Also,  on  Vine  street  hill,  the  following: 
lots  may  be  obtained,  which  could  be  united 
in  one  park ;  7  acres  belonging  to  G.  Chra- 
ham  ;  J.  Hall,  2  acres  ;  Mrs.  Thottpson,  3- 
acres ;  A.  Shawk,  3  acres ;  N.  T.  Horton,. 
10  acres. 


Climate  and  Productions. 

Having  shown  the  variety  of  causes* 
which  affect  the  temperature  and  climate, 
in  previous  numbers,  we  now  add  a  concise 
view  of  the  productions  which  belong  to* 
each.  These  facts  may  be  presented  in 
various  forms.  The  shortest  and  most  com<^ 
prehensive  is  the  following : — 

The  equatorial  zone  is  the  regicn  of  palm* 
fP5^  bananas. 
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The  tropical,  of  tree  ferns  and  figs. 

The  sub- tropical,  of  myrtles  and  laurels. 

The  warm  temperate,  of  evergreen  trees. 

The  cold  temperate,  of  European  and 
deciduous  trees. 

The  sub-artic,  of  rhododendrons. 

The  polar,  of  alpine  plants. 

The  following  statement  of  the  vegetation 

of  different  latitudes  has  been  given  by  good 

authority : 

The  northern  limit  of  fine  Apices,        -  -       250 

do.  sugar-cane  and  cofiee,  30^ 

do.  cotton  and  olives,  •       iOO 

do,  wine  grapo,      -  •        -    450 

do.  wheat,           -        -  -        520 

da  cultivation,      -  •       •    5yo 

A  more  detailed  statement  is  given  thus 
in  one  of  the  manuals  : 

The  range  of  the  in4igenoua  or  natural  growth  of 

maise,  Indian  corn  and  tobacco,  40^  S.  to  50^  N. 
Sugar-cane  and  coffee,  •  •  30O  S.  to  30O  N. 
Rice,  cotton,  olive,  fig,  almond, 

orange  and  lemon,  •  •  37©  S.  to  40©  N 
Cocoa  or  chocolate  nut,  -  -  SQOS.  to20ON. 
Cocoa-nut,  pine-apple,  guava,  banana 

and  tamarind,  -       •       •    230  S.  to  230  N, 

Iron  wood,  box,  mahogany,  etc.,  dye* 

woods  and  palm  Uees,  -  -  230  S.  to  24^  N. 
Cassava*  arrow>root,  bread-fruit  and 

yam, 24°  S.  to  250  N, 

Pepper,  spices  and  fine  gums,  2'jO  S.  to  23^  N. 

Wme  grape,        -        -        -       -    16©  to  40°  S. 
Barley,  apples,  pine,  etc.     •       •    25P  to 

Important  dififerences,  however,  exist  in 
diflferent  localities  of  the  same  latitude  and 
having  the  same  climate.  Thus,  in  the 
temperate  zones  of  the  Eastern  continent, 
and  especially  of  middle  Europe,  the  soil  is 
composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  furnish 
abundance  of  alkali,  and  is  covered  with 
oaks,  elms,  beech,  ash,  larch,  maple,  lime, 
alder  and  sycamore  trees — all  of  which  are 
deciduous,  that  is,  drop  their  leaves  in 
autumn — mixed  occasionally  also  with  fir  or 
pine.  The  undergrowth  consists  of*  wild 
apples,  cherry,  yew,  holly,  hawthorn,  broom, 
furze,  wild  rose,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  etc. 

Further  south,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
become  more  frequent,  while  their  Flora 
consists  of  ilex,  oak,  cypress,  hornbeam, 
sweet  chestnut,  laurel,  laurestinus,  the  apple 
tribe,  manna,  jujube,  juniper,  terebinths  and 
other  plants  which  yield  resin  and  mastic, 
the  arbutus,  myrtle,  jessamine,  etc. 

The  Malayan  peninsular,  beyond  the 
Ganges,  is  the  land  of  dye-woods  of  vivid 
hues,  of  spices  and  medicinal  drugs.  Teak  is 
plentiful.  Seven  species  of  native  oak  are 
found  there,  as  also  tamtas,  oycadese,  orohi- 
dese,  tree  ferns,  etc.    The  ralmyra  palm 


grows  in  the  valleys.    Bamboos  reach  a 
large  size. 

Similar  to  the  last  are  the  recnons  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  tropical  India  and  Cey- 
lon. Pines,  oaks,  rhododendrons,  magno- 
lias, valerians,  honeysuckles,  oleanders,  gen- 
tians, etc.,  are  indigenous.  Palm  trees  are 
abundant,  Jungle  and  dense  pestilential 
woods  abound  on  the  smaller  islands  and  on 
the  coasts  of  the  larger.  Mangrore,  bam- 
boos, gutta  percha  and  the  teak  are  also 
found.  On  the  plains  of  Bindostan  we  find 
arborescent  and  tree-like  ferns  and  orchi- 
deous  plants.  The  orange  tribe  is  a  native 
of  India,  as  also  the  ginger  tribes,  banana, 
guava,  mango,  date,  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  etc.. 
with  cotton,  figs  and  camphor.  Bice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  indigenous  to  south-eastern  Asia. 

The  vegetation  of  western  Asia  resembles 
that  of  India  at  one  extremity,  and  Europe 
at  the  other.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  like 
other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  fonn 
a  sort  of  transition  region,  where  the  plant« 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  srv 
united.  In  Asia  Minor,  are  the  cherry, 
almond,  cleander,  syring;a,  locust,  etc.  In 
Persia,  the  walnut,  peach,  melon,  cucumber, 
hyacinth,  ranunculus,  etc.  In  Syria,  the 
date,  palm,  fig,  olive,  mulberry,  damask 
rose,  etc.  In  Armenia,  the  vine  and  apii- 
eot ;  while  the  last  is  found  everywhere  in 
middle  and  Northern  Asia.  In  the  more 
sheltered  regions  are  the  £U^ar-cane,  date, 
palmetto,  paJms,  mimosas,  acacias,  ascleptas 
gigantea ;  and  on  the  mountains  south  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  American  types  in  the 
rhododendron  and  azalea  pontica. 

The  vegetation  of  eastern  Asia,  when 
the  soil  and  climate  are  less  promising,  in- 
cludes thorny  bushes,  acacias,  tamarisks, 
mimosas,  jujube,  asafostida,  etc.  The  Lnsa- 
nian  Mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of 
oak.  The  date  palm  forms  the  growth  of 
the  parched  shores  of  the  Arabian  Golf,  and 
the  oases  of  the  Perriaa  tabk-laad.  Plant- 
trees,  hawthorns,  tree  roses,  etc.,  are  found 
in  the  valleys.  Afghanistan  produces  tht 
seedless  pomegranates,  acacias,  date  palms, 
tamarisks,  etc.  Teas  grow  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  :  9weet  orange  in  Japan. 

In  Africa,  south  of  the  Adas,  we  find  the 
date  palm,  which  is  cuUivaUd  also  in  North 
Africa.  In  Egypt  are  acacias,  mimoses. 
casna,  tamarisks,  the  lotus,  the  papyrus, 
etc. 
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In  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  are  the  land 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  of  bananas.  Fifty 
varieties  of  the  bread-frnit  tree  are  found 
there. 

All  the  finer  gums  and  spices  are  confined 
to  tropical  regions.  Cloves  and  nutmegs 
are  confined  to  the  Moluccas,  and  that 
species  of  laurel  which  produces  the  true 
cinnamon  is  found  only  in  Ceylon.  Cocoa- 
nuts  flourish  on  the  sea-coasts  of  most  tro- 
pical countries.  The  tree  is  a  palm,  of 
which  there  are  a  thousand  species.  Dates 
are  another  species  of  palm.  The  palms 
produces  flour,  sugar,  milk,  oil,  flax,  salt, 
thread,  utensils,  weapons  and  habitations. 

Of  all  tropical  regions,  South  America 
supplies  the  greatest  variety  of  species.  It 
produces  twice  as  many  species  as  Europe, 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  Asia,  and 
more  than  four  times  as  many  as  Africa. 
The  grandeur  of  the  Brazilian  Flora  is  no- 
where equalled.  Ktce  grows  spontaneously, 
and  maize  is  raised  on  the  plains  even  under 
the  equator.  The  sugar-cane  g^ows  luxu- 
riantly only  within  the  tropics,  though  it  is 
indigenous  both  in  south-eastern  Asia,  and 
in  tropical  America.  The  most  extensive 
plantations  are  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil. 

The  chocolate  nut  grows  chiefly  in  South 
America.  The  arrowroot  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Ceylon.  Peruvian  bark 
19  found  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes  ;  more 
than  twenty  species  are  found  there.  Pine- 
apples grow  in  Mexico,  Guatimala  and  the 
West  Indies,  as  they  do  also  in  southern 
China,  and  in  India.  Plantains,  guavas  and 
bananas  grow  in  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America  and  South  America.  Also,  the 
tamarind  and  cassava  or  manioc  root.  Tama- 
rinds are  also  indigenous  to  India.  Vanilla 
is  produced  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  atrychnus  toxicaria,  which  yields  the 
deadly  worali  poison,  is  found  in  Guiana. 

The  catalpa,  (which  grows  spontaneously 
as  far  as  about  latitude  37^,)  hibiscus,  mag- 
nolias, cypress,  etc.,  represents  the  Flora  of 
of  Virginia.  Cotton  comes  to  maturity  as 
far  north  as  Newcastle  county,  Deleware. 
The  evergreen  pine,  maple,  red  beech, 
scarlet  oak  and  purple  nissa,  represent  the 
Middle  Slates.  On  ihe  Atlantic  coast  are 
found  the  American  chestnut  and  kalmias. 
West  of  the  Alleghanies  are  the  locust  trees. 


hibiscus,  hydrangea,  etc.  In  Canada  are 
vast  forests  of  pines,  oaks,  ash,  hickory, 
birch,  the  lofty  Canadian  poplar,  sugar- 
maple,  etc.,  with  kolmias,  azaleas,  asters 
and  solidagos.  South  of  the  arctic  region 
are  forests  of  black  and  white  spruce,  with 
an  undergrowth  of  reindeer  moss,  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  currants,  etc.  The 
Flora  of  Greenland  is  more  arctic  than  that 
of  Iceland. 

The  most  northern  Flora  is  the  Palmetta 
nivalis,  or  snow  plant,  of  the  polar  regions, 
birches  and  willows  of  a  few  inches  in  hight. 
Trees  are  not  found  beyond  70^,  which  is 
also  the  last  trace  of  antarctic  vegetation. 
Barley  grows  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  near 
North  Cape,  latitude  71^.  Rye  not  beyond 
67^.  Oata  are  limited  to  65^.  Potatoes 
grow  under  the  69th  degree.  Norway  and 
Sweeden  are  the  only  lands  within  the  polar 
circle  susceptible  of  tillage.  At  60^  we 
find  the  elm,  maple,  ash  and  beech,  and 
wheat  in  favorable  situations.  In  Siberia, 
grain  will  not  grow  beyond  59^.  The  re- 
motest tillage  in  North  America,  hitherto, 
is  in  latitude  64^. — T/ie  Plough,  Loom  and 
Anvil, 


Devalopmant  and  Relations  of  Plants. 

Here  every  law  seems  double,  or  to  have 
a  counterpart.  The  vital  power  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  gravity  ;  but  while* the  plant 
t«nds  downward,  it  raises  upward  too.  The 
same  power  includes  the  mechanical  forces 
producing  motion  ;  btit  it  has  the  two-fold 
force  of  attracting  and  repelling  at  the  same 
point.  It  is  also  chemical,  changing  the 
nature  of  the  substance  on  which  it  acts ; 
but  it  also  supports  itself  by  the  change.  It 
exhibits  affinity,  but  to  affinity  it  adds  as- 
similation. Not  only  has  it  forms  of  sym- 
metry, and  forms,  some  of  which  do  not 
appear  possible  to  crystals,  (as  the  pentag- 
onal ;)  but  while  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  crystal  the  form  depends  on  the 
matter,  in  the  crganic  symmetry  the  matter 
appears  to  be  subordinate  to  form.  It  has 
activity,  but  beyond  this  it  supports  its 
activity  by  its  action,  increases  its  strength 
by  exercise.  Owing  to  its  superiority  over 
all  the  pro-existing  powers  of  nature,  it  is 
that,  during  its  presence  in  the  organized 
structure,  it  holds  them  all  In  subjection. 
And  hence,  the  vital  principle  no  sooner 
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secedes,  than  these  ordinary  laws  retiinif 
dissolve  the  structure,  and  causes  the  sep- 
erate  parts  to  enter  into  new  combinations, 
distinct  from  those  under  which  they  had 
existed  as  a  lirin?  body. 

And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  differ* 
ent  plant-cells  possess  diflferent  powers  in 
this  respect.  With  little  more  than  the  four 
elementary  bodies --carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen — they  are  found  to  elabor- 
ate an  almost  endless  series  of  what  are 
called  *' proximate  organic  principles,"  of 
the  most  diverse  properties  ;  one  cell  secret- 
ing one  principle,  and  another,  another  prin- 
ciple, by  simply  combining  these  elements  \ 
in  slightly  ditferent  proportions.  Here, 
again,  is  the  binary  principle  of  organic 
union  ;  but  here  is  also  a  form  of  union 
entirely  unknown  in  that  division  of  science. 
Instead  of  combinations  by  pairs,  here  are 
three  or  four  substances  bound  up  together 
into  a  single  gronp— a  set  of  temary,  and 
quaternary  compounds— constituting  one  in- 
divisible whole,  and  exhibiting  properties 
before  unknown. 

But  this  superiority  of  organic  nature  in- 
volves other  points  of  distinction,  with  which 
there  is  nothing  in  inorganic  nature  to  com- 
pare. The  vital  principle  includes' excita- 
bility. We  are  aware  that  certain  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  plants  have  by  some  been 
regarded  as  proofs  of  the  presence  of  irrita- 
bility also;  and  even  of  sensibility.  But  as 
they  appear  to  have  nothing  analogous  to  a 
nervous  system,  these  phenomena  seem  to 
be  only  instances  of  the  extreme  action  of 
excitability,  by  which  we  mean,  generally, 
that  property  of  the  cellular  tissue — the 
chief  organ  of  nutrition — which  "  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  action  of  external  influences 
upon  it,  and  by  which  it  resists  those  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  efforts  which  would  other- 
wise soon  succeed  in  decomposing  its  sub- 
stance." *  And  even  when  the  mystery  of 
life  closes  in  the  mystery  of  death,  it  is  only 
the  death  of  the  individual  structure  we  are 
called  to  wiUiess.  The  living  plant  includes 
the  mystery  of  propagation,  the  power  of 
self-multiplication  during  life,  and  of  con*i 
tinned  reproduction  after  death.  Were  it 
an  object,  then,  to  distinguish  between  the 
inorganic  and  organic  parts  of  nature,  briefly 
and  broadly,  we  might  say,  that  while  the 

^Hlnslow^  Botany,  page  161. 


former  originate  fortuitously,  enlarge  ex- 
ternally and  are  terminated  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  force,  the  latter  originate  by 
propa^tion,  grow  by  an  internal  power  ci 
assimilation  and  terminate  by  death. 

BelaUoru. — Relations  are  traceable  be- 
tween the  various  species  of  the  subterran- 
eous FIcra  and  the  co-existing  conditions  of 
inorganic  nature.  Not,  indeed,  that  there 
is  any  evidence  that  a  change  of  inorganic 
conditions  necessitates  the  production  of 
new  forms  of  organic  life,  (as  if  these  con- 
ditions were  independent  causes,)  but  that 
the  production  of  such  new  forms  of  life 
presupposes  a  corresponding  change  of  in- 
organic conditions. 

Internal  relations  are  also  traceable,  or 
correspondences,  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  vegetable  creation.    Type  is  the  very 
term  which  naturalists  have  chosen  to  ex- 
press this  resemblance.    When  speaking  of 
crystals  we  remark  that  their  forms  sng- 
ffested  the  idea  of  likeness  or  resemblance. 
We  may  expect,  then,  that  in  organic  bodies 
also  we  shall  And  this  analogy,  and  some- 
thing else  in  addition.     And  we  do  so  ;  we 
find  resemblance  of  nature  and  habits.    Now 
tliis  is  the  difference  in  natural  history  be- 
tween analogy  and  affinity :  analogy  is  super- 
ficial reseniolance ;  affinity  is  resemblance 
of  internal  structure,  properties  and  habits. 
But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  affinity  of  or- 
ganic bodies,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  parts  compai'ed  must  be  deter- 
mined ;   as,  for  example,  whether  resem- 
blance between  the  organs  of  nutrition  in 
two  species,  is  to  reckon  for  more  than  re- 
semblance  between  the  organs  of  rcpro* 
duction,  or  for  less.     The  number  of  affini- 
ties present,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  an 
equivalent  for  the  absence  of  other  affinities, 
must  be  settled.     Now  when  these  laws  of 
classification    are    ascertained,   a  type    or 
specimen  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  question 
asked,  "Which  approaches  the  nearest  to 
it  in  all  the  affinities  which  characterize  the 
class  ;  and  which  the  nearest  to  this,"  axid 
so  on.     The  result  will  be  the  formation  of 
a  natural  group  around  the  character isite 
type.     This   will  not  be  found  to  form    & 
direct  or  linear  series,   answering   to    the 
figure  of  a  chain,  or  of  a  cone  of  beings    to 
a  circular  quinary,  or  dichotomous  system, 
or  to  an  precise  artificial  arrangement.      It 
may  form  a  figure  very  irregular  at  its  clr* 
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eumference,  for  it  seeks  no  boandary  line 
without ;  it  enlarges  from  the  central  type, 
and  as  it  ramifies  in  various  directions  its 
eontinttity  may  be  that  of  a  branching  tree. 
But  so  evident  is  its  continuity,  that  the 
attempt  at  natural  classification  can  hardly 
be  begun  before  the  mind  becomes  impress- 
ed with  the  firm  persuation  that  analog^  and 
affinity  reign  throughout — that  the  whole 
botanical  kingdom  is  constructed  on  a  plan. 
From  the  all-related  nature  of  oi^nic  forms 
it  follows,  also,  that  a  modification  of  any 
one  part  of  a  plant  supposes  the  modifica- 
tion of  every  other  part.  And,  accordingly, 
it  is  found  that  a  change  of  one  organic 
function  involves  a  corresponding  change  of 
the  whole  body. — Pre-Adamiie  ^rth. 
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Ornamental  Qardenlng. 

Mbssbs.  £oitob8  : — As  your  valuable  Soil 
of  the  South  appears  to  be  open  to  experi- 
mentalists as  well  as  practicable  men,  I  trust 
you  will  find  the  following  desultory  com- 
munication relating  to  rural  and  ornamental 
gardening  worth  your  notice.  As  an  axiom, 
the  love  of  rural  scenery  and  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  it,  are  universal  and  common  to  man. 
Indeed  there  seems  to  have  existed  in  him 
from  early  times,  a  general  desire  to  control 
the  operations  of  nature  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  dwelling. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  go-ahead  steam- 
boat policy  of  "all  cotton  and  California 
dross,''  and  nothing  else,  induces  the  mil- 
lionaire, the  wealthy  planter,  merchant  and 
trad  esman,  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
study  of  nil  at  improvement,  or  anything 
which  woi'ld  ennoble  home  in  the  shape  of 
an  i  nproved  homestead,  out-buildings,  fruits, 
cottage,  farm,  and  ornamental  gardening ; 
consequently  they  have  to  run  the  "  Indian 
muck,"  and  pass  through  many  experimen- 
tal stages  on  their  way  to  eminence 

The  style  of  building,  and  the  form  and 
features  of  a  country  residence,  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  scientific  contribu- 
tions of  the  lamented  Downing,  who,  adopt- 
ing nature  for  his  model,  selected  the  favor- 
able, the  beautiful  and  striking  features  of 
rural  scenery,  and  studiously  congregating 
them  about  the  gentleman's  re  idence,  and 
the  farmer's  home,  formed  thence  a  land- 
scape scenery  that  seemed  to  be  the  work  of 
nature  herself,  although  to  a  cer.ain  extent 


created  by  the  hand  cf  man.  Throughout 
the  Northern  States,  the  style  of  disposing 
of  the  farm  and  materials  of  a  country  resi- 
dence, as  also  the  suburban  cottages  and 
grounds  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  partic- 
ularly the  home  of  the  farmer  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  wealthy,  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  a  few  years  past ;  the  most 
rugffed  and  undulating  surface  of  ground 
havmg  the  preference,  and  improved  to  such 
natural  slopes  as  ai-e  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce variety  and  grace.  On  the  most  com- 
manding is  usually  placed  the  home,  sup- 
porting it  by  shrubberies  on  the  sides  and 
m  the  rear,  through  which  walks  are  con- 
ducted so  as  to  be  immersed  in  shades,  and 
occasionally  opening  to  the  farm  or  land- 
scape in  favorable  points :  the  road  of  ap- 
proach traversing  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  farm  in  its  sinuous  progress  to  the  build- 
ing, so  as  favorably  to  display  the  leading 
features  of  the  sui  rounding  scenery,  untu 
nearly  approaching  the  residence,  when  it 
at  once  opens  with  a  bold  and  striking  mag- 
nificence. 

On  this  important  subject,  *'Downing's 
works  "  can  not  be  consulted  without  bene- 
fit ;  they  are  also  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
teaching  how  to  look  at  nature  and  compre- 
hend its  beauties,  for  there  are  many  per- 
sons who,  never  having  directed  their  at- 
tention to  such  observances,  their  beauties 
convey  no  kind  of  intellectual  gratification 
to  them.  When, however,  tlie  mind  beccmes 
familiar  with  the  sources  that  produce  these 
delights,  and  makes  the  observer  no  longer 
indifferent  to  the  perfection  of  natural  and 
ornamental  scenery,  every  truth  that  tends 
to  establish  principles  in  the  art,  is  received 
by  him  with  interest,  and  if  he  be  about  to 
congregate  round  him  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
cellencies he  has  feelingly  admired,  he  be- 
comes anxious  to  do  so  with  correctness  and 
with  taste ;  in  doing  this  he  has  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  others,  and  also,  those  of  his  own 
prejudice,  which  perhaps  present  more  ef- 
fectual obstacles  to  his  success. 

Had  I  the  ability,  it  is  far  from  my  inten- 
tion to  attempt  a  learned  disquisition  rela- 
tive to  the  principles  and  theory  of  orna- 
mental gardening  and  rural  improvement, 
yet  I  would  urge  upon  planters  and  others 
who  have  as  yet  thoui^ht  but  little  on  the 
subject,  that  a  well  h  id  out  plantation,  ju- 
diciously subdivided,  (and  the  division  and 
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bonndary  fences  planted  iviUi  a  belt  of  ever- 
green and  other  shade  trees,  as  a  protection 
to  the  crops  from  bleak  north  winds,  and  as 
a  protection  and  shelter  to  stock,  who  are 
well  known  to  fatten  most  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations,)   imnrered    farm  buildings,   inter- 
spersed wfth  evergreen  trees  and  plants, 
handsome  npproaches,  a  beautiful  lawn  and 
flower  garden,  not  only  enhance  the  elegan- 
cies and  comforts  of  home,  but  they  filso  in 
a  ten  fold  ratio  to  the  amount  judiciously  ex- 
pended, add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
property;  showing  at  the  same  time  a  cul- 
tivated imagination  and  sound  judgment. 
Apropos,     to    this    communication,    uaier 
should  always  form  a  leading  feature  in  all 
cottage,  farm,  and  ornamental  improvement, 
whenever  suitable  means  can  be  had  of  em- 
ploying it,  whether  as  a  source  of  irrigation 
or  for  ornamental  and  domestic  purposes, 
with  the  aid  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  from 
small  streams  and  pipes,  from  other  sources. 
This  great  desideratum  can  be  obtained  by 
almost  every  person,  and  often  times  in  iso- 
.  lated   situations,  that  otherwise  would  be 
comparatively  valueless — as  for  instance,  the 
well  water  at  my  summer  residence  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Mobile  bay,  passing  through 
strata  of  clay  and  alluvial  soil,  was  found  al- 
together unfit  for  domestic  and  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  by  digging,  a  small  spring  was  found 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  aistant  from  the 
house   1,960  feet,   and   at   an  elevation  of 
twenty  feet  six  inches.     The  spring  was  en- 
closed with  posts  and  plank  three  feet  square, 
and  the  outside  carefully  banked  up  with 
clay,  to  prevent  the  water  percolating  through 
the  sand  on  the  lower  hill-side,  after  which, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty -two  feet,  was  erect- 
ed a  plank  reservoir  seven  feet  square,  con- 
necting the  top  of  the  spring  and  reservoir 
by  a  three  by  four  inch  scantling,  through 
the  face  of  which  a  two  inch  groove  was  cut 
for  the  passage  of  the  water,  after  which, 
with  ^re  hundred  feet  each  of  one  and  a 
quarter,  one  and  three-quarters,  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  light  lead  pipe,  (manu- 
factured in  Philadelphia  expressly  for  such 
purposes,)  I  set  my  negroes  to  digging  a 
trench  ranging  from  two  an  !  a  half  lo  four 
feet  in  depth,  and  eighteen  inches  on  the 
surface,  in  which  the  conducting  pipe  was 
laid,  beginning  with  the  largest  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  gradually  lessening  the  sizes.     At 
the  eommencement,  instead  of  introducing! 


the  adjutage  or  end  of  the  pipe  directly  into 
the  side  of  the  reservoir,  as  is  usual,  the  main 
was  made  to  pass  entirely  underneath  the 
bottom,  and  the  end,  after  being  slightly 
opened  in  a  tunnel-like  form,  raised  up  along 
the  back  part  of  the  reservoir,  above  the 
leve)  of  the  water,  to  admit  atmosphere  pres- 
sure behind  the  volume  of  water,  as  it  en- 
tered into  the  top  of  the  main,  by  a  short 
pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  reserve ir,  in 
front  of  which  was  placed  a  stop-cock  to  shot 
the  water  oflf  for  repairs,  etc.  From  the  ad- 
jutage of  the  main  in  the  back  yard,  a  hy- 
drant is  placed  for  ordinary  use  ;  also  a  ha!f 
inch  pipe  introduced,  which  is  cariied  m 
the  casings  of  the  back  gallery  of  the  dwelh 
ing  house,  giving  a  full  supply  of  water  for 
all  purposes  throughout  the  entire  building, 
besides  supplying  a  bathing-house,  store 
and  washroom,  etc.  From  this  point  the 
main  continues  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
residence,  supplying  a  cast  iron  fountain, 
which,  with  its  base,  is  ten  feet  high,  dis- 
charging a  regular  jet  of  water  during  the 
entire  day,  seven  feet  high  above  its  apex. 
By  this  means  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  con- 
tinually kept  moving  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  fixed  air,  and  consequently  oxida- 
tion of  the  pipes,  the  escape  of  water  being 
retained  in  a  large  excavated  basin  surround- 
ing the  base  of  the  fountain,  and  from  which 
it  gradually  flows,  irrigating  the  flower  and 
'  vegetable  garden,  strawberry  beds,  etc.  For 
simplicity,  cheapness,  and  perfection,  it  is 
universally  admired ;  and  cost,  including 
fountain,  pipes,  etc.,  etc.,  less  than  9350. 
The  introduction  of  pure  spring  water,  as  a 
matter  of  utility  and  economy,  to  say  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
property,  I  take  to  mean,  working  a  consid- 
erable efiect  with  sn: all  means.  And,  Measrs. 
Editors,  should  the  plan  be  adopted,  and 
found  as  beneficial  in  any  other  situation  as 
I  have  proved  it  here,  my  object  in  making 
it  public  is  at  once  fully  attained.  Respect- 
fully, genllemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  DsFoRSfiT   HOLLT. 

—Soil  cf  the  South. 

OAKLA.fD,  May,  IBSSL 


Akts. — To  drive  away  ants,  use  sulphur 
steeped  in  water;  if  in  the  gravel  walks. 
strew  the  gravel  with  salt,  and  then  water 
it ;  this  will  apply  also  to  worms. 
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^^ara  tlM  Birds. 
Mkktino  Dr.  KeDDicott  the  other  day  in 

that  Paradise  of  birds  where  neither  cat  nor 
boy  dare  intrude — Professor  Kirtland's  gar- 
den— I  was  tempted  to  remind  him  of  his 
plea  for  the  birds,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer : 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  most  learn- 
ed writers,  that  insects  annually  destroy 
crops,  in  these  United  States,  of  the  value 
of  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
this  estimate  is  believed  to  be  far  below  the 
reality,  and  except  our  hope  of  relief  through 
meteorological  or  elemental  influences,  we 
have  scarce  any  dependence  for  checking 
the  increase  of  the  countless  swarms  of  de- 
structive insects  save  tub  Bians,  and  the 
few  predaceous  insects  themselves;  and 
these  latter  we  arc  full  as  apt  to  sacrifice 
to  our  ignorance,  as  we  are  the  birds  in  our 
mistaken  prejudice. 

That  most  of  our  small  birds  feed  largely 
on  insects,  is  beyond  dispute  ;  and  that  just 
about  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  birds 
has  been  the  increase  of  our  insect  enemies, 
many  have  asserted,  and  those  best  informed 
fully  believe. 

In  evidence  of  this  let  us  watch  a  pair  cf 
our  smallest  and  most  sociable  and  confiding 
birds — the  common  wren — and  see  how 
often  and  how  loaded  with  insect  carcases 
they  arrive  at  the  nest.  See,  too,  the  heavy 
burden  of  worms  which  the  blackbird,  fol- 
lowing the  furrow,  bears  to  his  greedy  off- 
spring. And  yet,  on  some  silly  pretence, 
you  suffer  your  boys  to  break  up  the  nest  of 
the  chatterer,  and  you  remorsely  shoot  down 
the  poor  blackbird,  because,  forsooth,  he 
helps  himself  to  a  little  corn,  when  ycu  have 
neglected  turning  up  grubs  for  him ;  and 
that,  too,  when  he  has  preserved  a  hundred 
times  the  value,  and  many  more  times  the 
quantity  his  pressing  wants  have  made  him 
appropriate. 

We  have  little  or  nothing  to  ssy  against 
shooting  the  wild  pigeon  ;  he  visits  the  farm 
with  an  evident  felonious  purpose.  The 
winged  hawks  cat  small  birds  as  well  as 
mice,  and  we  therefore  leave  them  to  their 
fate.  The  cedar  bird  is  very  annoying  in 
cherry  time,  and  a  few  charge  s  of  small  shot 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  giving  them  no- 
tice to  quit.  The  red  headed  woodpecker, 
the  blue  jay,  and  even  that  gentle  warbler, 
the  robin,  have  occasionally  vexed  us  beyond 


bearing  by  their  petty  thefts  in  the  fruit  gar- 
den and  orohard,  and  we  have  been  tempted 
to  treat  them  unjustly.  For  though  these 
birds  love  all  fruits  in  their  season  and  out, 
and  the  two  former  greatly  delight  in  scoop- 
ing out  the  inside  of  the  tenderest  apples, 
yet  we  have  fully  satisfied  ourselves  that 
these  birds  do  earn  their  wages — ten  times 
over.  And  we  have  not  the  least  question, 
from  actual  experience,  that  if  the  farmer 
will  set  the  plow  agoing,  the  moment  his 
corn  is  up,  the  blackbird  will  follow  the  new 
furrow,  and  gather  up  heaps  of  noxious 
grubs,  instead  of  following  the  corn  row,  to 
pull  for  the  soft  kernel  at  the  base  of  the 
plant,  and  which  is  by  no  means  so  desirable 
a  blackbird  delicacy  as  would  be  a  juicy  cut- 
worm, or  a  large  fat  grub — the  larvae  of 
some  dangerous  insect 

It  has  been  admitted  by  practical  farmers 
that  it  will  pay  well  to  set  a  man  at  work  to 
collect  the  cut-worms  in  the  hills  of  com  ; 
and  it  will  most  certainly  pay  to  employ 
men  to  destroy  rose  bugs,  catterpillars, 
borers,  curculios,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  garden 
and  orchard.  In  fact,  if  we  dispense  with 
birds,  hand-picking  is  our  only  alternative 
in  most  cases.  And  will  any  one  venture  to 
say  that  a  few  nests  of  birds  will  not  prove 
more  efficient  than  the  labors  of  a  man,  and 
come  much  cheaper,  too  ?  Nature  has  given 
the  bird  perceptive  faculties  in  connection 
with  this  msect- killing  vocation,  never  equal- 
ed by  man;  and  then  the  bird  labors  for  his 
own  family's  sustenance,  and  works  with  a 
will  as  well  as  an  "  instinct." 

There  is  no  mjstake  about  it ;  birds  ar$ 
the  horticulturists  best  friends,  and  he  can 
better  dispense  with  the  labors  of  animals 
than  he  can  spare  the  help  of  birds — and  to 
the  farmer  they  are  equally  necessary  and 
much  less  annoying. 

And  yet  birds  are  still  wantonly  destroyed, 
or  are  ^victims  to  our  ignorance  of  their 
worth,  and  prejudices  against  some  of  their 
venial  acts.  There  have  even  been  laws 
enacted  for  their  destruction  within  our  tin:e ; 
and  our  Pilgrim  fathers,  we  believe,  ex- 
acted a  tax  of  so  many  birds  heads  of  every 
citizen.  And  to  this  day  the  most  useful 
birds  die,  as  did  the  Salem  witches,  the  vic- 
tims of  a  deTusion^  or  a  prejudice  made  pow- 
erful by  time  and  old  custom. 

It  is  very  easy  to  secure  the  services  of 
birds;  plenty  of  low  trees,  thick  shmbs. 
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bedges,  etc.,  but  leilly  tbe  leut  (Ajeotion- 
ftble  will  readily  appear  only  when  you  eon- 
Miruei  ktntiei  for  Viim  ;  auoh  are  the  martins, 
swallows,  blue  iMrds,  wrens,  ete.,  and  these 
are  amonr  the  moat  useful  of  our  birds. 

There  le  yet  another  aspect  in  which  to 
riew  this  subject — in  connection  with  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
Uieir  Bocial  and  confiding  habits,  conjugal 


fidelity  and  care  for  tb^r  yoqng,  and  many 
more  amiable  traits,  from  wbicb  ataa  m'^t 
well  take  lessons  while  enjoying  their  de- 
lightful society. 

Spare  the  hiids,  good  friends,  and  provide 
fitting  homes  for  them,  and  gmdge  them 
not  a  morsel  of  food  from  tbe  sIotcs  tbej 
help  to  save  from  insect  enemies. 


bf  diarbtn. 


TBB    BHODODBHDBOH. 


Dr.  Waboxk: — Atlaat,  my  Rhododendrtm 
maximum  baa  come  into  bloom,  with  its 
tatnty-oM  bunches  or  clusters  of  flowers,  luid 
the  display  ia  fine.  I  was  surprised,  how- 
ever, at  tbe  tardiness  of  tbeir  opening. 
Warm  weather  came,  and  conlinued  ;  the 
twigs  without  knobs  grew  and  lengthened 
several  inches ;  tbe  leaves  expanded,  and 
nearly  acquired  their  full  sise,  while  the 
flower-buds  remained  dormant  from  last  year 
fully  into  tbe  present  summer. 

The  blossoms  are  nearly  white,  with  only 


in  diameter,  and  its  foliage  tripes  the  si»  of 
any  other  species." 

The  Rhododendron  prefers  a  damp  or  wet 
soil,  and,  as  mine  stands  in  laurtl  tartk  la- 
ken  from  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine,  it  raUitr 
suffers  from  want  of  moisture.  (0  for  a 
tiuy  rill!)  In  a  wild  state,  it  generally 
grows  under  the  dark  shade  of  evergreens, 
where  its  white  floweri  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Unfavorably,  n:ine  have  only  a 
board  fence  on  ihe  south  to  protect  them 
from  tbe  sun.  and  where  tite  ravs  can  not 
a  slight  bhisb.  Now  three  varieties  of  ibis  reach  them,  they  are  more  de'icate,  beand- 
species  are   mentioned:    pink,    (or  rosy,)  ,  ful  and  cnduriog.     The  florist  who  intends 


white,  and  purple;  and  Pursh  speaks  of 
their  habitats  and  lime  of  flowering  as  fol- 
lows :  first:  "  In  the  monntnin  near  rivulets 
and  lakes,  from  Canada  to  Carolina  ;  June, 
July."  Second:  "  In  shady  cedar  swamps 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  ;  July,  Au- 
gust."    Third:  "  On  tbe  highest  mountains 


to  cultivate  these  elegant  shrubs,  would  do 
well  to  prepare  accordingly. 

Duration  is  an  item  of  sotne  importance 
iu  tbe  selection  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 
Tbns  the  double  flowering  cbcrry,  though 
beautiful  ns  a  rose,  is  fugacious  in  compari- 
itb  the  EedbuJ  or  Ctrcit.    Our  Rho- 


of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  near  lakes  ;  May,   jodendron  will  probably  continue  in  bloom 
June."  Hesays,  the  lastsort  "grows  toon   iiiree  weeks,  if  not  longw.  D.  T. 

immensesise— often  eighteen  inches  ormore  '•     (d,  mo,35,  iBSit. 
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Propagatins  Tender  PlenU. 

This  chapter,  without  embracing  all  points 
of  an  interesting  subject,  and  which,  before 
long,  will  be  engaging  great  attention,  is 
written  solely  to  meet  the  inquiries  made, 
and  the  explanations  that  hare  lately  been 
deemed  necessary.  The  following  questions 
will  not  only  embrace  the  wants  of  corres- 
pondents, but  I  hope  may  be  interesting  to 
new  beginners  in  general : 

1st.  **Ia  air  to  be  admiUed  to  fre^h-made 
and  rmoif/'planied  ctU^ngi  placed  in  cold 
frameeV*  We  frequently  receive  many 
questions,  evidently  from  intelligent  people, 
well  yersant  with  tiie  principles  of  some  of 
the  exact  sciences.  They  are  accustomed 
to  see  some  one  primary  principle  regulat- 
ing the  whole  routine  of  practical  detail,  and 
becoming  somewhat  enthusiastic  in  garden- 
ing, they  very  judiciously  wish  so  far  to  see 
their  way,  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  definite 
principle  as  the  basis  on  which  their  opera- 
tions are  to  be  founded.  These  are  the 
people  that,  if  they  persevere,  will  ultimately 
make  the  most  successful  gardeners.  But, 
trusting  too  much  to  any  one  general  prin- 
ciple, such  people  are  too  apt  to  "pweup'* 
from  a  disappomtment,  just  because,  thouffh 
a  principle  be  sound,  the  modes  of  its  appli- 
cation may  be,  and  must  be,  as  varied  as  the 
nature,  the  habits,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  plants  to  which  they  are  applied.  Hence, 
as  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
for  growing  cuttings  with  their  foliage  on, 
or  even  partly  reduced,  a  minimum  of  air, 
and  either  shaded  or  diffused  light,  are  nec- 
essary, just  because  a  current  of  air  and 
exposure  to  light  would  rob  the  cutting  of 
its  juices,  on  the  saving  of  which  the  future 
processes  of  rooting  and  growing  depend. 
On  one  hand,  therefore,  the  more  successful 
you  are  in  keeping  your  cuttings  from  flagg- 
ing, by  checking  the  air  and  light,  the  sooner 
will  roots  be  formed  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  may  keep  so  close  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, may  shade  so  well  from  the  sun, 
or  place  the  cuttings  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  ^lass,  that  the  material  of  your  cuttings 
will  be  exhausted  in  upward  growth,  and 
thus  Tou  may  either  get  no  roots  at  all,  or, 
very  likely,  be  rewarded  with  a  sickly,  drawn, 
legi^j  young  plant.  While  closeness  and 
diffused  light  are  thus  generally  indispensa* 
ble  Rt/irsi,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  give  the 
cuttings  air  and  light  as  soon  as  they  can 


bear  it.  No  royal  rule  can  here  le  ^ven  ; 
every  case  must  be  regulated  accordmg  to 
its  peculiar  circumstances.  For  instance, 
here  are  succulents,  such  as  Cereus,  Mesem- 
brvanthemum,  Crassula,  etc.;  who  would 
thmk  of  keeping  them  shut  out  from  air  by 
placing  a  beil-glass  over  them  ?  Roots,  in 
their  case,  wUl  generally  be  formed  long  be- 
fore air  and  sun  combined  have  taken  away, 
by  evaporation,  the  stored-up  juices.  There 
are  Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums,  which 
will  strike  as  well  in  the  open  air  in  July,  as 
they  would  do  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
lights  and  shading.  But  try  a  Heath,  or 
an  Epacris,  or  a  Chorosema,  by  such  means, 
and  you  may  wait,  and  cry  until  you  were 
hoarse  for  a  plant  to  come.  Then,  the  same 
plants,  as  respects  the  cuttings  from  them, 
require  different  treatment  at  different  times. 
The  ripening  shoot  in  the  autumn  will  stand 
more  air,  and  rougher  treatment,  than  the 
soft,  spongy,  watery  shoot  in  the  spring.  In 
the  one  case,  growth  is  being  arrested;  in 
the  other,  it  is  being  excited.  Apply,  in  the 
first  case,  and  at  once,  such  stimulus  as  a 
warm,  close,  shaded  atmosphere,  and  in 
many  cases  you  will  get  shanked  cutdnffs 
and  rotten  tissues  for  your  reward.  Apply 
such  excitements  when  growth  is  progress- 
ing, in  spring,  and  with  the  extra  care  for 
securing  a  close  atmosphere  and  a  diffused 
light,  you  will  be  paid  m  obtaining  plants  in 
a  seventh  part  of  the  time  you  would  do  in 
the  autumn.  Two  general  rules  may,  there- 
fore, be  deduced  from  a  primary  principle. 
First :  Do  not  hurry  cuttings  inserted  in 
autumn;  let  them  have  time,  and  as  much 
air  and  light  as  they  will  stand  without  flagg- 
ing. Second:  Never  allow  cuttings,  inserted 
in  spring,  or  early  summer,  to  receive  a 
check  if  you  can  prevent  it.  In  their  case, 
little  or  no  air  should  be  given  during  the 
day,  until  roots  are  produced,  and  then  it 
must  be  given  at  first  in  small  quantities. 
Cuttings,  as  well  as  plants,  must  have  their 
atmosphere  changed  at  times.  For  preserv- 
ing healthy  robustness,  and  warding  off  in- 
siduous  damps,  I  have  long  practised,  and 
recommended  giving  cutting  a  little  air  at 
night,  less  or  more,  according  to  circum* 
stances. 

2d.  *'Whatistheuseo/beil'plassesf"  Is 
it  to  keep  out  the  air  ?  Would  not  a  com- 
mon frame  answer  the  same  purpose  ?  A 
certain  work  says,  after  once  placing  them 
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on  the  cuttinifs,  "  v)ip€  t/iem  out  every  mom-' 
inff.**  Is  not  this  to  remove  damp  ;  and 
would  not  wiping  off  the  condensed  mois- 
ture, on  the  inside  of  a  cold  frame,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  moisture  falling,  answer  a  simi- 
lar purpose  ?  Or  might  not  air  be  admitted 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  dry  it  up  ?  and 
if  so»  what  need  of  these  expensive  bell- 
glasses,  especially  when  we  have  little  enough 
to  spend  on  such  mattere  P  Now»  some  of 
these  very  matters  puzzled  my  own  brains 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  there 
was  no  Cottage  Gardener  to  resolve  a  doubt, 
but  when  we  were  left  to  arrive  at  princi- 
ples and  theories  through  the  stem  teachings 
of  facts.  Our  correspondent,  with  commend- 
able zeal,  tells  us,  that  he  'Mikes  to  under- 
stand, and  go  through  with  everything  he 
undertakes."  There  is  no  want  in  his  in- 
quiries, and  that  of  others  that  have  reached 
me,  on  the  same  subject,  but  that  of  definite- 
nesa.  The  question  of  euUinga  is  too  gene- 
ral. Different  plants  require  different  treat- 
ment. Ten  to  one  but  the  plants  our  friend 
has  in  his  eye  require  no  such  things  as 
bell-glasses.  But  that  is  no  conclusive  ar- 
gument against  their  use.  I  thought  myself 
wondrous  clever  wiien  I  got  cuttings  to  root 
in  plenty,  in  my  father's  window,  by  adopt- 
ing the  simple  plan  of  setting  the  pots  on 
the  floor  during  sunshine  ;  and  I  deemed 
myself  of  still  more  importance  when,  in 
the  shady  borders  of  green-houses  end 
forcing-houses,  I  got  plants  to  root  as  if  it 
were  at  my  bidding.  I  did  not  find  myself 
to  be  a  perfect  novice  until  I  tried  hard- 
wooded  and  difficult  plants  ;  and  then,  so 
crestfallen  was  I,  that  even  such  a  simple 
thing  as  a  hand-light,  full  of  roofed  pmk 
pipings,  gave  me  something  like  relief,  be- 
cause then  the  first  dim  perceptions  of  the 
principles  of  propagating  by  cuttings  passed 
through  my  mind. 

However  wo  gentlemen's  gardeners  may 
either  blunder,  or  stick  to  old  customs  just 
because  they  are  "  ancient  ways,"  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  there  is  reason  for  the  pro- 
cesses employed,  so  long  as  shrewd  trades- 
men, that  must  meet  the  competition  of  the 
market,  adopt  them.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  I  noticed  the  finest  sight  cf  struck  and 
striking  hard-wooded  cuttings  I  ever  be- 
held ;  and,  as'not  very  long  since  I  saw  a 
BimiUr  plan  successfully  adopted,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  detail  it  here.    The  house  was 


a  wide  lean-to,  with  a  pit  in  the  middle  and 
shelves  all  round.  The  pit  was  filled  with 
tan  and  sand,  so  as  to  s^ive  out  a  steady  mild 
heat  of  about  70^.  The  plants.  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  etc.,  had  been  slightly  excited 
before  the  short  cuttings  were  taken  off ;  the 
pots  had  been  more  than  three  parts  filled 
with  drainage,  then  a  little  sandy-peat,  cov- 
ered with  an  inch  of  silver-sand,  and  well 
watered.  When  dry  and  firm,  the  cuttings 
were  inserted  and  watered,  when  the  tops 
were  dry  the  pots  were  plunged  for  three 
parts  of  their  depth  in  the  pit,  each  covered 
firmly  with  a  bell-glass,  and  then  the  sashes 
of  the  pit  put  on.  You  will  ob6er\'e  that 
here  there  were  three  thicknesses  of  glass : 
the  roof  of  the  houre,  the  sash  of  the  pit, 
and  the  bell-glass  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
diffusion  of  light  from  passing  these  me- 
diums, a  slight  shading  was  wanted  in  bright 
days.  The  following  were  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  four.d  them.  Some  lights  were 
close  shut,  and  the  bell-glasses  beneath 
them  close  over  the  plants  ;  beneath,  other 
lights  also  close,  many  of  the  bell-glasses 
were  raised  a  little  on  one  side,  because 
rooting  was  progressing ;  in  others,  farther 
advanced,  the  glasses  were  removed,  but 
the  sashes  were  close  ;  while  in  others,  the 
bell-glasses  were  not  only  removed,  but 
there  was  an  inch  of  air  at  the  top  of  the 
light.  In  looking  round  me,  I  saw  others 
standing  with  a  great  deal  of  air  under 
hand  lights,  and  others,  on  open  shelves, 
hardening  off  for  potting.  Now,  I  by  no 
means  say  that  such  things  could  not  be 
struck  without  all  this  attention  and  bell- 
glass  management,  but  I  question  if  many 
other  modes  would  be  more  certain^  expedi- 
tious, and  economical.  With  these  general 
remarks,  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  running 
notes  on  our  correspondent's  inquires  and 
deductions. 

1,  *' The  great  expense  of  hdl-glaxtte  to 
amateurs'*  1  think  they  are  the  cheapest 
agents  he  can  employ  ;  a  dozen  of  them, 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  may  be 
got  for  about  a  crown,  provided  there  is 
only  one  or  two  of  the  last  size.  Now,  with- 
out saying  anything  of  the  expense  of  a 
frame,  it  is  not  likely  it  will  be  always  de- 
voted to  propagating  purposes ;  it  most 
likely  will  have  another  crop  during  the  sea- 
son ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  now  and 
then  some  cuttings  of  desirable  things  may 
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come  in  his  way  ;  and  th6n»  if  irhat  we  have 
said  of  air,  etc.,  be  true,  the  cuttings  could 
not  receive  justice  in  the  frame,  and  the 
main  crop  in  it  too.  Now,  in  such  a  case,  a 
bell-glass  comes  to  our  aid ;  for,  if  we  even 
put  the  cuttings  in  the  frame,  by  means  of 
the  bell-glass  we  can  give  the  cuttings  any 
degree  of  shade,  of  closeness  or  openness 
we  require.  Half-a-dosen,  even,  of  such 
utensils  would  open  up  a  large  field  for  ex- 
periment. A  good  substitute  would  be  to 
insert  the  cuttings  in  a  small  pot,  and  then 
set  it  inside  a  larger  one,  so  that  the  tops  of 
the  cuttings  are  below  its  rim,  and  over  that 
to  place  a  square  of  glass  that  would  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  pot.  Turning  the  glass 
every  day  would  prevent  damping  from  con- 
densed moisture  dropping. 

2d.  <<  The  use  ofikeMl-glaaB:*  This  is 
not  merely  to  keep  the  cuttings  from  the 
exhausting  effects  of  a  free  current  of  air, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their 
juices,  by  surrounding  them  with  an  atmos- 
phere more  or  less  saturated  with  moisture. 
Every  leai  and  green  part  of  a  cutting,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  taken  from  its  parent  plant, 
performed  perspiring,  elaborating,  and  as- 
similating agencies.  These  were  sustained 
by  the  reciprocal  action  going  on  between 
branches  and  roots.  The  first  thing  we  do 
is  to  destroy  that  connection  when  we  re- 
move the  cutting.  Our  next  object  should 
be  to  preserve  the  cutting  as  it  is  ;  to  place 
it  in  circumstances  in  which  it  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  perspire  more  than  it  can  absorb. 
Assimulation  must,  therefore,  take  place 
slowly,  and  thus  we  give  light  and  air  in 
proportion  as  the  cuttings  are  forming  a 
callus,  or  roots.  Now,  with  bell-glasses,  we 
oonld  ffive  every  pot  in  a  propagating  frame 
its  distinctive  necessary  treatment,  which  we 
can  not  do  without,  because,  in  difficult  cases, 
when  we  either  shade  or  gave  air  to  certain 
cuttmgs,  we  run  the  risk  of  injuring  others. 

3d.  '*  Wipit^  Ml'ploiies  every  mmrnins^,  of 
wiping  the  inside  of  a  cold-frame  to  prevent 
the  dropping  of  condensed  moisture."  Now 
here,  in  the  first  place,  in  all  tender  and  dif- 
ficult cases,  the  exposure  necessary  on  wip- 
ing a  frame  would  be  injurious.  Besides, 
unless  in  cold  niffhts,  in  autumn  and  spring, 
there  would  be  little  condensed  moisture, 
which  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
moisture  within,  and  the  aifference  between 
the  internal  and  external  atmosphere.    In 


all  common  soft-wooded  plants,  the  leaving 
a  little  air  on  at  night,  or  for  a  short  time 
in  the  morning,  will  be  sufficient.  Tho 
wiping  of  bell-glasses  did  use  to  be  a  seri- 
ous affair ;  but  I  have  repeatedly  shown  how 
that  trouble  may  be  next  to  altogether  abol- 
ished, by  using  conical  instead  oi  fiat-headed 
glasses.  In  the  latter  case  the  drops  would 
fall  on  the  cuttings  ;  in  the  former  it  would 
trickle  down  into  the  soil.  By  using  double 
pots,  placing  the  cuttings  in  the  inner  one, 
and  the  glass  between  the  inner  and  outer, 
I  have  frequently  struck  tender  things,  that 
after  being  first  watered,  never  had  the 
glass  moved  until  it  was  seen  the  cuttings 
were  fairly  growing,  and  that,  too,  when 
from  first  to  last  they  had  enjoyed  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine.  Not  now  to  speak  of 
the  slow  decomposition  going  on  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  at  once  be  evident  that 
the  moisture  raised  by  heat  during  the  day, 
placed  the  cuttings  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  they  were  forced  to  absorb  as  well  as 
perspire. '  The  cold  of  night  condensed  that 
moisture,  and  returned  it  to  the  soil,  just 
ready  to  be  brought  up  again  the  following 
day  by  a  something  like  perpetual-motion 
process. 

4th.  *'Allomng  that  belhglaeeee  are  not  ee* 
eential/or  tender  and  hard-toooded  plants,  and 
a  uee/ul  auxiliary  for  solitary  instances  of 
experiments  and  propagation,  may  they  not 
be  done  without  in  the  case  of  scfi-V}ooded 
greenhouse  plants,  and  tltiose  now  generally 
employed  for  summer  decoration,  for  baskets, 
and  flower  gardens V'  Yes,  especially  if 
propagation  is  confined  to  two  periods — 
early  in  autumn  or  in  spring.  In  the  first 
case,  they  should  be  kept  cool.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  they  will  rejoice  in  the  excitement 
of  a  sliffht  hot-bed.  In  the  one  case,  a  result 
is  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  care,  at  the 
expense  of  a  maximum  of  time.  In  the 
other,  time  is  gained,  but  care  and  attention 
are  increased.  In  both  cases,  I  prefer  dif- 
fused to  shaded  light  If  placed  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  glass,  little  or  no  shad- 
ing will  be  necessary;  but  these  matters 
have  already  occupied  attention. 

6th.  '*  How  many  leaves  should  be  l^  on 
cuttings  f*  This  must  depend  upon  whether 
Ihey  are  large  or  small,  and  ine  lesser  or 
|rreater  means  at  your  disposal  for  prevent- 
ing them  exhausting  the  cutting  by  evapo- 
ration.   I  have  had  cuttings  root  quicKer 
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with  all  their  leaves  on  than  those  partly 
mutilated ;  but  then  they  were  placed  m  cir- 
cumstances that  nurtured  and  stimulated 
the  vital  energies.  A  medium  path  is  gen* 
erally  the  safest.  When  the  leaves  are 
large,  it  is  best  to  reduce  them»  and  thus 
lessen  the  perspiring,  evaporating  surface, 
but  no  general  rule  can  be  ^ven.  In  autumn 
it  is  advisable  to  cut  a  jomt,  removing  the 
leaves  there,  and  either  taking  away  or 
shortening  a  few  above  ;  but  in  spring,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  slight  hot-bed,  there  are 
many  things,  such  as  Verbenas  and  Calceol- 
arias, that  we  would  consider  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  cut  to  a  joint  or  remove  a  leaf;  but 
the  vital  forces  are  in  a  differeut  condition 
iken  from  what  they  are  in  autumn. 

6  th.  "  What  temperatwn  should  we  gwe 
eutUnpsP'  In  autumn  it  should  little  ex- 
ceed that  in  which  the  plant  stood.  In 
spring  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  raise  it 
a  few  degrees*  Tnis  holds  equally  true  of 
tender  or  stove  plants.  Hence  the  ease  with 
which  such  stnke  generally  in  a  hot-bed 
under  a  bell-glass.  When  autumn-planted 
cuttings  are  long  in  rooting,  thev  may  re- 
ceive a  stimulus  by  heat  at  their  base  when 
they  have  swelled  or  callused  there. 

7th  ''Bawihould  IwUercuiHnffsr  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Let  the 
utensils  and  materials  be  well  soaked  and 
drained  before  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  and 
water  so  as  to  make  firm  and  fill  every 
cranny  on  the  surface.  After  that,  I  prefer 
dewing  the  cuttings  mstead  of  soaking  the 
soil.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  au- 
tumn-Btmck  cuttings,  if  you  would  save 
them  from  damping  in  winter.  Such  plants, 
even  when  rooted,  and  you  give  them  all  the 
air  you  can  in  dull,  foggy  weather,  will  flag 
when  a  bright  sunny  &y  comes,  even  when 
they  are  moist  enough  at  the  roots,  just  be* 
cause  both  leaves  and  roots  have  been  ener- 
vated by  the  want  of  sunlight.  In  such 
cases,  soaking  away  at  the  roots  will  only 
be  the  precursor  of  future  cax«s,  if  not  total 
disappointment.  A  slight  dewing  of  the  fo- 
liage, taking  away  the  air,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  a  slight  shading,  are  the  proper  rem- 
edies until  the  plants  get  used  to  the  change. 

Here  I  must  stop,  and  my  apology  for  Uie 
length  of  the  article  must  be  the  fact,  that 
the  matters  alluded  to  will,  ere  long,  be  en* 
gaging  the  practical  attention  of  our  readers. 
-^Cottage  Qatdtntr*  R.  Fisa. 


The  FenuL 

Thouob  this  class  of  plants  has  no  floral 
charms,  yet  they  possess  on  elegant  bean^ 
peculiarly  their  own.  The  leaves,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  their  fronds^  have,  in  most 
cases,  a  light  feathery  appearance  that  is 
exceedingly  pleasing,  and  the  green  of  evciy 
shade  on  these  plants  is  remarkably  fresh 
and  tender.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Ferns,  are  not  to  be  despised 
even  for  that  quality  florists  so  much  ad« 
mire-— color.  The  Qolden  Fern  ((^nmio- 
gramma  ehrgMopkgUa)  has  the  under  sides 
of  its  leaves  of  a  fine  bright  orange,  or 
golden  color,  which  always  strikes  the  spec- 
tator with  unexpected  pleasure ;  and  the 
Silver  Fern  ( G^fmnogramma  tttrktriem)  is 
equally  beautiful,  <h:  even  more  so,  from  the 
clear  pure  white  of  its  spores,  or  bundles  of 
seed,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  There 
is,  indeed,  such  an  elaborate  and  mmute 
finish  in  this  interesting  tribe  of  plants,  dis- 
playing such  wondrous  attention  and  power 
oy  the  Divine  Architect  of  all  things,  that 
the  mind  of  any  human  being  must  be  in  a 
deplorable  state  thai  does  not  feel  pleasara- 
ble  and  grateful  emotions  on  viewing  these, 
comparatively  speaking,  humble  adornments 
of  our  happy  world'^for  'Mt  is  a  hMpfj 
world,  after  all."  Many  a  bofky  dell- 
many  an  exposed  rock— would  lose  its  at- 
tractive charms  without  these  charmii^ 
plants. 

Then  their  fleographical  distribution  k 
most  ramarkablB.  They  clothe  the  Alpiae 
rocks  of  the  temperate  portions  of  the  riobe, 
and  ornament  the  thidLCts  and  jm^es  of 
the  torrid  sone.  They  flourish  in  wet  boes, 
umL  grow  plentifully  on  dry  hedse  banks. 
They  grow  in  the  hottest,  and  wnost  the 
oddest^  portions  of  the  globe,  clothing  whst, 
in  their  dMCi^e,  would  be  the  dreariest 
waste. 

Every  country  yet  discovered  has  its 
Feras.  In  some  the^  attain  a  eonsidenble 
ma^itude,  approachmg  almost  to  the  sise 
of  timber  trees.  So  large,  indeed^  are  they, 
especi-'lly  in  New  Zealand,  as  to  acquire  the 
name  of  2Ve$  I\tmi;  while  in  other  in* 
stances,  they  are  so  small  Aat  a  single  plant 
does  not  occupy  above  an  inch  in  space  even 
when  fully  grown. 

This  large  distribution  over  the  worid 
brings  them  within  the  power  of  every  one 
possessing  the  smallest  garden,  a  short  dis- 
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tance  from  krge,  tmoky  towns,  to  cultivate 
them ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  a  large 
number  of  admirers  of  plants  are  growing, 
and  commencing  to  grow,  them  in  viuious 
parts  of  the  cirilised  world.  The  cultivator 
of  Ferns  shows  that  the  love  of  plants  is 
strong  within  him ;  for,  as  maj  be  truly 
observed,  they  are  not  so  showy  and  attract- 
ive as  many  other  plants,  their  beauty  being 
of  a  different  order ;  but  there  is  this  advan- 
tage about  them,  that  they  may  be  grown 
where  few  other  plants  will  thrive,  only 
taking  care  to  plant  suitable  species  for  any 
peculiar  position.  This  information  T  shall 
particulany  endeavor  to  impart  through  this 
essay. 

I  scarcely  need  mention,  that  a  Fern, 
whose  natural  home  is  in  shady,  damp 
places,  would  not  exist  if  planted  on  a  fully- 
exposed,  dry  situation  ;  neither  would  such 
species  as  are  found  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rugged  rocks  succeed  if  planted  in  a  close, 
damp  place.  It  is  the  want  of  a  due  atten- 
tion to  the  various  habitats  where  Ferns  grow 
wild  that  many  species  die  when  attempted 
to  be  grown  on  quite  different  situations  and 
soils. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  are  no 
Feins  from  warm  countries  that  will  thrive 
well  in  the  open  air  of  this  country,  even  in 
summer ;  while  many  of  our  British  Ferns 
will  grow  prodiffiously  in  our  hot-houses. 
There  is  one  I*  em,  AfpUmum  marmum, 
found  on  rocks  on  the  shores  of  this  country, 
that  will  not  grow  well  inland,  unless  it  is 
grown,  at  leasts  in  a  ereenhouse,  and  in  the 
MtcTt  it  flourishes  wiuk  a  hunutousness  never 
seen  in  its  most  favorable  native  locality. 
I  have  seen  fronds  of  this  fine  Fern,  in  the 
stove  conservatory,  at  Slon  House,  fully  two 
feet  long,  while  in  the  open  air  it  seldom  ex- 
ceeds more  than  six  inches.  One  more 
instance  may  be  given  in  the  Adifmium 
eapUivB  vemrit.  This  species  may  be  seen 
at  most  of  the  Metropolitan  ^xhlmtaons,  in 
ten-inch  pots,  a  complete  bush,  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter,  ana  nearly  as  high ;  while 
in  its  wild  state  it  seldom  exceeds  four  or 
fiye  inches  across,  and  two  or  three  inches 
high.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  these  peculiari- 
ties that  enables  the  cultivator  to  produce 
specimens  far  supmor,  both  in  nae  and 
b«auty,  to  such  as  are  produced  naturally. 
These  instances  of  complete  success  in  cul- 
tivating these  charming  plants  are  suffi* 


ciently  encouraging,  and  I  am  tempted  to 
quote  a  proverb  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing Fern  growers,  and  it  is  this — "What 
one  man  has  done  another  may  do." — ^T. 
Applxbt,  in  CoUape  Oardentr, 


Thm  Fttduda. 


Mr.  SBErnxRD,  the  respectable  and  well- 
informed  conserrator  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, at  Liverpool,  grrves  the  following  curi- 
ous account  of  the  introduction  of  that  ele- 
gant little  flowering  shrub,  the  Fuchsia,  into 
our  English  greenhouses  and  parlor  win- 
dows. Old  Mr.  Lee,  a  nurseryman  and 
gardener,  near  London,  well  known  fidy  or 
sixty  years  i^o,  was  one  day  showing  his 
variegated  treasures  to  a  friend,  who  sud- 
denly turned  to  him  and  declared  *'Well, 
you  have  not  in  your  collection  a  prettier 
flower  than  I  saw  this  morning  at  Wap- 
ping."  No !  and  pray  what  was  this  phoenix 
like  f  '*  Why,  the  plant  was  elegant,  and 
the  flowers  hung  in  rows,  like  tasels,  from 
the  pendent  branches ;  their  color,  the  rich- 
est crimson,  in  the  center  a  fold  of  deep 
purple,'*  etc.  Particular  directions  being 
demanded  and  given,  Mr.  Lee  posted  off  to 
Wapping,  where  he  at  occe  perceived  that 
the  plant  was  new  in  this  pai  t  of  the  world. 
He  saw  and  admired.  Entering  the  house 
he  said,  "  My  ffood  woman,  this  is  a  nice 

flant ;  I  should  like  to  buy  it."  *^  Ah,  sir, 
could  not  sell  it  for  no  money,  for  it  was 
brought  to  me  from  the  West  Indies  by  my 
husband,  who  has  now  left  again,  and  1  must 
keep  it  for  his  sake."  "  But  I  must  have 
it."  "No,  sir."  "Here,  (emptying  his 
pocket)  here  sre  gold,  silver,  copper,"  (his 
stock  was  something  more  than  eight  guin- 
eas.) '^Well-a-day,  but  this  a  power  of 
money,  sure  and  sure."  "  'Tis  yours,  and 
the  pUnt  is  mine,  and^  my  good  dame,  you 
shall  have  one  of  the  first  voung  ones  I 
rear,  to  keep .  for  your  husband's  sake." 
"Alack,  Akckl"  "You  shall,  I  say,  by 
Jove."  A  coach  was  called,  in  which  was 
satfely  deposited  otir  florist  and  his  seeminglr 
dear  purchase.  His  first  work  was  to  pull 
off  and  utterly  destroy  every  vestige  of 
blossom  and  blossom-bud;  it  was  divided 
Into  cuttings,  which  were  forced  in  bark-beds 
and  hot-b^s,  and  re-divided  and  sub-divid- 
ed. Every  effort  was  used  to  multiply  the 
plant.    By  the  commencement  of  the  next 
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flowering  season  Mr.  Lee  was  the  delighted 
possessor  of  three  hundred  Fuchsia  plEints, 
all  giving  promise  of  blossom.  The  two 
which  opened  first  were  removed  into  his 
show  house.  A  lady  came.  "Why,  Mr. 
Lee,  my  dear  Mr.  Lee,  where  did  you  get 
this  charming  flower."  **  Hem  !  'tis  a  new 
thing,  my  lady.  Pretty,  is  it  not  V  "  Pret- 
ty! 'tis  lovely  I  Ita  price?*'  *' A  guinea  ; 
tbank  your  ladyship  ;"  and  one  of  the  two 
plants  stood  proudly  in  her  ladyship's  bou- 
doir. '<  My  dear*  Charlotte,  where  did  you 
get  it?"  etc.  "Oh,  'tis  a  new  thing.  I 
saw  it  at  old  Lee's.  Pretty,  is  it  not? 
"  Pretty !  'tis  beautiful  1  Its  price  ?"  "A 
guinea.  There  was  another  left."  The 
visitor's  horses  smoked  off  to  the  suburb  ,* 
a  third  flowering  plant  stood  on  the  spot 
whence  the  first  had  been  taken.  The 
second  guinea  was  paid,  and  the  second 
chosen  fuchsia  adorned  the  drawing-room  of 
her  second  ladyship.  The  scene  was  re- 
peated as  new-comers  saw,  and  were  at^ 
tracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  New 
chariots  flew  to  the  gates  of  old  Lee's 
nursery-ground.  Two  fuchsia,  young,  grace- 
ful, and  bursting  into  healthy  flower,  were 
constantly  seen  on  the  same  spot  la  his  re- 
pository. 

He  neglected  not  to  gladden  the  fcdthful 
sailor's  wife  by  the  promised  gift,  but  ere 
the  flower  season  closed  three  hundred 
golde&  guineas  clinked  in  his  purse,  the 
produce  of  the  single  shrub  of  the  widow 
of  Wappinff ;  the  reward  of  the  taste,  de- 
cision, skill  and  perseverance  of  old  Mr. 
Lee. 

The  above  is  not  presented  as  new,  but  is 

an  interesting  narrative  which  was  sent  from 

a  distance  by  a  kind  contributor  who  desired 

to  spare  my  eyes. — ^£o. 


The  History  and  Culture  of  the  Mignonette. 

It  is  now  an  age  since  this  fragrant  weed 
of  Egypt  first  perfumed  the  European  gar- 
dens, and  it  is  so  far  climated,  as  to  spring 
from  seed  of  its  own  sowings.  The  Seatda 
Odorata  first  found  its  way  to  the  south  of 
France,  where  it  was  welcomed  by  the  name 
of  Mignan^Ue,  (Little  Barling.)  which  was 
found  too  appropriate  for  this  sweet  little 
flower  to  be  ever  afterwards  exchanged  for 
any  other.    By  a  manuscript  note  in  the 


library  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  seed  of  the  Mignonette  was 
sent,  in  1742,  by  Lord  Bateman,  from  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  to  Mr.  Richard  Bate- 
man, at  Old  Windsor ;  but  we  should  pre- 
sume that  this  seed  was  not  dispersed,  and 
perhaps  not  cultivated  beyond  Mr.  Bateman's 
garden,  as  we  find  that  Mr.  Miller  received 
the  seed  from  Dr.  Adrian  Ton  Royen,  of 
Leyden,  and  cultivated  it  in  the  Botanie 
Garden  at  Chelsea,  in  the  year  1752.  From 
Chelsea  it  soon  spread  into  the  gardens  of 
the  London  florists,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
supply  the  metropolis  with  plants  to  fumisli 
out  the  balconies. — a  fact  noticed  by  Cow- 
per,  who  attained  the  age  of  tw<»nty-ODe  is 
the  year  that  this  flower  first  perfumed  the 
British  atmosphere  by  its  fragrance.  The 
author  of  the  Task  soon  afterward  celebrates 
it  as  a  favorite  plant  in  London — 

"  the  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 

Of  oraoge,  myrtle,  or  the  irograDi  wecMi.^ 

The  odor  which  this  little  flower  exhales 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  too  powerful  fior 
the  house ;  but  even  those  persona,  we  pre- 
sume, must  be  delighted  with  the  fragrance 
which  it  throws  from  the  balconies  into  the 
streets,  giving  something  like  a  breath  of 
garden  air  to  the  "  close  pent  man,'*  whose 
avocations  will  not  permit  a  ramble  beyond 
the  squares  of  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
town.  To  such  persons,  it  must  be  a  lox- 
uriotts  treat  to  catch  a  few  ambrosial  gales 
on  a  summer  evening,  from  the  heated 
pavement  where  offensive  odors  are  but  too 
frequently  met  with.  We  have  often  found 
the  perfume  of  the  mignonette  so  powerfid, 
in  some  of  the  better  streets,  that  we  have 
considered  it  sufficient  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants from  those  effluvia  that  bring  dis- 
orders with  them  in  the  air.  This  genius 
of  plants,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many 
species,  was  named  Bueda^  by  the  ancients* 
from  rescdare,  (o  aasuaffe,  because  some  of 
the  species  were  esteemed  good  for  miti- 
gating pain. 

We  find  that  this  sweet  Begeda  has  crept 
into  the .  armoral  bearings  of  an  illustrioas 
family  of  Saxony,  by  the  following  romantic 
Uile :  .The  Count  of  Walsthim  was  the  de- 
clared IdVer  and  intended  spouse  of  Amelia 
de  Nordbourg,  a  younff  lady  possessing  all 
the  charms  necessary  for  the  heroine  of  a 
modem  novel,  except  that  she  took  de%ht 
in  creating  little  jealousies  in  the  breast  of 
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ber  destined  husband.  As  tbe  beautiful 
Amelia  was  an  only  child  of  a  widowed 
mother,  a  female  cousin,  possessing  but  few 
personal  charms,  and  still  less  fortune,  had 
been  brought  up  with  her  from  infancy  as  a 
companion,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  her  educa- 
tion. The  amiable  and  humble  Charlotte 
was  too  insignificant  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion in  the  circles  in  which  her  gay  cousin 
shone  with  so  much  splendor,  which  gave 
her  frequent  opportunities  of  dispensing  a 
part  of  that  instruction  she  had  received  on 
tbe  more  humble  class  of  her  own  sex*  Be- 
aming from  one  of  those  charitable  visits, 
and  entering  the  gay  saloon  of  her  aunt, 
where  her  entry  or  exit  was  now  scarcely 
noticed,  she  found  the  party  amused  in  se« 
kcting  flowers,  while  the  Count  and  the 
other  beaux  were  to  make  verses  on  the 
choice  of  each  of  the  ladies.  Charlotte 
was  desired  to  make  her  selection  of  a  flower. 
The  sprightly  Amelia  had  taken  a  rose,  oth- 
ers a  carnation,  a  lily,  or  the  flower  most 
likely  to  call  forth  compliment;  and  the 
delicate  idea  of  Charlotte  in  selecting  the 
most  humble  flower,  by  placing  a  sprig  of 
Mignonette  in  her  bosom,  would  probably 
have  passed  unnoticed,  had  not  the  flirtation 
•f  her  gay  cousin  with  a  dashing  colonel, 
who  was  more  celebrated  for  his  conquests 
in  the  drawing-room  than  in  the  field  of 
battle,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Count,  so 
as  to  make  his  uneasiness  visible,  which  the 
amiable  Charlotte,  ever  studious  of  Amelia's 
real  happiness,  wished  to  amuse,  and,  to 
^all  back  the  mind  of  her  cousin,  demanded 
the  verses  for  the  rose.  The  Count  saw  this 
ajfectionate  trait  in  Charlotte's  conduct,  took 
out  his  pencil  and  wrote  for  the  rose, 

tHiich  he  gave  to  the  lovelv  daughter,  at 
(he  same  time  presenting  the  numble  cousin 
with  this  line  on  the  Mignonette : 

**  Voa  qualites  $urpasMant  vo$  chamu$  ** 

Amelia's  pride  was  aroused,  and  she  retali- 
ated by  her  attention  to  the  colonel  and  ne- 
glect of  the  count,  which  she  carried  so  far 
as  to  &row  herself  into  the  power  of  a  prof- 
ligate who  brought  her  to  ruin  The  count 
ti^ansferred  his  afiections  from  beauty  to 
amiability,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  exchange, 
and  as  weU  to  commemorate  the  event  which 
brought  about  his  Jiappiness  and  delivered 
Vim  mm  a, coquette,  ne  added  a  branch  of 
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the  sweet  JSettda  to  the  ancient  arms  of  his 
family,  with  the  molto. 

Your  qualUiet  turpass  yo/ur  eharmt. 

The  Mignonette  is  transformed  into  a  pe- 
rennial shrub,  which  dispenses  its  odors  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  following 
simple  treatment :  A  youn^  plant  should  be 
placed  in  a  garden-pot,  with  a  stick  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  bight  inserted  by  its  side 
to  Ue  up  its  branches  to ;  as  it  advances  in 
bight,  the  leaves  and  young  branches  being 
kept  stripped  off  from  the  lower  part,  so  as 
to  form  a  stem  to  the  heiG;ht  required,  this 
stem  will  become  sufficiently  hard  and  woody 
to  endure  the  winter,  by  being  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  or  the  window  of  a  sitting-room, 
and  may  be  preserved  for  several  years,  if 
air  is  given  to  it  whenever  the  weather  will 
allow,  so  that  the  young  branches  do  not 
become  too  delicate.  As  soon  as  the  seed| 
vessels  beffin  to  form,  they  should  be  cut  off^ 
which  will  cause  the  plant  to  throw  out  a 
fresh  supply  of  blossoms ;  but  these  plants 
should  never  be  suffered  to  perfect  their  seeds, 
as  it  would  greatly  weaken  them,  and  gene- 
rally cause  their  enUre  decay ;  for  the  sweet 
Reseda  is  an  annua]  in  its  proper  climate,  and 
therefore  naturally  decays  when  it  has  ri- 
pened its  seed.  It  is  frequently  observed 
that  the  seeds  of  the  Mignonette  which  scat- 
tered themselves  in  the  autum,  produce  finer 
plants  than  those  that  are  sown  in  the  spring, 
which  should  teach  us  to  sow  a  part  of  our 
seed  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  pots  or 
boxes,  kept  fn  frames  through  the  wmter,  or 
in  a  greenhouse. — Jour,  qf  Agriculture. 
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Watering— lu  Uses  and  Abuses. 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  said,  that  our 
best  directed  efforts  at  mixing  and  preparing 
the  various  oomposts  which  many  plants  re« 
quire,  often  come  short  of  the  "natural 
material"  it  is  intended  to  imitate.  So 
nicelv  does  nature  mix  and  balance  her  in^ 
gredients,  that  our  crude  mass  of  discord- 
ant substances  forms  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  real  soil  itself;  and  even  our  best  am? 
cultural  chemists  acknowledge  their  inability 
to  compound  a  material  combining  all  the 
fertalifing  qualities  of  a  good  alluvial  loam 
in  anything  like  such  a  good  condition  as 
the  same  compound  is  to  m  found  in  many 
situations,  **  ready  mixed  and  prepared  for 
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use."  So  difficult  is  it  to  confine  all  the 
volatile  substances  of  vrhich  a  handful  of 
dirt  is  said  to  be  composed,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Rham,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  higher  authority,  admitted  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  of  the  most  important  agents 
to  fertility  escaping  while  bemg  subjected 
to  analysis,  so  as  to  hare  a  fal-e  conclusion 
founded  upon  those  remaining. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
inquire  ;  but  I  deem  it  right  to  mention  it, 
as  having  some  analogy  with  another  sub- 
ject to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted — I 
mean,  the  application  of  water  to  plants,  as 
the  agent  for  supplying  them  with  the  food 
of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  need  ; 
and  how  far  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our 
idea  of  such  food.  As  the  present  season 
is  one  in  which  the  water-pot  is  put  as  much 
in  requisition  as  any  other,  it  behcoves  us  to 
be  careful  in  using  an  agent  so  critical ;  for 
though  it  can  not  but  be  admitted  that  much 
food  results  from  its  use  in  many  cases,  yet 
fliere  are  others  where  a  positive  harm  may 
take  place  from  its  misapplication,  and  of 
this  it  is  my  interest  to  warn  the  inexperi- 
enced. 

As  water  enters  very  largely  into'  the 
composition  of  everything  havmg  vegetable 
life,  and  more  especially  so  with  those  of  a 
culinary  or  edible  kind,  it  is  important  that 
no  lack  of  that  necessary  agent  be  allowed 
to  check  the  growth,  or  frustrate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  intended  vegetable.  Then 
comes  the  question,  what  can  we  do  to 
administer  to  its  wants?  Pouring  on  a 
deluge  of  water  at  a  time  when  the  other 
agents  in  connection  with  that  fluid  are 
cither  dormant,  or  otherwise  incapable  of 
performing  the  functions  assignect  them, 
must  evi(&ntly  be  bad  policy ;  for,  besides 
the  plants  being  injured  by  the  application 
of  water,  very  often  of  an  improper  kind, 
that  genial  moisture  which  rain  imparts  to 
the  atmosphere  can  never  be  tendered  them 
by  any  out-door  application.  When  water- 
ing is  performed  under  unclouded  sunshine, 
or  dry,  withering  winds,  the  evils  above  are 
sure  to  happen  ;  besides  which,  it  is  much 
aggravated  when  water  of  an  improper  kind 
is  used.  We  all  know  that  rain-water,  by 
its  being  for  some  time  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere^  becomes  so  thoroughly  charged 
with  it,  that  i:  carries  to  the  giound  certain 
portions  of  the  air  it  has  become  possessed 


of,  consequently,  such  aerified  water  is  bulk 
for  bulk  lighter  than  ordinary  well-water, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  divested  of  many 
of  those  component  parts  which  well-water 
is  impregnated  with. 

Now,  though  some  description  of  well- 
water  may  be  what  is  called  ''  more  agreea- 
ble to  our  palate,"  for  what  little  we  require 
of  it,  still,  the  water  contains  within  itself 
the  elements  of  death  to  plants ;  and  though 
it  rarely  happens  that  such  an  event  ocenn, 
yet  its  prevention  is  more  due  to  the  coun- 
teracting powers  of  the  soil,  etc.,  than  Co 
any  merit  in  the  liquid  used ;  for,  besides 
the  fact  of  well-water  being  several  degrees 
colder  than  rain,  or  pond-water,  and  so  act* 
ing  as  '*a  retarder,"  it  is  likewise  burtfol 
from  the  pernicious  matter  it  contains ; 
drawn  from  a  greater  or  less  depth,  it  b 
sure  to  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
the  substances  it  has  been  in  contact  with, 
which  are  often  of  a  kind  highly  injurious  to 
vegetation,  if  not  absolutely  poisonous. 

It  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  afl&rm  that  a 
plant  in  a  pot,  lan^ishing  for  liquid  food, 
would  be  better  without  such  water  than 
with  it ;  yet,  something  might  be  be  done  to 
secure  the  use  of  better,  or,  it  may  be,  re- 
medy that  which  is  the  only  supply.  Hard 
well-water  is  much  modified  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere ;  therefore,  ponds,  basins, 
or  trovghs,  are  used  to  ^  ive  it  the  necessary 
exposure,  and  all  three  appliances  must  be 
adopted  where  much  has  to  be  done  by 
water  of  the  kind  mentioned  above.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  thus  efiected ;  for 
it  sometimes  happens  that  rain-water  abso- 
lutely turns  hard  in  a  tank;  and  that  of 
some  ponds  is  equally  so,  though  deriving 
their  supply  from  the  same  source.  The 
reasons  m  both  are  tlie  same  ;  some  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  the  tank,  or  in 
the  bottom  of  ^he  pond,  imparts  that  noxious 
principle  to  the  water,  which,  under  the 
vague,  but  not  improper,  name  of  *•  hard,*" 
we  give  to  water  that  such  substances  as 
soap  will  not  readily  dissolve  in.  We  have 
seen  a  tank  turn  all  the  water  hard  thai 
entered  it  for  many  mocths  ;  but  tben  it 
was  the  rawness  of  the  motar,  and  other 
materials  which  it  imbibed,  that  caused  ft 
to  be  so,  added,  perhaps,  to  some  similar 
saline  bodies  it  received  from  the  roofs  ibat 
collected  it.  Pond-water  may  be  hard  frrio 
the  same  cause,  ».  «.,  the  mud,  or  material 
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at  the  bottom  might  have  the  effect  of  turning 
tt  BO  ;  or  it  might  have  drained  from  ground 
that  imparted  that  property  to  it.  There 
are  many  descriptiona  of  soil  that  will  cause 
this,  as  may  be  known  by  the  hardness  of 
certain  streams ;  and  if  proof  were  neces- 
sary cf  the  evil  effects  of  such  streams  or 
ponds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
vegetables  which  clothe  their  banks — ^a 
slight  comparison  will  tell  which  of  the  two 
is  most  relished  by  the  plants  which  delight 
in  such  places  ;  we  mean,  plants  that  grow 
in  shallow  water,  and  on  the  edges  of  rivers. 
Where  well*  water  must,  of  necessity,  be 
used,  limit  the  quantity  to  the  least  that  can 
possibly  serve  the  purpose,  and  this  may 
be  done  with  out*aocr  plants  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  often  expected,  for 
plants  so  growing  are  not  so  much  hand-fed 
as  those  in  pots,  or  some  similarly  confined 
quarter. 

We  may  next  observe,  that  all  "over- 
watering"  is  bad,  especially  when  done 
with  com  water  of  an  improper  kind ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  difiiculties  in  obtain- 
ing fine  soft  water,  these  difficulties  had 
belter  be  encountered  than  trust  the  well- 
being  of  valuable  plants  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  fluid  strongly  impregnated  with 
some  mineral  substance,  better  calculated 
to  destroy  insects  than  impart  fertility  to 
the  soil ;  and  though  the  addition  of  chemi- 
cal ingredients  will  change  hard  water  so  as 
ro  be  available  for  culinary  or  laundry  uses, 
yet  we  question  very  much  whether  soda, 
and  its  kindred  substances,  can  be  said  to 
divert  the  mixture  of  its  pernicious  quality 
by  adding  its  own  influence  to  the  com- 
pound* This  mixture  of  opposing  elemento 
may  serve  the  chemical  purpose  of  washing, 
but  to  render  water  more  fit  for  plante,  a 
less  mechanical  action  must  be  adopted, 
and  "  time,"  that  never-faiUng  agent,  will 
accomplish  the  task  better  than  the  forcible 
means  concocted  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
man  of  science.  We  advise  the  young  gar- 
dener, who  has  only  a  deep  pump  to  run  to 
for  every  drop  of  water  he  wants  for  his 
plants,  to  prepare  a  basin  or  pond  large 
enough  for,  at  least,  a  week's  supply ;  this, 
by  being  kept  filled,  and  allowed  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  will  speedily 
become  divested  of  some  of  those  properties 
so  much  at  variance  with  good  culture ;  and 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ao  good  aa  rain- 


water, yet  it  is  better  after  such  an  exposure 
than  it  was  before,  and  consequently,  may 
be  used  with  more  freedom. 

In  the  application  of  water  to  beds  far  seed' 
lingst  teke  especial  care  not  to  do  it  until 
you  feel  satisfied  the  plante  can  no  longer 
do  without  it,  unless  at  a  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves ;  to  begin  watering  immediately,  the 
sun  dries  the  upper  surface  of  the  around, 
is  bad  in  the  extreme,  and  sure  to  lead  to 
bad  consequences.  After  a  period  of  moist 
weather,  it  is  some  time  ere  watering  need 
be  practised,  for  though  the  plants  may  be 
young,  and  not  deep-rooted,  yet  if  the  soil 
be  loose  below  them,  ^as  we  expect  it  to 
be,^  the  sun's  action  will  bring  up  sufficient 
moisture  from  below  to  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  roote,  and  though  the  top  portion 
will  keep  drying  up  deeper  and  deeper  every 
day,  yet  the  descending  root  will,  in  aU 
yegetetion,  keep  pace  with  it,  and  in  ito 
search  for  moisture,  will  penetrate  deeper 
and  deeper,. until  it  feels  less  effecte  from 
sunshine,  and  consequently,  cease  to  show 
ite  influence.  In  opposition  to  this  grand 
natural  principle,  is  tne  dribbling  system  of 
supplying  moisture  by  artificial  means,  or 
the  equuly  reprehensible  way  of  over-doing 
it,  by  regular  and  systematic  drenchings. 
The  latter  mode,  by  cooling  the  ground, 
reterds  the  vegetation  in  a  manner  some- 
thing like  a  human  being  having  their  lower 
extremities  immersed  in  cold  water  all  day, 
while  the  dribble  system,  by  falsely  tempt- 
ing the  roote  of  the  plant  to  remain  near 
the  top,  exposes  them  to  those  sudden, 
changes  of  drought  and  mobtore  so  fatol  to 
their  welfare,  and,  probably,  the  neglect  of^ 
giving  them  their  food  at  the  steted  time, 
may  be  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  sup* 
posiDg  the  dry  weather  to  continue,  and  the 
dribblinff  system  to  have  diverted  their 
principal  roote  to  near  the  top,  so  as  to  take 
ihe  advantage  of  the  little  moisture  sup- 
plied, besides  which,  frequently  watering 
the  ground  hardens  and  sours  it,  and  unless 
means  be  taken  to  break  it  up,  the  sun  soon 
bakes  it  into  that  unpleasant  mass,  so  dis- 
tasteful to  vegeteticn  as  well  as  unsightly  to 
look  upon. 

When,  therefore,  beds  of  seedlingps  must 
have  water,  let  them  have  it,  if  possible,  on 
a  dull  day ;  and  if  the  following  one  be  a 
bright  sunny  one,  shade  them  a  little,  by 
spreading  some  boughs  over  the  beds,  or  \if 
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iome  other  contrirance,  whereby  the  fiercer 
rays  of  sunshine  will  be  arrested  without 
the  plants  being  much  deprived  of  light ; 
while  some  plants  of  a  more  robust  chai*ac- 
ter  will  be  benefited  by  having  a  good  wat- 
ering ;  and,  a  few  hours  after,  the  ground 
may  be  stirred  around  them,  in  oider  to 
break  that  sealed-up  surface  which  artificial 
watering  so  invariably  assumes ;  added  to 
tiiis,  some  slight  mulching,  wet  dung,  or 
leafy  matter,  will  arrest  that  evaporation 
which  robs  the  ground  of  what  has  been  so 
lately  added.— -J.  Robson,  in  Cottap$  Oar* 

Phoi^hat^a  iB  oar  Soils. 

It  is  a  principle  of  physiology,  both  of 
Tegetable  and  animal  hfe,  that  whatever  is 
received  as  nourishment  must,  somewhere 
in  its  course,  be  brought  to  a  state  of  solu^ 
tion,  and  it  follows  that  substances  perfectly 
insoluble  are  therefore  perfectly  inert.  The 
old  chemists  had  an  adage  to  that  effect— 
"  Ccrpora  non  aguni  nui  nrU  soluta,*'  In 
ease  of  the  food  of  plants,  this  condition  in- 
▼olres  apparent  difficulties ;  for  if  the  food 
of  plants  m  the  soil  be  in  a  perfect  state  of 
solution,  it  will  be  ever  liable  to  be  washed 
away  by  rains,  and  nfill  disappear  before  it 
ean  be  made  available  to  the  plant  by  ab- 
sorption. 

The  manner  in  which  nature  gets  over 
this  difficulty,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  to  be  comprehended  by  the  student 
of  rational  agriculture.  Briefly,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  some  of  the  nourishment 
of  plants  is  derived  from  the  air,  in  gaseous 
4  solution,  by  means  of  the  leaves;  while 
.matters  in  the  soil  are  gradually  rendered 
soluble  by  the  aid  of  sunshine,  rain,  air,  etc., 
acting  at  and  near  the  surface,  and  are  thus 
furnished  as  they  are  needed;  while  the 
same  substances,  lying  deeper  buried  under 
the  soil,  suffer  no  change  until  plowed  up ; 
hence  the  philosophy  of  sub-soil  plowing. 
Two  of  the  most  important  fertilisers  are 
the  least  abundant,  and  are  difficult  of  de- 
tection ;  these  are,  phosphoric  acid  and  am- 
*  monia.  The  phosphates  are  rery  important 
fertilizers,  especially  for  the  cereal  mins, 
as  com,  wheat,  eto. ;  heooe  the  use  of  bone 
earth,  while  guano  supplies  ammonia.  It 
•Is,  therefore,  no  unimportant  discovery, 
which  I  have  lately  made,  that  all  of  the 
rocks  In  the  blue  limestone  regbu,  extend- 


ing in  all  directions  from  Cineiuiali,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles,  contain  phos- 
phates. They  exist  in  the  bine  clay  mari, 
called  ''soapstone,"  as  well  as  in  the  lime- 
stone petrified  fossils.  The  phosphoric  add 
is  eombined  with  iron  and  with  alnmtna, 
and  these  are  mostly  insoluble.  But  the 
presence  of  two  manures,  ammonia  and  sol- 
phureted  hydrogen,  forms  a  soluble  phos- 
phate, that  of  ammonia.  Now  common 
stable  manure  furushes  both  of  these,  the 
ammonia  producing  the  pungent  smell,  and 
the  snlphureted  hydrogen  the  disgusting 
savor  of  rotten  eggs.  These  substances 
are  produced  by  aH  decomposing  animal 
remains,  and  most  abundantly  from  the 
carcasses  of  decomposing  animals.  It  is 
singular  that  substances  so  disgusting  to  our 
senses  should  nevertheless  contribute  to  the 
production  of  our  bread. 

It  is  probable  that  this  combination  of 
phosphates  with  the  fosuliferous  limestone, 
extends  into  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
constitutes  the  fertilizer  of  the  wheat  grow- 
ing regions  generally,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  best  wheat  lands  are  those  in  whidi 
there  is  a  limestone  gravel,  generally  fossil- 
iferous.  The  very  origin  of  the  phosphates 
may  have  been  with  the  petrified  animals, 
for  all  animals  contain  them,  and  they  am 
by  no  means  perishable  or  liable  to  substi- 
tution. JoHir  LocxB. 
— GineUmaH  Qazette, 


BalaOa 

Wn  can  not  say,  with  Shakspeare's  rebel, 
"  I  think  this  word  sallxt  was  born  to  do 
me  good,"  but  we  can  say,  that  an  inquiry 
concerning  it  has  suggested  to  us  the  gath- 
ering together  some  of  our  notes  relative  to 
a  very  seasonable  subject.  It  is  seasona- 
able,  because,  in  summer,  few  are  tb€y  who 
do  not  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  **the  sa*ad 
bowl;"  and  it  is  seasonable,  because  the 
Horticultural  Society  has,  at  len^,  been 
led  back  to  its  prime  object— utility — and 
shows  its  return  to  good  sense  by  offeriac 
prizes  fi>r  *'The  best  eoUection  of  salad 
plants."  "Why  does  Evelyn  call  them 
Acetareous  plants?"  is  the  query  that  has 
led  us  to  the  subject  **  It  is  not  from 
furn,  vinegar,"  adds  our  interrogator.  ** 
cause  suoh  plants  usually  are  called 
in  the  classics." 

With  submission,  w^  entertain  a  contrmij 
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opinioii.  The  best  aathorities,  and  the  best 
editioQs  of  these  aatharities,  are  uniformly 
contrary  to  oar  correspondent's  assertion. 
We  have  before  us  one  of  the  ji>est  editions 
of  Pliny,  and  there  (lib.  zix,  c.  4,)  we 
have  it,  **unde  H  aeeiaria  appdlantwrJ' 
The  whole  passage  is  worth  translating — 
"  Formerly,  the  products  of  gardens  were 
most  approyed,  for  they  are  always  ready 
for  use,  and  speedily  prepared;  they  re- 
quire no  fire,  and,  therefore,  fuel  is  econo- 
mised. Thence  they  were  called  aeetaria; 
they  are  easily  served  up."  Besides,  we 
will  now  quote  an  old  translator  of  Plinr — 
"Besides,  light  they  are  of  digestion;  they 
breed  no  heaviness  in  the  head ;  they  offend 
not  the  brain,  nor  any  of  the  senses ;  and* 
least  of  anything,  make  quarrel  to  the  loaf, 
and  spend  little  bread." 

In  those  days  of  simple-mannered  Rome, 
the  preparation  of  the  salad  was  a  brief  em- 
ployment^fcr  *'the  Roman  supper,  a  radish 
and  an  egg"  was  no  poetical  exaggeration. 
Luxury,  however,  soon  included  even  the 
salad  within  its  intricacies  and  ezsggerations. 
Columella  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Empe- 
rors, and  then,  even  the  Roman  salads  be- 
came imperial.  "  Put  into  a  mortar — says 
this  associate  of  Claudius — savory,  mint, 
rue,  coriander,  dill,  sliced  leek,  or,  in  its 
absence,  green  onion,  the  leaves  of  lettuce, 
and  of  rocket,  green  thyme,  green  penny- 
royal, and  salt  new  cheese.  Bruise  these 
together  thoroughly,  and  mix  with  them  a 
little  peppered  vinegar.  Put  the  mixture 
in  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  over  it  oil.  When 
those  green  herbs  have  been  well  bruised, 
mix  with  them  the  cleansed  (skinned)  ker- 
nels of  walnuts,  as  many  as  your  taste  pre- 
fers ;  thoroughly  incorporate  with  the  mass 
a  little  peppered  vinegar,  and  pour  oil  over 
the  whole."  Nor  were  they  ignorant  that 
a  gleam  of  sweetness  and  of  high  savor 
would  improve  "  the  herbaceous  treat;"  for 
honey  and  pickled  fish,  (  Garumt)  the  coun- 
terpart of  our  anchovy,  are  mentioned  as 
desirable  additions. 

A  Dean  of  SL  Paul's  has  recorded,  even 
in  rhyme,  that  a  salad  artistically  prepared, 
'*  Would  tempt  a  dying  anchorite  to  eat;" 
and  another  authority  has  anathematized  the 
blundering  monster  who  neglected  to  bring 
the  herbs  cool  and  crisp  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  salad-bowl—"  T'were  well  to  mix  it 
standing  in  an  icehouse." 


Modern  authorities  have  been  strangely 
neglectful  and  silent  upon  these  preliminary 
cares.  Not  so  were  those  of  a  previous  cen- 
tury ;  and  even  Batty  Langley,  in  a  quarto 
dedicated  to  royalty,  gives  the  following : 

Directions  for  the  gathering,  ordering  and 
dressing  of  a  Sallet 

"  In  the  choice  of  sallets  observe, 

"  First,  that  the  kinds  are  young  and  del- 
icate. 

'*  Secondly,  that  they  are  picked  very 
clean  from  imperfect,  slimy,  etc.,  leaves. 

*'  Thirdly,  that  each  kind  be  washed  sep- 
arately in  two  clean  waters. 

'*  Fourthly,  that  they  i  re  well  drained  in 
a  cullender,  and  afterward  swing'd  dry  in 
a  clean  napkin. 

"Fifthly  and  lastly,  that  every  sort  be 
proportioned  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
sections,  and  laid  singly  in  the  dish,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  pyramidical  or  other 
agreeable  figure. 

"N.  B.  That  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March,  sallets  may  be 
cut  at  any  time  of  the  day ;  but  when  the 
weather  increases  in  heat,  the  best  time  to 
gather  or  cut  a  sallet,  is  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  be  afterward  kept 
in  a  cool  place  till  wiwin  one  hour  before  it 
is  eaten,  at  which  time  it  should  be  washed 
as  before  directed,  and  not  immediately  be* 
fore  it  is  eaten,  as  practised  by  many. 

"  And  when  you  are  obliged  to  cut  a  salr 
let  in  very  hot  wcatber,  put  it  into  spring 
water  fur  the  space  of  haff  an  hour  or  more^ 
and  then  take  it  out  and  order  it  as  before 
directed. 

*'  And  having  thus  gathered  and  washed 
your  sallet,  the  next  work  is  the  dressing; 
wherein  observe, 

"First,  that  the  oil  be  very  clean,  smooth, 
liffht  and  perfectly  sweet,  without  any  sort 
of  rancid  smell. 

"  Secondly,  that  the  vinegar  or  other  acidi 
be  perfectly  clear  and  fresh.  t 

"  Thirdly,  that  the  salt  be  of  the  bright- 
est and  best  refined  kind,  and  moderately 
dry. 

"Fourthly,  when  sugar  is  used,  that  it  be 
the  very  best  refined. 

"Fifthly,  that  the  vinegar,  salt  and  sugai 
be  propor.ioned  to  the  heat  or  cold  of  thtf 
stomach,  as  near  as  can  be. 

"  Sixthly,  that  the  sallet  be  composed  of 
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tuch  herbs  as  are  agreeable  to  both  weather 
and  conBtittttion. 

"  N.  B.  That  sallets  should  be  so  chosen, 
as  to  be  agreeable  to  both  weather  and  con- 
stitution, as  is  said  before,  viz.,  those  which 
are  hot,  for  cold  weather  and  cold  stomachs; 
the  temperate  ones  for  temperate  weather ; 
and  the  very  cool  ones  for  very  hot  weather, 
as  well  as  hot  stomachs. 

'*  N.  B.  That  sallets  may  be  so  mixed,  as 
to  be  hot  and  moist,  hot  and  dry,  temperate, 
etc.,  as,  for  example,  onions  and  cucumbers 
being  mixed  togetner,  viz.,  double  the  quan- 
tity of  cucumbers  as  of  onions,  the  one  be- 
ing cold  and  moist  in  the  secon  '  degree,  and 
the  other  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree. 

'*This  mixture  moderates  the  opposite  na- 
tures of  both,  and  causes  them  together  to 
be  of  a  tempenUe  quality,  and  the  like  of 
all  others. 

**  The  best  dishes  to  dress  sallets  in  are 
china  dishes,  on  account  that  the  oil  and 
vinegar  are  disagreeable  to  both  silver  and 
pewter." 

"The   Oxoleon. 

"Take  of  clear  and  perfect  good  oil  olive 
three  parts ;  of  sharp  vinegar,  lemon,  or 
juice  of  orange,  one  part ;  and  therein  let 
ateep  some  slices  of  horse  radish,  with  a 
little  salt,  and  some  in  vinegar  alone  ;  gently 
bruise  a  pod  of  Guinea-pepper,  straining 
both  the  vinegars  apart,  to  make  use  of  ei  the <, 
or  of  both,  as  they  best  like.  Then  add  as 
much  good  dry  mustard  grated  as  will  lie 
upon  a  half-crown  piece,  beat  and  mingle 
all  these  very  well  together ;  but  pour  not 
on  the  oil  and  vinegar,  till  immediately  be- 
fore the  sallet  is  ready  to  be  eaten ;  and 
then  with  the  yolk  of  two  new  laid  eggs 
boiled,  squash  and  bruise  them  all  into  a 
mash  with  a  spoon  ;  and  lasily,  pour  it  all 
upon  the  herbs,  stirring  and  mingling  them 
UII  they  are  well  and  thoroughly  imbibed, 
not  forgetting  the  sprinkling  of  aromatic 
flowers  that  are  in  season,  as  well  as  thin 
slices  of  red  beet,  horse  radish,  berberries, 
etc." 

Such  were  the  preparatives,  but  modern 
authorities  differ  somewhat  from  this  salad- 
dresser  tc'  Qeorge  II,  in  their  compoundinff 
of  the  Oxoleon,  or  oiled-acid,  for  the  bowL 
60  accurately  should  this  be  prepared,  that 
to  please  some  fastidious  palates,  we  have 
knuwn  one  invaiiable  guest  that  had  not  an 


acoomplishment  beyond  his  akiH  in  salad 
making.  In  a  still  earlier  day,  **  when  states* 
men  shrank  as  Junius  plied  the  lash,"  the 
popular  salad-dresser  received  bis  guinea 
for  one  mixing,  and  rolled  to  his  t<Hls  in  his 
chariot  just  before  the  appointed  hour  on 
which  the  bowl  of  acid,  oily,  green,  salt,  sa- 
vory  and  insipid,  was  needed  for  the  side- 
board. 

The  judgment  of  the  compounder  of  such 
contrarieties  was  not  confined  merely  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Oxoleon ;  a  point  quite 
as  grave  and  as  difficult,  was  to  apporiion 
and  select  the  herbs.  Here,  again,  all  mod- 
em authorities  are  silent ;  b  t  not  so  Batty 
Langley,  for  he  who  had  a  genius  sufficient 
for  the  appoi'tionment  of  a  palace,  found  no 
difficulty  in  meting  out  the  ingredients  of  a 
salad-bowl.  He  decrees  that  o(  Com  Saiiei : 
the  proportion  to  be  mingled  in  the  bo«rl 
*'  is  double  the  quantity  of  any  other  saliet 
herb  eaten  in  composition ; "  of  Garden  vnd 
Water  Creeees,  **  three  times  the  quan'iy  of 
any  other  kind  of  sallet  herb  used  therein ;" 
of  Fennel t  "  in  an  indifferent  sallet,  about 
ten  of  the  young  shoots  ;"  of  Lettuce,  if  the 
sallet  *'  be  composed  of  Uiree  kinds  of  herbs, 
one-third  part;  if  of  four  kinds,  one-iourtb, 
and  so  on  ;"  of  Mampion,  when  a  sallet  is 
composed  of  five,  six  or  more  sorts  of  herbs, 
and  of  each  a  FugU^  ( that  is,  as  much  as  is 
generally  taken  up  with  the  thumb  and  two 
fingers,)  to  such  a  snllet  we  generally  add 
twelve  roots,  and  of  the  seed  leaves,  or  ten- 
der tops,  an  equal  quantity  of  any  oUier 
herb,  radish  excepted;"  of  Boektt,  **if  the 
sallet  is  composed  of  cooling  herbs,  thi  re 
may  be  one  pugil  or  equal  quantity  ;"  of 
Cilery  (Sellery  of  Langley,)  *'lhe  number 
of  roots  eaten  in  a  sallet,  is  generally  1  bout 
^ve  or  six ;  when  of  other  kinds,  there  b 
but  a  pugil  of  each  ;"  of  Sorrel,  "  the  u^ual 
quantity  is  a  fourth  part,  when  the  sallet  is 
composed  of  four  kinds  of  herbs,  a  fifth 
when  of  ^\e,  and  so  on  ;"  of  Thrr.  pon,  he 
observes,  that  if  well  mixed  in  a  sallet,  it 
gives  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  compound* 
"  although  some  can  not  endure  any  part  of 
it  in  a  siulet.  When  a  sallet  is  compoi^ed  of 
six  or  seven  sorts  of  herbs,  and  of  each  a 
pugil,  to  them  may  be  added  about  twenty* 
five  large  leaves  of  Tarravon." 

Mr.  Langley  gives  similar  directions  rela- 
tive to  many  more  '*  delectable  sallet  hei  bs," 
but  with  this  we  must  close  our  list ;  but. 
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fts  we  have  said,  that  modem  authorities 
differ  aa  to  the  desirable  proportions  of  *'  the 
Ozoleon/'  ve  will  conclude  with  the  usual 
recipe  thus  giyen  in  verse  by  the  Rey.  Sid- 
ney Smith : 

^^  Two  boiled  jMtelot,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  sslsd  give, 
or  mordant  mustard  add  a  single  spoon. 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bitss  too  soon ; 
But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  doable  quantity  of  sole. 


Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  ijuoca  crown. 
And  twice  with  or lu'^r  procured  from  town — 
True  flavor  needs  it,  anci  yoor  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  cgg$. 
Jjet  onions^  stoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  spoonful  of  ^ncftmsouop. 
O !  great  snd  glorious  !--0 !  nerbaceous  treat! 
T^would  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat ; 
Back  to  the  world  he^d  turn  his  weary  eoul. 
And  plunee  his  fingers  in  the  salad  bowl  " 

CoUogt  Gardener . 
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Throuoh  the  politeness  of  Professor  Eirt- 
land  and  F.  R.  Elliott,  it  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  some  of  the  pomologists  of  the 
country  to  meet  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
22d  of  June  last,  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  cherry  orchards  and  fruits  of  those 
gentlemen. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  great  pleasure 
to  all  those  who  were  able  to  participate  in 
the  festivities  of  the  meeting.  "  Cherry 
ripe,''  is  indeed  a  most  attractive  call,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  who  heard 
the  summons  failed  to  obey  it,  and  receive 
the  cordial  welcome  of  the  warm-hearted 
friends  who  awuted  us,  and  who  must  have 
felt  some  little  chagrin,  that  so  many  of 
the  pomologists  of  the  eastern  states,  whose 
company  was  especially  desired,  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  attend  this  jubilee, 
when  they  might  have  seen  the  new  fruits 
•n  iUu,  as  the  geologists  would  say.  They 
would  thus  have  been  able  to  test  new  varie- 
ties, that  can  not  be  grown  and  fruited  in 
their  own  neighborhood  for  many  years. 

Fortunately,  however,  some  of  the  most 
active  and  persevering  of  our  own  fruit- 
growers were  present,  and  their  observa- 
tions and  records  will  be  added  to  previous 
notes,  and  probably,  also,  confirmed  or  cor- 


rected by  further  study  next  year,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  present  the  new  fruits  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Pomologi- 
cal  Society. 

Among  the  visitors,  all  were  pleased  to 
see  the  "  Old  Doctor,^*  who  hails  from  the 
eaves  of  the  Prairie  Farmer.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Kennicott  is  the  pillar  and  promoter  of  pomo- 
logical  science  in  the  great  North-West 
His  benignant  smile,  and  warm-hearted  ex- 
pressions produce  a  sunshiny  influence 
wherever  they  extend.  As  a  grand  bal- 
ance-wheel, or  regulator  conservative,  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  auld  kirk,  the 
portly  form,  and  grave,  yet  happy,  counte- 
nance of  the  representative  from  her  British 
Majesty's  dominions  across  the  lakes,  were 
no  less  heartily  greeted,  as,  in  their  congress 
of  cherry-eaters,  no  sectional  feelbgs,  nor 
national  prejudices  were  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discussion  of  the  luscious  coral 
and  jet  fruits  presented.  The  delegates 
from  the  Queen  city,  it  may  be  stated,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  truth,  were  a  dig- 
nified body,  and  well  represented  the  various 
interests  that  are  largely  concerned  in  pomo- 
logy among  us. 

The  meeting,  with  its  attendant  festivities, 
were  much  enjoyed  by  all  participants,  most 
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of  whom  were  jndicioiislj  selected  as  pro- 
ficients, or,  at  least,  advanced  students  of 
the  attractive  subject  in  hand. 

The  gentlemen  from  Cincinnati,  Messrs. 
Ernst,  Bucanan,  Jackson  and  Warder,  at  the 
request  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  made 
the  following  report  on  the  second  of  July, 
ult.,  through  their  chairman. 

Report. 

Dr.  Mother,  President  of  the  CindnnaH 
Boriictdtural  Society,  Sir : — At  the  request 
of  jourself,  and  the  members  of  the  society, 
we  proceed  to  report  the  transactions  of  the 
meeting  held  by  invitation  of  Dr.  Kirtland 
and  F.  R.  Elliott,  Esq.,  at  Cleveland,  on  the 
S2d  and  23d  of  June,  to  examine  the  new 
cherries  originated  by  the  former  gentleman. 

After  a  ramble  over  the  newly  improved 
grounds  of  Mr.  Elliott,  viewing  his  fine  col- 
lection of  specimen  trees,  quite  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  from  various  parts  of  the  West, 
proceeded  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Pro- 
fessor Krtland.  Much  to  the  regret  of  our 
host  and  the  company,  not  one  of  the  en- 
lightened pomologists  who  had  been  invited 
from  the  east  was  present  to  participate  in 
the  interesting  scene  and  comparison.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  such  an  op- 
portunity to  compare  the  new  with  many 
of  the  best  old,  or  European  sorts,  side  by 
side,  grown  in  the  same  soil  and  climate, 
under  the  same  treatment,  and  often  in  the 
same  tree,  may  not  soon  again  occur. 

The  season,  as  with  us,  has  been  warm 
and  dry,  which  doubtless  affected  their  size 
and  quality  unfavorably.  Still  the  sight  of 
the  fruit  on  the  trees,  alid  the  result  of 
testing  their  qualities  were  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  process  of  testing,  and  obtaining  the 
unbiassed  opinion  of  each  gentleman,  was 
most  unexceptionable.  The  fruit  had  been 
previously  arranged  in  separate  dishes  on  a 
table,  with  numbers,  but  without  names,  and 
each  gentleman  was  provided  with  paper 


and  pencil ;  when  each  sort  was  psBsej 
around  the  tablje,  in  order,  eaeh  of  the  com* 
pany  taking  part  of  the  fruit  from  the  disb 
with  its  number,  and  making  his  own  re- 
marks on  its  merits.  These  remarks  were 
afterward  read  in  the  order  taken  down, 
after  which  was  given  the  name  correspond- 
ing to  the  number.  This  examination  em- 
braced many  of  the  'Professor's  seedlings, 
as  also  some  of  the  finer  old  sorts.  A  aoga- 
lar  coincidence  of  taste  and  judgment  was 
developed  which  almost  amounted  to  i 
unanimous  opinion  on  the  merits  of  most 
of  the  sorts  presented  for  inspection. 

After  tiiis  part  of  our  pleasant  daty  was 
performed,  the  company  resorted  to  the 
trees,  to  inspect  their  general  appearance, 
bearing  qualities,  hardiness,  the  tendency  of 
being  attacked  by  insects,  etc.  Here  agus 
the  inspection  was  most  satisfactory,  and 
with  hardly  an  exception,  showed  their 
great  bearing  properties,  hardiness  and  h^ 
dom  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

These  comparisons  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  such  of  the  old  sorts  as  the  Black 
Tartarian,  Elton,  Knight's  Early  Black, 
Black  Eagle,  American  Heart,  Yellow  Span- 
ish, American  Amber,  Black  Heart,  Napo- 
leon, Bigarreau,  Madison  Bigarreau,  Heine 
Hortense,  Belle  d'Choisy,  etc.  The  new 
cherries  on  which  an  expression  of  opinion 
was  had,  were 

Chpemar  Wood, — Large,  superior,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

Ohio  Beauty, — ^Yery  handsome,  good,  and 
a  great  bearer. 

Black  Bawif, — ^Medium  siae,  dark  red,  ad 
fully  ripe,  but  indicating  a  superior  ^it, 
becoming  a  liver  cdored  black  when  ripe: 
excellent  for  market. 

Delicate, — ^Very  fine,  light  red,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

Mammoth, — Large,  light  red,  tender,  very 
fine,  cne  of  the  best,  but  not  so  good  a 
bearer. 
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(U4V€ia»d  BigarrtQU^ — ^Large,  light  yel- 
low, red  cheek,  fine  flavor,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

Eiriland'$  Jdaryf—Lkrge,  light  red»  not 

fully  ripe,  but  a  superior  fruit,  and  ia  a  great 

bearer. 

Osceola, — Good  size,  liack»  very  pleasant, 

handsome  on  the  tree,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Bed  Jacket, — Medium  size,  light  red,  good, 
and  a  great  bearer. 

Doctor, — Pleasant  and  fine,  though  may 

not  prove  so  desirable  as  some  of  the  other 

sorts. 
ElUotCs  Favorite, — Very  handsome  on  the 

tree,  a  great  bearer,  and  very  hardy. 

Jockoioe, — Large,  black,  tender,  j^easant, 
and  a  great  bearer. 

Rockpcrt  Bigarreau, — Large,  very  fine, 
and  a  great  bearer. 

Many  other  seedlings,  not  yet  named, 
were  examined,  some  of  which  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  first  rate,  find  assume  a  position 
among  the  finest  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
though  it  was  preferred  to  let  them  remain 
on  trial  a  few  years  longer  ere  bringing  them 
to  public  notice. 

The  opinion,  after  full  examination,  was 
freely  expressed,  that  in  making  a  selection 
of  five  or  ten  sorts,  if  the  selection  must  be 
confined  to  the  t)ld,  or  new  varieties,  the 
latter  would  be  chosen  without  hesitation. 

The  origin  of  these  new  cherries  is  not 
an  impulse  of  a  few  years,  but  the  work 
and  thought  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Doctor's  active  life,  his  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  it  at  an  early  period,  under 
peculiar  circumstance  ;  he  has  persevered 
without  faltering,  until  the  result  of  his 
unremitting  labor  justly  places  him  along 
aide  of  such  men  as  Van  Mons,  in  the 
department  of  originatbg  fine  fruits. 

In  conclusion;  we  may  be  permitted,  with- 
out laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
effoiitm,  to  congratulate  the  public  that  they 
ere  no  longer  obliged  to  go  beyond  the 


boundaries  of  (mt  own  beautifal  Ohio,  for 
superior  varieties  of  this  fine  fruit. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  EaysT,  Chairman. 


▲d  Intorlm  ReporL 
To  tlw  PeDiuylvanw  Horticiiltaral  Society : 

The  Fruit  Committee,  in  pri'senting  tbeit 
usual  monthly  ad  mterim  Report,  would 
remind  the  Society  that,  at  the  stated  meet« 
ing  of  last  montn,  specimens  of  two  new 
Qrapes  (one  a  uMing  of  the  Black  Bam- 
burgh,  the  other  the  Musqui  Verdel,)  were 
exhibited  by  the  originator,  Mr,  /.  Jtek 
Allen,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Wishing 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  carefully  ezamin* 
ing  theee  two  varieties,  the  Committee  only 
noticed  them  cursorily  in  their  regular  Re- 
port for  that  evening,  with  a  promise  of  sub'^ 
mitting  a  more  detailed  pomologieal  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  their  June  ad  interhn  Report. 
The  speeimens  having  been  winter  forced, 
and  beinff  ripe  in  March,  were  kept  too  long 
after  their  maturity  to  be  in  their  greatest 
perfection. 

Allen*$  Seedling  Black  Bamhurgh.— The 
bunch  exhibited  was  not  very  large,  though 
it  is  probable  there  will  be  an  improvement 
in  this  respect.  Berrg  large,  black,  ovali 
seed  grey  ;  flesh  solid,  and  possessing  much 
of  the  character  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  ; 
quality  "  very  good^" 

liuequS  Verdel. — ^This  is  a  natural  cross 
between  the  Qriczly  Frontignan  and  the 
Yerdelho,  the  Wine  Orape  of  Maderia. 
Bunch  large,  shouldered,  loose ;  berry  rather 
small,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  round, 
pale  red ;  seed  light  cinnamon  color  ;  flavor 
rich,  saccharine,  highly  perfumed  ;  quality 
**  beei;'*  said  to  be  as  early  as  the  Black  July, 
and  the  Pitmaston. 

From  Mr.  Oerhmd  SchmUg,  of  Philadel- 
phia '.—Fine  specimens  of  two  of  hU  Seedling 
Strawberriee: 

1.  The  Penneglvania.^^thU  variety  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Mojramensing,  and  was  ex* 
hibited  by  Mr.  Sehmita  last  season,  for  the 
first  time.  Fruit  large  ;  broadly  conical ; 
dark  crimson  ;  seed  crimson,  and  when  sha- 
ded, yellow,  set  in  depressions  not  very 
deep,  with  roundish  intervals ;  flesh  red  t 
flavor  fine  ;  quality  *^be$i;"  sexual  charac- 
ter jns/i^^altf;  leaf  large,  deep  green,  serra- 
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tnres  crenate.  The  Committee  award  a 
premium  of  five  dollars  to  this  variety,  as 
the  best  new  American  Seedling  Strawberry 
of  superior  quality,  after  two  years'  trial. 

2.  Sehmkz'i  No,  3. — A  Seedling  of  the 
Washington,  examined  now  for  the  first 
time.  Fruit  large ;  roundish  ovate,  some- 
times inclining  to  conical ;  light  crimson  ; 
seed  crimson,  offcen  yellow,  set  in  rather 
deep  indentations,  with  intervals  somewhat 
ridged;  flesh  pale  red;  flavor  pleasant; 
quality  ^*very  good;'*  sexual  character  pM- 
Ulate.    Leaf  large,  light  green. 

From  Caleb  Cope,  Eeq,: — Specimens  of 
four  varieties  of  Sirawberries : 

1 .  McAvoy*e  Superior. — This  variety  orig- 
inated with  D,  McAvoy,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
was  formerly  known  as  his  No  12.  In  May, 
1853,  it  received  a  premium  of  one  hundred 
dollars  from  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society.  Mr  Cope's  specimens  were  of 
great  size  and  beauty,  some  of  them  mea- 
sariugfive  and  a  half  inchee  in  circumference, 
[Hovey's,  shown  at  the  same  time,  measur- 
ed "  nearly  four  inches."]  Fruit  very  large; 
roundish  ovate,  occasionally  slightly  necked; 
deep  brilliant  crimson  ;  seed  crimson,  some- 
times yellow,  set  in  indentations  not  deep, 
except  in  the  largest  specimens,  when  the 
intervals  are  also  somewhat  ridsted;  flesh 
red  ;  flavor  exquisitely  fine  ;  quality  **Usi;*' 
sexual  ohtLTBcieT pietUlaU. 

2.  McAvoye  No,  1. — Large;  roundish; 
deep  scarlet ;  light  crimson  seed ;  indenta- 
tions rather  deep,  intervals  not  ridged ;  flesh 
whitish,  partly  stained  with  red ;  flavor 
agreeable  ;  quality  **goody  perhaps  **very 
good;'*  sexual  character  pistillate .  An 
abundant  bearer. 

3.  JfcAvog'e  EaUra  Red, — Large  ;  round- 
ish ;  scarlet ;  seed  red,  sometimes  yellow- 
ish ;  indentations  tolerably  deep,  intervals 
somewhat  rounded  ;  flesh  yellowish,  slighly 
stained ;  sub-acid  flavor ;  quality  only 
^' good;**  pistillate;  extraordinarily  produc- 
tive. 

4.  Longworth*9  Prolific. — This  fine  variety 
originated  with  C.  F.  Schneicke,  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  was  former  y  known  as  Sohneicke's 
Hermaphrodite.  Very  large ;  roundish 
ovate  ;  brilliant  crimson  ;  seed  of  the  same 
color,  sometimes  yellowish,  set  in  rather 
detp  indentations  with  rounded  intervals; 
flesh  red  ;  flavor  fine  ;  quality  **  very  good,** 
A  variety  of  great  excellence  [and  beauty] ; 


perfect  in  ita  sexual  organisatioD,  and  re- 
markably productive,  a  rare  circamsULOce 
with  staminate  varieties  of  large  size. 

From  Mr,  Robert  Buist : — Fine  specimens 
of  two  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Ifc Avon's 
Superior  and  MeAvoy*$  No,  1 . 

From  Mr.  Henry  A,  Dreer : — Moyamem" 
sing  Strawberry,  This  fine  variety  origina- 
ted with  Mr.  Gerhard  Schmitz,  of  this  city , 
and  took  the  premium  offered  bv  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  for  the  best 
seedling  strawberry  exhibited  in  1848. 
Fruit  rather  large  ;  roundish  conical ;  deep 
crimson  ;  seed  crimson,  set  in  rather  deep 
depressions,  with  rcunded  intervals ;  flesh 
red  ;  flavor  very  fine  ;  quality  "  best;**  sex- 
ual character,  pistillate ;  leaf  large,  with 
crenate  serratures. 

From  Dr,  E.  W.  Carpenter,  Lanctttier  : — 
The  Triumph  ojf  Cumberland  cherry,  a  na- 
tive of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Specimens  fine.  Large  ;  obtuse  heart-shap- 
ed, sometimes  roundish,  compressed  at  the 
sides;  deep  crimson,  almost  purple  when 
fully  ripe ;  suture  indistinct ;  stem  rather 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  broad,  open  cav- 
ity ;  apex  slightly  depressed  ;  stone  round- 
ish oval,  compressea  ;  flesh  rather  solid, 
red,  slightly  adherent  to  the  stone ;  flavor 
fine;  quality  *'beet;**  period  of  matunty 
about  the  middle  of  June.  [This  variety 
has  not  been  known  in  Ohio — ^The  Black 
Elkhom  having  been  received  for  it  at 
Cleveland.] 


Fictta  Carica,  or  Fig  Tree. 

Tub  gigantic  efforts  now  making  by  the 
various  pomological  and  horticultural  socie- 
ties, to  raise  and  acclimatize  new  seedling 
varieties  of  home  and  tropical  fruits,  trees, 
plants,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  induce  me  to  trouble 
you  with  this  commudnation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
our  southern  planters  and  horticultural 
friends,  the  peculiar  fitness  and  adaptability 
of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  southern 
states,  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the 
ficus  carica,  or  common  fig  tree.  Prdbablj 
no  fruit  in  existence  is  better  calculated  to 
promote  health,  so  easily  grown,  and  so 
little  liable  to  be  effected  by  blight,  insects, 
etc.  This  fact  has  been  illustrated  to  tiio 
satisfaction  of  that  ''old  inhabitant/'  hj 
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those  who  have  raised  magnificent  fig  trees 
in  our  city  and  its  ricinity,  ranging  from 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
twenty-fiye  to  thirty  feet  in  hight,  and 
which  have  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
many  varieties  of  this  peerless  and  magni- 
ficent fruit,  which  have  heen  successfully 
grown  and  fruited,  in  this  city  and  its  suh-* 
urbs,  have  satisfied  those  of  my  friends  who 
were  bom  and  raised  in  France,  Italy,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  (the 
home  of  the  fig, )  that  the  fruit  grown  and 
matured  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  is  as  fine 
and  luscious  as  in  its  native  clime.  Who, 
then,  let  me  ask,  is  unable  to  plant  and  cul- 
tivate a  few  varieties  of  this  admirable  fruit, 
so  healthy  and  peculiarly  adapted  as  a 
"  southern  home  "  desert  and  table  fruit  ? 
Talk  of  **  Hovey  and  Peabody's  "  fine  straw- 
berries. Who  would  give  in  exchange  a 
splendid  dish  of  green  Isohia  Figs,  with 
their  drop  of  honey  at  the  crown,  their 
delicate  green  flesh,  rich,  sweet,  and  deli- 
cious, for  breakfast,  etc.? 

The  intrinic  value  of  this  fig,  as  a  desert 
fruit  for  the  table,  and  preserving,  (and 
nothing  can  equal  it  for  that  purpose, )  is 
the  ipse  dixit  of  my  friends,  from  vanous 
specimens  tasted  at  my  table,  and  which 
were  manufactured  by  Mrs.  H.,  as,  also,  its 
great  value  for  poultry,  etc.,  is  only  to  be 
estimated  by  those  who  have  grown  the 
fruit  to  perfection,  and  experimented  with 
it  for  culinary  purposes,  etc.  During  the 
last  month  I  have  planted,  at  "  Belle  Rose 
Cottage,"  some  ^ve  hundred  cuttings  and 
rooted  plants  of  the  Creole  varieties,  obtained 
during  a  series  of  years  from  various  sources, 
and  from  approved  and  well-known  varie- 
ties. I  therefore  flatter  myself,  (Providence 
permitting,)  to  be  enabled  to  show  you, 
within  a  few  years,  the  fig  orchard  of  the 
south,  and  one  that  embraces  all  the  choice 
Tarieties  to  be  had,  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  now  and  then  an  approved  seedling. 

To  those  of  your  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  history,  origin,  and  varieties  of  the 
family  ficus,  I  respectfully  append  the  fol- 
lowing historical  and  statistical  information. 
There  are  forty-six  species,  forty-five  of 
which  are  principally  ornamental  evergreens, 
vis:  the  bengal.  Superstitious,  Beligiosa, 
Otaheite,  Elastic  Gum,  the  Australis,  and 
the  Bcngalensis,  or  Banyan  tree  of  India,  etc. 


The  Ficus  Carica,  or  common  fiff,  is  a  native 
of  Caria,  in  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  the  Le- 
vant, south  of  Europe,  and  America,  where 
it  forms  lar^  trees,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mobile,  It  IS  with  us,  as  is  the  case  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  a  deciduous  tree ; 
while  in  tropical  countries  it  is  evergreen, 
**  The  fig  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  in  1625,  and  still  exists  in 
the  garden  of  the  Archbishop,  in  Lambeth, 
Some  of  these  trees  cover  a  space  of  fifty 
feet  in  length,  by  forty  in  breadth.  They 
are  of  the  white  Marseilles  sort,  and  Oear 
delicious  fruit."  In  England,  (the  climate 
being  humid.)  it  is  cultivated  merely  for  the 
desert.  In  fig  countries,  its  cultivation  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  importance  as  an 
article  of  exportation,  and  as  an  article  of 
food,  which  they  prepare  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  both  in  a  ripe  and  unripe  state.  There 
are  few  tables  in  France  and  Italy,  which 
do  not  use  this  fruit  in  some  shape  or  other, 
cither  fried  or  stewed,  or  as  an  addition  to 
their  desert.  We  are  supplied  chiefly  with 
our  preserved  figs  from  Spain,  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  isles  and  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  fig  trees  rhould  not  be  planted  near 
meat  safes,  or  larders,  aa  thev  have  the 
singular  property  to  intinerate  ^tbe  contents 
sooner  than  may  be  desirable.  Phillips,  (in 
Pom.,  Brit.,)' relates  an  experiment  made 
upon  a  haunch  of  venison,  which  had  lately 
been  killed,  being  hung  up  in  a  fig  tree, 
when  the  leaves  were  on,  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  was  removed  before  sun- 
rise in  the  morning,  when  it  was  found,  '  a  la 
Francaiset'  in  a  perfect  state  for  cooking." 

The  number  of  varieties  of  this  fruit  are 
supposed  to  be  mat.  In  fig  ooi:ntries, 
they  are  produced  from  seeds  so  readily, 
that  many  varieties  are  yearly  springing  up. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  about 
twenty-five  distinct  varieties  worth  cultivat- 
ing. Among  which,  are  the  Brown,  Blacky 
Green,  and  Yellow  Ischia,  the  large  White 
Genoa,  Early  White,  Blaok  Genoa,  Blue  or 
Purple,  large  Black  Naples,  Itelian  or 
Brown  Naples,  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick, 
Hanover  or  Madonna,  Lee's  Perpetual, 
White  Marseilles,  Nerei  Pregustata,  and  Fig 
Celeste. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Ds  Forest  Hollt. 
— Alabama  Planter. 
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Coooa  VvLt  Tree. 

la  1813,  it  was  estimated  that»  on  the 
sonChwesi  coast  of  India,  ten  millions  of  co« 
ooa-nut  trees  at  least  were  growing.  The 
tree  begins  to  bear  when  about  eight  years 
of  age.  The  nuts  that  are  intended  for 
planting  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree 
longer  than  others.  They  are  taken  oflf 
when  thoroughly  ripe,  after  having  been  put 
in  a  shed  or  outhouse,  till  all  the  moisture 
of  the  thick  outside  husk  or  bark  is  dried  up, 
they  are  hung  in  pairs  orer  the  branches  of 
some  trees  near  the  house,  where  they  re- 
main till  the  young  plants  shoot  up  with  a 
firm  leaf  through  l£e  eyes  of  the  nut.  In- 
stead of  hanging  them  up  in  trees,  some 
persons  put  them  in  their  gardens  three  or 
four  hundred  together,  and  half  cover  them 
with  earth.  In  this  way  the  young  plants 
soon  make  their  appearance.  When  the 
leaf  is  about  three  feet  high — at  which  time 
also  there  are  long  stru^^ing  roots  hanging 
to  thsm-^holes  are  dug  m  the  ground,  about 
two  feet  deep  and  one  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, into  which  the  plants  are  put,  about  two 
yards  apart  from  each  other ;  a  little  earth 
u  thrown  in  upon  them,  but  not  so  as  to 
cover  the  nut.  For  several  years  they  ap- 
pear to  advance  but  little  in  height  During 
this  time,  however,  their  trunk  is  increasing 
in  bulk :  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
year,  or  thereabouts,  they  grow  to  a  consid- 
erable height.  Soon  after,  a  sheath  con- 
taining the  blossom  appears,  shooting  out 
from  the  thick  butt-end  of  the  leaf;  and 
when  about  a  foot  high  and  two  indies  in 
diameter  the  sheath  bursts;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  different  portions  of  the  flower, 
ocnsisting  of  innumerable  seeds,  attached  to 
a  long  stake,  b^d  down  gracefully  on  all 
sides.  After  awhile,  a  great  number  of 
these  seeds  fall  off,  and  small  nuts,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  to  fifty,  on  an  average, 
remain  on  one  stalk.  From  the  time  that 
the  flower  bursts,  to  the  time  that  the  nuts 
are  ready  to  be  gathered,  six  months  elapse^ 

The  leaves  of  some  trees  are  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  tiie  small  leaflets  that  hang 
down  from  each  tide  of  the  thick  middle 
fibre  four  feet  long.  As  the  leaves  are  of 
this  length,  and  very  heavy,  it  is  necessary 
that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
attaching  them  firmly  to  the  trunk.  This 
provision  is  made,  and  consists  of  a  very 
strong  net-like  substance,  extending  about  a 


foot  along  the  baae  of  tbe  leaf;  and  as  tlie 
inner  part  of  the  butt  of  the  leaf  is  scooped 
mU  in  order  to  grasp  and  enclose  the  trunk 
more  firmly*  this  netting  holds  it  tigbiroud 
the  tree,  and  binds' it  fast  till  it  haa  perioral 
ed  its  office  of  acting  as  a  support  to  the 
duster  of  nuts  that  rest  upon  iu  Tbia  net- 
work is  called  "  matulla,"  and  is  one  of  the 
most  curibus  productions  of  nature.  The 
threads  or  fibres  are  so  regularly  crossed 
and  interwoven,  that  to  one  nnaequainted 
with  the  article  it  would  appear  to  be  a  ape* 
cies  of  coarse  cloth  manufactured  in  the 
loom.  Without  preparation,  this  material 
is  well  adapted  for  sievea  and  filters ;  sod 
its  natural  texture  renders  it  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  ingenious,  an  admirable  substaaee  for 
the  formation  of  clothes. — Annalsof  Sdma. 

The  Normandy  Qeneting. 

I  will  give  you  the  history  of  what  I  pre- 
sume you  call  the  Rawle  Geneting,  as  rela- 
ted to  me  by  Mr.  John  Brown,  one  of  the 
present  U.  S.  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

His  statement  was  this, — that  it  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Normandy 
in  France,  by  Mr.  Genets  the  French  Min- 
ister, about  sixty  years  a^,  during  the  ad- 
minbtration  of  Gen.  Washmg^.on.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Gov.  Clinton,  and  settled 
on  a  farm  near  Albany.  He  noticed  that 
the  Apple  was  very  often  killed  by  spring 
frosts  in  the  United  States  ;  and  as  this  ap- 
ple tree  puts  forth  its  blossoms  about  two 
weeks  later  than  other  kinds,  be  concluded 
that  it  could  be  advantageously  introduced 
into  our  orchards.  Senators  Brown  and 
Breckenridge  introduced  it  into  Kentucky, 
and  it  soon  became  so  popular  as  to  consti- 
tute the  greater  portbn  of  the  orchards  in 
that  S'tate.  This  tree  has  other  qualitiea 
which  give  it  preference  besides  its  late 
bloom.  It  is  a  sure  bearer — puts  out  lateral 
branches — ^never  grows  in  the  shape  of  a 
Pear  Tree.  Its  wood  and  bark  when  cut 
have  a  solid  and  healthy  appearance.  The 
fruit  on  a  young  and  old  tree  b  so  different 
that  they  would  hardly  be  taken  by  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  fruit  to  be  the  same. 
The  younr  trees  bear  larger  fruit,  and  it  is 
more  acid  and  larger  than  the  old  trees. 
The  fruit  of  the  old  trees  is  very  red  and 
sweet.    They  are  good  for  oider  and  eoc^* 
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lag,  and  juicy  —  higfa  flaTor,  and  keep ' 
through  the  winter  better  than  meat  apples.  | 
My  fnend,  Mr.  Robert  Conorer,  of  Clary's 
OroTB,  presented  me  with  a  few  ol  these 
apples,  aboat  the  middle  of  April,  as  lonnd 
and  well  flarored  aa  when  pat  np  ia  the  fall. 

If  the  history  which  I  send  is  correct,  (of 
which  there  is  not  a  doubt,)  the  tree  should 
be  called  the  yomtmdy  Otnedng.     5.  S. 

The  abore  is  from  the  Daily  Jonmal, 
Springfield,  111.  If  the  account  be  correct, 
it  will  tend  to  overthrow  onr  present  or- 
thography and  nomenclature  of  this  delicious 
and  excellent  apple.  It  seems  hardly  cred- 
ible, however,  that  so  good  a  fruit  should 
haro  been  lost  sight  of  in  Europe.  Fine 
specimens  were  presented  at  the  Cincinnali 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
pjrfectly  preserved,  by  Jno.  A,  Mottier,  who 
also  exhibited  the  Putnam  Russet  and  New- 
town Pippin,  equally  sound,  but  of  inferior 
flavor. 

FotUnc  Strawb«RiM. 
Mr.  RiTxaa,  in  London,   raises  straw- 


berries  in  pots,  by  a  peculiar  procesa,  thai 
described : 

About  the  second  week  in  July,  he  says, 
he  filled  a  number  of  six-inch  pots  with  a 
compost  of  two-thirds  loam,  and  one-third 
rotten  dung,  as  follows  :  three  stout  pieces 
of  broken  pots  were  j^aced  in  the  bottom, 
and  a  handful  of  the  compost  put  in  ;  a 
stout  wooden  pestle  was  then  used  with  all 
the  force  of  a  man's  arm  to  pound  it,  aiul 
then  another  handful,  and  a  pounding,  and 
another,  til  the  pot  was  brimfull,  and  the 
compressed  mould  as  hard  as  a  barn  floor. 
The  pots  were  then  taken  to  the  strawberry- 
bed,  and  a  runner  placed  in  the  center  of 
each,  with  a  small  Etone  to  keep  it  steady. 
They  were  watered  in  dry  weather  and 
have  had  no  other  care  or  culture.  For 
two  or  three  years  I  have  had  the  veir 
finest  crops,  from  plants  after  this  methoa, 
and  those  under  notice  promise  well.  If  the 
pots  are  lifted,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  larg« 
quantity  of  food  is  in  a  small  space.  I  may 
add.  that  from  some  recent  experiments  with 
compressed  earth  to  potted  fruit  trees  I  bare 
a  high  opinion  of  its  effects,  and  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  we  have  yet  much  to  Icam  on  the 
subject. — Rural. 


€^t  ®inti]Qrb. 


TIITBTARD    CALBIfDAR    FOR    AUOUBT. 


Thb  past  month  is  one  of  the  most  trying 
lo  the  patience  of  the  vine-dresser ;  having 
opened,  as  in  the  present  season,  with  a  rich 
promise  of  a  profuse  harvest  <rf  tlie  liuciotia 


bunohet,  whioh  were  favored  by  preceding 
drought,  the  vigneron  hat  high  hopea  of  an 
abtuulwit  return,  whioh,  alaa  1  are  too  often 
destroyed   by  the   acotsiion  of   hot    and 
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showery  weather,  which  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  supposed  cause  or  con- 
comitant of  the  malady  called  the  rot.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  how- 
ever, we  must  submit  to  the  evil,  being 
ignorant  of  its  preventive. 

Culiiwtiian.  —  The  general  impression 
among  the  best  vignerons  is  adverse  to 
deep  tillage,  and  that  culture  should  rather 
consist  in  subduing  the  weeds  and  grass,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  hoe,  than  in  any  attempts 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  vine  ;  all 
summer  tillage  should  be  shallow,  whether 
performed  by  the  hand,  or  cultivator.  Those 
who  advocate  the  sowing  of  turnips  among 
the  vines  will  embrace  the  opportunity 
oflfered  by  the  last  dressing,  and  thus  secure 
a  partial  crop,  which  grows  while  the  vine 
is  dormant,  and  provide  a  winter  covering 
for  the  soil,  and  a  green  manure  to  be  dug 
in  next  spring. 

Trimming  and  tying. — The  old  plan  of 
severe  summer  pruning  is  much  modified 
by  those  who  closely  observe  the  vine,  and 
witness  the  injuries  by  hail  and  insects  to 
which  the  leaves  are  subject.  In  previous 
months  the  bearing  branches  were  shortened, 
and  the  laterals  rn  the  canes  were  pinched 
in,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  secured 
to  the  stake,  and  arched  over  to  the  next 
as  they  advanced  in  growth,  now  all  laterals 
toward  the  end  of  the  canes  are  allowed  to 
grow  as  they  aid  in  perfecting  the  wood, 
and  furnish  the  desired  shade  to  the  fruit 
beneath.  The  bearing  branches  should  also 
be  carefully  tied  up  when  the  increasing 
weight  of  the  h\k\i  threatens  injury. 

American  Orape  Vines. 
I  NOTICE  that  your  correspondent,  "  P.," 
on  the  subject  of  native  vines,  suggests, 
''  that  they  may  prove  more  productive  if 
allowed  to  ramble."  And  the  reading  of 
his  article  induces  me  to  give  you  my  ex- 
perience corroborative  of  the  above. 


Some  years  since  I  purchased  of  Mr. 
Pond,  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  a 
couple  of  **  Pond's  seedlings,"  which  I 
planted  out,  giving  a  trellis  in  front  of  a 
light  board  fence,  eight  feet  in  hight,  with 
a  south-east  aspect.  Adjoining,  and  on  the 
same  trellis,  are  Catawba  and  Isabella,  the 
latter  of  which  did  not  fail  to  give  well 
ripened  fruit,  while  the  Catawba  promised 
well,  but  the  fruit  failed  to  ripen,  and  being 
overtaken  by  the  autumn  frosts  was  all 
destroyed.  Year  after  year  I  waited  to  see 
even  the  appearance  of  fruit  on  the  Pond's 
seedling,  till  out  of  patience  it  was  aban- 
doned to  its  own  course.  Immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  fence  is  a  row  of  good  sized 
cherry  trees,  so  closely  planted  that  the 
limbs  interlock,  and  into  those  trees  the 
Pond's  seedling  **  run  riot,"  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  have  not  failed  to  give  well- 
ripened  fruit,  notwithstanding  they  were 
shaded  by  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

Profiting  by  this  hint,  I  allowed  the  Ca- 
tawba vine  a  like  range,  and  whDe  the 
berries  failed  to  ripen  on  the  portion  which 
was  on  the  trellis,  those  in  the  trees  have 
always  been  fully  matured.  W. 


■^9^ 


Letter  from  IIlinoia~Orape  Prospect. 

DxAR  Sir  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  three 
dollar  note,  as  I  wish  to  subscribe  for  your 
Western  Horticultural  Review. 

I  cultivate  six  acres  of  vineyard.  My 
grapes,  most  all  Catawba,  look  very  pro- 
mising now,  but  July  has  just  commenced, 
and  probably  the  rot  may  soon  set  in.  Up 
to  this  day  I  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  it 
The  two  last  seasons  I  had  a  very  poor  crop 
from  them  ;  in  1 850  my  grapes  looked  very 
well.  My  vineyard  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  in  the  Looking-Glass  Pnarie. 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  St.  Louis.  AH 
the  trouble  we  hare  here  with  the  grape,  h 
the  rot,  which  commonly  sets  in  with  the 
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beginning  of  July.  I  wish  very  much  to 
learn  how  the  grapes  are  at  present  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  if  you  hare  any  means  to  pre- 
rent  this  disease,  or  cause  it  to  he  less 
destructive.        Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Solomon  Kospfu. 

Highland,  IllinDb,  July  I,  1853. 

Rbmarks. — The  prospect  of  the  crop  here 
is  the  most  faycrable  we  have  ever  witness- 
ed. At  this  time  we  hare  no  symptom  of 
the  rot,  nor  have  we  experienced  any  mil- 
dew, which  is  generally  believed  to  be  its 


precursor.  We  suppose  that  this  immunity 
is  owing  to  the  dry  season  we  have  passed 
through.  But,  alas  I  we  know  not  the  cause 
of  either  malady,  and,  therefore,  are  appre- 
hensive of  their  approach,  unUl  their  season 
be  passed. 

An  experienced  estimator  of  the  crop» 
who  has  been  employed  for  years  by  one 
of  our  wine  purchasers  to  reckon  the  crop, 
has  assured  me  that  if  the  season  continued 
favorable,  we  should  have  700,000  gallons 
this  season,  which  I  very  much  doubt. 


Cransartiona. 


The  GlncSiinatl  Bortionltoral  Boclety 

Has  held  aome  intflresdng  meetinn  during  the  hat 
month ;  the  tables  have  been  weti  furnished  from 
week  to  week  with  summer  fruits  of  different  kinds. 
Among  the  apples,  those  brought  by  M.  M cWilliams, 
as  the  Barlv  Yellow  June,  were  deservedly  much 
admired,  and  are  highly  recommended.  This  fruit  is 
a  waxy,  or  creamy,  white,  and,  in  many  respects, 
resembles  the  Princess  Earlv  Harvest,  but  it  has  a 
milder  acid,  and  is  more  palatable.  Fine  specimens 
ot  Rawie's  Janet,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Putnam  KuS' 
set,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  were  shown,  by 
John  B.  Mottier,  on  the  2d  of  July.  Amire  Joannet 
proirs  appeared  in  June,  and  were  thought  to  bear  a 
good  flavor.  Other  summer  varieties  followed  in 
order.  Very  handsome  displajr  of  pink>-,  picotees  and 
other  flowers  appeared  from  time  to  time.  The  pre- 
mioms  for  the  f»rmer  were  awarded  to  William 
HeaTer.  That  for  Hollyhocks  was  given  to  Miss 
Jones,  but  those  grown  by  William  Heaver  were  of 
better  character  and  habit,  and  were  ruled  out  simply 
on  aeeoont  of  date. 


Kentucky  Horticultural  Society. 

This  prnieewortbj[  enterprise  continues  its  interest- 
in^  weekly  exhibitions.  The  display  (f  fruita  on 
iSaiurday  last  was  as  good  as  could  be  produced  at 
that  period  of  the  season,  but  to-morrow  a  better  col 
lection  will  doubtless  be  brought  forward  by  member ^ 
and  cultivators,  and  alter  the  middle  of  July,  the 
weekly  display  of  peaches,  peara,  apples  and  other 
fruits  will  be  l>oth  instructive  and  interesting. 

I'he  show  of  flowers  on  Saturday,  surpassed  in 
variety,  in  beauty  and  in  effect,  any  of  the  previous 
exhibitions^  and  it  was  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
increa.sing  interest  thot  the  ladiei  have  manifovted  in 
the  flower  department,  both  as  contributors  to  the  ex- 
hibition, and  as  visitors  to  the  rooms.  So  long  as  the 
ladies  continue  to  take  an  active  and  lively  interest  in 
the  SSociety,  it  is  certain  to  be  attractive  and  success- 
ful. This  we  know  they  will  do,  and  we  know,  too, 
the  Society  must  and  will  succoed,  for  tills  community 


has  fojr  too  much  refined  taste  to  oUow  such  an  effort 
to  laii. 

It  has  been  stated  that  our  commercial  flori^'t  and 
gardneia  will  not  generally  contribute  fruita  nnd  flow- 
era,  because  the  prices  obtained  tor  them  .it  the  Vxhibi- 
tion  rooms  are  lower  than  the  same  specimens  would 
bring  in  the  market  house,  or  at  the  conservatory.  If 
any  of  them  are  influenced  by  such  a  narrow-minded 
feeling,  they  stand  greatly  in  the  light  of  their  own 
interests,  for  of  all  others,  those  very  men  are  the  onea 
the  most  benefited  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by 
the  encouragement  of  a  general  taste  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  pursuits  of  horticulture  and  of  a  fond- 
neaa  for  flowers,  which  these  exhibiiian<4  are  certain 
to  promote,  And,  besides,  even  if  they  gave  their 
contributions  to  the  Society  for  nothing,  they  would  be 
repaid  tenfold,  aye,  an  hundred  fold,  in  the  course  of 
time,  insomuch  as  their  contributions  serve  as  adver- 
tisements for  them,  that  meet  the  eye  of  not  only 
hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  show,  many  of  whom  are 
amateur  cultivators  and  purchasers  of  fruits  ond  flow- 
ers, but  the  advertisement  also  is  read  by  thn  thouaonds 
of  readers  of  those  newFpspers,  that  liberally  and 
generously  publish  the  lists  of  contributiuns  at  each 
weekly  snow. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Society,  Messrs.  Ormsbv  Hite,  Thomas  S.  Ken- 
nedy and  A  G.  Munn,  for  their  exertiona  to  give  inte- 
rest, tone  bihI  character  to  these  exhibitions ;  and  if 
their  efforts  continus  to  be  sided  as  they  have  been  by 
those  ladies  of  cultivated  taste  and  refinement,  who 
duly  appreciate  the  most  lovely  and  beautitul  of 
nature^s  creatures— themaelves  only  exceptcd—the 
Society  will  be  enabled  to  boaat  of  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions surpassing  in  attractiveness  any  ever  held  before 
in  this  city. 

We  noticed  in  fruits.  Apricots  from  L.  Young,  Esq.; 
Chickasaw  Plums  from  Dr.  John  T.  Miller  and  U. 
Hite ;  Crescent  Seedlinf^  Strawberriea  from  the  latter 
gentlen.an.  This  variety  is  a  seedling  from  New 
Orleans,  and  fniited  for  the  first  time,  wo  believe,  in 
our  vicinity. — JjmuviUe  papers. 
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Cayuga  Ck>oiity  HorUonltiuria  Booiaty. 

VV.,  Auburn,  Aurora  and  Owasco  unite  in  one 
floral  exhibition,  we  may  jnativ  expect  tomeihing  very 
recercbe ;  8uch«  indeed,  was  the  first  exhibition  of  this 
society,  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  on  the  17th  ult.  In 
the  first  place,  Stanloid  Hail  is  one  o(  the  finest  in  the 
country  tor  such  an  exhibition,  and  the  committee  com- 
pleted their  arrangement  with  a  perfection  I  have  never 

seen  excelled.  .    ,    , 

The  show  of  summer  fruits,  parUcuIarly  straw- 
berries, was  very  fine.  Messrs  Thorp,  Smith,  Uan- 
cheit  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  had  a  fine  display  ot  roses, 
greenhouse  plants,  etc.  In  the  evening  the  premium 
boquets,  flowers  and  fruits  were  sold  to  citixens  at  the 
most  liberal  prices.  If  tlie  same  spirit  continues  to 
prevail,  this  society  will  soon  become  one  ot  the  most 
interesting  end  important  in  our  country. 

Towards  evening  of  that  day  I  looked  through  the 
fine  garden  of  Messrs.  H.  £.  Smith  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Warner,  of  Waterloo,  where  I  noticed  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  roses,  mammoth  delicious  strawberries, 
and  all  the  other  et  ecteras  with  which  our  best  horti- 
culturists are  now  filling  up  their  privste  gardens. 
Mr.  Smith's  garden,  I  wish  to  name  particularlv  as  a 
model.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  culuvated^  and  most 
completely  well  filled  of  any  small  spot  of  ground  I 
have  ever  seen. — EurdL  R.  O.  P. 


Oeneva  Bortiooltiiral  Society. 

On  the  23d,  a  similar  horticultural  exhibition  of  the 
Seneca  Agriealtoral  and  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
ai  Geneva,  and  although  it  was  only  a  town  society, 
yet  it  almost  rivaled  the  fine  one  in  Cavu|^  countv. 
I  never  knew  ladies  of  wealth,  taste  and  mgh  stand* 
ing  so  lavish  of  their  personal  eflbrts,  their  greenhouse 
and  garden  s:ores,  as  were  the  ladies  oi  Geneva,  and 
OS  a  conaeaaence,  a  very  rich  treat  was  afibrded  to  tho 
public.  Very  large  collections  of  roses  and  other 
flowers,  with  the  same  inunense  number  oi  bouquets 
graced  the  exhibition,  as  did  that  at  Auburn.  Fhe 
twst  hand  bouquet  at  Geneva  sold  at  auction  in  the 
evening  for  $5.75  More  than  one  hundred  dishes, 
comprising  more  than  fifty  varieties  of  large  and  lus- 
cious strawber|les  were  also  on  the  tables. 

Messrs.  Thorp.  Smith,  Hanchett  dc Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
and  also  Dell  Collins,  Waterloo,  made  a  most  credita- 
ble exhibition  of  choice  fruits  ana  flowers,  which  added 
very  much  U>  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
reputation  of  their  respective  establishments.— /6. 


Albany  and  Raniaelaar  Bortlonltnral 

Sooiaty. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  society  for  the  season, 
was  held  at  the  State  Geological  Rooms,  Wednesday, 
June  22d.  The  show  of  firuit  was  not  so  largv  as  on 
some  previous  occasions,  as  strawberries  were  past 
their  prime,  bat  thatof  greenhoose  and  hot^hoee  plants, 
ond  cut  floweiB  was  very  superior. 

rsuiTs. 

5(raio6€rrief.— Joel  Ratbbone,  of  Kenwood,  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine, 
Iowa,  Crimson  Cone,  Black  Hautboy,  Burr's  Mew 
Pine,  and  Ross  Phoenix;  C.  P.  Williams  exhibited 
Hovey>  Seedling,  Virginia  Scarlet,  and  Burr's  Fioe ; 
James  Wilsom  exhibited  a  new  seedling  strawberry ; 
E.  Buttercase  Hovey's  Seedling;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Vak 
Names,  Iowa j  E.  Gownxvo.  Jr.,  Cnmson  Cone. 

CAflTtef  .^There  were  shown  by  Joel  Ratrbors, 
Black  Tartarian.  White  Heart,  White  Bigarreau, 
Black  Heart,  Early  Dnko,  Griotte,  and  While  Tar* 


tarian;  by  James  Wilson,  Werner's  Earij  Black, 
Knight^  Early  Black,  Elton,  and  May  Duke. 

Graoet.^K,  Cobvino,  Jr.,  exhibiial  two  buaebes 
Red  Cnasselas,  very  fine,  and  specimens  of  Zinfindal, 
Golden  Chasselas,  and  Chasselas  de  Bar  Sur  Aube, 
in  pots. 

Gooidterriet. — Large  specimens  were  shown  by  Jas. 
Wiuo.x. 

Premiums. 

StrawberrUi. — For  the  best  and  most  extensive  col- 
lection, to  Col.  Rathbone,  ot  Kenwood,  8  varieties. 

For  2d  best,  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  Col. 
Rathbone,  3  varieties. 

>'or  beet  and  finest  flavored  variety,  to  C.  P.  Wil- 
lisms,  for  Burr's  New  Pine. 

For  2d  best  and  finest  flavond  vsrieiy,  to  C  P. 
Williams,  for  Hovey's  Seedling. 

Mr.  Wilson  exhimted  a  staminate  seedling  raiiety, 
of  larae  sixe,  very  prolific  habit,  hardy,  and  finely 
formed— of  dark  crmison  color,  and  of  very  good 
flavor. 

The  grapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Coming  deserve  special 
commendation,  as  tlie  clusters  were  large,  anid  tbs 
berries  finely  colored.  The  committee  award  for  them 
a  diploma. 

The  cherries  exhibited  were  very  fine,  but  as  pre- 
miums were  not  ofiered  for  them  at  the  ezhibitioa, 
none  could  be  awarded.  Hsbmam  Wemdcll, 

B.  B    KlKTUUED, 
E.DORR, 


FLAMTB  Ut  TOTS.  AMD  ODT  TUOiWElLB, 

The  display  of  tiiese,  and  especially  Pelargooi 
was  very  hne.  The  competitors  for  the  prixea  ofiered 
were  Morris  Walsh,  gtrdener  to  £.  Coming,  Jr.f  Wss. 
Gray,  gardener  to  Joel  Rathbone ;  L.  Menaad  ;  Maik 
Tavlor,  gardener  to  V.  P.  Douw ;  and  R  Buttcreasa. 

Among  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  Marris 
Walsh's  collection  we  noticed  good  exampiea  oi 
Euphorbia  splendens,  Stephanotis  floribum^,  oo  a 
glooe  trellis ;  Adamia  versicolor,  a  plant  deaarving  of 
more  extensive  cultivation;  a  nice  dwarf  plant  «f 
Justices  caroea,  with  its  flesh-colored  flowers,  in  fiva 
spikes :  Pavetta  caflra,  a  good  specimen  of  a  rare 
plant;  Clerodendronfalax,  Erica  Boweiana,andGloxi- 
neas  Candida  speciosa,  maxima  alba,  and  cocciBea, 
very  fine.  A  fine  large  plant  oi  Crinum  am^nlat,  and 
Opuntia  Braziliensis,  was  shown  from  the  same  plaoa. 
In  WiUiaui  Grey's  plants  was  a  fine  specinnen  of 
Gardenia  floxida,  which  scentsd  the  room  with  im 
delightful  fragrance ;  Vinca  alba,  Kaioaantkas  vatsi* 
color,  Hoya  caraosa,  a  plsnt  in  good  oonditioa ;  a 
good  Erica  Boweiana,  and  several  fine  Gkuineaa. 
From  the  same  place,  also,  came  some  weti-sfruwn 
Pelargoniums,  particularly  Life  Guardsman,  Uetie, 
Aspasia  and  Elegans,  the  flowers  of  which  wwa  very 
true  to  their  character.  Some  fine  scarlet  varietie?, 
also,  came  from  the  same  grower     In  L.  Menand^s 

Shnts  were  Nerium  album,  r*racanavariegata,a  very 
ne,  variegated  stove  plant ;  Vinca  alba,  and  a  beanti- 
iVil  little  orange  bush  with  seventeen  perfect  fniit  oo. 
Mark  Taylor's  Pelargoniuois  were  good  grown  plants, 
and  with  proper  care,  in  another  season,  will  make  fine 

Slants.    Scarlet  varieties  were  also  fine  and  well- 
owerd ;  a  fine  plant  of  Veronica  AnderBOnii  was  aJso 
shown  from  the  same  place. 

The  cut  flowers  formed  a  rery  oonspicnooa  feature ; 
the  quantities  from  J.  Wilson,  and  Wm.  Newcomb 
were  v^ry  showy.  In  the  former  were  some  charming 
Toaes.  larkspurs,  (a  plant  Mr.  Wilson  is  eapeciaUy 
noted  for,)  and  a  general  oollection  of  bedding  and 
heibaceous  |dants.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Newcomb^  cut  flowers,  among  which  were  many  fine, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.    Mn.  J.  1*.  Van  Namce  ex- 
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kibiied  Ikkty-finv  mtt  tffMtiv*  iHuMb,  in  flow«n 
wliicb  weie  very  iottrMting.  The  saind  Itdy  exhibit* 
ed  a  ktnd  booqaet  of  tlia  Bsma,  taaiei'itily  anaog ed. 

TRSMlUXa. 

Bast  ten  plante  in  poto^ibr  CtiAem  emabile,  Eriee 
Boweiana,  Viysiaathua  albua,  £ry Unina  eriata-galii, 
PeveUa  cafiina,  MedineUa  erythfupbtUa,  StephanoUa 
floribanda.  Riipberbia  aplendenai  to  £.  Coroii^,  Jt^ 
iMcnia  wnlab*  gardenerO 

Beet  Biz  plaata  in  pete— for  Erlea  BoWeiaQa«  Hoya 
camoaa,  Rusaelia  juncia,  Vinca  alba,  Kalmia  latifolia, 
Gardenia  florida,  to  Joel  Rathbone,  (Wm,  Gray  gar- 
dener.) . 

Beat  three  plaitta  in  pote—for  firica  eineiea,  Hoya 
hella^  Briea  Beweiana,  to  L.  Menand. 

Peiar0Diiiiune->beet  eix  yarietiee  for  life  Goarda- 
aian,Clonded  Perfeetion*  Aepaeia,  RaUa«  Clifton  Scar* 
lot  and  Heba,  to  J.  Rathbone. 

Pelai|;oniama— beat  three  varietiea  for  Hebe«  Pritt' 
•aaa  Aiioe  and  Elegants  to  L.  Menand. 

Wm.  Newdomb. 

Wm.  Jamb, 

W.  A.  WniRTon, 

CamMittm, 

Prtmimma  &i$  Cut  ^lopisert^— For  the  best  and  moat 
•xtenaiTO  exhibition  of  hardy  roeas,  to  Mr.  Jamea 
Wilaon. 

For  the  beat  and  moet  ezteneive  ezhibitiott  of  Her- 


iaeemia 


to  James  Wilaon. 


For  the  best  and  most  extensive  display  of  Annnal 
nnd  Pfiiennlai  Flowen,  to  Mr.  Newcomb. 

For  the  best  oollectiott  of  native  plants,  to  Mn.  Van 
Namee.  34  varielies. 

For  the  best  twelve  and  nx  Tarietiea  of  roeea,  none 
Were  pieaented. 

LVi'UXX  TvOKXEf 

James  Hooo, 
B.  B.  KtartAffp, 

The  following  prsmioma  were  awarded : 
Best  large  round  bonqnet,  for  oenter  table  vnse, 
James  Wilson. 

Besr  large  flat  bonqnet,  for  mantle  vase,  Jamea 
Wilaon. 

Beat  baaket  bonqnet  with  handle,  Mn.  J.  T.  Tan' 
Mamee. 
Beat  ia»  hand  bottqvet,  Jam^a  WiloQP. 
Beet  round  hand  bouqnet,  Jamea  Wilson* 
Mm.  W.  A.  Wbartoh,         J.  M.  Lovett, 
Mrs.  Jas.  WtLsoH,  W.  A.  Wrartoit, 

Miss  Retholds,  JoaETH  Warren, 

fiCisS  PlEKSOff,  InO.  J.  WSITDEIX. 

Laiial^  Commftfa*.  CosMittfsr. 


ORITA 


At.  WORK. 


There  were  exhibited  by  Miss  N.  McRaro,  Instruct- 
ias»  Albany,  one  Bouquet  Piper  Flowere;   Miss 

Bfsois,  Albany,  on i  Bouquet  Paper  Flowers;  Mm. 

O.  W.  EJtToif,  HamilioB,  N«  Y.,  one  Fniit  Vase  of 

Usather  Work ;  Mrs.  Wm.  R  WauAMs,  one  Cireolar 

dtand,  ornamented  with  leather  work. 

XKscrelibaarv  l^nmianmM  — >The  committee  on  Dis- 
cretionary Premiuma  awarded  a  prise  to  Mies  McHan, 
and  commended  the  bouquet  ofierrd  \tf  Miss  Megu, 
bnt  as  tiia  lady  ia  not  a  member  of  the  aodety,  were 
not  aiiowed  lo  award  any  pramiama. 

TiaiTABlCS. 

The  general  dlapUy  waa  not  aa  extemive  aa  on 
aonae  former  nrraajona,  but  the  anscimena  were  on- 
naoally  fine,  Wm.  ^iwoovb,  of  Pittstown«  exhibited 
Grand  Admirable  lettveo,  4NuaDat  aInEwbniy  poaov 
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potaloa,  aaga,  now  Tariety,  very  fine.  Doable  parsley ; 
V.  P.  Douw,  Waleheran  cauliflower.  Early  Ox-Heart 
cabbage.  Early  Turnip  beet,  French  Roee  radish, 
SydKHids^  Gigantic  cucumber.  Bush  beana.  Goldfinch 
potatos.  lettuce;  E.  GoRmiia^  Jr^  Early  York  Cab- 
bage, White  8ilesia  leitoee,  Long  cocumbera ;  Jonii 
WT  ilirasojr,  White  onione.  Turnip  radices,  Giant 
Lettuce,  Giant  rhobarii,  all  auperior;  L.  Mckamd,  ibar 
lieada  cabbage,  very  fine. 

PREMIUMS. 

To  V.  P»  Douw,  (Mark  Taylor,  gardener,)  lor  beet 
eaulifiower ;  best  early  turnip  beet,  beet  cucumbem 
To  £.  Coming,  Ji.,  (Jamea  Sloan,  gardener,)  tor 
best  lettuos. 
To.  J.  B.  Hniaoo,  for  beet  rhubarb. 
To  L.  Menand,  ibr  best  cabbage. 

£.  I&  PLA3T,>r  Cbei. 
HERMAN  WENDELL,  M.D.,i>rMi4ro<. 
jyuifS  Warrxn,  Secretmnf. 

CewiUni  Gsnlfamen. 


Q^naMa  Valley  Bbrtlooltaxai  Soolaty. 


Tew  exhilatkm,  aa  oaoal|  oontaiped  many  ol^ects  of 
interest,  although  much  injury  to  plants  had  resulted 
from  severe  drouth.  The  great  attention  which  baa 
been  given  to  the  strewberrv  by  cultivators  In  thii  re- 
gion, rendered  this  part  of  the  show  particularly  inter- 
eeting.  Fine  epecimena  of  McAvoy's  Superior  were 
presented  by  R  G.  Pardr  and  othera.  whtch  sustains 
Its  high  characfer  at  Cind nnati.  In  iiavor  it  is  decid- 
edly fine,  although  hardiv  equal  to  the  beet ;  in  pro- 
dnctiveness  it  sunde  in  the  nroot  rank ;  and  Ibr  site  it 
is  folly  equsl  to,  or  rathef  excela,  Hovey^  Seedling. 
Walker's  Seedling  is  found  to  be  a  good*sised,  fine 
flavored,  productive,  valuable,  and  sobetsntial  sort 
Ohio  Mammoth  is  very  large,  but  with  a  flavor  of  very 
moderate  pretetMiona  Moyamensing,  large  and  stmwy, 
and  tolerably  good.  An  excellent,  dark'colored,  dark* 
fleshed,  new  seedling,  of  laiKO  sixe,  productive^nd  at 
early  aa  the  Elarly  Scarlet,  was  preaented  by  Bisstu. 
9l  Hooker.  Ellwavocr  &  Barrt%  new  aeedlloga, 
the  Monroe  Scarlet  and  Genesee  Seedling,  made  a 
very  favorsbb  imprsasion  for  thdr  value.  They  also 
presented  beautinil  and  good  spedmene  of  Bicton 
PStie.  Large  Early  Scarlet,  and  Bishop's  Orange,  old 
sorts,  stilt  remain  tmaurpaned  for  their  rich  oavo*. 
and  none  of  tlw  new  aorta  are  found  fully  to  equal 
Burr%  New  Pine^  for  all  its  excellem  qnalitiea. 

Among  thoCherriea.  none  came  omie  up  to  Early 
PnrpleOnigne  fi>r  Ugn  flavor;  and  for  its  mild  and 
agreeably  qnality  and  beantiltil  appearance*  Belle 
dxJrleana  was  unsurpaaaed.  It  is  found  to  be  about 
aa  earlv  aa  the  Early  0oigne  and  May  Bigarreau. 
Coo's  1  ransparsnt,  about  as  earli  as  the  Doctor,  poe- 
sesses  a  hlgn  flxTor,  and  beenttfaf  appearance.  Tneaa 
were  te  best  among  the  earliest,  the  season  being 
late,  none  of  medium  period  of  ripening  were  ex- 
hibiied. 

The  large  recent  introduction  of  new  rosee,  waa 
well  shown  by  the  number  of  very  iaige  eolleotiona 
which  occupied  the  tabieiu  from  W.  Kuio,  A.  Fnusr 
4b  Co.,  J.  A*  Eaotmaji^  J»  J.  TnoHAS,  KuMun%M  iu 
Ba«it«  8L  Moouaoji,  and  otliera«  aome  of  tiiem  eon 
taininfi  several  hnnidred  aorta.  A  beantifiil  and  rich 
pyramui  oi  roaee,  dahliaa,  and  some  ram  flowem  of 
greenhouse  planta,  wee  pieaented  firom  the  garden  of 
Jonir  Gnuo,  Canadajgoa.  Among  tiie  graenhituae 
planta.  we  were  particmaily  pleaeed  with  thoee  ex* 
hibited  by  J.  Salyax,  gaidener  to  J.  W.  BnvEL,  on 
aeeoont  ol  the  exceUeat  training  they  had  received, 
bringing  them  into  oora^act,  ronnd-Keaded,  deneely- 
flowersd  spsrimani,  inalaad  «f  the  tall,  long*lsggad 
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plants  BO  generally  seen ;  two  searlot  garanimis,  ki 
rustic  Tasea.  and  wnae  of  tha  rerbenaa,  wefe  aapeciall)r 
commendable  in  tfaia  particular. 

One  of  the  moat  intereating  portions  of  the  eschibi* 
tion  waa  the  ooUection  of  native  planta  from  P.  PABza, 
of  Victor.  Among  them  we  observed  those  beaotifiil 
wild- wood  flowera»  the  Bartaia,  the  aingle^leaved  Pqgo- 
nia,  and  the  Calopoffon ;  alao  a  fine  apeoimen  ofSara- 
cenia,  filling  a  veaael  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  in 
full  flower,  and  numerously  furoiahe'l  with  its  curioua 
pitcher-formed  leaves.  A  single  plant  of  this  aort, 
iresh  from  its  native  wilds,  possessed  in  reality  a 
hundred  timea  the  inteteat  of  all  the  artificial  orae- 
tions,  such  aa  temples,  alcoves,  etc^  bn  It  like  a  eoble- 
stone  lieuse,  of  successive  tiers^of  flowers,  a  sort  of 
material  which  can  never  aeem  appaopriate  to  true 
taste  for  composing  massiva  atructurea.  Flowers  are, 
^om  their  very  nature,  light  and  decorative,  end  hence 
may  be  most  apprapristely  used  for  wreathinff  and 
ornamenting  colomna,  maaaive  atructurea,  or  baaketa : 
but  whan  toey  are  used  to  constitute  the  very  material 
of  such  structures,  the  incongruity  and  disooidsnoe 
are  at  once  apparent^^Camitry  GttiUanan. 


XttdUom  State  BoarA  of  Agrtealtiim. 

Notice  is  given,  that  the  State  fioaid  of  Agriculture 
will  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives, 


next  annnal  fair,  and  arrange  toe  schedule  otpro' 
miums,  etc 

The  membera  of  the  board  are  anticipating  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  friends  of  agncultural 
and  mechanical  laboff  at  the  capital,  at  this  meeUng. 
And  to  aid  the  cauae,  it  is  res^tfUlly  requested  of  all 
who  attend,  thai  t^ey  bring  with  them  the  best  speci- 
mens of  fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  flowers,  etc  that 
the  exhibition  may  be  made  the  more  intereating. 

The  Ualls  of  the  Senate,  and  Houae  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  the  Supreme  Court  room,  and  committee  rooms, 
will  be  open  to  raceive  the  productions  of  the  state ; 
all  of  which  will  be  exhibited  during  the  session  of  the 
.'hoard.  We  are  expecting  some  interesting  esaaya  and 
addreesea  during  the  meeting.    JoaEra  A.  Wrjobt, 

PrtmdtHi  qf  the  Board, 

W.  T.  Duma,  Secrttarg, 

[Here  will  be  another  very  interesting  winter  n:oet- 
ing,  which  otbem  than  thoss  within  the  stats  may 
attend  with  profit,  aa  tbooa  may  remember  who  wit- 
nessed the  anow  oUruiia  and  gtaina  last  January,  and 
heard  the  diacoasions  upon  varioua  tapica.^£D.] 


Indepenaent  AflXfouHoral,  BEortlooltural, 
and  Mecbaiiical  AMOoiatloo,  of  Brown 
County,  OMo. 

This  societv,  whose  efforts  were  noted  in  a  pvsvtoas 
number,  has  nsld  its  flrat  bortteultnral  fair,  at  Rij^ey, 
on  ^  10th  of  June  nit 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  sonety  is  only  eht 
tiioniha  old,  and  the  membeit  have  asparaled  from  the 
f  itetiX  society.  I'he  fiiir  waa  the  niat  of  a  purely 
uorticaltural  obaraeter  ever  held  in  the  county.  The 
aoeie^  hold  two  faiva  aash  year.  Firsc  in  the  anring, 
for  horticnltors  alone  *,  and,  aeeond,  in  the  foil,  lor 
hortieuiture*  meehaidca,  and  agrtealtUre.  In  additioa 
to  the  ebove  they  meet  every  other  month,  to  stir  their 
•  minds  fay  way  of  mmembranoe.  A  Campbell  Is  piesi- 
dent.  The  foir  waa  better  than  any  had  a  raason  to 
expect,  owing  to  the  aewaeas  of  the  thing,  and  the 
droitght.   li«avo«anaralaMiafoeiio0.   fAsv»J«aaa- 


kin,  whose  cherries  and  rbnbazh  mm  an  fovwaibly 
recommended  to  notice,  would  have  taken  tte  pie- 
miums,  but  for  aa  unintentional  ofVS8i%ii&  of  ths 
awarding  committee.)  It  appears  fi'om  the  premna 
liet  that  the  ladiee  have  taken  nearly  all  the  pri»e. 
Suceess  is  insoied  to  any  aociety  whieh  haa  iha  ladiea 
ao  heailily  enlisied  in  the  causa. 

Liberal  premiuma  were  awarded  to  the  amiwisafal 
Gontiibntora  of  fruits,  vegetaMea,  aad  flowera,  sad  the 
society  have  determined  to  hold  a  aecoiid  foir,  at 
aellvtOe,  on  the  26th  of  Augost. 


■^m 


Bouth-Waatem  Agriooltaral  and  MmdhaMA- 
cal  Aiiioiy*^tffiWi 


Ths  meeting  of  the  friends  of  this  aieat 
haU  at  tile  cowt-honee,  at  Lomavilla,  Kaotoeky,  on 
Saturday,  waa  largely  attended  by  citiaeoa  of  both  dtf 
and  county.  The  neat  spkrit  pmvailed,  and  it 
permaBently  organised. 

A  fair  haa  been  determined  upon,  and  k 
our  citixana  to  give  the  aaeociation  all  the  aid  they 
poeaibly  can,  as  it  will  eventually  oontribato  arack  la 
the  credit  and  prosperity  of  our  city. 

The  organisation  ot  the  aociety  is  mrw  eonplale. 


and  the  proapect  is,  that  its  kiaa  of  a  mm 
fair  will  be  tiilly  and  efiactually  cartieaout.  Thiaia 
a  conaummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  KotkisR 
could  have  a  better  infliwnoe  upon  tlia  inteiuta  ef 
agriculture  in  thia  part  of  the  state,  tham  aadi  aa  ex- 
hibitton  mB  that  which  is  proposed. 

The  NashviHe,  Wheelmg,  and  other  papsvs,  all  psa- 
mise  aid  from  their  seversl  states.  Several  geatlemea 
fnmi  Ohio,  intimately  allied  with  the  gnaat  pcoductive 
intsrwts  of  that  great  atate,  have  been  in  tfaia  dtj 
since  the  project  wss  first  broached  publicly,  and  gir^ 
it  theur  meet  eaoourging  approval.  That  Ohio  will 
here,  and  lend  her  aid,  there  ia  no  reaaoti  to  doi 
Indiana  b  busy  with  her  own  State  Fair,  bat  after  that 
eloaes  she  will  show  herself^  and  help  alao.  Fraai 
ininoia,  Missouri,  Arkansaa,  and  Missiaiiipps,  bat  tiole 
except  visitors  ean  he  expected  at  oaoe.  bat  by  the 
second  or  diird  foir  there  will  undoubtedly  faa  impor- 
tant oootxibutions  from  esch  of  those  states. 

Judges  win  be  choeen  from  all  parts  of  KeatDdky, 
Teaaeeaee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUtnois,  Miaaoori,  ate.  The 
time  euggested  haa  been  October,  when  oaher  foin  ais 
generally  over.— X«aia»iifejM|wpa. 

ITaw  Tofk  Affloalfenal  OaPaga 

Mbssbs.  Johx  a.  Kino,  Wm.  Kslley,  and  &  P. 
JoBHsoir,  the  committee  appointed  from  the  fioard  si 
Tinsteea  to  report  as  to  the  purchaaSng  of  a  form  for 
the  Agricultural  College,  met  at  Mr.  Delafield's,  and 
report^  in  favor  of  purehaaiog  the  same  at  fSfijOOO. 
Tne  report  was  aeeeptod.  This  form  oontsina  thns 
hundred  and  fifty  acraa,  fo  in  fine  oooditioa,  with  good 
varieties  of  soU,  within  three  miles  of  the  villsei  of 
Geneva. 


•^m 


Tm  department  devoted  to  the  acta  of  HoriiealtBral 
-J    .L  _  ._  M__  »^3(ji^^  ims  grown  to  quf ' 

of  the  aiany  noittis  at 


snd  other  similar  bodies,  has  grown  to  qidto  a  large 


la  Bsaka 


alas  ia 

spirit  of  emiuaikNi  bts  stincad  taa  » 

greater  ewirta  ia  the  cause  of  Horticmtaia. 

Tit  fo  doing  good  ssrtiea,  however,  and  baa  ..p.*. 

ileeted  in  other  paiata  alao,  whifia  ava  not  now 

tloned,both  because  the  qiaoe  alloited  wonU  not 

contain  Um  history,  und  berause  the  parties  most  ia- 

lerssted  hava  foiM  to  rsad«r  the  aoiea  and  peyeis. 

from  wldek  to  mriw  ap  the  lepotia    Our  ewni  sacistv 

has  eontiaiied  an  active  llfo  of  aseifolneaa  fras  watk 

towetkdatiiithai 
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Hovas  on  Tum   jult  numbbr 


Ptrp'nta  Creeper  and  English  Ivy. — Both 
beautiful  Tines  ;  right  glad  to  see  them 
brought  into  notice.  The  creeper,  particu- 
larly, is  not  cultivated  as  much  as  it  deserves. 
It  forms  a  beautiful  covering  for  unsightly 
walls,  and  is  particularly  beautiful  when 
dressed  in  its  gorgeous  autumnal  foliage. 
We  neglect  many  fine  things  that  grow 
itround  us  because  of  our  familarity  with 
them*  The  creeper  is  a  terror  to  many, 
who  can  not  distinguish  U  from  the  "  poison 
Tine.'*  The  difference  is  obvious  to  the 
common  observer,  who  will  notice  the  num- 
ber of  leaflets.  Why  call  it  Virginia  Creeper  ? 
that  always  meant  the  Bignonia  radicaus. 

Wax,  or  Taliow  plant. — If  **  a  single  plant 
will  produce  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of 
berries,  which  produce  twenty -five  per  cent, 
of  wax,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  B  very  profitable  plant  to  culti- 
vate. The  wax  is  decidedly  better  than 
beeswax  for  tnany  purposes,  and  as  good 
for  any — ^having  the  property  of  remaining 
eweet  for  a  long  time,  together  with  its  bal- 
samic quality,  it  would  be  rery  desirable  for 
pharmaceutical  preperations  ;  it  certainly 
deserves  attention. 

Waimr. — How  refreshing  I  to  read  an  arti- 
chr  Oft  irrigation,  with  the  themoiqoter  at 
Mp  and  raia  gage  for  kwt  month  0.  Yet 
wo  mtm  first  m&4er*dfaia  our  lands,  before 
Hre  ean  tifdalge  hopes  of  seeing  tbe  rank 
lazurianee  tUs  tieatment  affords  at  mid- 
sttinmer.  We  are  a  progi^sive  people, 
howttver,  and  the  lime  is  not  distant  wbea 
the  aso  of  water  wilf  be  more  goosral,  aad 
tea  advantages  better  anderstood* 

Wool  frmn  Wood.'^YeB,  item  verilablo 
fine-tags,  having  the  fidling  propertisa  of 


true  wool ;  and  then  the  medicated  bath 
in  connection.  Some  Yankee  surely  must 
have  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Silesia,  to  have 
started  this  compound  establishment.  Good 
news  for  Korth  Carolina,  that.  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  commence  a  wood-wool  and 
medicated  bath  establishment  in  her  pine 
forests,  and  cause  the  health  seeking  invalid 
to  turn  his  back  upon  Cape  May  and  Rocka- 
way,  and  seek  the  resinous  residual  waters 
of  the  wool  factories  in  the  pine  woods  ? 

Strawberries  and  Raspherriee. — Mr.  Long- 
worth  has  accomplished  much,  and  long  may 
he  live  to  do  good  by  desseminatiug  new 
and  valuable  seedlings,  and  rap  the  knuckles 
of  tliose  who  attack  his  favorite  theory,  of 
the  sexual  characters  of  the  strawberry. 
Facts  will  aid  him  in  the  warfare,  and  while 
with  botanists  the  strawberry  blossom  may 
be  as  much  of  a  monstrosity  as  a  double 
rose,  yet  the  practical  cultivator,  to  succeed, 
must  conform  to  the  theory. 

Boot  Oro/Hng  vs.  Budding. — There  seems 
to  be  quite  an  interest  extant  among  pomo- 
legist,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  growing  out 
of  the  fact,  no  doubts  that  nurserymen  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  smaD  sections  of 
roots,  laterals,  and  all,  frequentiy  without 
fibers  to  graft  upon.  The  eonsequenee  is, 
that  instead  of  a  fully  branefaed,  fibrous 
root,  die  young  tree  is^  sustained  by  a  feW 
large,  ramMing  roots,  wklek  do  not  mn  into 
fibers  nntS  they  are  several  feet  from  tho 
tree,  and  thus  in  transplanting  nearly  all  tho 
fibers  are  left  in  the  ground.  There  is  no 
exeuse  for  this  praetice,  as  apple  seeds  are^ 
eady  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  the 
seedMngaeasSy  and  qnkikly  grown.  If  par* 
ehasers  woaU  rsfnae  aB  trees  that  have  not 
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good,  fibrous  roots,  the  eyil  would  soon  be 
corrected,  and  root-grafted  trees  become  as 
popular  as  ever. 

Upland  Cranberries, — For  many  jeara 
this  culture  bas  been  a  taatter  of  experi« 
ment,  hitherto  with  doubtful  success^  and 
the  culture  has  not  been  recommended.  Mr. 
Orcutt  seems  to  have  been  successful,  and 
his  success  should  encourage  us  to  perse- 
Tere.  If  generally  practicable  the  culture 
of  this  fruit  on  upland  soil  would  be  exceed- 
ingly profitable.  v 

Wearififf  cvt  of  varieties  of  fruits, — This 
theory,  like  many  kindred  ones,  has  had  its 
advocates  and  opponents,  each  fortified  m 
his  position  by  known  and  admitted  facts. 
It  win  probably  remain  an  open  question 
for  some  time  yet.  In  some  parts  of  the 
west  the  Pryor  Red  apple  is  pointed  to  as  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  Knight's  theory, 
while  all  who  have  noticed  it  in  these  locali- 
ties must  admit  its  declining  condition.  Old 
orchardists  will  tell  them  that  they  remem- 
ber the  tree  when  it  was  a  vigorous  grower. 
In  their  localities  the  tree  has  been  remarka- 
bly popular,  so  much  so  that  nurserymen 
could  not  supply  the  demand  for  them.  In 
every  instance  in  which  I  have  inquired,  I 
learn  that  to  supply  this  extraordinary  de- 
mand, scions  and  stocks  were  used,  which 
should  have  been  rejected.  If  these  facts 
do  not  account  for  its  declining  condition^ 
they  at  least  do  not  sustain  Kn^ht's  theory- 
Let  the  advocates  of  the  tlieory  be  industrious 
in  collecting  facia  to  sustain  it,  and  let  the 
lleview  and  florists  be  equally  industrious 
in  collecting  evidence  against  it— truth  is 
mighty^  May  your  rewacd  be  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  exploding  it,  and  «ubstitating  satis* 
factory  explanationa  for  |tll  the  facta  whidi 
austainit. 

H^^ort  from  Jilinoie^^-^A  very  interesting 
paper.  Profeaaor  Turner  wrote  aa  article 
Ibr  the  HortienHiiraliat,  SMie  time  «go^  da^ 


scribing  aa  insect  which  he  found  on  the 
bark  of  his  pear  trees,  and  which,  from  hit 
observation,  caused  one  species  of  Uight, 
and,  as  in  every  case  it  was  fatal  to  the  tree, 
he,  with  commendable  promptness,  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  the  public.  Wm 
article  was  reviewed  in  rather  an  ill-natured 
style  by  some  one,  who  evidently  laboxed 
under  the  impression  that  entomology  waa 
an  unheard  of  science  so  far  in  the  directioB 
of  sun-down  as  Illinois,  and  thus  the  mailer 
rests.  This  "report  from  Illinois,"  refers 
to  the  same  insect.  No  one  can  doubt  its 
existence,  and  we  should  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  this  "pear  devil/'  hoping,  how- 
ever, most  fervently,  never  to  be  indulged 
with  Qk  sight.  Let  the  Professor  and  his 
neighbors  exterminate  them,  and  by  watch- 
fulness, this  scourge  may  pass  lightly  away. 

Coal^Boat  Garden. — ^I  have  read  <^  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  the  float- 
ing gardens  of  Mexico,  where  wealth  was 
ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  taste,  but  never 
should  expect  to  see  a  garden  on  the  deck 
of  a  coal  boat ;  yet,  meet  it  where  you  may, 
who  does  not  feel  a  confidence  in,  and  re- 
spect for  the  proprietor  of  a  flower  garden, 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  to 
be  surmotmted  to  attain  it  No  true  lover 
of  flowers  can  be  k  depraved  man.  I  have 
often  thought  the  love  of  flowers  exhibited 
by  Bobespierre  was  afiectation. 

Stretwberry  Seedlings, — ^Poor  Mr.  Meekaa 
is  catching  it  right  and  left,  for  hk  heietical 
doetrine.  It  seema  to  be  a  free  i^t,  aal 
likely  to  be  irannly  kept  up  till  the  qaestioa 
is  settled*  I  know  of  a  Germaa  who  raises 
the  best  strawberriea  in  his  n€»ghboibood» 
and  who  is  employed  by  mai^  to  aei  oat 
beds,  who  profeases  to  find  mele  and  feoiab 
phMits  among  all  kiads*  If  sailed  upon  la 
set  out  Hovey's  Ssedling,  for  instaace^  be 
professes  to  believe  it  slippSes  its  owa  im- 
pregaalioni  and  tha^  all  tiie  fiitore  eaio  te 
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beds  require  is  to  keep  tbe  male  Horey^s 
Seedling  from  ^rei^owing  the  beariog 
pliats^  and  so  wiCh  all  other  pistillate  kinds, 
Whether  he  believes  his  own  theory  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  know  he  has  indneed  many 
more  intelligent  men  to  embrace  his  views. 
Grape  Borders, — A  very  sensible  article, 
and  a  much  more  rational  manner  of  mak- 
ing a  border  than  the  plan  lauded  by  some 
— of  planting  the  vines  over  decomposing 
masses  of  animal  matter,  rank  enough  to 
kill  all  vegetation  that  approaches  it,  and  to 
make  a  mnn  forswear  eating  grapes,  unless 
assured  they  had  not  been  raised  on  such  a 
border.  P. 


t*^ 


The  Btimwbeny  Quastioii  Settled. 

DocTOB  Warder  : — ^We  look  to  you  Hor- 
ticultural editors  for  correct  views  on  Horti- 
ticultural  subjects,  and  hold  ourselves  as 
much  bound  by  them,  as  by  the  opinions  of 
our  political  leaders.  Tour  brother  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  in  his  number  for  the  pres- 
ent month,  says  :  **  Our  beds  of  Pistillates, 
such  as  Hudson,  Necked  Pine,  Hovey's 
Seedfing,  and  others,  have  uniformly  pro- 
duced Stcaninaie  and  partially  staminate 
flowers,  year  by  year.  The  early  blossoms 
in  all  cases  have  been  prevailingly  stami- 
nate. We  feel  bad  for  our  Cincinnati  friends, 
especially  for  the  old  veteran  of  strawberry- 
ism,  Mr.  Longworth,  whose  gray  hairs  will 
be  in  danger  of  coming  down  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  should  his  darling  theory  die." 
You  editors  will,  of  course,  all  yield  to  the 
opinion  of  your  experienced  brother.  But 
I  fear  that  the  little  children  of  our  market 
gardeners,  with  their  usual  folly,  will  laugli 
at  this  doctrine  of  your  brother.  And,  to 
bring  the  question  to  the  tist*  Snd  prove 
the  wisdom  of  your  brother,  I  make  the  fol* 
lowing  proposition :  I  wiU  plaee  from  $14)00 
fep  $6000  (your  brollier  to  name  the  sum.) 


in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buist  and  Dr.  Brinekl^, 
of  Philadelphia,  two  of  our  most  skillfull 
Horticulturists,  and  your  brother  to  deposit 
half  the  sum  that  I  deposit  If  the  plants 
your  brother  deposits  are  by  them  pronoun- 
ced the  kinds  represented,  and  all  the  blos- 
soms are  not  pure  pistillates,  and  incapable 
oC  bearing  fruit,  without  husbands,  they 
shall  pay  over  to  your  brother  the  sum  I 
deposit.  If  pronounced  not  the  kinds  named, 
I  will  pay  his  deposit  to  the  Directors  of 
our  Orphans'  Asylum«  To  loss  9^1,000  may 
increase  greatly  the  gray  hairs  of  a  Jersey •* 
man,  but  greater  will  be  his  regret,  that  it 
will  compel  him  to  become  a  convert  to  all 
the  Rochester  knocking  miracles  that  wo 
daily  hear  of.  Mr.  Meehan  has  not  got  the 
true  Extra  Bed.  It  is  a  seedling  of  my 
raising.  Tour  brother  states  that  Mr  Mee-* 
ban  says  this  plant  produces  as  man^f 
perfect  as  pistillate  blossoms.  I  have  never 
seen  one  on  my  plants.  As  Longworth's 
prolific  (which  is  hermaphrodite)  produces 
a  chance  pistillate  blossom,  I  see  no  reason 
for  saying  that  there  may  not  be  a  pistillate, 
bearing  an  occasional  hermaphrodite  oir 
staminate  blossom* 

N,  LOHOWORTH. 

A  New  Catalpa. 

During  a  recent  vijit  to  the  beautiful  city 
of  Dayton,  when  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  about  June  7th, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  variety  of 
the  Bignonia  Catalpa,  then  in  full  bloom, 
though  those  I  had  left  in  Cincinnati  were 
just  showing  their  young  buds.  I  was  told 
that  this  was  a  distinct  variety,  supposed 
to  have  originated  there.  That  the  early 
bloom  was  not  accidental,  was  very  appa- 
rsnt,  for  the  frees  were  variously  situated  as 
to  soil  and  exposure.  The  loBage  is  lai^r 
and  finer,  the  form  of  the  tree  rather  better^ 
and  the  trusaes  oCoadier  flowensiacreehoirj 
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than  usual.  My  kind  friend  Steele,  who 
haa  fine  specimens  ia  his  beantifnl  city  gar* 
den,  has  fuinished  the  subjoined  note  that 
contains  all  information  respecting, the  vari- 
ety, which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain.   £d. 

I        Dattoh,  June  ISth,  1863. 

Db.  J,  A.  Wardbb,  Dbab  Sib:— Dur* 
ing  your  recent  visit  to  Dayton  you  noticed 
iMid  admired  a  variety  of  the  Oatalpa  which 
is  quite  common  here.  We  have  long  known 
that  we  had  two  kinds  of  thb  teee,  but  sup- 
posing that  they  were  both  cultivated  in 
Cincinnati  and  elsewhere,  we  have  made  no 
note  of  the  fact.  The  two  varieties  differ  in 
several  particulars,  but  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  conusts  in  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing. On  our  public  square,  where  the  two 
kinds  stand  side  by  fide,  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances  of  soil  and  exposure, 
the  one  has  been  in  full  flower  for  ten  days, 
while  the  other  has  iTot  yet  opened  a  single 
blossom.  The  bark  of  the  young  trees  of 
the  new  kind  is  also  lighter  in  color,  the 
foliage  is  of  a  deeper  green  and  more  luxu- 
riant, the  seed  pods  much  longer,  the  form 
of  the  tree  more  upright  and  compact,  and 
the  flower  larger  and  of  a  purer  white. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Haines  for  the 
introduction  of  this  fine  variety  here.  Some 
years  since  he  noticed  two  Catalpa  trees 
growing  on  a  farm  two  miles  south  of  this 
place,  and  was  struck  with  their  superiority 
to  the  kind  then  commonly  planted.  He 
procured  seed  from  these  trees,  and,  from 
this  source,  all  the  fine  specimens  of  this 


kind  wUoh  now  adorn  our  dty,  origiaaAed« 
The  family  who  li?ed  on  the  farm  and 
planted  the  original  trees,  have  nnee  remov- 
ed from  the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  unknown 
wh^re  they  obtained  them. 

•  Yours  truly.        Roar.  W.  BnxiM, 


it«- 


Fbibbb  Wabobb  : — In  your  July  number 
there  is  an  article  from  Mr.  Longworth,  in 
the  latter  part  of  which  he  commits  (what 
is  very  uncommon  for  him)  a  /aiusf  jwt. 
He  therein  states,  that  I  have  reoenUy  enu- 
merated all  the  varieties  of  strawberries  I 
deem  valuable,  and  that  I  omitted  all  the 
Cincii^nati  seedlings.  I  have  done  no  such 
thing,  but  have  done  exactly  the  eonlniy. 
The  descriptive  list  to  which  Mr.  L.  alludes 
was  sent  entire  to  the  Horticnltorist,  but 
the  editor,  for  convenience,  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  and  Mr.  L.  must  have  perused 
only  the  first  part,  as  the  Ohio  varieties  are 
described  fully  in  the  second  part. 

I  think  Mr.  L.  somewhat  wantii^  in  his 
usual  perspicuity,  by  his  not  noticing  the 
concluding  words  of  the  first  section,  where 
it  says,  *<  To  be  conHmud.'*  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  made  quite  as  favorable  com- 
ments upon  the  CincinnaU  varieties  as  he 
would  himself  have  done,  and  MoAvoy's 
Superior  I  consider  as  w<»thy  the  most 
favorable  encomuims,  its  only  deficiency  aa 
a  market  fruit  being  its  dark  color. 

Most  respectfully,  William  R.  Panrca. 


»•- 


(BMtoriaL 


THB    FROirVZBPXBCB, 


The  main  bidMii^  is  44X36  feet,  on  the 
gvmmi.  The  cellar  wall  may  show  18  to 
M  inohes  id>ovu  tiie  ground,  and  be  piereed 


by  windows  in  eaeh  end.  The  haighl  of  the 
msin  wans  may  be  two  ftdl  stories  btlow 
the  roof  plates,  or  the  ehamben  may  m  a 
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foot  or  two  into  the  gan^,  at  tlie  clioioe  of 
the  builder.         ^ 

The  frost  door  opens  fzom  a  veranda  28 
feet  long  by  lOleet  in  depth,  dropfiog  eight 
inches  from  the  door-silL  This  Tenmda 
has  a  hipped  roof»  which  juts  over  the  ool- 
umns  in  due  proportion  with  the  roof  of  the 
house  over  its  walls.  These  columns  are 
plain,  with  brackets,  or  braces  from  near 
their  tops,  sustaining  the  plate  and  finish  of 
the  roof  above,  which  may  be  covered  either 
with  tin  or  «nc,  painted,  or  closely  shingled. 

The  walls  of  the  house  may  be  18  to  20 
feet  high  below  the  plates ;  the  roof  a  ^tch 
of  30  to  45^,  which  will  afford  an  upper 
garret  or  store,  or  small  sleeping  rooms,  if 
required ;  and  the  eaves  should  project  two 
to  three  feet  as  climate  may  demand,  over 
the  walls.  A  plain  finish — ^that  is,  ceiled 
underneath — is  shown  in  the  design,  but 
braokete  on  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  beaded 
and  finished,  may  be  shown,  if  preferred. 
The  gables  are  Swiss-rorfedp  or  iruneaied, 
Ihus  giving  them  a  most  sheltered  and  com- 
fortable appearanee,  particularly  in  a  north- 
erly climate.  !the  small  gable  in  front  re- 
lieves the  roof  of  its  monotony,  and  affords 
light  to  the  central  garret.  The  chimneys 
are  carried  out  with  partition  flues,  and  may 
be  topped  with  square  caps,  as  necessity  or 
taste  may  demand. 

Retreating  three  feet  from  the  kitchen 
side  of  the  house,  runs,  at  right  angles,  a 
wing  90X1B  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,  with  a  veranda  eight  feet  wide  in  front. 
Next  iir  rear  of  this,  continues  a  wood-house, 
30X18  feet,  one  story  high,  with  ten  feet 
posts»  and  open  in  front,  the  ground  level  <rf 
which  is  18  inches  below  the  floor  of  the 
wing  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  roof  of 
these  two  is  of  like  character  with  that  (tf 
the  main  building. 

Adjoining  this  wood-house,  and  at  right 
angles  with  it,  is  a  buildmg  68X18  feet* 


This  buiMing  is  one  and  a  half  stcMries  high, 
wiHi  12  feet  posts,  and  roof  in  the  same 
style  and  of  equal  pitch  as  the  others. 

UTSIUOR    AllRAirGJIMXMT. 

The  front  door  from  the  veranda  of  the 
house  opens  into  a  hall,  18X8  feet,  and  11 
feet  high,  amply  lighted  by  sash  windows 
on  the  sides  and  over  the  door.  From  the 
rear  of  this  hall  runs  a  flight  of  easy  stairs, 
into  the  upper  or  chamber  hall.  On  one 
side  of  the  lower  hall,  a  door  leads  into  a 
parlor,  18  feet  square,  and  11  feet  high, 
lighted  by  three  windows,  and  warmed  by 
an  open  stove,  or  fireplace,  the  pipe  passing 
into  a  chimney  flue  in  the  rear.  A  door 
passes  from  this  parlor  into  a  rear  passage, 
or  entry,  thus  giving  it  access  to  the  kitchtn 
and  rear  apartment#  At  the  back  end  of 
the  front  hall,  a  door  leads  into  the  rear 
passage  and  kitchen ;  and  on  the  side  oppo- 
site the  parlor,  a  door  opens  into  the  sitting 
or  family  room,  18X16  feet  in  area,  having 
an  open  fireplace,  and  three  wmdows.  On 
the  hall  ride  of  this  room,  a  door  passes  into 
the  kitchen,  22 XI 6. feet,  and  which  may, 
in  case  the  requirements  of  the  family  de- 
mand it,  be  made  the  chief  family  or  living 
room,  and  the  last  one  described  converted 
into  a  library.  In  this  kitchen,  which  is 
lighted  by  two  windows,  is  a  liberal  open 
fireplace,  with  an  ample  oven  by  its  side, 
and  a  sink  in  the  outer  corner.  A  flight  of 
stairs,  also,  leads  to  the  rear  chambers  above ; 
and  a  correspondug  flight,  under  them,  to 
the  cellar  bekw.  A  door  at  each  end  of 
these  stain,  leads  into  the  back  entry  of  the 
house,  and  thus  to  the  other  interior  rooms, 
or  through  the  rear  outer  door  to  the  back 
porch.  This  back  entry  is  lighted  by  a  sin- 
gle sash  window  over  the  outside  door  lead- 
ing to  the  porch.  Another  door,  opposite 
that  leading  down  cellar,  opens  into  the  pas- 
sage through  the  wing.  From  the  rear 
hall,  which  is  16X6  fe^W  tbo  innermost  paat 
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Bsge  leads  into  a  family  bedroom,  or  nor- 
serj,  16X14  feet,  lighted  by  a  window  in 
each  ontfiide  wall,  and  wanned  by  an  open 
fireplace,  or  stove,  at  pleasure.  Attached 
to  this  bedroom  is  ^a  clothes-closet,  8X4 


feet,  with  shelres,  and  drawers.  Next  the 
outer  door,  in  rear  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  small 
closet  openmg  from  i^  6X4  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, convertible  to  any  use  which  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  may  direct 
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Calm;  Hgfac  8R    Calm. 

Calm;  Light  S;  brisk  S.  (fire  flies.) 


Ij^i 
SW; 


Light  8 W;  briflk  SW.;  light  W.    (Sun  118^ 

Calm;  light  S£;  calm. 

Ca  m;  light  S ;  calm. 

Calm,  Brisk  S.  and  SW. 

Light  W.;  brisk  W.;  light  NW. 

Calm;  lij^ht  NE.;  calm. 


Calm;  light  S.;  brisk  S. 
Light  SW.,  8.,  and  SE. 
Ca!m<  light  SB.;  sun  120  deg. 


Calm;  lieht  SE.;  sun  124  deg. 

Calm;  light  SE.  and  Tariable;  calm. 

Calm;  variable;  calm. 

Calm;  light  W.  and  E.  (Raspberries.)  S«n  YO^ 

Calm;  light  8.  end  8W. 

17  Light  W,;  brisk  W.:  light  W. 

18  Light  NW.;  brisk  W.;I:giit  W.  (TomattH.) 

19  Light  W.  and  S.    Sun  124  deg. 
80    Calm;  light  8.;  brisk  8.    Stm  HO. 

21  Light  S.;  brisk  a  and  SW.;  light  W. 

22  Light  S ;  brisk  8.:  high  S.;  light  S  Rain  at  B«ht. 

23  Light  S:  brisk  8 W.;  high  W.4UghtW. 
Liiht  N  W. 

CJm:  light  NW.    (Blackbetiiea.) 
Calm;  light  S. 

Calm;  Ught  SW.;  brisk  SW.;  light  SW. 
Light  S  W ;  brisk  W.;  light  SW. 
Calm;  light  SW.;  brisk  SW.;  light  W.  San  121 
Calm;  Ught  SW  and  W;  brisk  SW;  Tgt.  S  (Con; 

Clear  days  in  the  month,  • 

Variable— sun  visible,    

Cloudy-Hiun  not  visible, •• 


24 
35 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Mean  temperature  of  the  month,    • 79.32 

do.  do.  June,  1852, 73.36 

do.  do.  do.    1851,  73.94 

do.  do.  do.    1850,  •  76.29 

do.  do.  do     1B49,  - 76.86 

do.  do.  do.    1848, 72.14 

do.  da  do.    1847,  70.36 

do.  da  do     1846,   69.84 

do.  da  do»    1845,  —• —.74.- 

da  do.  do.    1844,  73.20 

da  do.       of  ill  the  above, •••73.84 

Rdiakks.— This  has  been  a  very  hot  and  dry  month; 
dm  lemparntara  is  near  aiz  degrees  above  the  mean 
for  Juoe€he  last  ten  years ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
Ihlls  short  about  tvro-tMrds  of  the  usual  aveiage, 
wfaich,  added  to  the  almost  incessant  diurnal  sunshine, 
lias  produced  BO  rapfil  an  evaporation  as  to  cause  a 
irast  reduction  of  too  growing  crops,  (wlieat  excepted) 
reducing  the  supply  of  aeaaonable  vegetables  in  the 
aiatket  soBMi  BO  to  100  per  oeat. 


81 
9 
0 

30 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  is  two  degrees 
hiffher  than  that  of  Ja2y  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Several  thermometers  exposed,  in  well-shaded  situ- 
ations, did  not  indicate  over  94  and  95  deg.  on  the  S9ih 
and  30th; 

Several  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  appear  earlier 
than  Qsual  in  the  marlLet  this  aeascm,  by  feanon  of  tkn 
unusual  beat 

The  fire-fly  ii  nsnally  seen  ten  days  in  the  conntry 
before  we  detect  it  in  town. 

The  fliermometer,  exposed  to  the  suns  rays,  has  not 
indicated  so  high  a  temperatore  as  might  nave  been 
expected  from  a  ranse  of  90  to  98  degrees  in  the  shade 
-«a  slight  haae  may  have  beeo.the  cause.  1  haw  seen 
it  mount  to  149  degrees  in  Tennessee  in  the  son.  In 
a  coone  of  rfxteen  years*  obaervationa  at  this  dty,  I 
have  never  hsd  occasion  to  recoM  a  higher  levpsra* 
ture  than  96  degrees  (blood  heaf)  in  the  shade. 

The  mateury  has  ranged  as  higb  as  90  degtaea  and 
over  eighteen  times,  wSdi,  I  beueve.  Is  altogether  an- 
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SEPTEMBER,    1868. 


Histelliintons. 


CltOan    OF    THE    THIHD    VOLUUB^. 


'HIS  nnmber  irill  com- 
]  plete  the  third  jearly 
'^  oourse,  duringf  which, 
it  reader,  I  have  endeayorad 
vote  mj  best  energies  to 
ILee,  in  the  hope  of  eoconraging 
tbj  horticultural  procliTities,  and,  so  far  as 
a  moderate  ability  might  enable,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  direct  thy  taste,  to 
increase  thy  skill,  and  to  add  to  thy  knoW' 
ledge.  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  make  any 
personal  allusioas,  I  must  neceasarily  refer 
to  myself,  in  remioding  tbee,  kind  ftiend,  of 
the  extreme  hesitation  with  which  the  edi- 
torial tripod  was  ascended,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enterpriie,  and  that  a  becoming 
modesty  has  been  cultivated  ever  since. 

It  mnst  have  been  apparent,  to  every 
reader  of  these  pages,  that  with  whatever 
demerits  the  management  of  the  woik  has 
been  assouated,  the  charge  of  eubservency 
to  any  clique  or  private  interests  can  not  be 
brought  against  me ;  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  it  may  be  said,  "  I  have  had  no  az  to' 
96 


I  grind,"  having  been  actuated,  in  this  whole 
enterprise,  by  the  motive  of  conferring  a 
pnhlic  benefit  upon  my  countrymen,  prompt- 
1  ed,  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  by  a  laud- 
able desire  for  the  modicum  of  fame  that 
might  attach  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking.  I  feel  proud  in  being  able  to  aay, 
that  in  cne  sense,  at  least,  that  success  baa 
been  my  reward,  whether  dependant  upon 
the  faoiUty  with  which  my  readers  have 
been  pleased,  or  the  energy  of  the  efiorta 
made  for  their  gratification,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  decide ;  sufficit,  the  latter  ia  well  known 
to  myself,  and  the  former  has  been  evi- 
denced by  very  numerous  commnnicstions, 
of  the  most  flattering  character,  which  have 
been  repeatedly  sent  to  cheer  the  weary 
labors  of  the  toiling  Editor ;  these  have  not 
been  pruriently  protruded  upon  the  public, 
in  frequent  repetitions  of  the  friendly  pnffs, 
and  are  now  alluded  to  rather  in  discharge 
of  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  mj  kind  friends, 
than  in  any  spirit  of  boasting.  Ko,  I  tnut 
they  have  not  spoiled  me,  and  I  take  Hm 
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opportunity  also,  to  assure  you  that  no  one 
can  be  more  sensible  than  myself,  of  the 
many  deficiencies  that  hare  occurred,  espe- 
cially within  the  last  few  months ;  the  ex- 
planation and  apologies  for  these  have  al- 
ready been  presented  as  arising  from  the 
recurrence  of  maladies  which  have  proved 
beyond  control. 

With  the  close  of  this  Third  Volume,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  take,  at  least,  a  respite 
from  these  arduous  labors;  pleasant  tho' 
they  be,  they  have  proved  too  much  for  me 
during  the  last  year,  therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  to  suspend  them  for  the  present. 
My  pleasant  connection  with  you  can  not  be 
broken  o£f  without  a  great  effort ;  the  Re- 
view has  been  a  darling  with  me,  and 
through  it  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  many 
kindnesses  and  courtesies,  which  have  been 
most  gratifying.  I  can  not,  therefore,  re- 
Unquish  the  pen  that  has  maintained  the 
connection  with  so  many  pleasant  friends, 
but  shall  hope  to  continue  sending  you  an 
extra,  or  buUeUn,  from  time  to  time,  until 
my  health  and  the  attendant  circumstances 
of  publishing  a  monthly  work  of  this  char- 
acter justify  my  resuming  the  place,  which 
is  confidently  hoped  may  be  with  the  open- 
ing coming  year,  when  I  may  be  able  to 
send  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  in 
the  shape  of  the  first  number  of  Volume 
Four. 


i«i- 


Concrete  Walks. 

Latx  in  March,  all  through  April  and 
May,  is  the  best  time  to  make  concrete  walks ; 
four  inches,  or  at  most  five  inches,  is  deep 
enough  for  any  walk  whatever.  If  it  is  to 
be  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  materials  are 
scarce,  or  dear,  the  bottom  should  be  formed 
ii^  the  same  shape  as  the  walk  is  to  be  fin- 
ished, or^  say  two  inches  higher  in  the  mid- 
dle than  at  the  sides,  before  any  of  the  ma- 
terials are  laid  on.  The  old  way  of  draining 
the  center  of  a  walk«  by  drawing  in  the 


water  from  right  and  left,,  is  radically  faadm 
principle,  and  will  not  answer  the  concrete 
system  at  all,  as  the  dryer  the  bottom,  the 
firmer  the  walk,  and  the  longer  it  will  en- 
dure. On  very  heavy  clay  land,  where 
chalk  and  gravel  are  dear,  burnt  clay  will 
make  an  excellent  and  enduring  lx>ttom 
to  a  walk,  and  three  inches  of  the  bamt 
clay  should  first  of  all  be  put  in  the  bottom, 
and  be  well  rolled  in  dry  weather,  then  two 
inches  of  the  concrete  on  the  top,  this  is  to 
be  well  rolled  also,  and  to  be  heavily  wa- 
tered the  last  thing  in  the  evening,  then,  the 
following  morning,  a  very  thin  layer  of  fine 
sifted  gravel,  of  good  color,  should  be  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  damp  concerte,  and  the 
roller  passed  over  it  several  times  until  the 
good  gravel  is  thoroughly  imbedded  in  the 
concrete,  and  forms  part  of  it,  as  it  were ; 
when  the  concrete  is  very  wet,  and  the  good 
gravel  over  it  too  thinly  put  on,  the  weight 
of  the  roller  will  cause  the  white  jiuce  of 
the  concrete  to  come  up  through  the  gravel, 
and  that  is  the  best  sign.  To  hide  that, 
put  on  a  little  more  gravel,  and  roll  again, 
and  when  the  whole  is  dry,  in  two  or 
three  days,  a  pick  could  hardly  break  the 
surface. 

On  light,  dry  lands,  four  inches  is  deep 
enough  for  walks,  and  the  first  two  inches 
at  the  bottom  may  be  laid  with  any  of  the 
rough  materials,  without  chalk  or  lime,  and 
the  next  two  inches  in  concrete.  The  roller 
will  press  this  sufliciently  to  all:w  a  slight 
coat  of  clean  good  gravel  on  the  top,  with- 
out the  walk  being  more  than  four  inches 
deep  in  the  whole. 

The  concrete  is  made  with  any  coarse 
gravel,  with  the  largest  stones  taken  out  or 
broken,  five  parts  or  loads,  and  one  part  of 
fine  chalk,  all  mixed  well  together,  and  put 
on  the  walk,  then  well  watered.  In  dry 
weather,  this  is  soon  dry  enough  for  the  rol- 
ler. The  usual  way  is  to  begin  this  in  the 
morning,  and  water  every  three  or  four  yards 
in  length  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  got  tn, 
and  so  on  till  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  the  whole  is  ready  for  the 
roller,  or  if  it  is  not  dry  enough  that  day, 
to  keep  on  till  six  o'clock,  and  roll  it  the  first 
thing  next  morning,  and  then  to  put  the  fine 
gravel  on  and  roll  again  immediately  ;  if  the 
concrete  is  too  wet,  it  will  stick  to  the  roller, 
and  after  rolling,  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  drj 
before  the  coloring  gravel  is  put  on,  the  fine 
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gravel  will  not  stick  to  the  concrete,  so  that 
the  state  of  the  weather  has  much  to  do  with 
the  perfect  success  of  the  operation,  and  wet 
weather  is  much  against  it. 

We  calculate,  generally,  that  one  part,  or 
load,  or  bushel  of  lime,  will  go  as  far  in 
concrete  as  two  parts  of  chalk ;  theA,  in- 
stead of  five  of  gravel  to  one  of  chalk,  we 
allow  ten  of  gravel  to  one  of  lime,  but  that 
is  the  eittreme ;  when  lime  or  chalk  is  to  be 
had  cheap,  more  of  both  should  be  used 
than  these  proportions.  We  have  used  as 
much  chalk  as  one  part  for  three  parts  of 
gravel,  and  one  of  the  best  walks  we  ever 
saw  had  more  than  a  yard  deep  of  clean  | 
chalk  in  the  bottom,  because  the  chalk  was 
at  hand,  and  the  bottom  soil  was  more  use- 
ful in  filling  up  round  about — ^and  on  the  top 
of  the  chalk  less  than  two  inches  of  the  con- 
crete. In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  first 
frost  next  autumn  blistered  the  chalk,  and 
caused  it  to  rise  through  the  surface  in  icicles ; 
but  after  the  frost,  when  the  walk  got  dry, 
the  roller  settled  the  whole  down  again,  and 
after  that,  we  never  knew  the  frost  to  affect 
it  any  more.  The  same  blistering  takes  place 
when  the  concrete  is  made  too  fat,  as  they 
say  ;  that  is,  when  too  much  chalk  or  lime 
was  used  for  the  proportion  of  gravel.  In 
such  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  sprinkle 
the  surface  with  fresh  gravel  when  all  the 
frost  for  that  season  was  over. 

In  all  this,  we  are  only  answering  ques- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  have  met  all  but 
the  last  question  tJiat  we  remember,  and 
that  is  about  freshening  up  concrete  walks. 
When  the  surface  of  a  concrete  walk  gets 
bare  of  fine  gravel  by  longr  usage,  or  much 
sweeping,  it  turns  to  a  light  color.  Again, 
when  a  concrete  walk  is  in  a  part  where  it  is 
liable  to  get  dirty  on  the  top  in  winter,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  scrape  off  the  dirty  surface 
in  the  spring,  it  will  not  do  to  lay  a  very  thin 
coat  of  fresh  gravel  on  the  top.  If  the  bot- 
tom is  dry  at  the  time,  one  might  as  well 
think  of  getting  Scotch  snuff  to  stick  to  an 
English  pavement,  as  to  do  that  The  con- 
crete bottom  must  be  thoroughly  wetted,  so 
that  a  finger  could  mark  it,  then  the  fresh 
gravel,  and  immediately  the  roller ;  and  the 
whole  will  unite,  and  soon  be  as  hard  as  a 
concrete  walk.  Once  more — ^if  a  thunder- 
bolt falls,  and  makes  a  hole  or  great  scratch 
in  the  surface  of  a  concrete  walk,  one  must 
aot  expect  to  mend  it  with  so  much  gravel, 


let  it  be  ever  so  good.  Clear  away  the  sides 
till  all  loose  particles  are  got  rid  of,  then  put 
down  four  parts  of  gravel  and  one  pan  of 
chalk,  and  work  them  with. water  to  a  stiff 
paste  or  mortar,  and  fill  up  with  this — 
smoothing  the  top  with  the  back  of  the  spade; 
then  sweep  as  much  from  the  walk  as  will 
cover  the  patch,  strike  the  back  of  the  spade 
on  this,  and  no  one  can  perceive  the  differ- 
ence. D.  B. 
— CoUag€  Qardentr. 


Poetry  of  the  Vegetable  'World. 

As  indicated  in  the  title,  this  is  a  popular 
exposition  of  the  science  of  botany  and  its 
relations  to  man.  The  original  work  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  essays  or  lectures  pre- 
pared for  a  cultivated  circle  of  the  highest 
society  in  Germany,  by  the  distinguished 
botanical  Professor,  M.  J.  Schleiden,  of  the 
University  of  Jena.  When  persuaded  to 
present  them  in  the  printed  form,  the  book 
was  entitled  Plant-World.  An  English 
translation  soon  appeared  in  London,  pre- 
pared by  Arthur  Henfrey,  F.  L.  S.,  entitled 
The  Plant,  a  Biography,  from  which  our 
western  editor,  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M.,  has 
produced  the  Poetry  of  the  Vegetable  World. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  change  of  title  to 
which  this  pleasant  book  has  been  subjected, 
it  is  the  Plant- World  still,  a  book  of  poetry  ; 
the  author  desires  us  no  longer  to  consider 
"  the  Botanist  as  a  dealer  in  barbarous  Latin 
names,  a  man  who  plucks  flowers,  names 
them,  dries  and  wraps  them  up  in  paper, 
and  whose  sole  wisdom  is  expended  in  the 
determination  and  classification  of  this  inge- 
niously collected  hay. " 

The  author  treats  of  Theoretical,  or  Pure 
Botany,  in  which  he  considers  the  condition 
of  the  plantitself,  as  a  matter  of  scientifie 
enquiry ;  Systematic  Botany,  which  treats 
of  the  relations  of  different  plants  to  one 
another,  and  serves  as  an  ingenious  expedi- 
ent for  surveying  the  200,000  distinct  spe- 
des ;  and  Geographical  and  Applied  Botany, 
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through  which  are  studied  the  ^  reUtions  of 
plants  as  orgnnisms  to  the  organism  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  the  relation  of  the  human 
race  to  the  vegetable  worl^.  As  each  of 
these  four  relations  is  fulfilled  by  the  plant 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  investigate  one  alone,  but  we 
involuntarily  examine  them  conjointly ;  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  the  companionship 
in  which  we  wander  through  the  land  of 
science,  induces  us  often  times  to  leave  the 
straight,  but  dusty  and  fatiguing  high-road, 
WW  to  pursue  our  course  among  lanes  which 
wind  among  pleasant  meadows,  now  to  ex- 
plore a  shady  forest  path. 
In  the  present  edition  we  are  indebted  to 

the  Cincinnati  editor  for  a  very  full  table  of 
contents  of  the  <]Uversified  topics  treated  in 
the  various  chapters.  The  first,  is  upon  the 
£ye  and  the  Microscope,  explains  the  the* 
bry  of  light,  the  color  of  the  leaf,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  microscope  is  con- 
structed, the  microscopic  aid  to  science,  and 
the  microscope  in  botany.  The  second  chap- 
ter, entitled  the  Internal  Structure  of  Plants, 
informs  us  that  they  are  various  in  Form, 
Duration,  and  Texture, — explains  the  vege- 
table cells,  forms,  structure,  and  propaga- 
tion ;  and  next,  their  peculiarities  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  two  great  divisions 
q{  vegetables.  Chapter  third  explains  the 
Propagation  of  Plants,  compares  the  seed 
and  the  egg,  and  makes  every  plant  origi- 

r 

nate  from  a  cell,  whether  it  appear  through 
the  intervention  of  a  seed,  or  a  bud.  In 
chapters  five  and  six,  in  which  the  question 
\^  asked,  "  What  does  man  live  upon,"  some 
very  interesting  answers  and  deductions  are 
presentedt  and  the  relations  of  man's  habits 
to  his  food  are  given,  "  whether  he  be  milk- 
fed,  rice-fed,  or  fat-fed." 

The  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  sup- 
port of  vegetables  is  thus  beautifully  por- 
trayed : 
•    **  Look  at  a  recently  exposed  sur&ce  of^a 


block  of  granite,  for  instance,  on  the  svmmii 
of  the  Brocken  ;  there  we  find  that  v^^ta- 
tion  is  soon  developed,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
delicate  plant,  which  requires  the  microscope 
for  its  recognition ;  and  this  is  nourished 
by  the  small  quantity  of  atmoepberic  water 
impri^ated  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia. This  is  the  so-called  Violet-stone,  a  scar- 
let, pulverulent  coating  over  the  bare  rock, 
which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  smell  of 
violets  which  it  emits  when  rubbed,  has  be- 
come a  cariosity,  industriously  sought  by 
the  thoughtful  wanderer  on  the  Brodkea. 
By  the  gradual  decay  and  decomposition  of 
this  littie  plant,  a  very  thin  layer  of  humus 
is  by  degrees  produced,  which  now  suffices 
to  procure  from  the  atmosphere,  food  suffi- 
c'ent  for  a  couple  of  great  Uackkh-brown 
lichens.  These  lichens,  which  densely  clothe 
the  heaps  of  earth  round  the  shafts  of  the 
mines  of  Fahlun  and  Dannemora  in  Sweden, 
and  through  their  gloomy  color,  which  they 
impress  on  all  around,  make  those  pits  and 
shafts  look  like  the  gloomy  abysses  of  Death, 
have  been  appropriately  called  by  the  bota- 
nists the  Stygian  and  Fahlun  Lichens.  But 
they  are  no  messengers  of  death  here  ;  their 
decay  prepares  the  soil  for  the  elegant  little 
Alpine  Moss,  the  destruction  of  which  b 
speedily  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
greener  and  more  luxuriant  mosses,  until 
sufficient  soil  has  been  formed  for  the  Wbor* 
tleberry,  the  Juniper,  and  finally  for  the 
Pine.  Thus  from  an  insignificant  begin- 
ning, an  ever-increasing  coating  of  bmmua 
grows  up  over  the  naked  rock,  and  a  vege* 
tation,  continually  stronger  and  more  luxu- 
riant, takes  up  its  position,  not  to  be  nour* 
ished  on  that  humus,  which  increases  instead 
of  decreasing  with  every  decaying  genera* 
tion,  but  by  its  means  to  be  supplied  with 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere. 

[  The  author  appears  to  have  overlooked 
the  additions  to  this  humus,  of  mineral  m« 
gredients  for  the  plant  structures,  thai  are 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks 
themselves.] 

*'  Boussingault  brings  forward  a  still  more 
interesting  example.  In  his  first  sojourn  in 
America,  he  visited  a  spot  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  La  Vega  da  Supia,  which,  during 
his  stay,  was  converted  by  an  earthquake 
into  a  waste  surfaoe  of  (ngoMjOa  of  por- 
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phyry,  whereby  all  yegetatioii  was  destroy- 
ed, and  buried  many  ^thorns  deep  beneath 
the  rocks.  When  he  returned  to  the  same 
spot,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  wild 
and  bare  masses  of  rock  were  already  clothed 
with  a  young,  luzuriantly-vegetatinfi;  Acacia 
grove.  And  without  doubt,  the  rocK- islands 
arising  by  Yoleanic  force  from  beneath  the 
floods  of  the  ancient  ocean,  at  a  period  which 
lies  hundreds,  thousands  of  years  beyond  the 
human  history  of  our  globe,  were  gradually 
clothed  in  a  similar  manner  with  vegetation, 
vntil,  in  favorable  pllbes,  those  masses  of 
humus  were  at  last  accumulated,  which 
serve  as  the  luxuriant  substratum  of  the 
iaezhaustible  vegetable  life  of  the  primeval 
forests  of  the  tropics.  In  this  physical  prop- 
erty of  humus,  and  not  in  its  chemical  con- 
stituents, we  have  to  seek  the  reason  why  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  thrives  upon  a 
soil  rieh  in  humus,  than  on  one  in  which  an 
admixture  of  this  substance  is  wanting.'* 

Chapter  eight  tells  about  the  milk-sap  of 
plants,  its  color,  and  constituents,  from  the 
invaluable  Caoutchouc  to  the  terrible  poisons 
of  Manchineel,  Woorara,  Nux  Vomica,  and 
Bohan  Upas.  Associated  with  the  poison 
jnieesof  the  spurge- worts,  we  find,  strangely 
enough,  a  most  wholesome  food,  which, 
throughout  all  the  hotter  part  of  America^ 
is  substituted  for  our  white  bread  and  rice, 
the  Tapioca,  which  is  prepared  from  that 
most  poisonous  plant,  the  Mandioc-root,  or 
Jairopha  Manihol.  A  fine  description  of  a 
tropical  forest  is  given  as  follows : 

**  Two  very  different  trees  grow  in  those 
little  visited  primeval  forests  of  Java.  All 
the  paths  leading  to  them  are  closed  and 
watched,  like  those  leading  to  the  gates  of 
the  Holv  of  Holies.  With  fire  and  ax  must 
the  road  be  made  through  the  impenetrably 
interwoven  mass  of  Liaaes,  the  raullinias, 
with  their  clusters  of  great  scarlet  blossoms 
several  feet  long,  the  Cissi  or  wild  Vines, 
on  the  wide-spread  creeping  roots  of  which 
thrives  the  ffiant  flower  of  the  Rqfflesia 
Amoldi,  Palms,  with  spines  and  thorns, 
Rush-like  plants,  with  cutting  leaves,  wound- 
ing like  knives,  warn  the  intruder  back  by 
tiieir  attacks,  and  in  every  part  of  the  thicket 
tbre^en  the  fearful  Nettles  formerly  men- 


tioned. Great  black  ants,  whose  painful 
bite  tortures  the  wanderer,  countless  swarms 
of  tormenting  insects  pursue  him.  Are 
these  obstacles  overcome  ?  yet  follow  the 
dense  bundles  of  Bamboo  stems,  as  thick  as 
a  man*8  arm,  and  often  fifty  feet  high,  the 
firm  glassy  bark  of  which  repels  even  the 
ax.  At  last  the  way  is  opened,  and  the  ma- 
jestic aisles  of  the  true  primeval  forest  now 
display  themselves.  Giffantac  trunks  of  the 
Bread-fruit,  of  the  iron-like  Teak,  (Teetona 
grandk^)  of  Leffuminotm,  with  their  beautiful 
blossoms,  of  Barringtonias,  Figs  and  Bays, 
form  the  columns  which  support  the  massive 
green  vault.  From  branch  to  branch  leap 
lively  troops  of  apes,  provoking  the  wanderer 
by  throwing  fruit  upon  him.  From  a  moss* 
clad  rock  the  melancholy  Orang-outang 
raises  himself  gravely  on  his  staff,  and  wan- 
ders into  deeper  thickets.  All  is  full  of  ani- 
mal life  ;  a  strong  contrast  to  the  desert  and 
silent  character  of  many  of  the  primeval  for- 
ests of  America. 

**  Here  a  twining,  climbing  shrub,  with  a 
trunk  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  coils  rcund  the 
columns  of  the  dome,  overpassing  the  loftiest 
trees,  often  quite  simple  and  unbranched  for 
a  length  of  a  hundred  feet  from  the  root,  but 
curved  and  winding  in  the  most  varied  forms. 
The  large,  shining  green  leaves  alternate 
with  the  long  and  stout  tendrils  with  which 
it  takes  firm  hold,  and  greenish-white  heads 
of  pleasant  smelling  flowers  hang  pendent 
from  it.  This  plant,  belonging  to  the  Apoey^ 
nacem,  is  the  ^eUek  of  the  natives  {Strych* 
pos  J%eute,  Lesch.,)  from  the  roots  of  which 
the  dreadful  Ujpas  Radia,  or  Sovereign  Poi- 
son, is  concocted.  A  slight  wound  from  a 
weapon  poisoned  with  tms, — a  little  arrow 
made  of  hard  wood,  and  shot  from  the  blow- 
tube,  as  by  the  South  Americans, — makes 
the  tiger  tremble,  Etand  motionless  a  minute, 
then  tall  as  though  seized  with  vertigo,  and 
die  in  brief  but  violent  convulsions.  The 
shrub  itself  b  harmless,  and  he  whose  skin 
may  have  been  touched  with  its  juice  need 
fear  no  conseouences. 

**  As  we  go  forward,  we  meet  with  a  beau- 
tiful slender  stem,  which  overtops  the  neigh- 
boring plants.  Perfectly  cylindrical,  it  rises 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  smooth  and  without  a 
branch,  and  bears  an  elegant,  hemispherical 
crown,  which  proudly  looks  down  on  the 
more  humble  growths  around,  and  the  many 
elimbera  struggling  up  its  stem.    Woe  to 
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him  w1.  o  heedlessly  should  touch  the  milk- 
sap  that  flows  abundantly  from  its  easily 
wounded  bark.  Large  blisters,  painful  ulcere, 
Uke  those  produced  by  our  poisonous  Su- 
mach, on'y  more  dangerous,  are  the  inev- 
itable consequences.  This  is  the  Antiar  of 
the  Javanese,  the  Bifum  Upas  (signifying 
Poison-tree)  of  the  Malays,  the  Ipo  of  Ce- 
lebes and  the  Phillippines,  (AfUiaris  toxiea^ 
ria;  Lesch. )  From  it  comes  the  common 
Upas,  (anglice,  poison,)  which  is  especially 
employed  for  poise  nint(  arrows,  a  custom 
which  appears  to  have  extended  formerly 
throughout  all  the  Sunda  Islands,  but  which 
is  now,  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms, 
only  to  be  met  with  among  the  savages  of 
the  rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains  of 
the  interior  of  the  islands/' 

This  chapter  concludes  with  these  reflec- 
tions : 

"  We  shall  not  envy  the  inhabitant  of  the 
tropics  the  milk  of  his  Cow-tree  — and,  con- 
tent with  the  gift  of  the  useful  Caoutchouc, 
we  readily  resign  the  luxuriant  nature  of 
those  regions,  which  have  so  much  of  the' 
terrible  mingled  with  their  beauty.  No 
remedy  yet  restrains  the  operations  of  those 
poisons  ;  like  the  destroying  i£nigma,  they 
oppose  themselves  to  the  human  race,  and 
make  good  the  proposition,  that  the  bright 
lights  of  tropical  nature  necessitate  black 
shades  am<m^  them,  and  that  more  than  one 
Dragon  watches  these  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides." 

The  Geography  of  Plants  occupies  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
reader  is  carried  from  the  iceherg  of  Baffi^^'s 
Bay,  with  its  Arctic  flora,  through  the  ione» 
of  the  Conifers,  Biciduous  and  Evergreen 
Woods,  to  that  of  the  Tropical  flora.  In 
this  investigation  we  are  shown  the  neces- 
sity of  the  study  of  climate,  and  of  Isother- 
mal lines,  not  coincident  vrith  parallels  of 
latitude,  but  depending  upon  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  globe»  influenced  by  soil, 
water,  and  other  circumstances.  We  here 
also  find  a  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  the 
most  important  plants  yielding  food,  which 
is  possessed  of  much  interest. 

Id  the  next  chapter^  upon  the  history  of 


the  Vegetable  World,  Uie  author  looks  into 
the  geological  history  of  our  globe,  in  which 
he  especially  traces  its  progressive  vegeta- 
tion, and  marks  the  changes  of  climate  as 
indicated  by  the  different  tribes  of  foBsal 
plants  preserved  in  suceesive  formations^ 
He  here  also  sets  forth  a  theory  that  varie- 
ties may  form  sub-species,  which  may  pass 
into  distinct  species,  ahd  even  suggests  that 
all  species  may  hiype  sprung  froai  one. 
This,  in  the  present  age,  appears  too  much 
like  a  retrograde  movement,  and  merely  a 
modification  of  the  absurd  Lamarckian  the- 
ory of  developments,  which  has  been  fuDy 
refuted.  The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  nativity  of  the  food-plants, 
the  changes  affected  in  them  by  cultivatioft, 
the  distribution  of  species,  both  by  humaa 
and  natural  means,  and  the  changes  of  ch- 
mate,  with  their  effects  upon  plants. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  the  Esthetics 
of  the  Vegetable  World.  Here  we  find  pc- 
ctr)'  in  plenty,  and  withal  some  mysticism. 
The  author  traces  in  plants  symbols  of  Im- 
mortality, of  Fertility,  of  Divinities,  of  Love, 
Honesty,  &c.,  and  traces  the  meanings  of 
vegetable  forms ;  he  himself,  however,  ac- 
knowledges that  the  subject  is  obscure  ;  with 
him^  in  his  attempts  to  analyze  beauty*  we 
may  quote  this  couplet : 

"  Where  all  the  wisdain  of  the  wiee  mmi  leavee 

him  blind. 
There  playi  iu  free  simplicity,  the  child-like  mind.** 

And  thus  suppose  that  in  such  invcatigatioiis 
the  further  we  proceed  beyond  the  Kmited 
range  of  facts  into  the  regions  of  specula- 
tions, the  less  light  we  find  attends  our  in* 
vestigations.  For,  as  Mephistophelee  says  ia 
regard  to  light : 

"  From  matter  etreBmin;;  il  makes  matter  bright. 
Matter  arrests  it  od  its  onward  flight — 
And  so  I  fsncy  Uwill  but  have  its  day, 
And  when  the  matter  vanishes,  so  fade  away.** 

Notwithstanding  the  defects,  whether 
traceable  to  the  author  or  his  traaslattr^  tkm 
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work  is  delightful,  and  the  reader  will  rise 
from  its  perusal  more  favorably  impressed 
with  the  study  of  botany,  and  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  aesthetics  of  the  Vegetable  World. 
The  appearance  of  the  book  is  attractive ; 
distinct  type,  and  clear,  white  paper  are 
essential  ingredients  to  literary  comfort,  and 
the  reader  must  acknowledge  himself  in- 
debted to  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.  for  so 
pleasant  a  treat  as  they  have  furnished. 


ConiferaD. 

Propagation  :  by  Cuttinos. — A  cutting 
is  a  small  twig,  or  shoot,  taken  from  a  living 
tree,  to  form,  when  rooted,  a  separate  indi- 
vidual o^pable  of  growing  to  the  same  size 
as  the  tree  it  is  taken  from,  and  also,  when 
old  enough,  of  bearing  seeds.  The  reason> 
in  general,  why  we  increase  by  cuttings  is 
because  the  tree  or  shrub  so  propagated  is 
either  too  young  to  produce  seeds,  or  will 
not  produce  seeds  in  this  country.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  more  rare  or 
lately  imported  Conifers ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Funereal  Cypress  of  China,  and  the 
Crytomeria  from  Japan,  both  of  whicH  strike 
root  from  cuttings  easily,  and  soon  form 
young  trees  with  leading  shoots  and  side 
branches  in  all  points  equal  to  seedlings.  It 
is  quite  true  there  are  some  that  will  root 
easily  en  ugh,  but  do  not  so  ea*^ily  form  a 
perfect  tree — some  remaining  with  only  side 
branches,  and  never  attuning  a  central  lead- 
ing shoot.  The  Araucaria  ezcelsa  is  an  in- 
stance, and  also  the  Pinus  nobilis,  and  one 
or  two  'others. .  I  once  saw  an  Araucaria 
ezcelsa  that,  when  imported  from  Norfolk 
Island,  had  on  it  two  leading  shoots.  The 
akiilfnl  propagator  at  Pine- Apple  Place  (Mr. 
Fancourt)  took  off  one  of  the  leading  shoots, 
put  it  in  as  a  cutting,  and  rooted  it  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  grew  apace,  and  formed  as 
perfect  a  tree  as  the  one  from  which  it  was 
taken.  This  gives  us  a  practical  hint  how 
to  obtain  such  perfect  trees.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  take  out  a  central  shoot,  and  thus 
induce  several  leaders,  which  may  be  taken 
off  as  soon  as  formed,  and  put  in  as  cuttings. 

The  way  to  manage  cuttings  of  Coni ferae 
is  first  to  prepare  a  pot  to  put  them  in;  drain 
it  Will,  and  cover  the  dramsffe  wiih  a  little 
saosB ;  then  fill  the  pot  to  within  on  inch  of 


the  top  with  a  compost  of  loam  and  sandy 
peat,  mixing  it  freely  with  sand  ;  upon  this 
place  an  inch  of  pure  sand,  watering  it  gently 
to  settle  it  and  make  it  firm.  Then  prepare 
(he  cuttings — take  them  off  the  tree  just  at 
the  point  where  the  last  made  wood  joins  to 
the  wood  made  the  previous  year ;  trim  off, 
without  wounding  the  bark,  the  lower 
leaves,  or  branches,  if  any,  and  insert  the 
cuttings  in  rows  p.cross  the  cutting  pot  till  it 
is  full.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  about 
the  month  of  October,  though  they  will  do 
pretty  well  even  up  to  the  March  following. 
Water  the  cuttings  gently,  and  allow  the 
tops  to  dry  ;  then  place  them  in  a  very  gen- 
tle hotbed,  just  warm  enough  to  cause  them 
to  form  a  swelling  at  the  base,  but  not  so 
hot  as  to  induce  shoots,  unless  the  operator 
has  the  convenience  of  a  greenhouse  to  har- 
den them  off.  They  do  not  require  bell- 
glasses,  or,  at  least,  will  root  very  well  with- 
out them.  I  have  just  now  several  pots  of 
cuttings  of  this  tribe,  that  are  rootine  beau- 
tifully in  a  gentle  hotbed  set  upon  coalashes, 
without  any  bell-glasses,  and  scarcely  one 
has  failed. 

In  putting  in  cuttings  of  Coniferse  in  the 
above  manner,  I  refer  more  especial!}  to  the 
more  rare  kinds,  such  as  the  Cryptomeriaa, 
some  Cypresses,  Taxodium  seropervirens, 
Arbor  vitse,  and  some  of  the  genus  Tazua. 
Others  that  are  more  common  may  be  suc- 
cessfully propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  early 
in  the  autumn,  under  hand-glasses,  on  a 
northwest  border,  where  the  sun  leaves  them 
about  ten  o'clock.  For  such  the  ground 
should  ke  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
in  the  cutting  pots,  and  the  cuttings  put  in 
by  the  same  method.  The  hand-glasses 
should  be  kept  on  through  the  winter,  and 
removed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  in 
spring.  If  labor  is  no  object,  these  cuttings 
may  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  small  pots, 
and  placed  under  a  cold  frame  to  encourage 
free  growth,  only  take  care  to  plant  them 
out  in  nursery  rows  before  the  roots  become 
matted  round  the  pot  sides.  Should  any  of 
them  have  dore  so,  carefully  disentangle 
them,  spreading  the  roots  out  equally  on 
every  side«  These  remarks  on  potting  off 
the  cuttings  apply  equally  to  those  struck  in 
pots  on  the  hoibed.  . 

The  very  commonest  of  Coniferae  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  a  still  more  sum- 
mary way.    As  soon  as  the  annual  growth 
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is  perfected,  take  off  the  cutttngs,  and  plant 
them  in  rows  across  a  shady  border,  making 
them  very  firm  in  the  soil.  The  kinds  that 
will  grow  bj  this  simple  means  are  the  Irish 
Yew  and  its  yariettes,  the  common  Arbor 
vitse,  the  Swedish  Junipers,  and  most  other 
small-leayed  varieties  that  are  very  hardy. 
The  large-leaved  Conifers  do  not  strike  easily 
by  cuttings,  but  must,  where  seed  can  not 
be  procured,  be  propagated  by  grafting,  of 
which  I  shall  write  by-and-by. 

No  method  of  propagating  this  fine  tribe 
is,  however,  so  satisfactory  as  that  by  seed. 
Many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  great  quantities  of  seeds  are  annually 
imported  into  this  country,  and  from  these 
we  obtain  abundance  of  young  plants.  Qov- 
emment  has  even  paid  some  attention  to  this 
point,  and  has  appointed  four  eminent  nur* 
serymen  to  raise  the  seedlings  ^I  refer  to 
the  Deodar  Cedar  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains) to  be  planted  in  the  Boyal  Forests. 
From  this  we  must  infer  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  either  have 
no  means  of  raising  the  seeds,  or  no  men 
skillful  enough  to  entrust  them  to. 

I  have  been  led  away,  by  the  above  re- 
marks, from  my  subject,  and  am  tempted 
again  to  dimss  to  inform  our  readers,  grow- 
ers of  Comferse,  that  there  is,  in  Scotland,  a 
society  established  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing out  a  collector  to  search  for  seeds  of 
Ooniferse,  as  well  as  other  hardy  trees ;  and 
I  have  been  informed  that  they  sent  one  out 
some  time  ago,  and  have  just  now  received 
their  first  consignment  of  seeds  from  Ore- 
ffon,  which  consist  pnncipally  of  Pinus  no- 
bilis,  P.  monticola,  P.  Pattoniana,  and  P. 
Ponderosa,  besides  several  that  are  thought 
to  be  new.  As  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  our  national  forests,  why  does 
not  the  government  send  out  collectors  to 
gather  seeds  of  good  and  rare  hardy  timber 
trees  ?  If  honestly  done,  the  pubhc  would 
never  gmd^  the  expense,  though  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  outlay  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coming  generations.— C7o</ff^0  Gar- 
dentr. 


AddraM  of  Wm.  8.  King,  Bsq.,  before  the 

New  Hampshire  Agfioultnnd  Bcelety. 

I  BAvx  received  the  above  most  capital 

address,  and  would  be  glad  if  I  could  lay 

it  before  the  eyes  of  all  my  readers.    Mr, 


King  is  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
culture,  a  most  able  moathly.  published  at 
Boston. 

The  lecture  is  a  gallant  attack  upon  the 
prejudices  of  classes^  and  particularly  those 
of  farmers,  against  what  is  known  as  book* 
farming,  and  the  introduction  of  science  into 
the  management  of  the  barnyard  and  field.  He 
shows,  in  a  masterly  manner,  that  to  be  a 
practical  farmer  it  is  not  necessarily  the  ease 
that  a  man  should  be  a  mere  drudge,— eji  ox, 
an  ass,  and  beast  of  burden — ^but  one  who 
brings  with  him  the  light  of  science ;  one 
who  seeks  and  knows  the  causes  of  things ; 
one  who  goes  to  the  eartii  and  asks  her  vHiat 
part  she  plays  in  the  production  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  one  who  inquires  of  the  passing  breexe 
what  magic  in  the  kiss  left  in  the  nodding 
leaf,  and  of  the  gleaming  light  its  kindly  in- 
fluences. 

Of  the  commonly  received  ideaof  aprae- 
tical  farmer,  and  of  the  model  which  the 
author  would  hold  up  for  our  imitation,  we 
will  allow  the  author  to  speak  for  himself,  in 
his  own  most  forcible  and  most  illustrative 
language : 

To  decide  whether  a  stranger,  who  calls 
himself  a  farmer,  has  a  right  to  the  title,  is 
not  your  first  glance  cast  upon  his  clothes,  to 
see  if  they  be  farmer-like  ;  and  your  next 
upon  his  hands,  to  find  if  they  are  hardened 
by  manual  labor.  If  a  man,  in  a  black 
broadcloth  dress  coat,  having  hands  lair  to 
look  upon,  and  uncalloused  by  contaiet  with 
the  plow-handle,  presents  himself  to  your  no- 
tice, as  a  practical  farmer,  your  pofiteness 
may  or  may  not  prevent  you  from  laughing 
in  his  face,  at  the  obvious  absurdity  of  the 
claim ;  but  you  laugh  none  the  less,  in  yonr 
sleeves,  as  you  set  nun  down  for  a/ane^-far* 
mer. 

Now,  sirs,  what  rigfit  have  yon  to  deride 
this  man's  pretensions  ;  and,  off-handed,  to 
pronounce  that  he  is  not  a  farmer,  as  ac- 
complished as  yourself,  or  even  able  to  teach 
you  what  you  have  not  yet  learned,  in  your 
own  occupation  ?  It  is  because  you  consider 
that  a  praotical  farmer,  is  he,  and  h$  ini$^ 
who  labors  with  his  hands;  this  wooM  naks 
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them  tough  ;  and  the  necessities  of  his  oc* 
cupatioQ  would  compel  him  to  wear  more 
homely  apparel.  Is  it  true,  that  this  it  is, 
and  this  alone,-— /ador  trith  the  hands, — ba&d 
WORK, — that  makes  the  practical  man  ? 
Then  is  your  hired  help,  who  follows  the 
plow,  day  in  and  day  out ;  who  shivers  in 
the  wintry  stable,  and  sweats  at  the  harvest, 
many  an  hour  when  you  are  occupied  about 
other  affairs,  a  better  practical  farmer  than 
you  ;  for  he  often  works  more.  Then  is  the 
ox,  that  he  drives,  the  most  practical,  for 
he  wears  rougher  and  tougher  garments,  has 
harder  hands,  and  does  more  hard  work, 
than  either  of  you. 

Farmers  I  jou  greatly  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  practical.  Stand  with  me 
upon  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship,  as  she 
strips  for  a  battle  with  the  storm.  The  bul- 
lying winds  roar.  The  threatening  sky  de- 
scends and  contracts.  The  angry  waves 
lift  up  their  heads.  The  tempest*  tost  bark, 
new  piercing  the  sky  with  her  trembling 
masts,  now  driving  headlong  into  the  yawn- 
ing trough  of  the  sea,  is  freighted  with  hu- 
man souls.  Do  they  not  now,  if  ever,  need 
the  services  of  &  practical  sailer  to  conduct 
them  safely  through  the  environing  perils  ? 
Who  then  is  he,  to  whom  all  eyes  mstinc- 
tively  turn,  as  under  God,  their  only  hope  ? 
Is  it  that  stalwart  son  of  the  sea,  whose 
strength  is  the  boast  of  the  ship*s  company ; 
— who  can  "  swim  farther,  dive  deeper,  and 
come  up  drier,  than  any  man  in  the  crowd  ;" 
•^who  can  "  hand,  and  reef,  and  steer  ;"— 
who  can  mount  the  riffging,  with  a  squir- 
rel's agility,  and  tie  all  the  fast-knots,  and 
sliding  knots,  that  are  the  sailor's  pride  ;  and 
aplice,  or  "lay  a  cable,  with  the  next  man  ;** 
—is  this  he,  who  is  selected  as  the  best 
practical  sailor,  to  command  the  craft,  in  her 
hour  of  danger  ?  Far  from  it,  friends.  The 
practical  man,  for  the  occasion,  is  yon  dap- 
per little  fellow,  with  soft,  white  palms ; 
sporting,  mayhap,  a  seal  ring ;  and  dressed, 
SB  if  inclineil  to  give  to  tar  and  pitch,  and 
all  other  defiling  substances,  a  wide  berth. 
He  it  is, — this  man,  who  has  been  educated 
/or  hie  pasiiion,  and  who  directs  the  labors 
of  others, — ho  it  is,  who  is  the  practical 
sailor. 

If,  then,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when 
death  rages  for  his  prey,  and  the  yawning 
aea  shows  the  read;^  grave,  men  acknowl- 
edge the  might  of  mina ;  why  is  it»  that  far* 


mers  will  persist  in  undervaluing  it;  and 
will  set  up  sinews  before  it  ? 

The  mists  of  prejudice  will  surely  roll  up 
the  valleys  and  afar  over  the  hills  of  the 
old  Granite  State,  if  many  such  lectures  are 
written  and  delivered  within  her  borders.  If 
many  such  intelligent  journalists  write  and 
print  untiringly  in  the  right  direction  ; — if 
"  practical  farmers  "  cast  aside  the  preju- 
dices of  early  education  ', — if  they  no  longer 
rest  satisfied  with  false  modes,  though  taught 
by  them  of  ancient  days, — but  by  laborious- 
ly observing  the  path  which  Nature  herself 
points  out, — her  wants  and  her  necessities— 
within  but  a  few,  a  very  few  years,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  a  lecturer  to  ask  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

How  many  farms,  gentlemen,  within  the 
reach  of  your  observation,  are,  by  this  defi- 
nition, scientifically  cultivated  ?  On  how 
many  is  the  depth  of  the  plowing  gauged  by 
the  depth  of  the  soil,  the  charecter  of  the 
subsoil,  and  a  wise  intention  to  render  the 
fertile  loam  deeper  year  after  year,  inch  by 
inch  ?  How  many  farmers  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, who  enter  on  a  farm  with  a  soil  three 
inches  deep,  undertake,  as  they  well  and 
easily  might,  to  render  it  in  ten  years  twelve 
inches  deep  ?  I  would  tell  you  here,  that 
the  experiments  of  thousands  of  farmers 
have  proved,  that  by  thrusting  the  point  of 
^our  plow  one  inch,  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deeper  at  each  plowing,  and  bringing 
to  the  surface  so  much  of  the  inert  subsoil, 
to  be  operated  on  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  be  benefitted  by  the  manure  year  after 
year,  you  will  to  this  extent  increase  your 
active  fertile  soil,  and  gradually  create  an- 
other farm,  as  it  were,  under  your  old  one. 
But  this  would  be  scientific  farming  ;  and« 
consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  too  many 
farmers,  mere  nonsense ;  notwithstanding 
that  facts,  plenty  as  blackberries,  confront 
them  with  evidence. 

On  how  many  farms  in  this  State,  or  in 
any  State,  is  the  manure  applied  with  sufli* 
cient  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  and 
consequently  of  the  wants,  of  the  soil  ?  On 
how  many  is  the  manure  itself  prepared  and 
preserved,  so  that  it  retains  all  oi  its  valn^ 
able  constituents  ?    Why,  gentlemen,  if  ona 
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were  to  say  that  plants,  to  thrive,  require 
food  in  certain  proportions  ;  and  that  if  one 
of  the  necessary  substances  is  not  present 
in  the  soil,  and  is  not  supplied  in  the  ma- 
nure,  the  plant  can  not  tl  rive  ;  and  that  in 
proportion  as  you  have  or  apply  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  each  ingredient  necessary, 
so  nearly  do  ypu  come  to  getting  the  maxi- 
mum crop, — you  would  set  it  down  at  once, 
in  scorn,  as  scientific  farming  !  And  yet 
how  else  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that 
one  man  grows  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
to  an  acre  and  another  but  twenty  ?  Why, 
clearly,  because  the  land  whereon  grew  the 
hundred  bushels  was  naturally;  or  by  scien- 
tific treatment,  in  a  proper  condition  fur  corn- 
bearing, — ^had  in  its  womb  all  the  necessary 
kinds,  and  enough  of  each  kind  of  food,  that 
the  young  and  the  growing  plant  required 
for  its  leaves,  its  stalk,  its  tassel,  and  its  ear. 
And  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that 
you  do  not  get  an  equal  crop  on  the  same 
ground  the  next  year  ?  Why,  because  the 
first  crop  has  eaten  up  a  good  share  of  the 
food  in  the  ground- pantry  ;  and  the  third 
season,  (if  any  man  is  £illy  enough  to  try 
corn  again  on  the  same  ground,  without 
having  supplied  food  by  manure,)  the  third 
crop  would  find  the  shelves  pretty  well 
cleaned  ;  and  the  progeny  of  that  year 
would  be  pigmies. 

On  how  many  farms  in  New  Hampshire 
is  an  accurate  calulation  made  of  the  cost  of 
growing  diflferent  crops,  so  as  to  decide  which 
is  the  most  profitable  to  raise  ?  On  how 
many  farms  is  an  account  kept  of  out-lay 
and  income  from  each  field  and  each  animal, 
that  the  prudent  husbandman  mcy  know 
where  is  the  mouse-hole  in  his  meal-bin  ? 
This  is  not  done  because  it  would  be  scientific 
farming.  To  be  sure,  a  merchant  who  pre- 
tended to  carry  on  an  extensive  business  with- 
out keeping  books,  and  without  taking  now 
and  then  '*  an  account  of  stock ;"  or  who 
continued  to  deal  in  certain  styles  of  goods 
without  knowing  whether  he  was  making  or 
losing  money  by  the  operation,  would  be 
held  insane.  But  surely  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  man,  who  prides  himself  on  being  a 
plain,  practical  farmer,  should  £arm  by 
arithmetic. 

Do  farmers  hereabouts,  or  farmers  gen- 
erally  anywhere,  attempt  gradually  to  im- 
prove their  seed  by  early  and  judicious 
selections ;  and  by  always  planting  the  best. 


instead  of  reserving  the  worst  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  or  do  they  sell  all  that  is  fit  to  be  sold, 
and  keep  the  poorest  for  home  use  and  for 
seed  ?  This  gradual  improvement  of  seed, 
such  as  Mr.  Brown,  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  has  made  in  com — ^known 
as  Brown  com — and  as  many  others  hare 
made  in  many  plants,  and  fruits,  and  flow* 
ers,  by  the  simple  selection  of  seed,  withja* 
dicious  cultivation, — ^this  smacks  rather  too 
much  of  Science,  for  a  practical  farmer. 


Use  of  Ziime. 


Much  has  been  written  upon  the  use  of 
lime  in  agriculture,  and  yet  this  subject  does 
not  seem  to  be  fully  understood  ;  some  per- 
sons need  "  line  upon  line,"  just  as  some 
soils  need  lime  upon  lime. 

Lime  is  an  element  in  all  organic  stnic- 
tures.  The  earthy  portion  of  die  bones  in 
the  higher  classes  of  animals  consist  mostly 
of  lime  combined  with  phosphoric  acid.  The 
shells  of  the  lower  classes  consist  of  lime 
combined  with  carbonic  acid.  All  parts  of 
the  animal  stmcture  are  derived  from  vege- 
tables. Vegetables  then  most  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  lime,  and  as  lime  is 
not  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  it  most 
be  contained  in  the  soil. 

According  to  Johnson's  table,  one  bushel 
of  wheat  contains  six  and  two-fifth  ounces  of 
lime  ,'  a  bushel  of  barley,  six  and  one-ninth 
ounces ;  oats,  two  and  three-fifths  ;  a  ton  of 
turnips  a  little  more  than  six  pounds  ;  a  Urn 
of  potatos  twenty-eight  pounds  ;  and  a  ton 
of  clover  hay,  sixty-three  pounds.  These 
quantities  vary  considerably.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  wheat.  When  the  soil  is  plen- 
tifully fumished  with  lime,  wheat  contains  a 
larger  per  centage.  The  skin  of  the  grain 
is  said  to  be  thinner,  and  the  flour  whiter, 
and  finer,  and  more  glutinous. 

In  soils  that  consist  largely  of  clay,  the 
benefit  of  lime  is  most  obvious.  It  loosens 
the  texture  of  the  soil  and  renders  it  le« 
adhesive.  It  combines  with  acids,  and  thos 
sets  at  liberty  other  alkalies  that  may  be 
contained  in  it.  It  is  beneficial  to  soils  oon- 
taining  large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter, 
as  it  appears  to  render  such  matters  more 
soluble  and  more  useful  to  the  living  vege- 
tation. Almost  every  crop  that  is  cultivated 
is  improved  by  it.  It  is  said  to  b?  injuriow 
to  flax  and  hemp,  rendering  their  fibre  ttni* 
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•ner  and  luore  brittle.  Compounds  formed 
in  the  soil  by  lime  are  comparatively  insolu- 
ble. Hence  it  is  from  three  to  six  years 
before  lime  applied  to  the  soil  is  exhausted. 
The  hydrate  of  lime,  or  lime  slacked  with 
water,  acts  the  most  rapidly.  Carbonate  of 
lime  produces  the  most  permanent  effect 
upon  the  sol.  Light,  dry,  sandy  soils  con- 
taining little  vegetable  matter,  are  not  those 
which  are  most  benefitted  by  lime ;  such 
soils  already  contain  an  abundant  supply. 

There  is  one  error  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  lime,  which  should  by  all  means  be  avoid- 
ed ;  that  is,  the  mixture  of  lime  with  the 
manure  heap,  whether  in  a  fermenting  or 
quiescent  slate.  Ammonia  abounds  in  ani- 
mal manures,  combined  with  phosphoric, 
carbonic,  muriatic,  or  other  acids.  These 
salts  of  ammonia  are  decomposed  by  lime, 
which  combine  with  their  acids  and  expels 
the  ammonia,  an  element  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  vegetation.  Probably  the 
best  methods  of  applying  lime  are  to  spread 
it  upon  the  soil  before  planting,  and  mix  it 
in  with  the  harrow,  or  to  sow  it  as  a  top 
dressing,  soon  after  the  coming  up  of  the 
crop. 

y  egetables  that  contain  in  a  perfeet  state 
a  Jarge  amount  of  lime,  may  attain  their 
full  size  without  an  adequate  supply,  but 
they  will  not  be  perfect  plants.  Lime  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  clover  ;  it  is  fcund 
chiefly  in  its  cuticle  or  covering  membrane. 
If  this  grass  is  grown  upon  a  soil  consisting 
mostly  of  vegetable  matter,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  animal  manure,  il  will  lodge  or 
1)reak  down  from  its  own  weight,  for  want 
of  the  strength  or  stiffness  which  a  due  pro- 
portion of  lime  would  impart  to  it.  Potatos 
contain  a  large  per  centage  of  lime,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  som^  years 
past  those  that  have  been  raised  under  cir- 
cumstances that  preclude  a  sufficient  supply 
of  lime  have  been  more  liable  to  disease 
than  those  that  could  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  it. 

Potatos  that  have  grown  inlowland  where 
the  soil  consists  largely  of  decayed  vegeta- 
ble matter,  or  which  have  been  raised  by 
animal  manures,  have  been  affected  by  the 
rot  much  more  than  those  which  have  been 
raised  on  sandy  soils,  or  by  means  of  plas- 
ter, which  is  sulph^ite  of  lime* 

Vegetables  that  are  perfect  in  their  or- 
gani2aiion»  that  is,  that  contain  all  their 


normal  elements  in  due  proportion,  will  bet- 
ter resist  disease  when  exposed  to  its  causes, 
than  those  that  are  deficient  in  any  one  ele- 
ment; indeed,  this  remark  may  be  made 
more  general — ^it  may  be  applied  to  all  liv- 
ing organized  beings.  The  more  perfect 
they  are  in  structure,  and  the  [more  normal 
ii  growth  and  proportion,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  their  health  and  the  greater  their 
power  to  resist  disease.  I  hope  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  would  by  no  means  intimate 
that  the  absence  of  lime  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  the  potato  disease.  I  do 
not  know  that  diseased  potatos  have  been 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  deficient  in  this  element, 
or  that  those  varieties  that  are  most  liable 
to  disease  have  been  compared  analytically 
with  those  that  are  less  so.  The  solution  of 
these  questions  merits  the  attention  of  the 
agricultural  chemists,  if  it  has  not  already 
received  it.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
dry,  mealy  potato  contains  more  lime  than 
the  wet,  soggy  one — or  that  those  that  have 
grown  on  dry  land,  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  lime,  have  rotted  less  than  those  that 
have  grown  under  other  circumstances. 

The  analysis  of  soils  and  the  analysis  *of 
plants  require  to  be  carried  on  together. 

The  caltivatcr  needs  to  know  the  compo- 
sition of  the  plants  which  he  proposes  to 
cultivate,  and  the  composition  of  the  soil  in 
which  he  proposes  to  cultivate  them,  that 
he  naay  judge  of  the  adaptness  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  be  able  to  modify  the  soil 
to  suit  the  demands  of  the  plant.  J.  R. 
— N.  E.  Farmer. 


--  -mm 


Hemlock — Abies  Canadensis. 

Among  evergreen  trees  there  ai-e  none 
more  beautiful  than  the  common  hemlock, 
and  it  is  only  that  it  is  common,  and  found 
in  almost  all  sections  of  the  country  that 
has  prevented  its  becoming  prized  as  it  de- 
serves. It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  in 
the  forest  to  the  bight  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet, 
but  when  standing  alone  forms  a  broad, 
low  head,  with  irregular  branches,  clothed 
with  delicate  green  foliage  of  singular 
beauty.  Its  appearance  is  much  improved 
in  favorable  situations,  and  it  may  be  grown 
successfully  on  almost  all  soils  with  proper 
treatment.  We  have  observed  in  the  woods 
beautiful    shrubs  of  the  hemlock,   whick 
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would  prove  as  omamental  for  yards  and 
lawns  as  any  of  the  most  highly  prized 
foreign  varieties. 

The  hemlock  is  peculiarly  beautiful  "  in 
the  beginning*  of  summer,  when  each  twig 
is  terminated  with  a  tuft  of  yellowish  green 
recent  leaves,  surrounding  the  darken  green 
of  the  former  year."  Mr.  £merson,  in  His 
report  on  trees  and  shrubs  of  Massachusetts, 
remarks  in  substance,  that  it  possesses  a 
lightness  and  gracefulness— especially  when 
the  dark  green  mass  is  moved  by  the  gentle 
breeze — that  can  cot  fail  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  observer  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature ;  it  is  entirely  free  from 
that  stiffness,  and  grenadier-like  appearance 
which  some  other  trees  of  the  same  family 
exhibit.  It  is  a  happy,  joyous  tree ;  like 
the  polite  and  vivacious  Frenchman,  it  con- 
tinually bows  and  smiles,  alike  in  sunshine 
or  storm,  winter  or  summer.  When  set  on 
a  lawn,  singly  or  in  groups,  it  forms  a  dense 
mass,  and  produces  a  deep  shade  ;  perhaps 
it  is  best  when  planted  m  this  way.  He 
adds : 

^'As  it  bears  pruning  to  almost  any  de- 
gree, without  suffering  injury,  it  is  well  suit- 
ed to  form  screens  for  the  protection  of  more 
tender  trees  and  plants,  or  for  concealing 
disagreeable  objects.  By  being  planted  in 
double  or  triple  rows  it  may  in  a  few  yoars 
be  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an 
impenetrable  wall — really  impenetrable  to 
the  wind,  and  to  domestic  animals.  A  hedge 
of  this  kind,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,*on  a 
bleak,  barren  plain,  exposed  to  the  north- 
west winds,  gave  Dr.  Qreene,  cf  Mansfield, 
a  warn,  sunny,  sheltered  spot,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  delicate  annual  plants.  When  I 
saw  it,  the  annuals,  several  of  which  were 
rare  exotics,  were  beautiful,  the  hemlock 
screen  was  much  more  so." 

A  writer  in  the  jVeur  England  Farmer, 
who  tliinks  the  hemlock  "  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  evergreens,  and  strangely  neglected, 
while  we  search  distant  climes  to  procure 
those  of  less  value  and  beauty,"  har  tried 
transplanting  the  hemlock  with  good  sue* 
eess.    He  says : 

"  I  have  spoken  of  some  of  its  advantages, 
and  now  methinks  I  hear  some  one  say  it  it 
difficult  to  transplant,  and  that  it  grows  slow 
while  young.  The  latter  objection  is  real, 
^  some  extent ;  it  does  not  grow  verv  fast—* 
)  mean  small  plantt*-for  the  first  year  or 


two  ;  after  thai,  if  the  hmd  is  good,  it  makes 
very  good  growth,  though  it  grows  even 
when  young,  as  well,  or  oetter  than  many 
other  things  with  which  we  take  much  pains, 
which  are  inferior  to  this.  The  former  ob- 
jection I  shall  answer  by  adding  my  own 
experience  in  transplanting  the  tree.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  I  pulled  up  about  two  hun- 
dred small  trees,  m  hight  from  a  foot  and 
a  half,  to  three  feet,  out  of  the  moss  of  a 
swamp,  having  nothing  on  the  roots ;  set 
them  out  immediately  in  a  moist  place; 
three-fourths  lived  and  did  well.  The  next 
year  I  tried  the  same  experiment  on  n  larger 
scale,  got  about  five  hundred,  palled  them 
up  in  the  same  way,  set  them  oat  as  I  did 
the  others — four-fifths  lived  and  did  wdL 
These  trees  have  now  a  great  many  fibnms 
roots,  and  can  be  moved  without  loss.  Last 
spring  I  tried  larger  trees  from  a  different 
soil,  a  loam  somewhat  gravelly,  moved  abont 
twenty-five,  of  sizes  from  three  to  eight  feet 
in  hight,  chose  a  moist  day,  took  them  up 
with  a  ball  of  earth,  and  set  them  oat  as 
soon  as  possible ;  when  taking  them  up  I 
was  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  in  the 
ball  of  earth.  Every  one  lived,  though  last 
summer  with  us  was  the  dryest  we  have 
had  for  many  years." — Rural  Ntw  York. 


Statlstlea  of  Ohio  Agricolitiro. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine 
the  precise  proportion  in  which  land  in  any 
given  State  is  used.  Yet,  this  is  an  all-im- 
portant fact,  in  determining  the  productive- 
ness of  land,  and  the  condiUon  of  a  people. 
In  Ohio,  however,  we  can  do  this  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  ;  for  both  State  and  National 
Governments  have  ascertained  different 
parts  of  the  problem,  to  which  the  annual 
reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  added  much  information.  The  follow- 
ing are  elements  gathered  from  these  sour- 
ces, and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead : 

Acresi  of  lind  returned  for  T&xation, 94,149,369 

Acree  of  land  returned  in  the  cenmie  as  im* 

proved, 9^851,493 

Aoree  unimproved,. ••••  •  14,397,876 

Acres  culUvated  in  ]850^in  Wheat, ],S9X9l€ 

Acrea  cultivated  In  1850— in  Corn, 1,73»,2S0 

Aoroe  cultivated  jn  Com  and  Wheat, 3,554,131 

Cuiavated  in  Oata,  Rye,  etiv, 1,000,000 

Leaving  fat  Grasst  Meadow,  JVllow,  eig.,   a«S97;SS7 
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It  thus  appears,  that  the  entire  land  of 
the  State  is  thus  used,  viz  : 

Cultivated  ia  Grain, 19  per  cent. 

in  Grass,  Meadow,  etc., 21   "      " 

in  woods  tad  waste, 60  **     " 

If  we  allow  twenty  per  cent  for  woods 
and  fallow  ground,  the  grain  and  meadow 
land  of  the  State  may  be  doubled,  with  noth- 
ing but  common  cultivation.  But,  if  we 
allow  for  the  increase  of  skill  and  labor, 
which  always  results  from  the  increase  of 
population,  then  fifty  per  cent,  more  should 
be  added  to  the  total  production.  As  the 
people,  now  in  this  State,  hare  a  surplus  of 
one  half  their  whole  production,  it  follows, 
that  Ohio  can  support  ten  millions  of  people^ 
without  feeling  the  burden  of  excessive  pop- 
ulation. 

The  a&;gregate  corps,  animals,  etc.,  pro- 
duced and  sustained  on  nine  millions  of  acres 
as  above  distributed,  were  as  follows  :  for 
the  year  1851,  as  returned  to  the  Auditor  : 

Wheat,  (adding  fifteen  counties  not  re- 
turned,) bushels, 35,000,000 

Com,  bushels, 62,000,«>04» 

Oats,  (trom  the  Census,)  bushels, 13,472,742 

Rye,  bushels, 425,718 

Barley,  bushels, J54,358 

Peas  and  Beans,  bnsheU, ••  60,168 

Irish  Potatos,  bushels, 5,057,769 

Sweet  Potatos,  bushels,  • 187/J91 

Buckwheat,  bushels, 638,064 

Hay,  tons, 1,443,142 

Clover  Seed,  bushels- 103,196 

Grass  Seed,  bushels, 37,;U0 

Flaxseed,  bushels. 188,188 

Maple  Sugar,  pounds, 4,588,209 

Beeswax  and  Honey,  pounds, 804,275 

Molasses,  gallons, 197.398 

Cattle, 1,858,947 

Sheep, 3,942,938 

Swine, .' 1,$64,770 

Horees, 463,397 

In  the  above  catalogue  of  articles,  Ohio 
is  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  in  wheat, 
com,  flax  seed,  maple  molasses,  horses,  and 
sheep ;  proving  the  Siate  to  be  the  first  in 
the  Union  in  purely  agricultural  products. 
In  wheat  the  census  crop  f<.  11,  in  consequence 
of  a  failure  of  the  crop,  a  little  below  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but,  as  the  ordinary  crop  before 
and  since,  was  nearly  double  that  of  Penn* 

Slvania,  it  does  not  changes  the  fact,  that 
hio  is  decidedly  first  in  wheat,  as  well  as 
corn. — Bailroad  Record, 

TFanamutation. 
"A  Yxar  singular  discovery  has  lately  been 
made  in  France  by  M.  Fabre,  a  gardener  of 
Ayde.    The  herb  jSgUops^  heretofore  coa« 


sidered  as  worse  than  useless,  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  produces  a  species  of  grain  resembling 
wheat  in  form,  but  much  smaller.  In  the 
year  1839  M.  Fabre  sowed  a  quantity  of 
this  grain,  and  he  found*  the  produce  bore  a 
close  affinity  to  wheat ;  that  produce  he 
sowed  the  next  year,  and  the  yield  was  still 
more  like  wheat.  He  went  on  sowing  the 
produce  of  each  year  the  succeeding  je^r, 
until  he  has  now  succeeded  in  getting  as  fine 
a  crop  of  wheat,  and  of  as  good  quality  as 
can  be  wished  for.  Thus  he  has  proved 
that  a  wild  and  mischievous  weed  can  be 
educated  into  excellent  wheat." 

This  subject  has  been  paraded  in  the  pa- 
pers at  different  times  for  some  months,  and 
the  high  authorities  which  have  counte- 
nanced the  theory  have  given  it  so  much 
weight  that  many  persons  have  adopted  the 
belief  that  one  species  may  change  into  an- 
other. Schleiden,  the  eminent  botanist,  has 
some  views  which  appears  to  correspcnd 
with  this.  I  had  intended  to  prepare  an 
article  upon  the  permanance  of  species,  but 
have  not  be3n  able  to  accomplish  it ;  in  the 
meantime,  will  remind  the  reader  that,  al- 
though the  origin  of  wheat  and  some  others 
of  our  cultivated  plants  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  although  in  their  present  con- 
dition they  may  exist  merely  as  varieties, 
more  or  less  permanent,  still  it  will  not  do 
to  talk  about  th^  changeability  of  species,  or 
their  convertibility  into  one  another,  while 
we  retain  the  present  signification  of  the 
teims.  Admitting  the  statement,  the  ques- 
tion should  be,  are  the  ^gilops  and  the 
wheat  mere  varieties  of  a  given  species,  and 
not  whether  one  species  has  changed  into 
another.  I  have  sometimes  apprehended 
that  botanists,  in  their  seal  for  extending 
their  catalogues,  have  not  sufficiently  weighed 
the  value  of  their  specific  characters,  and 
that  thus  mere  varieties  have  been  dignified 

with  specific  names  and  grade.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  true  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  species  without  an 
extended  mvestigation. 
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A    DISCOURSB 

Hapft  is  the  man  that  lores  flowers  !  | 
Happy  even  if  it  be  adulterate^l  with  vaaity  ■ 
and  strife.  For  human  passions  nestle  in  I 
flowers  too.  Some  hnve  their  zeal  chiefly  ! 
in  horticultural  competiiions,  or  in  the  am-  j 
biiions  of  floral  shows  ;  others  love  them  as  ' 
curiosities,  and  search  for  novelties,  for ' 
"  sports,"  and  monatrosiiies.  We  have  been 
led  through  cosily  collet  lions  by  men  whose  | 
chief  pleasure  seemed  to  be  in  the  effect 
which  their  treasures  produced  on  others,  ; 
not  on  themselves.  But  there  is  a  choice  in  ' 
Tanilies  and  ostentations.  A  contest  of  rosea  | 
is  better  than  of  horses.  We  had  rather  j 
take  a  premium  for  the  best  tulip,  dahlia,  j 
or  ranunculus,  than  for  the  best  shot.  Of 
alt  fools,  a  floral  fool  deserves  the  eminence.  I 

But  ihcse  aside,  blessed  be  the  man  that 
really  loies  flowers  1  loves  them  for  their 
own  snkes,  for  their  beauty,  their  associa- 
tions, the  joy  they  have  given  and  always 
will  give  ;  so  that,  if  there  was  not  another 
creature  on  earth  to  admire  or  praise,  he 
would  just  as  much  sit  down  among  them 
as  friends  and  companions.  But  such  men 
need  no  blessing  of  mine.  They  are  blessed 
of  God  I  Did  He  not  make  the  world  for 
ouch  men  ?  Are  they  not  clearly  the  own- 
ers of  the  ivorld,  and  the  richest  of  all  men  ? 

The  end  of  art  is  to  innoculate  man  with 
the  love  of  nature.  But  those  who  have  it 
in  the  natural  way  need  no  pioturea  nor  gal- 
leries. Spring  is  their  designer,  and  the 
whole  year  their  artist. 

He  who  only  dees  not  appreciate  floral 
beauty  is  to  be  pitied  like  any  other  man 
who  is  born  imperfect.  But  men  who  con- 
templnously  reject  Bowers  aa  effeminate  and 
unworthy  of  maaliood,  reveal  their  coarse- 
ness. Were  flowers  fit  to  eat  or  drink,  were 
they  stimulatjve  of  paaaions,  or  dbuld  they 
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be  gambled  with  like  stocks  and  pabltc  con- 
sciences, they  would  take  them  np  just  where 
finer  minds  would  drop  them  ;  who  lore 
them  as  revelations  of  God's  sense  of  beau- 
ty ;  as  addressed  to  the  taste,  and  to  some- 
thing finer  and  deeper  than  taste,  that  power 
withia  us  which  spiritualiies  matter,  and 
communes  with  God  through  Hts  work. 

Many  persons  lose  much  of  the  enioyicent 
by  indulging  false  association.  The  term 
iMtcl  ends  the  glory  of  some  flowers.  Bnt 
all  flowers  are  weeds  ;  and  somewhere  oar 
rarest  flowers  are  somebody's  commonesL 
Flowers  growing  in  noisome  places,  in  dewi- 
late  comers,  upon  rubbish,  or  rank  desda- 
tion,  become  disagreeable.  Road-side  flow- 
ers, ineradicable,  and  hardy  beyond  all 
discouragement,  lose  themselvea  from  our 
sense  of  delicacy  and  prrteclion.  And  gen- 
erally there  is  a  disposition  to  anderrahie 
common  flowers.  If  a  plant  be  nnconth,  it 
has  no  attractions  to  as,  simply  because  it 
has  been  brought  from  the  ends  of  theeartli 
and  is  a  "  greatrariiy  ;"  and  if  ithasbeui- 
ty,  it  is  none  the  less,  but  a  great  deal  man 
attractive  to  us  because  it  is  common.  It 
adds  generosity  to  beanty.  It  ^ves  joy  to 
the  poor,  the  rude,  and  to  the  mnltitudea 
who  could  have  none  were  Nature  to  cfau^ 
a  price  for  her  blossoms.  Is  a  cloud  less 
beautiful,  or  a  sea,  or  a  mountain  prospect, 
because  often  seen,  or  seen  by  millions  ? 

At  any  rate,  while  wc  Icse  no  fondnesi 
for  eminent  and  accomplished  flowers,  we 
are  conscious  of  a  growing  respect  for  the 
democratic  crowds.  There  is,  for  it^stance, 
the  mullein,  of  but  Itttle  beauty  in  each 
floweret,  but  a  brave  plant,  growing  cheer- 
fully and  bear^ly  out  of  abandooed  soib, 
ruffing  its  root  with  broad-palmed,  g^oer- 
ons,  Tthtt  loares,  and  erw.tug  diercfrom  ■ 
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spire  that  always  inclines  us  to  stop  for  a 
kindly  look.  This  fine  plant  is  lefc,  like  a 
decayed  old  gentleman  with  us,  to  a  good- 
natured  pity.  But  in  other  countries  it  is  a 
Jlower,  and  called  the  "  American  velvet 
plant." 

We  confess  to  a  homely  enthusiasm  for 
clover — not  the  white  clover,  beloved  of 
honey  bees,  but  the  red  clover.  It  holds  up 
its  round,  honest  head  with  such  rustic  in* 
nocence  I  Do  you  ever  sec  it  without  think- 
ing of  a  sound,  sensible,  country  lass,  sun- 
browned  and  fearless  as  innocence  always 
should  be  ?  We  go  past  9k  field  of  red  clover 
like  Solomon  in  a  garden  of  spices.  There 
is  the  burdock,  too,  with  its  prickly  rosettes, 
that  has  little  beauty  or  vahie,  except  ( like 
some  kind,  brown,  ^ood-natured  nurses)  as 
an  amusement  to  children,  who  manufacture 
baskets  and  what  not  of  its  burrs.  But  th :; 
thistle  is  a  prince.  Let  any  man  that  has 
an  eye  for  beauty  take  a  view  of  the  whole 
plant,  and  see  where  is  more  expressive 
grace  and  symmetry  [say  rather  character]  ; 
and  where  is  there  a  more  kingly  flower  ? 
To  be  sure  there  are  iharp  objections  to  it  in 
a  bouquet ;  yet  most  gardeners  feel  toward 
a  thistle  as  boys  toward  a  snake  ;  and  farm- 
ers, wiih  more  reason,  dread  it  like  a  plague 
But  it  is  just  as  beautiful  as  if  it  were  a  uni- 
versal favorite.  What  shall  we  say  of  may- 
weed, irreverently  called  dog- fennel  by  some? 
Its  acrid  juice,  its  heavy  pungent  odor,  make 
it  disagreeable — and  being  (fisagreeable,  its 
enormous  anti-Malthusian  increase  renders 
it  hateful  to  damsels  of  white  stockings, 
compelled  to  walk  through  it  on  dewy  morn- 
ings.    Arise,  O  scythe,  and  devour  it  1 

The  first  thing  that  defies  the  frost  in 
spring  is  the  chickweed.  It  will  open  its 
floral  eye  and  look  the  thermometet  m  the 
face  at  32^  j  it  leads  out  the  snow-drop  and 
crocus.  As  a  harbinger  and  herald,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten.  [It  even  welcomes  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Washington,  in 
this  latitude.] 

You  can  not  forget,  if  you  would,  those 
golden  kisses  all  over  the  cheeks  of  the 
meadow,  queerly  called  dandelion?.  There 
are  many  green- house  blossoms  less  pleas- 
ing to  us  than  these.  Moreover,  their  pass* 
ing  away  is  more  spiritual  than  their  bloom. 
Nothing  can  be  more  airy  and  beautiful  than 
the  transparent  seed-globe — a  fairy  dome  of 
aplendid  architecture. 


As  for  marygolds,  poppies,  hollyhocks, 
we  shall  never  have  a  garden  without  them, 
both  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
old-fashioned  folks,  who  used  to  love  them. 
Morning-glories  need  no  praising.  The  vine, 
the  leaf,  the  exquisite  vase-formed  flower, 
the  delicate  and  various  colors,  will  secure 
it  from  neglect  while  taste  remains.  Qrape- 
blosscms  and  mignonette  do  not  appeal  to 
the  eye,  and  if  th-:y  were  selfish  no  man 
would  care  for  them.  Yet,  because  they 
pour  their  life  out  in  fragrance,  they  are  al- 
ways loved,  and,  like  homely  people  with 
noble  hearts,  they  come  to  look  beautiful  by 
association.  Nothing  that  produces  constant 
pleasure  in  us  can  fr.il  to  seem  beautiful. 
We  do  not  need  to  speak  for  that  universal 
favorite,  the  rose  !  As  a  flower  is  the  finest 
stroke  of  creation,  so  the  rose  is  the  happi- 
est hit  among  flowers  1 

But  we  must  not  neglect- the  blossoms  of 
fruit-trees.  What  a  great  heart  an  apple- 
tree  must  have  1  What  a  generous  work  it 
makes  of  blossoming  !  Not  a  single  bloom 
for  each  apple  that  is  to  be,  but  a  profusion, 
a  prodigality  of  them.  The  tree  is  but  a 
huge  boquet ;  it  gives  you  twenty  times  as 
much  as  there  is  need  for,  and  eviJently  be- 
cause it  loves  to  blossom.  We  will  praise 
this  virtuous  tree.  Not  beautiful  in  form, 
often  clumpy,  cragged,  and  rude  ;  but  glo- 
rious in  beauty  when  efilorescent.  Nor  is  it 
a  beauty  only  at  a  distance.  Pluck  drown 
a  twig  and  examine  as  closely  as  you  will ; 
it  will  bear  the  neaiest  looking.  The  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  the  white  expa  ded 
flower,  the  half-open  buds  slightly  biushed« 
the  little  pink-tipped  buds  unopen,  crowding 
up  like  rosy  children  around  an  elder  brother 
or  sister  1  Why,  here  is  a  cluster  more 
beautiful  than  any  you  can  make  up  artifi- 
cially, and  you  may  pick  from  the  whole 
garden.  Wear  this  family  of  buds  for  my 
sake  ;  itis  all  the  better  for  being  common. 
I  love  a  flower  that  all  may  have  ;  that  be- 
longs to  the  whole,  and  not  to  a  (elect  and 
exclusive  few.  Common,  forsooth !  a  flower 
can  not  be  worn  out  by  much  looking  at>  as 
a  road  is  by  much  travel. 

How  one  exhales,  and  feels  his  childhood 
coming  back  to  him,  when,  emerging  from 
the  hard  and  hateful  city  streets,  he  sees 
orchards  and  gardens  in  sheeted  blooLi, 
plum,  ch*  rry,  pear,  peach  and  apple,  waves 
and  billows  of  blossoms  rolling  over  hiils 
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and  down  through  the  levels.  My  heart 
runs  riot.  This  is  a  kingdom  of  glory.  The 
bees  know  it.  The  very  flies,  that  never 
seem  to  be  thinking  of  anything,  are  rather 
sober  and  solemn  here.  Such  a  sight  is 
equal  to  a  sunset ;  a  sunset  is  but  a  blossom- 
ing of  the  clouds. 

We  love  to  fancy  that  a  flower  is  the  point 
of  transition  at  which  a  material  thing 
touches  the  immaterial ;  it  is  the  sentient, 
vegetable  soul.  We  ascribe  dispositions 
to  it ;  we  treat  it  as  we  would  an  innocent 
child.  A  stem  or  root  has  no  suggestion  of 
life.  A  leaf  advances  toward  it ;  and  some 
leaves  are  as  fine  as  flowers,  and  have  a 
grace  of  motion  seldom  had  by  flowers.  But 
flowers  seem  to  smile  ;  some  have  a  sad  ex* 
pression ;  some  are  pensive  and  diffident ; 
othera  again  plain,  honest,  and  upright,  like 
the  broadfaced  sunflower  and  the  hollyhock. 
We  speak  of  them  as  laughing,  as  gay  and 
coquettish,  as  nodding  and  dancing.  But 
no  man  of  sensibility  ever  spoke  of  a  flower 
as  he  would  of*  a  fungus,  a  pebble  or  a 
sponge.  They  are  more  lifelike  than  many 
animals.  We  commune  with  flowers  ;  we 
go  to  them  if  we  are  sad  or  glad ;  but  a 
toad,  a  worm,  an  insect,  we  repel  as  if  real 
life  was  not  half  so  real  as  imaginary  life. 
What  a  pity  they  can  utter  no  sound  I  A 
singing  rose,  a  whispering  violet,  a  murmur- 
ing honeysuckle  1  Oh,  what  a  rare  and  ex- 
quisite miracle  would  these  be  1  When  we 
bear  melodious  sounds — the  wind  among 
trees ;  the  noise  of  a  brook  falling  down 
deep  into  a  leaf-cover  d  cavity;  birds' notes, 
especially  at  night ;  children's  voices  as  you 
ride  into  a  village  at  dusk,  far  from  your 
home,  and  long  absent,  and  quite  home-sick ; 
or  a  flute  heard  from  out  of  a  wood,  a  silver 
sound  rising  up  among  ailver-lit  leaves,  into 
the  moonlighted  air ;  or  the  low  conversa- 
tion of  persons  whom  you  love,  that  sit  at 
the  fire  in  the  room  where  you  are  conva- 
lescent ,*  when  we  think  of  these  things,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  nothing  perlect  that  has 
not  the  gift  of  sound.  But  you  change  your 
mind  when  yon  dwell  lovingly  among  flow- 
ers; they  are  always  silent.  Sound  is  never 
associated  with  them.  They  speak  to  you, 
but  it  is  as  the  eye  speaks,  by  vibrations  of 
light  and  not  of  air. 

It  is  with  flowers  as  with  friends.  Many 
may  be  loved,  but  few  much  beloved.  Wild 
honeysuckles  in  the  wood*  laurel  bushes  in 


the  very  regality  of  bloom,  ure  very  beau- 
tiful to  you.     But  they  are  color  and  form 
only.    They  seem  stirangers  to  yon.     Tou 
have  no  memories  reposed  in  them.     They 
bring    back    nothing    from    time.       They 
point  to  nothing  to  come.    But  a  wild-brier 
starts  a  deeper  feeling.    It  is  the  country 
cousin  of  the  rose,  and  that  has  been  your 
pet.     You  have  nursed  it,  and  defended  it; 
you  have  had  it  for  companionship  as  you 
wrote  ;  it  has  stood  by  your  pillow  while 
sick;  it  has  brought  lemembrance  to  you, 
and  conveyed  your  kindest  feelings  to  others; 
you  remember  it  as  a  mother's  finvorite ;  it 
speaks  to  you  of  your  own  chOdhood — that 
white  rose-bush  that  snowed  in  the  corner 
by  the  door,  or  that  generous  boah  thai 
blushed  red  in  the  garden  with  a  thousand 
flowers,   whose  gorgeousnesa  was  among 
the  first  things  that  drew  your  childish  eje, 
and  which  always  comes  up  before  you 
when  you  speak  of  childhood.     You  remem- 
ber, too,  that  your  mother  loved  them.    Ab 
you  walked  to  church  she  plucked  off  a  bud 
and  gave  you,  which  you  carried,  because 
you  were  proud  to  do  as  she  did  ;  and  you 
remember  how,  in  the  liatening  hour  of  ser- 
mon, her  roses  fell  neglected  on  her  lap ; 
and  how  you  slyly  drew  one  and  another  of 
them  ;  and  how,  when  she  came  to,  she 
looked  for  them  under  her  handkerchief,  and 
on  the  floor,  and  then,  spying  the  ill -repressed 
glee  of  your  face,  smiled  such  a  look  of  love 
upon  you  as  made  a  rose  forever  after  seem 
to  you  as  if  it  smiled  a  mother's  smile.  Aiid 
so  a  dog-rore,  or  the  praine-rose,  or  the 
sweet-brier,  thint  at  evening  fills  the  air  with 
odor,   (a  floral  nightingale  whose  song  is 
perfume,)  greet  you  as  dear  and  intimate 
friends.     You  almost  wish  to  get  out^  as  you 
travel,  and  inquire  after  their  health,  and 
ask  if  they  would -send  any  messages  to  their 
town  friends. 

But  no  flower  can  be  so  strange,  or  so  new« 
that  a  friendliness  does  not  spring  up  at 
once  between  you.  You  gather  them  up 
along  your  rambles ;  and  sit  down  to  make 
their  acquaintance  <m  some  shaded  bank 
with  your  feet  over  the  brook,  where  yow 
shoes  feed  their  vanity  as  in  a  mirror.  You 
sort  them  ;  you  question  their  graces  ;  you 
enjoy  their  odor ;  you  range  them  oa  the 
grass  in  a  row  and  look  from  one  to  another ; 
you  gather  them  up,  and  study  a  fit  grada- 
tion of  colors,  and  search  for  new  specimena 
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to  fill  the  degrees  between  two  violent  ex- 
tremes. All  the  while — and  it  is  a  long 
while  if  the  day  be  gracious  and  leisure  is 
ample — you  are  having  various  suggestions 
and  analogies  of  life  darting  in  and  out  of 
^our  mind.  This  flower  is  just  like  such  a 
Mend  ;  that  one  makes  you  think  of  migno- 
nette, and  mignonette  always  makes  you 
think  of  such  a  garden  and  mansion,  where 
it  enacted  a  memorable  part ;  and  Ma/ flower 
conveys  some  strangle  and  unexpected  re- 
semblance to  certain  events  of  society  ;  and 
so  your  pleased  attention  strays  through  a 
thoUsana  vagaries  of  fancy,  or  memory,  or 
vaticinating  hope.     . 

Yet  these  are  not  home  flowers.  Ton 
did  not  plant  them.  You  have  not  screened 
them.  You  have  not  watched  their  growth, 
plucked  away  voracious  worms  or  nibbling 
Dugs,  and  seen  them  in  the  same  places  year 
after  year,  children  of  your  care  and  love. 
Around  such  there  is  an  artificial  life,  an 
assoctational  beauty,  a  fr^rance  and  grace 
of  the  affections,  that  no  wild  flowers  can 
have. 

It  is  a  matter  of  often  gratitude  that  this 
finest  gift  of  Providence  was  the  most  pro- 
fusely given.  Flowers  can  not  be  monopo- 
lised. The  poor  can  have  them  as  much  as 
the  rich.  It  does  not  require  such  an  edu- 
cation to  love  ^nd  appreciate  them,  as  it 
would  to  admire  a  picture  of  Turner's  or  a 
statute  of  Thorwaldsen's.  And  as  they  are 
messengers  of  affection,  tokens  of  remem- 
brance, and  presents  of  beauty,  of  universal 
acceptance,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  in 
them  all  men  recognize  a  brief  brotherhood. 
It  is  not  inipertinent  to  offer  flowers  to  a 
stranger.  The  poorest  child  can  profiler 
them  to  the  richest 

A  hundred  persons  turned  together  into  a 
meadow  of  flowers,  would  be  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  transient  brotherhood.  It  is  of- 
ten affecting  to  see  how  serviceable  are 
flowers  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  If 
they  bring  their  little  floral  gift  to  you,  it 
can  not  but  teach  you  to  think  that  their 
grateful  affection  longed  to  express  itself  as 
much  as  yours.  You  have  books,  or  gems, 
or  services,  that  jrou  can  render  as  you  will. 
The  poor  can  give  but  little,  and  do  but 
little ;  they  seem  shut  out  from  those  exqui- 
site pleasures  which  spring  from  sincere 
gifts,  were  it  not  for  flowers  I  I  never  take 
one  from  a  child,  or  from  the'  poor,  that  I 
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do  not  thank  God  in  their  behalf  for  flowers  I 
And  then,  when  Death  enters  a  poor  man's 
house  !  It  may  be,  the  child  was  the  only 
creature  that  loved  the  unbefriended  father 
— really  loved  him  ;  loved  him  utterly ;  or 
it  may  be  it  is  an  only  son,  and  his  mother 
a  widow,  who  in  all  his  sickness  felt  the  lim* 
itation  of  poverty,  and  did  what  she  could, 
but  not  what  she  would  had  there  been 
wealth.  The  coflin  is  pine.  The  undertaker 
sold  it  with  a  jerk  of  indifference  and  haste, 
lest  he  should  lose  the  selling  of  a  rosewood 
coffin,  trimmed  wi(h  splendid  silver  screws. 
The  room  is  small.  The  attendant  neigh- 
bors are  few.  The  shroud  is  coarse.  Qh ! 
the  darlinfi^  child  was  fit  for  whatever  was 
most  excellent,  and  the  heart  aches  to  do 
for  him  whatever  could  be  done  to  speak 
love.  But  it  takes  money  for  fine  linen ; 
money  for  costly  sepulcure.  But  flowers, 
thank  God,  the  poorest  may  have.  So,  put 
white  buds  in  the  hair ;  and  honey-dew,  and 
minionette,  and  half-blown  roses,  on  the 
breast ;  if  it  be  in  the  spring,  a  few  white 
violets  wiU  do  ;  and  there  is  not  a  month  till 
November  that  will  not  give  you  something; 
But  if  it  is  winter,  and  you  have  no  single 
pot  of  roses,  then  I  fear  your  darling  must 
be  buried  without  a  flower ;  for  flowers  cost 
money  in  the  winter. 

And  then,  if  you  can  not  give  a  stone  to 
mark  his  burial-place,  a  rose  may  stand 
there ;  and  from  it  you  may,  every  q>ring, 
pluck  a  bud  for  your  bosom,  as  the  child 
was  broken  off  from  you.  And  if  it  brings 
tears  for  the  past,  you  will  not  see  the  flow- 
ers fade  and  come  again,  and  fade  and  come 
affain,  year  by  year,  and  not  learn  a  lesson 
of  resurrection — when  that  which  perished 
here  shall  revive  again,  never  again  to  droop 
or  die. — IntUpendent, 


Covant  Garden  Boaqueta 

Wb  promised,  a  long  lime  ago,  we  are 
ashamed  to  say  how  long,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  how  bouquets  are  made  up  in  Co- 
vent  Garden ;  but  so  many  other  matters 
pressing  on  us  at  once,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  give  attention  to  the  subject  till  now. 
All  who  have  visited,  or  are  acquainted 
with,  London,  must  have  observed  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  taste  with  which  these 
bouquets  are  arranged,  and  the  art  which 
must  be  employed  in  forming  them ;  and 
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it  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  maa^ 
how  such  an  arrangement  is  obtained.  Until 
we  set  all  our  faculties  of  observation  to 
work,  we  were  equally  as  ignorant  of  the 
•ubject  as  any  of  our  readers  at  the  Land's 
End  could  be,  but,  after  a  little  persever- 
ance»  we  at  last  arrived  at  it.  The  process 
is  as  follows :  Procure  a  quantity  of  the 
finest  copper  wire,  such  wire  as  is  used  in 
the  artificial  flowers  which  decorate  the 
interior  of  ladies  bonnets*  It  is  with  this 
that  all  the  bouquets  are  tied  ;  there  is  no 
string  or  matting  made  use  of.  Let  a  por- 
tion of  this  wire  be  kept  in  a  coil,  for  tymg, 
hut  let  a  portion  of  it,  also,  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  six  inches.  Having  decid- 
ed what  the  device  of  the  bouquet  is  to  be, 
and  the  flowers  of  which  it  is  to  be  com- 
posed, let  one  of  these  flowers  form  a  cen- 
ter-piece, or  '*  foundation,"  as  the  ladies 
say,  when  they  begin  kniuing  a  purse.  This 
oenter-piece  forms,  as  it  were,  the  center  of 
the  circle,  and  all  the  other  flowers  are  to 
be  arranged  in  concentric  circles  roun^  it. 
One  end  of  the  coil  of  wire  is  fixed  to  the 
Atalk  of  the  center  flower,  and  every  single 
flower  which  is  added  is  secured  by  a  twist 
of  the  wire,  much  in  the  way  we  have  seen 
boys  tying  a  whip  on  the  &xd  of  a  stick. 
These  bouquets  are  not  formed  of  larjp;e 
bunches  of  flowers,  such  as  a  great  truss  of  a 
ficarlet  Gferanium,  or  a  spike  of  a  Hraoitttb, 
but  single  flowers,  or  floreto,  or  bells,  only 
are  ua^.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  long 
stalk,  in  such  cases,  to  bind  them  by,  the 
six^-ineh  lengths  of  wire  are  twisted  round 
the  short  stalks  of  the  florets  or  bells,  and 
these  serve  in  place  of  stalks.  Camellias, 
also,  are  funiished  with  these  artificial 
stalks,  when  the  natural  one  is  too  short ; 
and  when  the  bouquet  is  completed,  the 
stalks  of  the  flowers  are,  in  fact,  a  bundle 
of  wires.  It  is  thus  that  so  much  device  is 
obtained,  which  could  not  be  had  by  using 
large  bunches  or  trusses  of  any  particular 
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Bowing  Beedo. 

Fill  the  seed-pots  half  way  up,  at  least, 
with  dramage ;  then  with  soil,  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  rim — ^the  finest  next  the  sur- 
face ;  jpress  it  down  firmish,  not  too  much ; 
then  thoroughly  water  them,  or  soak  them 
by  setting  them  in  a  tub  of  water.    Let 


them  drain  thoroughly  in  an  open  plaee, 
until  the  surface  begins  to  eet  a  little  dry ; 
then  press  it  level*  gently,  with  the  bottom 
of  a  flower-pot,  or,  better  still,  with  a  roond 
piece  of  wood,  say  three  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  large  nail  or  pin  fixed  to 
its  center  to  hold  by.  Spread  the  seeds 
evenly  on  this  surface,  and  then  cover  with 
fine  light  sandy  soil,  no  deeper  than  the 
thidcness'  of  the  seed;  so  that  for  small 
dusty  seed  the  slightest  dusting  oi  sand  will 
be  cLessary.  or  Nothing  but^oth«  ge>ti. 
pressmg. 

-  The  young  plants  will  not  want  light  ontil 
they  are  up ;  and  the  moisture  already  in 
the  soil  will  be  sufficuent  to  yegeW/t  all 
quiek-growmg  ones,  if  prevented  eraporair 
ing.  To  effect  this  object,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter or  simpler  plan  than  eovering  the  month 
of  the  pot  with  inverted  saucers  .or  flats  of 
a  similar  or  larger  size.  Enough  of  air  will 
thus  penetrate  to  insure  germination,  but 
not  enough  to  drv  up  the  moisture.  When* 
however,  the  soil  does  get  too  dry,  it  must 
be  watered,  or  soaked  again  afresh  ;  and,  m 
delicate  cases,  it  will  be  safest  to  set  the 
pots  in  water,  as  high  as  widiin  an  inch  of 
th^  seeds,  and  allow  it  to  remwn  untQ  afl 
below  is  thoroughly  soaked.  In  comaian 
cases,  a  sprinkling  on  the  surface  will  be 
sufficient 

Bemove  the  saucer  whenever  the  seeds 
appear;  but^  in  small,  delicate  Tarietics,it 
will  be  advisable  to  place  a  square  of  glass 
over  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  and  then*  by 
degrees,  elevating  the  glass  on  one  side, 
berore  exposing  the  tender  things  to  the  full 
draught  of  air  in  the  greenhbuse.  Rest 
assured,  that  an  ounce  of  attention  to  these 
trifles  will  be  more  satisfactory  Uisn  some 
busLelfi  of  unavMling  regrets.— Cotter^  ffsr- 
dener. 


Xiyoopodlusos. 

Culture  of  Lycopodiumi  m  a  Wmrdum 
Ca9$, — There  are  no  phints,  not  eren  except- 
ing Ferns,  that  thrive  so  well  in  a  doss 
flass  case  as  Lycopods.  After  all  that  has 
een  said  and  written  about  suitable  plants 
for  these  drawing-room  green  houses,  there 
are  very  few  plants  that  will  live  mny  len^ 
of  time  in  them.  I  may  venture  to  datm 
some  credit  for  knowledge  on  this  point»  for 
while  at  Pine-Apple  Place  I  had  to  funiish 
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plants  great  namberB  of  tbenii  and  my 
•zpenenoe  warrants  me  to  assert,  without 
fear  of  oontradietion,  that,  excepting  Ferns 
and  Lycopodiums,  no  plants  will  exist  satis- 
laetoruy  more  than  six  months,  and  great 
numbers  that  I  tried  did  not  live  half  that 
time. 

The  great  cattse  of  failure  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  want  of  fresh  air,  and  a  too  moist 
atmosphere.  The  plants,  excepting  the  two 
tribes  mentioned  above,  always  become  cov- 
ered with  mould,  and,  in  consequence,  per- 
ished. 

To  grow  well,  even  Lycopods  and  Ferns, 
I  would  recommend  the  upper  squares  to  be 
hmged,  so  that,  when  the  air  becomes  foul, 
or  too  much  heated,  the  squares  can  be 
opened,  and  the  plants  relieved.  If  one  of 
the  ends,  also,  is  made  to  open,  it  will  cause 
a  freer  ciroulation  of  air,  and  the  plants  will 
be  the  more  benefited  thereby. 

Pure  air  being  provided  for  the  plants, 
the  next  impoilant  thing  is  soil.  This 
akottld  be  of  an  open  texture,  to  prevent 
stagnation  of  water,  and  to  allow  the  air  to 
reach  the  roots,  for  it  is  a  well-proved  fact 
that  roots  will  perish  if  totally  deprived  of 
atmospheric  influence.  I  always  used  very 
rough  peat,  generally  such  as  would  not 

?ass  through  a  quarter-inch  meshed  sieve, 
'his  I  mix  liberally  with  silver  sand,  but, 
where  this  cannot  be  had,  river  sand  will 
answer  the  purpose.  To  this  I  added  some 
chopped  sphagnum,  and  mixed  the  whole 
well  together  by  frequent  turnings  and  mix- 
ings.  It  then  presented  an  open,  light  ap- 
pearance, and  any  one  at  dl  acquainted 
with  Lycopods  would  have  said  that  they 
were  sore  to  thrive  in  it. 

Wardian  eases  have,  or  should  have,  a 
box  to  rest  upon,  dx  or  seven  inches  deep. 
This  is  genersily  made  of  zinc  ;  very  orna- 
mental ones  are  cased  Trith  mahogany,  and 
have  four  feet  of  the  same  material.  I  have 
seen  one  made  in  the  gothic  style,  with 
pointed  windows,  or  rather  roof,  and  glased 
with  diamond-s(|uared  Rlass.  It  wss  in- 
tended to  stand  in  the  ht3l  of  a  manrion,  or 
rather  castle,  built  in  that  style.  It  was  a 
irery  noble  case,  and  cost  fifty  guineas. 
Whether  the  plants  grew  well  in  it  or  no, 
I  never  learnt,  but  I  think  they  could  not 
fail,  especially  if  planted  with  Ferns  or 
Lycopodiums. 
Tms  box  should  have  a  thin  layer  ot 


drunage  over  the  bottom.  If  that  is  not 
cased  with  wood,  this  drainage  should  be  of 
some  light  material,  or  it  would  bulge  it» 
I  generally  used  pumioe-stonCy  which  is 
bou  porous  and  Ugnt,  and  the  roots  of  the 
plants  seemed  to  like  it  much,  for  they  clung 
to  it,  andpenetrated  into  the  hollows  abund- 
antly. Upon  this  drainage  place  as  much 
of  the  compost  as  will  allow  room  for  the 
balls  of  earth  when  the  plants  are  turned 
out  of  their  pots. 

The  glass  covering  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  moveable,  in  order  that  the  planting  may 
be  properly  and  conveniently  performeo. 
Place  the  tall  growers  in  the  center,  and  tiie 
low  ones  on  each  side  and  ends,  press  the 
soil  gently  to  each  plant,  and  give  a  good 
watering ;  then  allow  them  to  stand  wiwout 
the  cover  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  the 
foliage  is  quite  dry,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  partially  so ;  replace  the  ^lass,  and  set 
the  case  in  the  place  it  is  appomted  for. 

As  these  plants  are  mostly  from  warm 
climates,  the  case  should  stand  in  winter  in 
a  heated  apartment.  The  heat  need  not 
exceed  50^  or  66^  durinff  the  night,  nor 
more  than  60^  during  the  day.  In  summer 
thev  sre  sure  to  be  wann  enough,  even 
witnout  artificial  heat.  They  require  very 
Uttle  attention,  and  but  seldom  watering. 
Should  they  appear  to  grow  fast  and  wea£» 
give  plenty  of  air,  but  as  this  will  carry  off 
the  confined  moisture,  they  will  require  a 
little  more  water,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  moderately  moist.  Occasionally  allow 
the  surfiEuse  to  become  dry,  and  then  stir  up 
the  soil  slightly  between  the  plants,  but  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  Take  this 
opportunity  to  pluck  up  all  weeds  that  may 
appear,  and  to  remove  every  appearance  of 
mould,  and  erery  decayed  leaf.  Should  any 
plant  appear  to  gvow  too  fast,  so  as  to  over- 
shadow its  neighbors,  prune  such  into  pro* 
per  bounds;  and  should  any  die,  replace 
them  immediately. 

By  attending  to  these  particulars  in  due 
time,  the  plants  nvay  be  kept  alive  and 
healthy  for  at  least  twelve  months.  War- 
dian cases  are  most  useful  m  large,  smoky 
towns,  and  the  plants  will  grow  well  in  such 
a  ntnation,  because  the  ^lass  shade  protects 
them  from  the  baneful  mfluence  oT^smoke. 
The  following  are  a  few  additional  species 
to  the  lut  al^ady  published  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener. 
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LfwpodvuM  plumoium  (Feathery  Lyco- 

E odium.) — A  beautiful    species,  with    the 
ranches  and  foliage  arranged  flat^  some- 
thing like  a  feather. 

Lyeopodhan  umbratum  (8hade-k>yinfi^  Ly- 
oopodium.) — This  species  is.  also  very  hand- 
somCi  the  fronds  rise  up  straight,  and  then 
spread  out  flat  sideways  ;  one  frond  spread- 
ing out  one  way,  and  another  the  contrary. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  cuItiTation. 

Zycopodium  WUdenopii  (Wildenow's  Ly- 
oopcKlium. ) — ^Yery  dark  green,  finely  divided 
foliage.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
whole  genus.  It  is  remarkable  for  not  put- 
ting forth  roots  above  the  soil.  It  must  be 
increased  either  by  cuttings  or  division. — 
CoUag$  OardiMr,  T»  AppLSBr. 


Subsoil  Oardanlnc. 
**i41ioay»  do  yomr  hut^  and  ieave  the  rwt*^ 

SoHK  people  are  afraid  to  look  below  the 
surface  soil,  apparently  regardine  it  as  a 
•acred  spot  that  must  not  be  dtsturbed  or  in- 
truded upon.  Now  the  fact  is,  too  many  of 
us  have  long  been  looking  at  the  surface  of 
things,  instead  of  penetrating  into  the  sub- 
soil below  and  exantining  its  texture,  to  see 
if  a  mine  of  wealth  be  not  there  secreted. 

The  period  has  arrived  when  gardening 
must  commence,  and  those  whose  garden 
plots  are  underlaid  with  a  stiff,  tenacious 
subsoil,  would  do  well  by  considering  wheth- 
er some  measure  might  not  be  taken  with  it 
ihat  would  render  it  more  certainly  produc- 
tive. It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
cavil,  that  when  a  tenacious  subsoil  is  dug 
and  loosened  up,  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surface,  or  mixing  it  with  the  yegetable 
mould  of  the  surface  soil ;  if  the  season  is 
Tery  wet,  the  water  descends  into  it  readily, 
and  the  plants  are  protected  from  the  injury 
of  their  food  hokng  too  much  diluted  with 
water ;  and  if  a  (&ouffht  comes  on,  the  roots 
penetrate  deeper,  and  are  benefited  by  Uie 
reservoir  of  moisture  which  lies  below ;  and 
the  capillary  attraction  in  the  earth  brings 
the  moisture  upwards  to  the  surface,  and 
feeds  and  refreshes  the  yegetables.  Any 
way  you  may  fix  it,  it  does  much  good,  like 
all  those  good,  honest  old  rules,  that  work 
well  either  end  foremost. 

The  way  to  work  it  is  to  dig  a  little  gutter, 
a  spit  deep,  and  the  width  of  the  spade, 
along  the  side  of  a  bed«  and  throw  the  sur- 


face  earth  which  comes  out  of  it  to  the  other 
end  of  the  bed  which  is  to  be  dug,  where 
it  will  be  required  for  the  purpoee  of  filHog 
the  trench  which  will  be  left  at  the  conehi- 
sion  of  the  work.  Then  begin  at  one  end 
of  this  gutter  and  dig  it  up,  and  torn  it  over 
in  ih$  botiom,  from  end  to  end ;  when  this  is 
done,  begin  and  dig  in  the  usual  way,  turn- 
ing down  the  surface  soil  on  to  the  subsoQ 
which  hais  just  been  dug ;  doing  this  &oai 
end  to  end  properly,  will  leare  another  gut- 
ter,  which  dig  and  overturn  as  before  ;  and 
so  proceed  till  the  bed  is  all  dug  two  spits 
deep  ;  the  subsoil  being  topsyturvy,  bat 
none  of  it  being  brought  up  or  mixed  with 
the  surfoce  mould. 

Trenching  differs  from  this  in  turning  the 
whole  over,  and  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface;  but  that  would  be  inexpedient 
when  the  vegetable  mould  was  not  at  least 
two  spits  deep,  unless  the  ground  should  be 
very  heavily  manured. 

Now  what  is  the  objection  to  pnttmg  a 
garden  through  this  salutaiy  process  ?  None 
at  all,  excepUng  that  it  will  require  twice 
the  amount  of  Tabor ;  and  this  may  appear 
to  some  a  serious  objection,  but  its  adoptkn 
once  in  four  or  five  years  may  be  sufficient^ 
unless  the 'soil  is  very  stiff  and  intractaUe; 
and  it  etisble^  the  gardener  gradually  eveij 
rear,  to  extend  his  diggings  a  little  deeper 
into  the  subsoil,  and  by  bringing  up  to  the 
surface  a  small  portion  of  it  annually,  the 
surfiMe  soil  is  constantly  gaining  depth,  which 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importace  in  obtaining 
good  crops  witn  much  greater  certainty. 

Should  it  be  too  serious  an  undertaking 
to  overturn  a  whole  garden  in  this  way  in 
one  season,  try  a  single  bed  this  spring,  and 
become  convinced  of  the  importanoe  of  do- 
ing eyerything  you  undertake  in  the  way 
you  are  capable  of ;  and  then  resolve  never 
again  to  ao  anything  weU  gnoypk,  which 
means,  in  common  parlance,  just  as  bad 
as  will  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  for 
the  time  being.  The  foregoing  plan  has 
no  novelty  in  it,  for  it  has  been  often  done, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  from 
it.  There  is  no  untried  theory  about  it  that 
need  scare  the  most  timid  ;  and  the  writs 
does  not  expect  to  gain  ary thing  further  by 
the  suggestion,  than  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
many  more  good  gardens,  stocked  with  de- 
licious, flourishing  vegetables,  than  he  has 
in  times  witnessed. 
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Origin  of  tha  DahUa. 

Thx  fint  naturalist  who  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  hitherto  unknown  treasures  of  the 
JNew  World,  was  Franciscus  Hernandez, 
phjsieian  to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
under  whose  patronage,  and  at  a  ^reat  cost, 
the  mission  was  undertaken.  In  such  a 
country,  where  no  hotanist  had  ever  trod- 
den, the  success  which  attended  his  labors 
was  of  course  very  great.  So  extensive 
were  his  discoveries,  and  so  new  and  varied 
were  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  ex- 
istence which  he  described,  the  scientific 
men  of  that  age  regarded  his  statements 
with  suspicion,  and,  m  some  instances,  did 
not  fail  to  express  their  incredulity  in  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  traveler's  fabulous 
assertions.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
opinions  which  at  the  time  were  current,  it 
is  now  found  that  in  every  particular  he  was 
correct  in  what  he  had  stated.  Hemandea 
did  not  live  to  superintend  the  pullication  of 
Ilia  discoveries ;  but  after  his  death  they 
were  collected  into  one  large  folio  volume, 
profusely  illustrated  with  wcodcuts,  and  en- 
titled, "  Rerum  Mediearum  N0V8B  HispanisB 
Thesaurus."  In  this  work  the  Acocotli  is 
figured  in  three  different  forms,  and  de- 
scribed at  considerable  lengtii.  It  is  stated 
to  be  an  herb  bearing  leaves  similar  to  those 
of  the  Mountain  Spikenard  (Valeriana  tu- 
beroia,  wild),  which  are  divided  into  five 
leaflets,  of  which  some  are  sinuated.  The 
flower-stalks,  which  are  nine  inches  long, 
are  slender  and  smooth ;  and  the  flowers 
pale  red  and  stellate.  To  this  is  added  an 
account  of  its  medicinal  virtues,  which  we 
■uspect  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  This, 
then,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards, was  all  that  was  known  of  thift  plant ; 
those  who  believed  the  report  of  the  trav- 
eler knew  that  such  an  one  existed  some- 
where in  the  mountains  of  Qnauhnahuac, 
but  nothing  more,  for  there  it  was  allowed 
to  remain. 

It  was  not  till  1789,  when  Vicentes  Cei> 
rantes,  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Mexico,  forwarded  seeds  of  this  plant  to  the 
Boyal  Oardens  at  DJadrid,  that  it  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Europe*  The  plants  produced 
from  these  seeds  flowered  in  1 790.  At  that 
time  the  Royal  Gardens  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  Abbe  Cavanilles,  who,  recognis- 
ing in  this  new  introduction  a  genus  hitherto 
Duoown  in  botanical  science,  applied  to  it 


the  name  Dahua,  in  honor  of  M.  Andrd 
Dahl,  a  Swedish  bontanist.  Among  the 
plants  produced  in  the  Madrid  Garden,  Ca- 
vanilles discovered,  as  he  thought,  three  dis- 
tinct species,  all  of  which  he  described  and 
figured  in  his  great  work,  "  Icones  et  De- 
scriptiones  P'lantarum,  etc.,"  under  the 
names  of  Dahlia  pinnata,  rosea,  and  coccinea, 
the  former  of  which  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
double,  but  the  others  proved  only  to  be 
single  flowers.  Little  progress  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  their  cultivation,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  multiply  them  from  seed,  for  so 
long  as  ten  years  after  their  first  introduc- 
tion, we  find  Cavanilles  distributing  to  vari- 
ous Botanic  Gardens  in  Europe  the  identical 
three  varieties  he  had  first  raised.  It  was 
not  till  1 802  that  they  were  sent  to  the  Jar* 
dins  des  Plantes,  at  Paris ;  and  about  the 
same  time  they  were  also  forwarded  to  M. 
Decandolle,  at  Montpellier.  The  gardens 
of  Berlin  and  Dresden  seem  to  have  bad 
them  some  time  before  this,  for  so  early  as 
1800  we  have  an  account  of  Dahlia  rosea 
being  sent  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  About 
the  period  that  Cavanilles  sent  his  plants  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  the  illus- 
trious naturalists,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland* 
in  descending  from  the  table  land  of  Mexico 
towards  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
found  the  Dahlia  in  a  prairie  between  Areo 
and  Patzcuaro,  at  a  bight  of  nearly  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  plants  then  discovered  were  transmitted 
to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mexico,  and  in 
1804  transferred  to  the  Jardins  des  Plantes, 
and  several  other  gardens  throughout 
Europe,  and  among  them  was  found  tlie  D. 
coccinea  of  Cavanules.  On  its  first  recep- 
tion, in  1802,  in  the  Paris  Garden,  M.  Andr6 
Thouin,  director  of  that  establishment,  judg- 
ing from  the  climate  of  the  country  of  which 
the  Dahlia  is  a  native,  had  it  placed  in  a 
stove  and  treated  as  a  tropical  plant.  In 
1 804  he  published  an  elaborate  treatise,  il- 
lustrated with  engravings,  in  the  "  Annales 
du  Museum  d'Uistoire  Naturelle,"  on  its 
culture  and  management ;  but  from  all  we 
can  discover,  it  was  many  years  after  this 
before  any  proffress  was  made  in  the  pro- 
duction of  good  double  flowers. 

Till  about  this  period,  the  generic  name 
established  by  Cavanilles  had  been  univer- 
sally adopted  by  botanists  throughout  Eu« 
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rope ;  but  Professor  Wildenow,  of  Berlin, 
laoorin^  under  the  impression  that  the  name 
adopted  by  Cayanilles  had  been  previously 
applied  to  another  plant  by  Thunbersr,  he, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  Species  Planta- 
rum/'  discontinued  the  name  of  Dahlia,  and 
substituted  that  of  Oeorgina,  which  he  foun- 
ded in  honor  of  Professor  Oeorgi,  of  8t. 
Petersbnrgh.*  For  some  years  this  new 
nomenclature  was  pretty  generally  followed, 
particularly  in  Germany  and  central  Europe ; 
and  even  so  recently  as  in  some  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Loudon,  in  our  own  country,  it  was 
preserved  ;  but  as  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
the  precedence  must  be  given  to  Cavanilles, 
the  name  of  Dahlia  was  again  restored,  and 
still  continues,  as  in  all  probability  it  ever 
will,  to  be  associated  with  this  now  justly 
popular  and  noble  flower. 

Several  cultivators  on  the  continent,  ob- 
serving the  natural  disposition  of  the  Dahlia 
to  sport  from  its  original  form,  began  now  to 
direct  their  attention  to  raising  new  varie- 
ties, and  treating  it  as  a  florist  flower.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  double  flow- 
ers, but  without  success.  In  1806,  the  gar- 
dener at  MalmaisoB  forwarded  to  the  gar- 
dener at  St.  Cloud,  all  the  three  varieties 
which  were  then  known,  namely,  ooccinea, 
purpurea,  and  orocea.  These  produced 
seeds,  which  were  sown,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  attempts  which  were  made  year 
after  year,  they  still  remained  single*  In 
Belgium,  however,  they  were  more  success- 
ful ;  for  we  learn  that  in  1812,  M.  Donke- 
laar,  botanic  gardener  at  Louvain,  having 
sown  a  quantity  of  seed,  raised  plants  which 
the  first  year  produced  all  single  flowers. 
Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  he  from 
these  saved  a  second  quantity,  which  in 
their  turn  produced  semi-double  flowers; 
and,  emboldened  with  the  success  which  at- 
tended this  second  essay,  he  from  the  best 
of  these  semi-double  flowers  procured  a 
Airther  supply  of  seed,  the  produce  of  which, 
in  the  following  year,  presented  him  with 
three  plants  which  bore  flowers  perfectly 
double.  These  were,  therefore,  the  fint 
really  double  flowers  which  were  ever  pro- 


*Iii  &  recent  number  of  the  ^^  Revue  Hortioole,*^  a 
correspondent  goes  a  long  way  out  of  Ms  road  to  in* 
dalge  asiiitefurebuUition  againat  ^^les  Anglais/'  be- 
oauae  tbey  have,  aa  he  says*  taken  ihe  honor  from  the 
Swedish  botanist  by  changiDg  tbe  name  of  Dahlia  to 
Georginia,  in  honor  of  one  of  their  Ki^K8--Geoige ! 


ducedr  After  this  there  were  many  varietiea 
raised  of  aU  shades  and  depths  of  color,  and 
from  this  time  the  Dahlia  oegan  to  attract 
for  itself  a  measure  of  interest  which  bas 
gone  on  increasing,  and  idbich  even  at  ih9 
present  day  seems  to  be  as  great  aad  ma- 
oating  as  if  it  were  a  plant  of  tbe  most  tt» 
cent  introduction,  and  which  was  still  • 
novelty  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of  die 
Dahlia  as  a  plant  confined  excloaivelj  to  tbe 
continent ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  iaferred 
from  this  that  it  was  not  known  and  s^ipr»> 
ciated  as  -soon,  and  as  greatly,  in  our  ows 
country.  The  first  account  we  hare  of  its 
introduction  to  this  country  was  by  tbe 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  in  1789,  from  Ifadiidg 
where  the  Marquis  was  then  residing  as  am- 
bassador from  England  at  the  court  of  fijpaiii. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  roota  or  seeds^ 
whatever  they  were,  had  been  duly  tended 
or  taken  care  of,  for  certain  it  is  tba^it  Bevcr 
became  generally  known,  or  was  ever  evoi 
partially  distributed.  In  all  jprohabflity  it 
shared  the  fate  of  many  huadreda  of  oiber 
plants  which  at  that  period  were  sent  borne 
by  collectors  and  travelers  to  Kew  €hm!eiiiL 
The  space  fcr  the  continual  aocesaions  whicb 
were  taking  place  was  far  too  fimited,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  a  large  number  of 
the  plants  perished,  either  from  neglect  er 
too  much  crowding.  Hie  same  liberal  spoil 
which  now  exists  in  that  establishment  did 
not  prevail  in  those  days,  by  wbieb  aew 
plants  are  disseminated  througboat  nmncr* 
otts  large  public  and  private  establisbmeats 
in  the  countiy ;  so  Aat  if  the  orkriaai  plants 
in  the  Boyal  colleeticm  should  be  Yoet,  a  liesh 
supply  can  always  be  procured  from  tboet 
to  whom  they  had  been  supplied.  It  was  not 
so  at  the  time  of  wbieb  we  are  writing,  and 
the  consequence  was,  when  a  plant  wbieb 
was  unique  died,  it  was  entirely  lost  to  tbt 
country.  Such  was  the  case  with  tbe  Dahlia^ 
for,  besides  the  mere  fact  of  its  introdwetioB, 
nothing  more  was  known  of  it  iBl  1804» 
when  seeds  were  again  forwarded  from  Mad- 
rid—on this  occasion  by  Lady  Holland.  A 
plant  of  the  Dahlia  eoccinea  bad,  however, 
been  in  the  country  before  this,  because 
John  Fraser,  the  celebrated  traveler,  who 
established  a  nursery  in  Chelsea,  bad  flow* 
ered  it  in  1803.  On  the  oeeaaion  of  tbia 
second  introduction,  seeds  were  forwarded 
to  M.  Bttooaiati,  who  uras  at  Uiattiae  Vbgtt- 
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riftnio  Lord  HoUaad,  at  Holland  House, 
Kensingtoa.  This  gentleman  was  successful 
in  raising  all  the  three  varieties,  and  as  they 
flowered  they  were  illustrated  in  the  leading 
botanic  periodicals  of  that  da^.  Great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
]>ahlia  in  this  country,  and  with  various  de- 

Eees  of  success  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the 
it  twenty  years  that  it  has  been  brought 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  now  con- 
Btitutes  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our 
florist  flowers.^ — Hogg* 9  Hittcty^thi  Dahlia, 


writing,  and  making  books  of  other  people's 
materials* — Garden  Almanac, 


-••^ 


BoUyboolu* 


Lr  we  had  not  written  upon  this  flower 
years  ago,  and  had  not  been  the  first  to  re- 
cognise the  improvements  made  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Baron,  who  has  been  so  grossly 
misrepresented  in  a  recent  vamped-up  book, 
we  might  want  an  hour  with  the  hollyhock : 
referrinpf,  however,  to  our  former  writings, 
and  giving  our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Par- 
sons, the  credit  for  the  followinghints,  a  few 
minutes  will  serve  us.  Mr.  rarsons  has 
been  a  most  successful  reiser  and  cultivator, 
and  there  is  nothing  lik3  bookmaking  in  the 
subjoined  practical  lessons.  "Always  de- 
fend on  young  plants  if  you  wish  to  exhibit. 
Aever  leave  more  than  one  stem ;  and  if  you 
intend  to  show  single  blooms,  thin  out  to  a 
great  distance ;  you  can  thus  get  blooms 
eifi^ht  or  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Never 
allow  laterals,  and  cut  the  crown  out  of  the 
stem  in  its  early  growth,  if  likely  to  get  too 
high  ;  this  keeps  them  dwarf,  and  gires  ex- 
tra strength  to  the  blooms ;  hollyhocks  are  very 
fond  of  water  in  the  growing  season,  and  plen« 
tv  of  liquid  manure,  but  can  not  be  kept  too 
dry  in  the  winter,  if  they  do  not  flag.  I  al- 
ways keep  my  plants  in  a  cold  frame  through 
the  winter,  and  turn  out  into  good,  deep,  rich 
BoQ  about  April ;  my  idea  of  the  shape  is 
^at  the  guard-petal  must  be  thick,  round, 
and  smooth,  the  center  well  filled,  and  all 
free  from  notch  or  pocket.  I  also  think  that 
half  a  globe  is  a  little  too  much  for  the  rise 
in  the  center,  but  it  must  not  be  much  less." 

Mr.  Parson's  notions  of  perfection  differ 
very  little  from  "  The  Properties  of  Flow- 
ers." His  lessons  on  growing  them  are 
worth  a  dozen  volumes  by  persons  who  can 
not  either  grow  the  flower,  nor  appreciate  a 
good  one  when  they  see  it.  It  is  quite  time 
me  public  diieximbated  between  original 


Directiona  for  Bxhibitois  of  Rosea. 

Thb  point  which  is  of  the  greatest  conee^ 
quence  m  a  stand  of  roses  is  freshness,  for 
without  this  the  censor  ought  to  put  the 
stand  aside  altogether,  consequently  all  other 
good  qualities  would  be  lost.  The  neces- 
sity, therefore,  of  cutting  them  at  the  latest 
moment  before  showing  must  be  obvious. 
But  rain,  sun,  and  wind  will  make  every 
rose  on  a  tree  wither  and  discolor  on  the 
edges ;  we  have,  therefore,  first,  to  prevent 
a  rose  from  blowing  about,  by  fastening  it 
firmly  to  something — an  upright  rod  stuck 
in  the  ground  is  the  most  simple ;  next,  we 
must  cut  away  or  tie  back  every  shoot, 
branch,  or  even  leaf,  that  can  by  possibility 
be  blown  against  the  rose  ;  the  weather  will 
not  then  have  half  the  effect  on  the  blooms, 
if  we  can  do  no  more ;  but  any  shade  that 
will  keep  off  the  burning  sun,  no  matter 
how  it  is  contrived,  is  an  additional  security, 
and  if  this  be  so  placed  as  also  to  throw  off 
the  rain,  so  much  the  better. 

We  now  come  to  the  selection  and  euttinfr, 
and  now  we  must  look  to  the  conditions.  In 
the  summer  months  of  June  and  July  they 
should  be  shown  in  sinsle  blooms,  like  dah* 
lias,  without  leaf  or  bud,  because  there  are 
plenty  of  large  blooms  that  will  bear  this. 
Select  those  that  are  full,  but  not  over-blown, 
and  that  do  not  show  their  centers.  As 
there  are  many  roses  of  very  nearly  the 
same  color,  avoid  having  two  alike,  because 
twelre  dissimilar  varieties  or  any  other 
number  are  required,  and  if  they  are  slike 
when  fully  bloomed,  it  is  no  use  to  show 
they  are  different  sorts.  Let  them  be  dis^^ 
ttnct ;  and  as  thev  will  not  be  all  of  a  size, 
let  the  backs  be  the  )ar;?est,  the  center  row 
less,  and  the  front  smallest,  but  have  them, 
if  possible,  alike  for  size  in  each  row  ;  nor 
should  we  select  sorts  that  are  too  diminu* 
tive,  even  in  the  front.  Have  twelve  differ- 
ent  colors,  if  possible,  and  place  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  two  dark  ones  are  at 
the  top  comers,  have  two  light  ones  under 
them  and  next  them,  and  again  have  dark 
ones  under  the  light  ones  in  the  bottom  row. 
If  they  are  to  travel  far,  see  that  nothing 
touches  their  petals,  for  no  flower  more 
easily  bruises  and  spoils.    The  next  grand 
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point  to  freshness  is  contrast.  He  who  can 
show  the  most  distinct  colors,  presuming  the 
blooms  are  perfect,  will  beat  roses  double 
the  size  which  are  too  much  alike.  There 
must  be  no  half-bloomed  flowers  in  this 
mode  of  showing. 

If  the  show  is  in  August  or  September, 
the  kind  of  roses  best  adapted  for  show  look 
well  in. bunches  ;  and  Societies  ought  to  re- 
strict the  size  of  these  rather  than  the  num- 
ber in  a  bunch,  more  especially  as  one  stem 
will  comprise  a  large  head  of  roses  in  some 
kinds,  and  half-a-dozen  would  look  nothing 
in  others.  Bunches  from  three  to  six  inches 
across  are  the  most  effective,  and  there 
should  be  a  distinct  vacancy  between  the 
bunches.  Pay  the  same  attention  to  fresh- 
ness and  contrast,  as  well  as  to  the  arran^re- 
ment.  But  Societies  should  lay  down  £s- 
tinct  rules,  and  abide  by  them.  We  saw  at 
one  country  show  a  stand  put  up  in  tubes, 
with  one  stem  only,  but  with  many  buds  and 
several  flowers ;  others  had  single  blooms 
bedded  in  moss  ;  others,  affain,  had  single 
flowers,  with  a  leaf  and  a  bud ;  and  although 
the  conditions  were  that  they  should  show 
them  elevated  enough  for  the  under  part  to 
be  seen,  (he  Secretary  himself  had  his  so 
that  nobody  could  see  whether  they  were 
capable  of  holding  up  the  petals,  or  would 

fall  to  pieces  if  removed. — Jbid* 


Sea-Kale. 

SsA-EALK  is  partial  to  a  light  or  sandy 
soil,  and  the  soil  must  be  deep  to  produce  it 
first-rate.  I  always  secure  a  depth  of  thirty 
inches.  A  celery  bed,  in  what  is  termed 
the  Scotch  fashion,  is  a  most  excellent  pre- 
parer. These  beds  with  us  are  about  six 
feet  in  width,  and  carry  two  rows  of  highly- 
cultivated  kale.  I  need  scarcely  observe, 
that  such  ground  is  highly  manured,  and 
yrry  deep,  and  receives  a  good  coating  of 
salt  after  the  celery  is  removed,  whicn  is 
generally  immediately  after  Christmas,  as 
we  employ  an  earlj  bed  for  the  purpose* 
The  salt,  of  course,  is  well  incorporated  with 
the  soil. 

On  such  a  prepared  soil  I  annually  plant 
as  much  as  I  force — say  about  two  hundred 
erowns  or  roots.  The  rows  are  nearly  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  nearly  three  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  or  rather  three  feet  be- 
tween each  pair  of  plants,  for  I  plant  a  pair 


of  crowns  at  each  station ;  each  pair,  tliere- 
fore,  has  about  half  a  yard  on  each  side, 
dear  space,  to  extend  on. 

Now,  it  is  proper  here  to  observe,  thai 
these  are  young  plants  of  a  year  old,  for  I 
sow  a  drill  annually  for  this  purpoae,  oa 
rich  soil,  and  cultivate  highly  through  the 
summer  ;  they  are  about  a  foot  in  lengthy 
and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  crorwa 
at  planting  time.  Our  planting  takes  plaea 
in  the  middle  of  February. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  most  of  them 
produce  blossom  spikes ;  tiiese,  however, 
are  not  suffered  to  grow  long,  for  as  soon 
as  the  plant  has  two  or  three  good  leaves  at 
the  base,  the  blossoms  are  pinched  off.  In 
former  years,  I  used  to  cut  the  crown  off 
below  the  sprouting  point;  but  this  proved 
bad  practice,  although  backed  by  many  pro* 
fessionals — ^^as,  although  Kale  will  bud  at 
any  point,  such  practice  lays  the  foundation 
for  canker,  or  vegetable  gangrene,  to  which 
this  plant  is  much  liable.  This  pinching,  or 
cutting  away  the  blossom  spikes,  induces  a 
development  of  a  class  of  young  shoots  at 
the  collar,  which  are  the  very  things  for 
future  buds,  or  crowns ;  and,  moreover,  no 
stagnation  of  the  vital  action  en8ue»--4he 
root  is  sustained  in  continuous  play. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  crowns  are  found 
thronged  with  sprouts  of  a  peculiarly  vigor- 
ous character,  and  now  a  sharp-pointed 
knife  is  passed  through  them,  thinning  out 
all  but  about  four  on  each  crown,  and,  of 
course,  selecting  the  prime  ones. 

I  need  say  little  more  about  the  out-doon 
culture  of  this  delicious  and  universally  es- 
teemed vegetable,  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
table  of  Princes,  from  November  until  the 
middle  of  May  ;  of  course  a  due  amount  of 
cultivation  will  be  given.  I  must  now  bound 
over  a  portion  of  my  subject,  and  chat  a 
little  about  this  forcmg.  I  may  observe  be* 
forehand,  however,  that  I  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  use  a  mod  deal  of  the  charred 
materials  of  the  rubbish,  or  weed  yard,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  whether  in  the  soil, 
or  as  hand-dressings,  when  dressings  are 
needed.  Such  substances  are  well  known 
antiseptics,  and,  as  the  Kale  is  so  liable  to 
gangrene,  their  implication  would  seem  a 
common  sense  affair.  However,  I  can  coly 
say,  that  in  proportion  as  I  have  sppfied 
such  with  diiiffence,  my  success  has  in- 
creased ;  indeeUf  I  can  not  speak  too  highly 
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of  tbeir  application  in  almost  all  TegetaUe 
culture— involving,  as  a  system  of  charring 
does,  the  destruction  of  all  insects,  and  the 
return  of  a  very  useful  residuum  to  the 
ground  from  whence  it  had  been  taken. 

During  the  summer,  of  course,  all  flower 
stems  are  cut  away,  and  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober»  or  so,  the  leaves  will  be  relinquishing 
their  hold  of  the  jdant.  And  now,  my  prac- 
tice is  to  trench  out  the  whole  forcing  stock, 
and  "  lay  it  in  by  the  heels,"  to  use  a  mere 
gardening  phrase,  which  means,  that  it  is 
put  into  we  ground  as  close  together  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  covered  with  soil  up  to  the 
orown,  and,  during  severe  weather,  litter  is 
kept  constantly  over  the  plants.  From  hence 
they  are  tranaierred  in  successive  batches, 
to  the  Mushroom  house,  where  I  have  Kale 
in  constant  succession,  from  the  beginning  of 
November,  until  that  from  the  open  ground 
supersedes  forcing  matters.  The  forcing  it 
in  this  situation  must  form  the  subject  of 
another  paper ;  for  much  mav  be  said,  and 
much  ought  to  be  said.  I  ao  not,  indeed, 
desire  to  make  a  more  'vtvrdy  affair  of  it ; 
but  I  am  unwilling  that  those  who  do  wish 
to  learn  a  good  practice  should  be  imper* 
iectly  informed ;  for  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  learn,  we  do  not  write ;  neither  for  men 
of  experience. 

Before  closbg  this  paper,  let  me  point  to 
the  collateral  bearings  of  this  kind  of  prac- 
tice. '*  Botation  of  crops  "  always  carries 
a  high  sound ;  a  good  knowledge  of  this 
involves  much  practical,  if  not  scientific, 
knowledge ;  much  forecast,  alid,  I  may  add, 
it  must  lead  to  economy  in  the  end.  Here, 
then,  is  my  plot  of  "  trcnched-out "  Sea* 
kale  ground,  penetrated  some  thirty  inches 
in  depth,  and  ridged  up  in  November.  Who 
will  aispise  such  a  plot  in  March  for  Car- 
rota,  Onions,  etc.?  Certainly,  a  bed,  fifty 
yards  long  by  seven  feet  in  width,  does  not 
seem  a  mat  commercial  spec  But  it  is 
not  for  the  amount  of  land  I  contend,  but 
the  principle-— the  present  and  ultimate  econ- 
omy. Sea-kale  stands  classed  in  my  rota- 
tion book  as  a  "  Preparer."  Such  a  divis- 
ion*  or  classification  of  cultural  matters  is  of 
immemse  importance ;  would  that  all  our 
young  aspirants  for  horticultural  fame  would 
condescend  to  study  such  genuine  uUilita- 
rian  matters ;  but  the  floral  taste  rulest  I 
fear,  supreme.  R.  Ebbutotov. 

*^(kftag$  Oanbiur. 


Window  Garden. 

I  HAvx  read  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Church's 
remarks  on  this  subject  with  interest  With 
us  window  ffardening  has  not  received  the 
attention  which  it  merits,  and  which  it  has 
received  in  some  parts  of  France,  Flanders, 
and  Germany,  i  did  not,  however,  mean 
to  speak  of  window  gardens,  as  ordinarily 
managed,  but  simply  of  a  series  of  double 
parts  in  section  across  the  window,  so  as  to 
permit  the  growth  of  ferns,  and  certain  bul- 
bous plants  in  the  interstices.  It  would  be 
only  necessary  to  groove  or  chamfer  the 
inner  portion  of  the  frames  or  sashes,  when 
the  pane,  being  cut  to  its  proper  dimension, 
would  slide  into  its  place,  and  retain  it» 
without  prejudice,  otherwise,  to  blind  or 
shutter.  It  is  then  requisite  to  provide  a 
shallow,  narrow  sine  pan,  to  contnm  a  little 
moist  earth,  to  insert  a  fern  or  two^  and  the 
whole  is  complete.  The  pane  may  at  any 
time  be  lifted  out,  while  the  expense  iir  so 
trifling  as  to  permit  the  adoption  of  the 
arrangen^ent  in  the  humblest  household.-— 
HxNBT  M'CoRMAO,  M.D.,  Belfast 


The  Pleaaurea  of  a  Oarden. 

CuTTDio  my  last  bouquet  for  the  present 
season,  on  the  13th  day  of  November,  I  fell 
naturally  into  a  train  of  reflections  upon  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  the  pleasures  of  a 
garden  ;  not  a  garden  made  classical  with 
statues  and  rare  vases,  delightinpr  in  spark* 
Img  fountains,  ornamented  with  palatial 
arbors,  or  rejoicing  in  cool  grottoes  and 
secluded  walks — though,  when  it  has  been 
mine  to  enjoy  such  rarities,  I  have  enjoyed 
them  with  a  relish  unsurpassable — but  the 
pleasures  of  a  garden,  unpretending  in  its 
character,  and  narrowed  in  its  area,  such, 
indeed,  as  mav  belong  to  a  poor  office- writer, 
with  a  stipend  not  exceeding  the  wage  of  an 
ordinary  skilled  mechanic,  and  opportunities 
for  its  culture  most  limited.  Yet,  still,  my 
garden  has  its  pleasures,  sweet,  and  not  tran« 
sient ;  still  it  is  a  delightful  thing,  the  *'  con« 
centration  of  a  thousand  pleasant  objects  ;" 
still  does  memory  present,  with  fond  affec* 
tion,  its  long  array  of  beauties  unfaded ;  and 
many  days  of  gloom,  and  hours  of  monoto* 
nous  toil  will  be  relieved  to  myself  and  my 
old  office-chair  by  pleasant  reveries  on  the 
flowers  that  were,  and  fond  anticipations  of 
those  to  C(Hne, 
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And  shall  I  tell  how  pleasures  so  simple 
hare  been  so  sufficient  ?  bow,  witb  opportu- 
nities of  the  most  Ihnited  degree,  1  hare 
needed  never  to  repine  ?  and  how  mj  daily 
bouquet  has  rarely,  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  failed  xne?  Two  short  rules  have 
sufficed.  I  have  confined  myself  to  flowers, 
of  the  easiest  culture,  and  have  learned  to 
be  content  with  results  easily  attainable  and 
within  my  reach.  Early-rising  has  compen- 
sated for  long  office-hours,  and  afforded 
time  for  those  little  attentions,  in  themselves 
BO  sweet  and  so  delightfiilly  requited. 
Strong  health  has  been  given  to  me  for  a 
seeming  sacrifice  of  rest ;  and  nature,  seen 
In  her  dress  of  richly-spangled  dew,  more 

Krgeous  than  diamonds  or  orient  pearls  in 
auty,  has  been  my  daily  enjoyment.  Then, 
indeed,  are  many  glories  of  nature  most 
glorious  ;  then  are  her  sweetest  odors 
poured  forth  ;  then  it  is  we  are  naost  ready 
to  sing  with  Wordsworth  : 

"  God  mtde  the  flowen  to  betutify 
The  eurtb,  and  cheer  nnin^  esreiiil  mood ; 
And  he  is  happiest  who  hath  power ' 
To  ffather  wisdom  from  a  flower, 
And  wake  his  heart  in  every  hour 
To  pleasant  gratitude.** 

Then  it  is  when  '^pleasant  gratitude,''  rises 
most  spontaneously  to  the  Autbor  of  all 
good  for  the  richly-varied  beauties  around 
us ;  then  is  the  pansy  most  pleasant,  the 
pink  most  delightful,  the  wall-flower  most 
sweet,  the  rose  most  charmmg ;  then  strong* 
est  within  us  is  the  love  of  those  sweets 

*^  Whidi  comfort  man  in  his  distress, 
Which  smile  when  he  is  gaj  < 

Their  fra^nee  and  tlieir  loveliness 
They  yield  him  day  by  day ; 

For  patience  and  for  humbleness, 
No  servitors  UlLe  they.*^ 

And  fostering  them  we  reap  a  rich  harvest 
of  peace  and  content  Such  peace,  and  such 
content,  such  pleasures  as  have  been  reaped 
by  a  poor  office- writer,  may  be  realized  by 
every  one ;  and  it  will  ^ratify  his  fervent 
wish  if  his  brief  reverie  raall  conduce,  even 
in  the  least,  to  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  garden.'^^IWiMr't  FloriH. 


Bydnuigea  Boitensla. 

Tme  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  un* 
Injured,  out-of-doors,  in  the  soathem  parts 
ox  the  island ;  and  though  the  top  parts, 
farther  north,  are  often  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  it  will  often  send  up  flowers  from  its 


lower  buds,  just  as  in  such  cases  is  done 
from  a  Fuchsia  stool.  Where  plenty  of  light 
can  be  obtained  to  mature  these  lower  boida 
in  summer,  a  protection  of  moss,  thrown 
over  the  bottom  of  the  plant  in  winter* 
would  save  the  plant  sufficiently  to  bloom 
out-of-doors  in  suumaer.  As  a  denizen  of 
the  gp'een-'house,  however,  we  have  to  do 
with  It  here,  and  there  it  is  not  only  always 
attractive,  whether  as  a  small  plant  with  one 
flower,  or  a  large  one  with  many  flowers^ 
but  a  well  crown  specimen  alwajrs  testifies 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  pains-taki]^ 
effort.  It  is  easOy  propagated,  either  by 
the  older  shoots,  or  those  merely  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  which  is  often  neoes* 
sary  to  thin  out;  the  latter  strike  very 
quickly  in  a  dight  hot-bed.  With  nothing 
but  a  green-house,  you  will  not  have 
much  of  flowering  plants  next  season,  SB-. 
less  you  can  grow  them  extra  well.  Toa 
are  quite  as  likely  to  have  a  flower  this  av 
tumn,  or  two  months  hence,  if  the  young 
shoot  you  have  selected  proceeds  from  a 
well  ripened  budi  Your  flowers,  next  sea- 
son, depend  upon  the  maturing  of  your 
voung  shoot  or  shoots  this  autumn.  The 
having  your  plants  struck  any  time  tius 
summer  and  autumn,  and  keeping  the  plants 
in  a  cold  pit,  or  in  a  cool,  shady  place  -du- 
ring winter,  in  the  green-house,  will  give 
you  an  advantage  over  spring  propagated 
plants. 

I  shall  describe  the  treatment  necessary 
for  a  young  plant  next  season,  and  that  wm 
also  show  what  is  wanted  for  the  presoiL 
Nothing  is  so  grateful  for  the  aid  of  a  hot* 
bed,  et^er  when  striking,  or  when  you  are 
startmg  the  plant  into  fresh  growth  in  the 
spring.  Sandy  loam  and  decayed  cow-dung 
will  grow  the  plant  well.  A  seven  inch  pot 
will  grow  a  nice  plant,  with  from  one  to  three 
large  heads  of  bloom.  For  a  large  plant,  a 
twelve  or  sixteen  inch  pot  will  be  necessary. 
With*  nothing  but  the  ffreen-house,  the 
growth  will  be  less  rnpid,  and  you  must 
delay  operations  until  the  sun  has  giuned 
strength,  in  March  and  April.  Then,  as 
your  small  plant  pricks  u^  its  ears  and 
grows  vigorously,  give  it  a  sbift  into  a  larger 
pot,  as  it  requires  it,  and  according  to  tme 
size  you  wish  it  to  attain.  If  to  be  large* 
you  will  require  to  stq)  it  in  April,  that  you 
may  double  or  treble  your  number  of  shoots. 
As,  when  growing,  it  is  a  regular  drinker» 
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you  may  humor  it  by  ftetting  the  pot  in  a 
iaucer  seldom  destitute  of  water.  By  the 
middle  of  June,  unless  the  plant  stands  in  a 
roomy,  open,  light  greenhouse,  you  may 
plunge  your  pot  m  the  open  garden,  shading 
the  plant  for  a  few  days  at  first,  mulching 
it  with  well  decayed  dang,  supplying  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  twisting  the  pot  round, 
once  a  week  or  io,  to  prerent  the  plant 
freely  rooting  through.  By  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, water  should  be  gradually  withheld,  so 
as  to  assist  the  hardening  of  the  shoots  and 
the  ripening  of  the  buds.  By  the  end  of 
September,  the  less  rain  that  fells  on  the 
plant  the  better.  By  the  end  of  October, 
house  in  a  cold  pit,  or  beneath  the  stage  in 
a  cool  green-house.  Where  there  is  a  hot^ 
bed,  or  a  hot-house,  the  plant  may  be  ex- 
cited into  growth  any  time  after  Christmas ; 
of  course,  with  a  green-house  alone,  you 
must  wait  until  the  sun  ffains  strength.  A 
key-note  to  the  cultirre  will  at  once  be  appa- 
rent, if  it  is  recollected,  that  it  shoula  be 
pruned,  thinned,  and  grown  similar  to  a 
Vine;  the  flowers  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots  this  season,  coming  from  well  ripened 
bods,  formed  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 

{ear,  a  fact  which  generally  renders  the 
est  appearances  in  pots,  to  be  produced 
from  plants  comparatirely  young.  When 
growing  and  blooming,  they  dearly  r.lish 
almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  manure 


water.  Growin^^  rapidly,  maturing  thor- 
oughly, and  resting  quietly,  are  the  secrets 
for  obtaining  immense  heads  of  bloom,  in 
the  future,  from  a  little  excitement  and 
nourishment. 

A  friend  lately  complained  that  he  had 
some  young  plants  from  a  blue  flowering 
kind,  and  he  thought  he  was  done  for,  be- 
cause his  plants  all  came  pink.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  color  of  this  plant  can  not 
be  propagated.  It  depends  on  circumstances, 
such  as  soil,  etc.  I  have  failed,  with  all  my 
scheming,  at  one  time,  to  get  a  pink  flower. 
I  have  equally  failed  at  others  to  get  a  blue 
one.  Frequently,  I  have  had  several  shades 
of  both  on  the  same  plant.  Iron  filings, 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  watering  with  a 
weak  solution  of  alum,  will  frequently  yield 
a  beautiful  blue,  but  not  always.  The  loams 
of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  Wimbledon  Com* 
mon,  generally  produce  this  result,  as  do 
several  peat  earths  found  near  Edinburg, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  An  oxide  of 
iron,  or  the  presence  of  alum,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  cause ;  but  I  think  there 
is  great  uncertainty  in  working  out,  at  all 
Umes,  such  a  result.  I  have  not,  however, 
experimented  for  some  years,  and  shall  be 

glad  to  know  if  recent  experiments  have 
een  more  decided  in  their  result. 
— (kUag$  Gardener*  B.  Fish. 


I.I  1        ^^^i^4. 
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In  my  recent  visit  to  New  York,  I  was  at 
their  Horticultural  Exhibition  Room.  I  there 
saw  a  plate  of  white  strawberries,  called  the 
White  Bicton  Pine.  It  is  from  England. 
One  of  the  berries  measured  four  and  a  half 
inches.  It  is  of  a  light  pink  color,  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  hermaphro- 
dite, and  if  the  crop  of  this  year  is  but  an 
average,  it  is  a  good  bearer.  I  do  not  deem 
that  it  will  be  valuable  for  extensive  cultiva- 


tion. It  is  a  sweet  fruit,  and  too  soft  to 
carry  to  market.  I  bought  a  root  of  it,  and 
will  send  plants  for  distribution  as  soon  as  I 
have  them.  I  also  sent  a  quantity  of  the 
seed,  which  is  planted. 

I  was  there  advised  to  put  ice  over  the 
seed,  before  planting,  and  insure  the  seed 
growing  in  five  or  six  days.  I  planted  some 
according  to  these  directions,  and  some  in 
the  old  way.    If  there  be  no  difference  in 
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their  time  of  starting,  I  shall  attribute  it  to 
my  want  of  faith.  Should  you  make  a  like 
trial,  I  fear  you  would  not  be  more  fortu- 
nate, as  you  set  your  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  cultivating  Hovey 's  seedling,  against 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Downing  and  others,  of 
a  change  in  its  sexual  character  by  heat.  In 
other  words,  converting  the  blushing  maiden 
to  the  masculine  gender,  by  more  heat. 
Tou  say,  if  this  can  be  done  by  increasing 
the  heat,  why  should  it  never  occur  in  the 
open  ground,  where,  some  seasons,  the  diff- 
erence of  heat  is  greater  than  we  are  told  is 
necessary  to  produee  the  change  under 
glass.  But  you  will  recollect  that  Mr. 
Downing's  change  was  in  the  open  ground, 
and  that  all  the  plants  changed  to  the  male 
gender.  But  you  are  unreasonable.  You 
will,  in  answer  to  this,  say  that,  in  proof  of  the 
change,  he  sent  plants  to  Boston,  when  Mr. 
Hovey,  and  all  their  strawberry  growers 
prcnounced  it  a  (iUfferent  plant.  Miracles 
abound  in  these  days,  and  when  I  believe 
that  Hovey's  seedling  changes  to  a  stami- 
nate,  I  shall  believe  it  will  also  change  the 
shape  of  the  leaf,  and  its  other  peculiarities, 
by  which  we  readily  distinguish  it  from  all 
others,  where  we  have  cultivated  it  for  years. 
We  do  not  cultivate  the  Alice  Maude.  It 
is  said  to  resemble  the  Hovey.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, the  strawberry  question  is  settled. 
Read  an  editorial  article  in  the  Prairie  Far- 
mer of  the  present  month.  Mr.  Meehan's 
changing  the  sexual  character  of  the  pistil> 
late  plants  into  staminates  by  forcing,  is 
thrown  into  the  back  ground.  The  Editor's 
plants  of  Hovey,  Hudson,  and  Necked  Pine, 
and  other  pistillates,  have  changed  to  stami- 
nates, in  open  ground  culture.  Who  dare 
doubt  the  assertion  of  a  Horticultural  Edi- 
tor, on  whom  we  all  rely  for  accurate  infor- 
mation ?  Yours,  respectfully, 

N.  LOKOWOBTH. 


Strawbarry  Coltiura. 

R.  O.  Pardke,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra,  after 
recommending  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  the  strawberry,  snggests  the 
following  application  to  the  plants,  previoos 
to  the  bearing  season.  He  says,  "  Instead 
of  manuring  good  soils,  the  better  way  ia  to 
water  the  plants  freely  in  the  spring,  onea 
a  week  until  they  blossom,  with  a  sclutioii 
ordinarily  of  one  fourth  pound  each  of  Sal 
Soda,  Nitre,  and  Glauber  Salts,  with  one  to 
two  ounces  of  Ammonia  to  six  gallons  of 
water ;  or,  if  I  wish  to  obtain  very  fine 
berries,  I  make  a  better  solutioa  of  one- 
quarter  pound  each,  of  Nitrate  of  Soda» 
Sulphate  of  Potassium,  Glauber  Salts,  with 
one  to  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  Sulphate  of 
Aocmonia,  to  six  gallons  of  water.  The 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Sulphate  of  Ammoo]a» 
I  was  unable  to  find  in  many  of  the  larj^iest 
drug  stores  in  New  York.  1  at  last  obtamed 
them  of  William  Burgher,  Cortlandt  street* 
Water  the  plants  if  needed,  intermediately 
with  pure  water»  or  occasionally  soap  suds 
form  the  wash. 

Fall  and  spring  are  good  seasons  to  trans* 
plant,  but  I  consider  the  1st  of  July  pre- 
ferable, when  the  ground  can  be  thoroughly 
prepared,  and  good  plants  obtained,  for 
after  that  the  ground  is  not  liable  to  pack  or 
bake  so  hard  as  in  June,  and  if  the  plants 
grow  unchecked^  a  full  crop  of  fruit  may  be 
received  from  them  the  next  season. 

The  plants  are  to  be  transplanted  with 
great  care,  preserving  as  entire  as  possible, 
all  the  small  fibrous  roots,  and  never  per- 
mit a  hoe  or  other  instrument  to  work  with- 
in six  or  eight  inches  of  the  plant,  for  it 
would  certainly  destroy  a  multiuide  of  those 
fibrous  roots,  and  essentially  maim  the  plant. 

Mulch,  freely  with  tan-bark,  saw-dust,  or 
other  litter  free  from  seeds.  Fresh  rowen 
or  green  grass  in  the  early  spring  is  also 
excellent. 

A  block  of  ground  fifty  feet  square,  wiih 
only  ordinary  care  and  ordmary  productive- 
ness ought  to  produce  for  a  familv  twelve 
to  fourteen  bushels  annually  of  this  aeliciooa 
fruit,  or  a  bed  five  feet  by  twenty-five  with 
good  care  will  yield  more  than  one  bushel 
easily. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  a  Ixrgd  propor- 
tion of  all  the  labor  bestowed,  even  by  pro- 
fessed gardeners,  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry  is  lost«  owing  to  want  of  know* 
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ledge  how  to  cultivate  it  properly,  or  the 
want  of  a  simple  acqaaintance  with  the 
habits  of  the  plants.  The  labors  bestowed 
by  most  ladies  on  their  flower  beds  is  also 
mainly  lost,  for  the  want  of  a  little  thorough 
knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Water  is  to  be  applied  when  needed*  and 
plaster  to  be  entirely  avoided. 

Most  strawberries  will  bear,  if  allowed  to 
run,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the  entire  space 
of  ground.  Others,  like  the  British  Queen, 
Boston  Pine,  WiUey,  etc.,  do  better  in  rows 
or  hills. 

The  analysis  of  the  strawberry  plant  and 
fruit  exhibits  to  us  what  should  be  the  ap- 
plication of  specific  manures  in  solution. 
The  fruit  contains  21  parts  of  potash  in 
100,  14  parts  lime,  and  27  parts  soda,  etc." 

The  Strawberry  Queetion. 

"  Wk  invite  attention  to  the  article  in  the 

S resent  number,  on  what  has  been  very  un- 
eservedly  magnified  into  "  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day."  We  have  entertained 
toese  views  for  many  years.  The  high 
source  from  which  the  article  emanates,  en- 
tirely supersedes  any  remark  of  ours.  This 
**  strawberry  question,"  so  called,  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  one  of  the  moii  simpU,  a 
mere  matter  of  fact,  and  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  wonderment  that  so  much  should  have 
been  said  and  written,  and  such  formidable 
resolutions  passed,  on  what  is  at  last  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  a  mere  nut-shell." 
— Penn€L  Fann  Journal, 

This  topic  has  engaged  much  attention  in 
many  of  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture  and  horticulture ;  but, 
alas  I  it  is  too  often  the  case,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  quires  of  paper  and  oceans  of  ink  are 
wasted,  in  conveying  from  the  mind  of 
the  writer  to  that  of  the  reader,  thousands 
of  words  explanatory  and  descriptive  of 
mere  theory,  without  the  simple  observation 
of  facte  necessary  to  establish,  or  sufficient 
to  overthrow,  the  whole.  Oive  us  the  «r- 
perimentum  crude,  or,  as  Franklin  might 
have  said,  the  esq^erimenium  fiehU — ^in  plain 
Bnglish,  use  your  eyes  and  all  the  difficulty 


I  should  apologise  for  asking  your  read- 
ers to  look  once  more  upon  this  topic,  already 
worn  sufficiently  threadbare;  and  upon 
which  yourself  and  many  others  have  so 
completely  occupied  the  field,  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  me  to  communicate.  My  apol- 
ogy is  this  :  the  July  number  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  the  leading  newspaper  of  its  class 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  extensively  read 
there  and  elsewhere,  contains  an  important 
article  from  a  distinguished  botanist,  whose 
dicta  are  of  high  authority  throughout  the 
Union,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  view 
the  abnormal  defects  and  peculiarities  of  the 
strawberry  blossoms  as  marks  of  permanent 
varieties,  but  as  accidental  aberrations  from 
the  natural  state.  Indorsing  this  article,  the 
editor  expresses  his  surprise  that  so  eimple 
a  matter  should  have  become  "  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  day."  He  claims  to 
have  entertained  these  viewe  for  many  years, 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  those  of  his  learned 
correspondent.)  He  considers  this  straw- 
berry question  "  one  of  the  most  eimplc'^h 
mere  matter  of  fact,"  and  he  wonders  that 
so  much  should  have  been  said  and  written 
upon  so  small  a  matter.  So,  indeed,  Mr.  Farm 
Journal,  do  we  tponder;  but  then  our  amaze* 
ment  is,  that  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  (and  from  them  down,)  with 
which  you  and  your  great  luminaries  are  en- 
dowed, your  eyes  should  have  been  blinded 
to  the  sin^ple  observation  of  facts,  and  that 
you  are  thus  prevented,  by  the  dusty  lore 
of  the  ancients,  from  making  your  own  ob- 
servations of  nature  1  The  whole  thing  is 
indeed  "comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
mere  nut-shell,"  but  you  good  folks  over 
the  mountains  appear  to  lack  the  energy  and 
ability  of  the  nut-thach,  and  have  not  yet 
been  favored  with  the  precious  morsel  con- 
tained witfiin  the  shelL 

So  much  for  the  editor,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  son  of  the  botanist,  W.  D.,  of  West 
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Chester,  Pa.;  who  can  be  no  ks8  than  the 
venerable  William  Darlington,  whom  all 
lovers  of  the  delghlful  study  admire  and 
revere,  but  whose  age  and  standing  do  not 
sereen  from  animadversion  when  he,  who 
has  spent  a  long  life  in  careful  observation, 
now  attempts  to  decide  a  question  without 
sufficiently  observing  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. His  leambg,  his  fame,  and  the  in- 
teresting cases  he  cites,  are  well  calculated 
to  give  his  paper  a  sort  of  authority  and 
weight,  especially  with  the  filial  editor,  which 
it  does  not  possess  with  those  who  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  he  has  not  been  heretofore 
familiar  with  phenomena  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  strawberry's  inflorescence,  that  have 
been  long  noted  by  those  who  have  criti- 
cally observed  and  studied  them.  We  all 
agree  that  dogmatism  is  not  argument,  and 
that,  in  natural  history  especially,  all  ques- 
tions should  be  settled  by  facts ;  but  W.  D., 
in  noticiog  one  of  Meehan's  strawberry 
plants,  cites  the  fact  of  one  cyme  bearing 
puiUlat€  and  another  ptrfeU  blossoms,  both 
coming  from  the  same  crown  and  root,  in 
evidence  that  change  may  occur.  This  he 
introduces  as  a  new  fact,  showing  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  being  a  characteristic 
mark  of  some  varieUes,  as  long  since  set 
forth  by  our  writers,  but  which  we  have 
never  been  able  to  detect  in  thousands  of 
closely  watched  specimens  of  other  kinds. 

The  writer  is  a  sound  botanist,  end  guards 
us  against  confounding  the  changes  which 
he  claims  to  have  witnessed  with  "  ttaM- 
muiatum  <if  om  kind  to  another,**  but,  unfor- 
tunately, he  was  not  fiuniliar  with  the  char- 
acters of  Eberlein's  seedling,  or  he  would 
not  have  quoted  the  peculiarity  above  alluded 
to  as  a  novelty.  What  we  claim  respecting 
the  strawberry,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that 
there  are  many  varieties,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, each  having  peculiarities  in  the  blos- 
soms, leaves,  fruit,  etc.,  and  that  each  is  a 


distinct  individual,  similar  in  all  its  eztaa- 
sions  or  runners,  each  of  which  eontinues 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  present  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  original  seedling  plant  from 
which  they  emanated.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  sound  physiology,  and  confirmed  by 
careful  observations  of  thousands  of  plants 
of  the  given  variety.  To  the  learned  botaa* 
ist,  however,  we  must  all  concede  die  honor 
of  having  discovered  what  he  calls  neuinl 
flowers,  a  term  that  is  new  to  ua»  and  needs 
an  explanation. 

Another  point  is  alluded  to  by  the  great 
botanist,  to  which  a  passing  remark  may  be 
hazarded :  In  his  scientific  language  he  ad- 
mits that  the  fruU — ».  e.  seed — ^require  the 
presence  of  a  staminate  flower  for  their  im- 
pregnation, but  he  appears  to  think  that  the 
fruit  of  the  market  and  table— «.  e.  berry, 
what  everybody  else  means  by  the  wofd 
/Hta,  but  what  he  calls  the  eiUarp^nuni  f/ 
the  receptacle,  which  affords  an  eactderU  iuB- 
ititute  for  fruit — ^may  become  enlarged  and 
luscious  without  any  impregnation  oi  the 
seeds  or  true  fruit.  I  shall  not  claim  any 
boon  from  him  nor  from  the  scientific  world 
for  the  assertion,  founded  upon  repeated  and 
extended  observation,  that  fio/»iliZ2ate  alrvw- 
berry  will  /umiah  eeculeni  fruii  when  de- 
prived of.  the  farina  pf  the  anihen:  the 
enlargement  of  the  esculent  portion  or  nidus 
of  the  seeds  proceeds  jwiri  paesm  with  the 
maturity  of  the  impregnated  geimen.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  postulate,  I  beg  leave,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  refer  to  yourself. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Joumal,  and 
upon  an  adjoining  page,  is  a  communication 
from  William  B.  Prince,  who  takes,  what  I 
consider,  the  true  ground ;  unbiassed  by  any 
botanical  prejudices,  he  appears  to  be  a  plaia» 
matter-of-iaet  man,  who  has  used  his  eyes 
to  some  effect,  and  very  extensively  too 
among  this  class  of  plants,  if  we  maj  judge 
from  his  voluminous  articles  descnptive  eC 
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yarieties  he  has  cultivated, — see  Fann  Jbur- 
sal  and  Horticulturist.  He  explains  Mr. 
Meehan's  case  upon  the  same  prmciples 
which  I  find  adduced  hy  one  of  jour  cor- 
respcmdents,  and  suggests  that  the  gardener 
had  two  yarieties,  taken  inadvertently,  and 
which  might  Jiave  been  so  similar  in  their 
foliage  as  not  to  have  attracted  his  attention. 
Feeling  that  I  owe  you  and  your  readers  an 
apology  for  this  long  story  up<tt  a  stale  topic, 
I  remain  yours,  Hobtus. 

Strawberry  Bank. 


«»- 


Worms  and  Bugs. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  addition  to  the  notorious 
Curculio,  and  nasty  little  sluff,  which  have 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  oeen  spending 
their  fury  upon  our  fruit  trees  andfruit,  we 
seem  at  this  time  to  be  visited  with  an  army 
of  unwelcome  visitors,  so  numerous  that 
they  threaten  utter  extermination  to  all 
that  claims  to  belong  to  the  great  family  of 
apples.  Many  of  our  trees,  especially  young 
ones,  look  to-day  as  if  they  had  been 
scorched  by  fire,  and  some  are  left  entirely 
leafless.  I  have  an  orchard  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  trees,  of  this  year's  setting, 
which  now  appears  to  be  a  forlorn  hope, 
and,  unless  new  leaves  immediately  put  out, 
must  be  a  total  failure.  Several  gentlemen 
in  this  vicinity  inform  me,  that  their  young 
scions  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  seem  to  be  dead.  What  will  be  the 
issue  we  can  not  tell,  for  this  ruthless  foe  is 
quite  new  amon^  us,  or  else  he  has  neyer 
before  done  sufficient  mischief  to  attract 
attention.  I  believe  some  denominate  them 
**  the  army  worm,"  but  I  think  from  their 
habits,  "  navy  worm  '*  would  be  more  ap- 

i)ropriate.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  m 
ength,  brass  colored  head,  bodies  light 
green,  with  two  dark  stripes  running  along 
their  back,  have  six  legs,  besides  numerous 
pro  legs,  and  a  kind  of  locomotive  appara- 
tus on  the  stem,  that  enables  them  to  back 
out  of  danger  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Take  one  in  your  hand,  touch  him  on  his 
head,  and  if  he  don't  move  backward  with 
railroad  speed,  you  may  conclude  he  is  sick. 
You  give  the  tree  or  branch  which  they 
hold  m  possession,  a  gentle  tap  with  the 


hand,  and  you  may  see  any  number  of  the 
rogues,  swinging  in  the  air,  upon  threads 
of  gossamer,  which  have  been  manufactured 
almost  without  your  notice,  from  the  leaves 
of  your  noble  fruit  tree.  Take  a  view  of 
your  tree  when  a  heayy  dew  is  on,  or  on 
some  foggy  day,  and  you  will  see  that  all 
its  branches,  dried  up  leaves,  and  young 
fruit,  are  completely  entwined  and  inter- 
woven, with  a  worUiless  filmy  silbstance, 
which  has  been  spun  by  these  poor  little 
green  worms.  Besides  all  the  aoove  mis- 
chief which  they  do,  they  seem  to  be  ex- 
tremely fond  of  green  apples,  for  almost 
every  apple,  on  trees  bacily  infested^  are 
eaten  to  the  ccnre. 

Now,  sir,  as  editors  know  everything,  I 
am  in  for  a  little  of  this  worm's  history. 
And  in  addition  still,  to  the  above  inquiry, 
I  wish  to  see*  explained  in  your  Farmer,  the 
mystery  of  this  spume  that  we  find  so  plen- 
tifully in  our  fielcb,  upon  almost  every  spire 
of  ffrass,  in  some  instances  of  whole  acres* 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  down  here, 
in  the  old  York  county,  about  all  this  spittle, 
and  what  the  true  character  b  of  the  insect, 
which  finally  comes  from  these  castles  of 
froth ;  some  say  they  are  flies,  others  that 
they  are  bugs,  while  others  affirm,  that  the 
issue  is  simply  a  miller ;  they  act  like  grass- 
hoppers, rray  tell  us  what  they  are,  and 
how  they  ean  spit  so  much  ? — 0.  S.  H. 


NoTX.— The  worm  which  our  correspond- 
ent mentions,  and  concerning  which  we 
made  some  remarks  in  our  last,  is  new  to  us. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  its  history  than 
it  has  appeared  this  summer  in  immense 
numbers,  and  over  a  wide  extent  of  countnr, 
and  is  doing  great  damage  to  orchards.  In 
regard  to  this  other  "  bug  "  that  is  found  so 
plentifully  in  York  county,  spitting  on  the 
grass,  he  is  an  old  settler. 

He  is  a  good-natured,  frothy  fellow,  and, 
we  believe,  perfectiy  harmless,  although  he 
has  been  accused  of  doing  mischief,  oome 
think  he  is  the  father  of  all  grasshoppers ; 
and  we  once  heard  a  man  accuse  nun  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot,  and  for 
no  other  reason,  than  because  he  saw  they 
were  very  abundant,  during  the  season  the 
potato  rot  was  very  severe. 

Now  he  is  neither  a  grasshopper,  the 
father  of  a  grasshopper,  nor  the  son  of  a 
grasshopper. 
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They  ^nerally  are  most  abundani  in  dry 
seasons  ;  or  at  any  rate  the  spume,  or  froth, 
with  which  they  cover  themselves,  is  most 
seen  then ;  we  suppose  because  the  rains  do 
not  wash  it  away.  It  belongs  to  that  genus 
of  insects  which  naturalists  have  called 
dcada,  and  the  one  referred  to  by  our  cor- 
respondent is  probably  the  cicada  spumariat 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
"spittle  bug,"  "frog  hopj>er,"  "cuckoo 
spit,"  etc.  It  is  an  active  insect,  and  the 
male  is  said  to  make  a  low  chirping  noise, 
while  the  females  are  mute.  What  the 
nature  of  this  froth  or  spittle  is,  or  why  it 
is  necessary  that  the  insect  should  be  en- 
veloped in  It,  we  do  not  know.  Some  think 
it  serves  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
as  they  would  think  it  useless  to  dive  into  a 
bunch  of  spittle  for  their  dinner.  We  leave 
it  to  our  friend  0.  S.  H.  to  ascertain  "  how 
they  can  spit  so  much,"  as  they  probably 
don't  chew. — ^Ed.  Maine  Fanner, 


a  correspondent  from  Washbgton,  D.  C*, 
has  recently  applied  with  a  certain  remedj^ — 
the  communication  was  referred  by  the  So- 
ciety to  its  council^  who  reported  back,  that 
they  had  discovered  nothing  new  in  the 
plan,  that  of  pasturing  with  pigs,  poultry, 
and  sheep,  (except  the  latter,)  and  that  with 
all  the  light  at  present  before  them,  as  to 
this  mode  of  treatment,  there  was  rather 
more  testimony  adverse  to  iU  effieienoy  than 
otherwise.  A  committee  has  been  at  work 
observing  the  results  of  different  methods  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  will  probably  render 
a  valuable  report,  which  I  do  not  msh  to 
forestall. 


"i** 


The  Cnroullo  PremJum. 

The  readers  of  the  Western  Horticultural 
Beview  will  recollect  that  a  liberal  premium 
has  been  offered  by  the  Cincinnati  Society, 
for  a  "  cheap  and  efficient  remedy  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Curculio,  8100.00." 

Many  persons  have  been  stimulated  to 
make  experiments  upon  this  insect,  which 
will  result  in  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ras- 
cal's habits,  at  least,  and  thus  we  may  ex- 
pect to  become  better  able  to  provide  against 
his  attacks.  One  point  should  be  mentioned, 
which,  perhaps,  many  persons  who  claim 
successful  treatment,  have  overlooked ;  that 
is,  that  the  numbers  of  the  invaders  appear 
to  be  irregular  in  any  given  place,  during 
different  years — for  we  find  some  orchards 
that  have  lost  all  their  plums  during  a  series 
of  years,  when  various  remedies  were  em- 
ployed, so  that  the  owner  felt  disposed  to 
give  them  up  in  despair,  will  now  and  then 
furnish  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit,  when  utterly 
neglected — the  result  must  here  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  absence  of  the  vmrminis. 

Among  the  competitors  for  the  premium. 


Bong  of  the  Strawberry  OiiL 

RocBESTEB,  New  YorlL,  July  8, 1853. 

Dr.  Wabdxb  :  Dear  Friend — I  regret  to 
learn  through  your  Magazine  that  your 
health  is  impaired,  and  that  you  are  suffer- 
ing much  with  your  eyes.  I  trust  time  will 
return  the  blessing  of  sight,  and  that  bodily 
you  soon  may  be  well  again.  Appropriate 
to  your  Magazine  is  the  enclosed,  "  Song  of 
the  Strawberry  Girl,"  taken  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
grace  a  page  of  your  paper,  and  beg  you 
will  publish  it.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  cherry  season.  The  "  cherry  birds  " 
have  left  us  a  plenty,  and  as  there  are  some 
fifty  varieties  grown  with  us,  we  have  quan- 
tities of  good  ones. 

Mr.  Longworth's  wines  are  now  on  sale 
here,  and  the  first  time  I  get  a  taste  of  the 
"  Sparkling  Catawba,"  I  will  drink  suecesa 
to  Ohio  and  the  fruit  growers  there. 

Yours,  truly, 

JjMMB  H.  Watts. 

It  iB  rummer !  it  ii  eummer !  how  beantUul  it  looks ! 
There  is  sunshine  on  the  old  gray  bills,  Bod  sunftbioi 

on  the  brooks ; 
A  einging-bird  on  every  bough,  soft  perfumes  on  the  sir, 
A  happy  smile  on  each  young  lip,  and  gladness  srery- 

where. 
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Oh!  kit  not  a  pteMtnt thing  to  wander  tlmnigh  the 
woods, 

To  look  upon  the  painted  flowers,  and  watch  the  open- 
ing boda; 

Or  seated  in  the  deep  ooo]  ahads  atsoflM  tall  ash-trae's 
root. 

To  fill  my  little  basket  with  the  sweet  and  acented 
firnltf 

■ 

They  tell  me  that  my  father^  poor— that  is  no  gnef 

tome 
Whan  snefa  a  bine  and  btUliant  aky  my  nptoinsd  ays 

can  see; 
They  tell  roe,  too,  that  richer  girls  esn  sport  with  toy 

and  gem ; 
It  may  be  so--and  yet,  methiBka,  Id^  not  envy  them. 

When  forth  I  go  npon  my  way,  a  thoosand  toys  are 

mine. 
The  cluster  of  dark  Tiolets,  the  bnnches  of  the  vine ; 
^  My  jewels  are  the  primrose  pale,  the  Mnd-weed  and 

the  rose; 
And  show  me  any  oanrtly  gem  mora  boantifiil  tiiatt 

thosBi 

And  dien  the  fruit,  the  glowing  frnit,  how  swaet  the 

eoent  it  broathea ! 
I  lovo  to  see  its  ctimson  cheek  rest  on  the  bii^t  gnen 

leaves ! 
Sammer*s  own  gift  of  lustuy,  in  which  the  poor  may 

ahare. 
The  wild-wood  fruit  my  eager  eyo  is  aeeking  eTary- 

where. 

Oh !  sororoer  is  a  pleaiant  time,  with  all  ita  soonda 

and  sights ; 
Its  dewy  mornings,  balmy  eves,  and  tranquil,  calm 

delights; 

I  sigh  when  first  I  seo  the  leavoB  fiill  yellow  on  the  plain. 
And  all  the  winter  long  I  sing-— sweet  summer,  oome 
again! 

nnlt  Coltiure  te  Btarop^  aad  Um  Ukitud 

Tn  readers  of  the  horticmltml  periodi- 
mI*  of  tbw  country  liAYe  sonetimet  bees 
finrored  witb  the  xtmaAa  ef  pomolqgigte 
tiftreliog  through  Europe,  eomparmg  either 
the  fitneM  of  those  two  oountriet  for  ftuit 
e«Uiire»  or  the  Comparative  akill  of  the  in" 
babitante  m  this  reapeot ;  b«t  I  belioTe  that 
aome  of  them  are  got  up  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  lead  the  reader  into  error. 

If  we  eempara»  for  iaataaeOy  the  enltnre 
of  the  i^le»  pear^  or  paadiy  of  old  England^ 
38 


with  the  best  fruit  eountries  of  the  United 
States,  such  aa  the  southern  borders  of  the 
lakes,  or  the  middle  Atlantie  states ;  or  the 
latitude  north  of  fifiy-one  in  Europe  with 
the  oountrj  s6uth  of  forty-four  in  America, 
there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  we  beat  them  in 
erery  respect ;  but  in  this  way  we  are  £ir 
from  getting  a  true  idea  of  the  matter. 

Alexander  Humbolt  saya^  m  hit  fibo- 
grvphic  dn  Plante»,  when  spealdng  of  culti- 
vated vegetables  or  trees,  **  Plants  are  the 
most  sensible  thermoscopes ;  the  more  or 
less  success  with  which  they  are  cultivated 
indicates  the  smallest  climatic  differences." 
Long  experience  has  shown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  which  are  the  kinds  and 
varieties  of  fruit  which  will  best  succeed  with 
them,  and  a  careful  observer  will  find  that 
every  province,  or  even  every  district^  culti- 
vates different  varieties  of  frmt  from  that 
of  neigboring  provinces,  either  for  market 
or  home  consumption,  and  that  only  the 
garden  of  amateurs  or  nurserymen  contain 
long  lists  of  varieties. 

But,  to  compare  with  more  certainty,  let 
us  select  one  spot  in  Europe,  for  instance, 
the  country  around  Cohnar,  in  the  upper 
Rhine  department,  in  France.  Let  us  see 
how  fruit  sells  at  retail  prices  in  the  markets 
of  that  dty,  which  contains  about  50,000 
inhaUtants,  and  fies  in  a  thickly  peopled, 
manufiietixring  country,  connected  by  ndl" 
roads  with  Strasboui^f,  Basil,  Paris,  and 
Havre,  where  land  is  dear,  and  every  artide 
of  food  commands  a  high  priee^  and  meets 
with  a  rsady  market 

The  prices  here  given  aie  thoae  for  1861 
and  *6St,  which  yean  were  below  the  average 
in  those  crops.  A  ''pound  ''meana  th6 
half  kikgramme,  which  is  a  Side  more. 

Oierries,  heart  and  bigarreans,  2,  3  to  4 
cents  per  pound. 

Plums,  pmnes,  best  quaBty,  3  to  4  eenls 
per  100. 
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Qreen  gages,  6  to  8  cents  per  100. 

MirabeUes,  4  to  6  cents  per  100. 

Apricots,  good  common,  raised  on  stand* 
ards,  20  to  30  cents  per  100. 

Peaches,  not  many  raised  there  on  stand* 
ards,  common  sorts,  30  to  40  cents  per  100 ; 
choice  peaches,  raised  on  walls,  2  to  3  cents 
each. 

Grapes,  Chasselas,  Muscats,  and  other 
fine  table  sorts,  60  to  76  cents  per  busbel ; 
common  good  sorts,  30  to  40  cents  per 
bushel ;  retail  1  to  2  and  3  cenls  per  pound. 

Pears,  common  sorts,  20  to  30  cents  per 
100 ;  choice  Bonchretien,  Bergamottes,  Beur> 
ries,  60  to  76  cents  per  100. 
•  Apples,  common,  8  to  12  cents  per  100 — 
26  to  30  cents  per  bushel ;  choice  Remettes 
and  Calyilles,  raised  on  dwarfs,  40  to  60 
cents  per  100. 

Quinces,  about  2  cents  each,  for  best 
quality. 

English  Walnuts,  3  cents  per  100. 

Currants,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Strawberries,  3  to  4  cents  per  quart. 

Besides  these  kinds  there  are  also  culti- 
yated  about  that  city,  in  the  open  ground^ 
Raspberries,  Sorbea,  Medlars,  Melons,  Figs, 
Cornelias,  Cherries,  Filberts,  Gooseberries, 
hard-shelled  Almonds,  and  Chestnuts. 

The  sweet  cherries  and  prunes  are  some 
seasons  so  abundant  that  large  quantities 
are  allowed  to  ferment  in  closed  casks,  and 
are  distilled  into  brandy ;  wines  of  inferior 
aorta  often  seU  at  8  to  10  cents  per  gallon. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  in 
Baden,  fruit  is  at  least  30  per  cent,  cheaper, 
there  being  only  ten  manufactories,  and 
therefore  less  dense  population.  In  all  the 
departments  of  France  which  lie  north  of 
latitude  48,  the  peach  trees  do  not  succeed 
well  on  standards.  All  the  finer  qualities 
are  raised  on  walls  in  a  southern  exposure, 
to  get  sufficient  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit  well ; 
for  the  same  reason  all  the  finer  yarieties 


of  pears  and  apples  are  raised  on  dwarfs, 

where  they  receive  more  heat  by 

closer  to  the  ground.  Ns.  Bohl. 

St.  LottUi  county,  inly  27tli,  165S. 


Meeting  of  the  Horth-wastem  FmitrOfow- 
era  Aaaociation. 

FanfiND  Wabdxr  : — In  the  absence  of  oar 
corresponding  secretary,  F.  E.  Phoenix,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  have  written  official 
notices  of  our  Chicago  meeting  of  fndt 
growers,  to  h^  held  October  4th  to  7th  in- 
clusive. But,  judging  from  my  correspond- 
ence and  personal  observation,  during  three 
long  journeys,  there  will  be  little  need  of 
further  trumpeting  the  matter;  for  our 
western  pomologists  are  making  ready  for 
the  greatest  meeting  of  the  kind  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  fear  of  the  result. 

Fruit  is  unusually  abundant  throughout 
the  west,  though  a  few  local  complainti 
reach  me,  of  the  early  blighting,  or  blast- 
ing, of  the  promiang  *'  sets  ;**  and  fbe  recent 
drouth,  in  many  sections,  may  dwarf  the 
specimens,  and  preyent  our  "enlarged 
Yankees"  realisiug  their  expectatioDS  of 
astonishing  any  of  their  eastern  progeni- 
tors, (who  may  attend  our  meeting,)  with 
the  enlarged  size,  and  increased  fairness  of 
our  fruits.  And  yet,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear,  in  the  way  of  comparison,  except  in 
the  number  of  varieties  ;  and  we  shall  not 
fall  so  very  far  behind  in  that  respect.  Many 
western  apen  wiH  show  apples  and  peaches 
in  great  yariety  ;  and  one  has  just  infonned 
me  that  he  has  forty  sorts  of  pears  in  fruit. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  we  propose 
doing.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  compare 
fruits  from  the  most  distant  western  locali* 
ties,  and  settle  questions  of  identi^,  bistey, 
nomenclature,  and  adaptation  to  sofl  and 
climate,  aa  well  as  comparative  value  for 
local  and  general  eultiyation.    In  doing  &is 
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we  intcDd  to  take  up  tbe  catalogue  where 
we  left  it  last  fall,  and  not  renew  the  dis- 
cussion of  sorts  heretofore  considered,  nntU 
we  have  finished  the  list  of  those  which  have 
been  proved  in  the  west. 

It  has  been  suggested,  too,  that  we  should 
try  and  establish  a  western  standard  of  bight 
and  shape  for  nurserj  trees,  and  also  a  tariff 
of  prices,  based  on  age  and  variety,  rather 
than  mere  size,  and  on  the  form  of  the  kiod 
of  a  tree,  instead  of  its  extreme  altUude, 

As  we  are  to  have  a  four  days'  meeting, 
and  thiee  sessions  per  day,  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  through  the 
catalogue ;  and,  with  a  regular  reporter  to 
aid  eur  industrious  secretary,  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, we  may  hope  to  preserve  most  of 
our  sayings  and  doings  for  future  reference. 

The  new  coart  house,  or  one  of  the  large 
city  halls,  will  be  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
we  intend  to  organize  promptly  at  10  o'clock, 
Tuesday  morning. 

Papers  and  specimens,  from  those  who 
can  not  attend,  may  be  sent  to  the  Prairie 
Farmer  office,  or  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Kemucott, 
No.  96,  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Cordially  yours,    John  A.  Einsioott, 

President  N.  W.  F.  Q.  A. 


Pannaaeagj  ol  the  Sexea  of  PlantSi 
Db.  Wa&dbk  :  Jfy  dmr  Sir  : — ^I  forward 
the  following  letter  from  a  friend,  together 
with  his  "  puzzler."  It  will  doubtkss  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  bear 
vpon  a  reoeat  '*  vexed  question." 
Sincerely  yours,        Tbox as  Mxbhah. 

'*  Dear  Ffiead  :— Since  I  last  wrote  to 

you,  I  have  got  into  a  fix  with ,  on 

the  imohangeable  character  of  die  sexes  of 
pbinta.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  your 
views*  I  have  always  insisted  with  him,  as 
trith  you,  that  I  eonsider  nature,  once  fixed, 
u&ehaageable.  I  have  grown  pistillate  kinds 
of  strawbeniea  for  y^ars,  and  never  noted 


a  single  variation  in  their  character.  I  ex- 
pressed my  belief  positively,  that  for  a  pis- 
tillate plant  ever  to  produce  an  hermaphro- 
dite flower  was  utterly  impossible  ;  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  he  might  as  weU  talk  of 
changing  the  sexes  of  animals  by  manage- 
ment, as  to  influence  Ihose  of  plants  by  any 
circumstances ;  and  in  order  to  show  him 
the  honesty  of  my  oonvictions,  I  backed  my 
statement  by  the  offer  of  a  considerable 
sum  for  any  instance  to  the  contrary. 

"  I  was  rather  surprised  this  morning  on 
receiving  the  enclosed — a  real  hermaphro- 
d'ie  ffidon  Jhwer.  Of  the  thousands  of 
melons  that  I  have  raised,  and  the  hundreds 
that  I  have  "  set,"  when  grown  in  frames, 
in  Scotland  and  England,  in  all  my  long 
experience,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
in  any  situation.  Being  a  firm  believer  in 
the  monoecious  character  of  the  plant,  it  cer- 
tainly is  to  me  a  puzzler.  Whether  your 
views  of  the  strawberry  question  are  right 
or  wrong,  I  must  now  admit  that  pistillate 
plants  [flowers]  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, become  hermaphrodite.    *     * 

"  Yours  truly,  ." 

P.S.  I  might  not  have  troubled  you  with 
the  endosed,  Mr.  Editor,  but  both  of  us 
being  unfortunately  (according  to  one  of 
your  correspondents)  Europeans,  originally, 
our  eyesight  may  be  so  defective  as  to 
imagine  we  see  a  thing  when  we  really  do 
not  You  will  please  verify  our  specimen, 
if  we  are  correct  in  its  character.     T.  M. 

Holiiietbiirg,  Peoon  July  93, 1853. 

I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Meehan  for  the  curious  specimen  above 
mentioned.  The  flower  was  received,  but 
in  such  bad  condition  that  it  was  impossiblct 
with  any  care,  to  examine  it  salasfactorily. 
Had  it  been  opened  with  a  knife,  and  press- 
ed between  pieces  of  bibalous  paper,  it  might 
have  been  preserved.    I  thought  I  diseover* 
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ed  tlie  two  classes  of  organs-^HitaineAS  and 
pistob.  This  is  indeed  a  very  interestiiig 
aberration  from  the  osval  type,  but  is  not  a 


parallel  ease  to  the  strawbtrrj.  QnA  in- 
stances, hoireTer»  should  teach  us  eantiott 
about  asserting  impoastbilitiea.— rEn. 


*   ■  »< 


€^t  Sinetjarb- 


TSB   HBRBBtt 

To  the  Ctncinnati  SorAmliural  SoeiOy : 

Gkntlkmxn — ^I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Herbemont  grape,  with  the  hope 
of  indacing  jon  to  recommend  its  extensiTC 
cultivation  as  a  wine  and  table  grape.  The 
bunch  is  of  fair  size,  skin  thin,  pulp  soft 
and  juicy,  and  of  fine  flaror.  It  is  hardy  in 
this  latitude,  and  the  most  vigorous  grower, 
and  in  this  respect  surpassing  all  others. 
The  wood  is  of  a  peculiar  color,  and  tiie 
vme  is  resembled  by  no  other  one,  except  a 
native  grape  sent  me  by  Mr.  Thatcher,  of 
this  State,  and  may  always  be  distinguished 
even  in  winter. 

The  origin  of  the  Herbemont  is  unknown. 
Some  persons  have  contended  that  it  is  a 
foreign  grape,  and  they  infer  this,  as  there 
are  but  few  foreign  grspes  of  nmilar  sise, 
equal  to  it  as  a  table  grape.  As  we  have 
never  loond  a  foreign  grape  of  so  vigorous 
a  growth,  and  so  hardy,  I  have  always 
classed  it  with  our  natives.  Since  I  obtained 
the  grape  from  Mr.  Thatcher,  I  ooasider  the 
question  settled.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out 
any  strong  difference  in  the  vines,  or  the 
bunches  of  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  Tfaateher 
grape  has  some  of  the  qualities,  a&d  the 
appearance  of  the  Herbemont,  bat  is  infe* 
rior  lor  the  table  and  wine.  A3  a  wine 
grape,  I  do  not  expeot  to  meet  the  superior 
of  the  Herbement»  till  we  cultivate  seedlings 
from  it»  and  from  otiber  native  grapes  of 
good  quality. 
The  singmkEity^  of  the  wine  isi  that  it  has 
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the  aroma  and  flavor  of  the  Spanish  Man- 
zanilla,  (Mansinsella,)  but  superior.  Mr. 
Cozzens,  of  the  wine  house  of  Bininger  & 
Cozzens,  of  New  York,  was  surprised  to 
find  a  native  wine  of  its  character,  and«  as 
a  still  wine,  preferred  it  to  the  Catawba.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  porous  soil  is 
most  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  and  that  no 
grape  will  prove  as  valuable  for  wine  or  the 
tablei,  on  the  rich  and  beautiful  hills  in  Ken- 
tucky. I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  seed  of 
tins  grape  next  fall,  to  vine  dressers  who 
wish  to  experiment. 

A  strange  notion  prevaQed  in  Europe, 
some  years  since :  According  to  thdr  doe- 
trioe,  if  you  wished  to  surpass  the  Catawba 
grape  by  one  of  like  aroma  and  flavor,  yom 
must  not  plant  its  seed,  but  go  back  to  its 
great  grand  father,  tiie  fox,  {ckarUr  oA 
plants,  for  which  mMiy  peraona  last  spring 
paid  95  a  pieee,)  wheUier  to  vae  as  wine 
and  table  grapes,  or  eommon  balls,  '*this 
deponent  saith  aoi"  But  msmy  persons 
will  say,  with  European  writers*  **  seedfinga 
will  not  bear  till  nine  or  ten  years  old.**  I 
am  pant  70.  Tot  I  yearly  |dant  hundreds 
of  seedliBga,  and  hope  to  see  many  of  them 
in  fruit.  I  have  some  two  hundred  seed- 
tiaga,  raised  in  the  open  ground,  two  years 
old  last  spring,  to  which  no  special  attention 
has  been  given.  Some  of  these  niea  now 
measure  between  three  and  fear  inehes  in 
circumlereno^  end  have  new  shootei  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  keg*    In  planting  seed 
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of  some  rarietieB  of  grape,  the  young  plants 
all  strongly  resemble  the  parent.  In  others 
there  is  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  wood 
and  shape  of  the  kaf,  indicating  a  change 
in  the  color  and  character  of  the  grape. 

That  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Herbemont  vine  may  be  obtained, 
I  would  urge  vine-growers  to  visit  the  vine- 
yard of  Mr.  Bintz,  on  Bold  Face  Creek,  four 
miles  below  the  city.  They  will  there  see 
a  vine  of  this  grape,  in  its  abundant  crop,  I 
believe  exceeding  any  vine  in  any  vineyard 
in  the  State. 

I  tlus  spring  grafted  forty  new  kinds  of 
native  grapes.  Unfavorable  as  the  season 
has  been,  thirty-seven  of  them  are  living. 


and  some  of  the  grafts  have  fruit,  and  have 
grown  thirteen  feet  In  grafting,  it  is  desi- 
rable to  have  the  grafts  grow  long,  and  to 
do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  or  break  off  the 
lateral  branches.  Can  this  be  done  without 
forcing  out  the  fruit  buds  of  the  next  season  t 
Borne  vine-dressers  say,  if  nipped  off 
when  one  or  two  inches  long,  the  fruit  buds 
of  the  next  year  will  not  shoot  out  ?  Others, 
that  the  only  safe  rule  is,  to  let  the  side 
shoots  grow  from  six  to  ten  inches,  and  then 
top  them.  Will  either  method  prevent  the 
starting  of  the  fruit  buds  of  the  next  sea- 
son ?  Tours,  respectfully, 

N.  LOHOWORTH. 


(Sranfiattittns. 
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Tbi  weekly  meetings  of  thia  society  have  been  well 
attended  darios  the  month  of  Jaly«  and  the  objects 
exhibited,  Iruits  especially,  gave  ample  occupation  to 
the  members  to  tiie  ezclasion  of  those  interesting  die- 
eusaions  which  gave  attractiveness  to  many  of  the 
fn-evious  meetinos.  We  have  this  season  been  favored 
with  a  pleotifuT  crop  of  apples,  a  fair  crop  of  pears, 
•ome  apricots  and  nectarines,  and  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  peaches,  but  they  have  all,  and  more  especislly 
the  early  peaches,  suflered  from  the  disastrous  dry* 
ness  of  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  "  Curcu- 
lio,**  owing  to  various  causes,  as  well  ss  the  active 
exertions  oT  our  cultivators,  in  the  ahaking  and  other 
processes  tor  its  extirpation,  hns  been  less  destructive 
than  usual.  We  have,  therefcire,  had  a  very  accepta- 
ble crop  of  pluma,  and  many  of  them  of  high  excellence. 
Consuiciuous  amongthe  best  were  Bolman^s  Washing- 
ton, imperial  Gage,  Coes  Golden  Drop,  and  the  Nectar- 
ine Of  Peach  Plum,  which  latter  was  shown  by  Joseph 
Clark,  of  great  siie  and  beauty.  A  letter  propoeing  a 
remeay  far  the  Curculio,  from  Joeeph  L.  Smitb,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  under  ooniideration  of  the 
eouocii.  who  reported  that  it  had  been  lon|[  known  to 
fruit  cultivaiora,  and  found  to  be  but  a  paraal  remedy. 
The  most  satisiaetory  experiment  for  the  protection  of 
the  Plum  was  the  lime  and  sulpbnr  solution  made  use 
«f  bv  P.  Cottsidine,  upon  which  a  favorable  report, 
which  we  append,  was  made  by  Measrs  Buchanan, 
Ernst,  and  Kelly,  the  committee  appointed  bv  the 
society.  A  new  Seedling  Rhubarb,  produced  bjr  B. 
P.  Cahoon,  of  Kenosha,  Wisoontin,  was  exhibited 
July  16th,  one  stalk  oi  which,  without  the  leaf,  weighed 
three  pounda  The  committee  to  whom  it  was  re- 
lerrad  reported  hif  hly  in  its  fsvor  as  to  tendemeas  and 
flavor.  The  ataiks  were  ahorter  and  stouter  than 
CiMse  of  the  **  Vietoiia«**  and,  when  eooked^had  not 


the  strong  Rhubarb  taste  to  which  many  object  to  la 
the  old  sorts.  Among  the  principal  contributions  were 
from  R.  Buchanan,  eleven  sorts  esrly  apples,  and  some 
fine  plums,  pears,  apricota,  also  white,  pink,  and  pur- 
ple blackberrtea,  and  Ohio  ever-bearing  raspberries. 
(The  blackberriea  were  much  admired.)  M.itfcWil- 
liams,  eight  sorts,  early  apples,  also  pears  and  other 
fruits  A.  H.  Elmst,  six  sorts  earfy  apples,  seven 
sorts  pears,  four  sorts  plums,  and  some  other  fruits. 
P.  Considine,  plums  and  apples.  William  E,  Mears, 
pluma,  apples,  etc.  P.  Outcslt,  pears,  plums,  etc.  R. 
Hodgp,  plums  in  great  vsriety.  S.  S.  Jackson,  early 
spples,  in  variety.  William  Heaver,  plums  snd 
i^ples.  James  Hsll  produced  some  of  tlie  laiigest  and 
snd  best  gooseberries  ever  shown  here.  In  tM  flower 
department,  leigo  collections  ol  cut  blooms  of  roses 
and  other  flowers  were  exhibited  by  William  Heaver, 
Kelly,  Evans  &,  Co.,  and  others. 

Toths  Prmdmt  tmd  Memben  «ffihe 

CmcUmAii  MortiemUunU  Societg : 

Tour  committee,  as  instructed,  visited  Mr.  Consi- 
dine's  place,  and  were  highly  gratified  at  the  fair  dis- 
play of  fruit  on  his  plum  trees,  mamr  of  tliem  literally 
bending  under  theur  enormous  loads.  Mr.  Considine 
explained  to  the  committee,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
present,  the  plan  be  had  pursued  to  produce  such  a 
satisfactory  result  on  trees  which  had  never  before  per- 
iJMSted  fiidt.  A  t  the  teeommendation  of  Mr.  M.  Kelly, 
he  had  mixed  iix  ponnda  flour  of  sulphur,  one  half 
bushel  quick  lime,  in  one  barrel  water,  this  he  threw 
over  part  of  his  trees  with  a  garden  ayringe,  after  ths 
fruit  bad  set  in  the  spring,  at  two  or  tiiiee  diflerent 
times  only.  It  is  to  this  cause  be  attributes  tlie  pro- 
tection of  his  fruit  from  the  rsvages  of  the  Curculio. 

Mr.  C.'to  txsss  afs  mostly  laige,  probably  ten  to 
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fifteen  yean  old,  and  he  aavored  the  oommittee  that 
he  had  never  been  enabled  to  aave  any  fruit  before  the 
application  of  the  above  remedy :  though,  ibr  many 
yeara  past,  his  trees  bad  bioesomea.  and  set  fruit  luliy 
as  well  as  this  year,  bat  all  had  fallen  a  prey  to  this 
UtUe  insect  It  was  really  a  charminfl[  sight  to  see  so 
many  trees  so  crowded  with  fruit,  without  the  least 
evidence  of  the  ezisteoce  of  such  an  insect  as  the 
Curculio. 

After  having  examined  theae  trees,  Mr.  C.  took  ns 
to  the  other  trees,  to  which  this  remedy  had  not  been 
applied.  On  them  but  little  fruit  was  found,  it  having 
moetly  dropped  off.  Mr.  C.  statea  that  they  were 
equally  as  mil  set  in  the  spring  as  the  others,  and  he 
deemed  that  the  drcnmatances  surrounding  them,  as 
to  soil,  etc.,  were  about  equal.    The  difference  in  the 

anantity  of  fruit  was  certahily  remarkable,  and  in- 
uces  the  committee  to  recommend  to  plum  growers 
the  application  oi  this  cheap,  simple,  and  sate  com* 
pound,  next  year,  in  order  folly  to  test  its  merits. 
Should  it  prove  successful,  there  is  no  calculating  its 
Immense  value  to  the  cultivator  in  adding  thisdelicious 
fruit  to  the  luxury  of  our  desert  Mr.  C  has  been  in 
the  practice,  in  former  years,  of  using  lime  and  gravel 
around  the  trunks  of  tiis  trees,  but  to  no  good  effect 
In  examining  the  few  fruit  which  remained  on  the 
treea  to  whi<m  the  compound  had  not  been  applied, 
it  was  found,  in  some  instances,  free  from  the  puncture 
of  the  Curculio ;  and  at  least  in  one  instance  where  the 
mixture  had  been  applied,  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit 
had  dropped. 

Your  C4immittee  also  examined  plum  trees  in  other 
gentlemen^s  grounds,  especially  those  of  Wm.  Orange, 
Esq.  His  trees  were  found  loaded  with  fruit  Some 
of  them  he  has  syringed  with  salt  water,  the  efiect 
of  which  was  very  injurious  to  the  foliage,  but  to  others 
nothing  had  been  done. 

On  tne  grounds  of  one  of  your  committee  there  are 
trees  full  ot'  perfect  fruit,  which  seldom  before  matured 
any,  to  which  nothing  was  done,  but  were  left  to  them- 
selves and  the  Curculio.  This  is  also  found  the  case 
in  other  gardens. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  while  they  would  decid- 
edly recommend  the  application  of  the  mixture  to  all 
cultivators,  not  only  of  the  Plum,  but  to  the  Nectarine 
and  Apricot,  as  they  are  alike  the  sobject  of  destruc- 
tion by  the  Curculio,  are  constrained  to  say,  although 
appearances  in  Mr.  C.^s  grounds  are  ao  cheering  and 
flattering,  it  may  be  induced  by  other  causes,  not  per- 
manent in  their  duration. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 
'  A.  H.  EiursT,    i 

M.  Kelly,        >  Committee. 
R.  Buchanan.   \ 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

J.  C.  Jkfferies,  Secretary. 


Manand,  Albany;  Mr.  M»also  sentStanbopea  gmnd' 
iflora,  Colantha  veratifolia,  and  Bletia  hyacinthoides 


each  in  tiill  flower.  A  colleciion  of  twelve  seedling 
verbenas  was  contributed  bv  T.  Dimlap.  Mr.  Lenoir 
sent  Mazeppa,  Frinceaa  de  Navarre,  and  Madame  de 
Seviegne,  tnree  handsome  French  varieties. 


New  Tork  Hortlcultiiral  Boolety. 

The  Bemi>annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Metropolitan  Hall,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  14th  and  Ibth  r  f  June.  The  hall  was 
well  arranged  to  show  off  the  plants,  and  the  entrance 
was  tastetuily  decorated  and  enriched  by  fine  oonifera 
in  pots. 

Mr.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  contributed  three  leavea 
of  bis  Victoria  Regie,  which  were  displaved  in  a  large 
octagon-ahaped  tank,  in  the  center  of  toe  hall.  The 
ahow  of  pelargoniums  was  excellent,  and  the  speci- 
mens by  Mr.  Chorlton,  of  Suten  Island,  and  Mr. 
Hamlin,  gardener  lo  W.  C.  Langley,  were  well  grown, 
and  freely  bloomed. 

Among  the  new  planta  were  Hoyabella,  Cleroden- 
dron  fallax,  and  Crytoceras  reflexes,  from  Mr.  Dun- 
can.   Ixora  ooednaa  and  Begonia  Ittxurians,  from  L. 


Zanesvillft  Horticultural  Society, 

Met  on  Saturday,  July  30th,  at  2  o^dock,  P  M. 

Plums  were  preaented  by  C.  Hail,  of  the  Dock  Egg, 
Green  Gage,  and  Sugar  varieties ;  also,  by  J.  L.  Cox, 
Bolmar'a  Washington,  and  Duane^  Purple,  of  large 
size  and  excellent  quality. 

P*  aches— J.  L.  Cox  presented  Red  Rare-ripe,  of 
good  size  and  fully  ripe. 

Apples— Seed  1 1 nga  resembling  the  Early  Chandler, 
in  size  and  quality,  were  preaented  by  C.  Hah.  The 
aame  gentleman  preaented  Early  Harveat,  also  Black 
Maiani  Cherriea. 


The  Ameiloan  Wlne-Growere'  4Mocietton 
for  June  and  July, 

Met  at  William  Heaver's.  Reading  Road  Nursery, 
Satorday,  June  25th,  1863,  Dr.  Rehfoss  in  the  chair. 

A  considereble  number  of  membera  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  many  of  whom,  both  before  and  alter 
the  regular  business,  enjoyed  themselves  in  examin- 
ing the  various  specimens  oi  trees,  shrubs,  and  p&anta, 
which  were  there  collected.  We  |»rtic'.lar]y  noticed 
an  intereating  group  of  the  rarer  conifere  oontai,  aped- 
mena  of  Pius  insignis,  P.  pindarow,  P.  excelaa,  Aian- 
caria  imbricate,  Abiee  menzissii,  Amorinda,  A.  Dos^- 
lassii,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  C.  Deodar,  Jimiperua  exoelM, 
Torreya  taxilolia,  Thuya  adpressa,  Capreaaus  fane- 
bris,  etc. 

A  bed  of  Camatkma  and  Piceoteea  also  attracted  gen- 
eral admiration.  Although  the  exceeaive  drou^tlnd 
operated  pr^udicially  to  tneir  full  deTelopraeat  there 
were  some  of  the  best  marked  flowera  we  hsve  ever 
Been.  We  also  obaerved  for  the  firet  time  aome  of  the 
improved  English  Hollyhocks  in  bloesom ;  many  of 
oar  friends  may,  perhaps,  not  b«  aware  of  the  great 
improvement  that  careful  cultivation  has  efieeiedia 
this  flower.  The  vinery  we  found  nearly  atripped  of 
its  produce,  bavins  been  forced,  and  the  fruit  dspoaed 
of.  l*he  greenhouses  were  emptied  of  their  conients ; 
but  intereperted  in  the  beds  and  borders,  and  ranged  ia 
various  favorable  spots,  we  observed  the  larigesc  aad 
most  varied  collection  of  planta  that  baa  come  under 
our  notice  in  the  weat 

The  discussion  being  upon  working  the  mH  in  vine- 
yards, the  president  called  oa  memben  to  stste  tbeh 
views. 

General  M.  S.  Wade  had  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
walla  on  which  hia  grepea  were  frained,  dug  to  the 
width  of  eight  feet 

B.  Hodge  said  his  vineyard  waa  on  a  irery  aleTaled 
ridge  or  nil! ;  he  preferred  the  hill  top  to  the  slope. 
His  soil  was  loam,  with  a  substratum  of  sand  ten  cr 
fiiteen  feet  below  the  surface.  Much  of  the  upper  atra- 
tum  vras  sandy,  the  loam  predominating  near  the  sar- 
face.  Hia  vineyard  waa  m  the  finest  cooditioB;  be 
never  loet  a  crop  b|  rot;  believed  his  sandy  aob-sosi 

f prevented  the  rot.  and  gave  a  perfect  drainage  to  ihe 
and.  The  prevailing  timber  on  the  land  was  ori- 
fftnally  augar-maple.  He  planted  hia  grapes  six  feet 
by  tour,  to  eifhble  him  to  plow  between  the  vinesi 
he  plows  the  vineyard  after  com  planting — seocod 
week  in  May— finds  some  roots  even  in  eballow  plow- 
ing ;  plows  end  harrowa  alterwarda,  to  keep  down 
weeda ;  objects  to  severe  summer  pruning ;  keeps  haa 
vines  well  stocked  with  foliage ;  recommends  pk>w- 
ing,  as  the  most  eeooomieal  mode  of  working  tiia  aail 
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ill  a  vinaywd ;  after  pltntiBf  llie  TineTani  aiwaya  plow 
■hallow. 

Mr.  Baehanan  had  hia  Tineyard  workfld  in  the 
apring,  with  the  two  pronged  hoe,  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  inchea ;  afterward  uaed  the  cutting  hoea»  merely 
to  keep  down  weeds.  He  found  this  method  very 
econowical,  aa  hia  vineyard  is  on  sloping  grroond ;  pre- 
anmed  the  plow  or  apade  would  be  appropriate  in  other 
■ituationa;  did  not  think  either  would  make  much 
difl^nce  in  the  growth  of  the  vines,  it  being  merely 
a  question  of  economy.  In  pmning,  he  had  the  tipa  of 
alf  but  the  ahoot  for  next  seaaon*a  "  bow,"  pinched  off 
before  the  blossoming,  afterward  shortened  toe  laterals, 
and  was  now  having  the  shoots  tied  up. 

Mr..Sleathe  obeerved  that  he  had  this  season  used 
the  hoe  only.  He  had  shallow  surface  drains  through 
his  vineyara,  to  carry  off  the  heavy  rains  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  in  giving  the  spring  hoeing  he  preserved  the 
surface  ofthe  draioa  naraT  He  preferred  cultivating 
with  the  hoe,  as  being  best  and  cheapeet 

In  regard  to  manuring,  Mr.  Buchanan  atated  that 
he  gave  his  vinee  well*rotted  manure  everv  two  or 
three  yeara,  and  he  thought  the  vines  should  be  ma- 
nured  wherever  a  feeble  growth  of  wood  ahowed  the 
soil  to  need  it. 

Mr.  Heaver  sumested  the  cultivator  as  an  excellent 
worker  for  the  soil,  loosening  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  seversi  inches  without  injuring  the  roots  materially, 
and  eradicating  weeds  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
oould  be  done  by  the  hoe. 

The  Preaident,  Dr.  Rehfuas.— The  judicious  work- 
ing of  the  soil  haa  the  greatest  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  wine. 

The  first  olyect  of  hoeing  is  to  loosen  the  soil,  so 
that  heat,  air,  and  moisture  may  penetrate,  and  aid  in 
decomposing  the  mineral  and  other  constitoents,  that 
they  may  be  brought  into  a  state  capable  of  assimila- 
tion by  the  roota  of  the  plants ;  another  object  is  to 
destroy  weeds.  It  is  impossible  to  give  certain  rules 
as  to  how  or  when  the  soil  should  be  worked,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  whether  hilly  or  level,  the  deep 
or  shallow  planting  of  the  vines,  the  lateness  or  for- 
wardness of  the  spring,  and  the  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  will  reauire  dissimilar  treatment,  and  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  judgment,  as  well  as  a  perfect  know- 
ledge •  f  the  vine  is  required  to  determine  the  proper 
working  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  loosened  too  early, 
the  roots  are  in  dancer  from  lata  froets ;  if  too  late, 
and  in  a  dry  spring,  tne  vinee  may  dry  up. 

My  vineyard  at  the  back  of  my  houae,  the  aspect  of 
which  is  R  E.  South,  soil  clayey  and  retentive  of 
moiiitore,  surface  level,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
I  had  hoed  in  April.  My  other  vinevsrd  on  the  south 
aide  of  a  hill,  laid  out  in  terraces,  I  did  not  commence 
hoeing  before  the  end  of  May,  and  owing  to  the  dry 
aoil,  and  dry  weather,  about  one-eighth  of  it  has  not 
been  hoed  yet.  This  spring  hoeing  shoul  1  be  d'»ne  six 
to  nine  inches  deep,  and  the  upper  soil  turned  under. 

Plowing,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  hoeing  by  hand, 
will  be  more  generally  adopted  in  thia  country,  par- 
ticularly in  extended  vmeyards,  where  the  work  could 
not  be  done  with  the  hoe  in  proper  time.  Ploughing 
was  found  to  be  less  beneficial  t)  the  soil  than  hoeing, 
but  as  the  plough  without  much  coet  may  be  nm  oflen 
through  the  vineyard,  the  work  may  be  equally  effi- 
cient. Besides,  a  heavy  rain  may  occur,  after  hoeing, 
and  close  the  soil  against  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  object  of  hoeing  would,  of  course,  be  lost,  and 
the  work  could  only  oe  done  again  at  great  exoense, 
whereas  the  plough  would  at  a  trifling  coet  of  labor 
restore  it  to  a  proper  stste.  One  rule  is  certain,  a  cold 
and  retentive  soil  wants  rspeated  working,  while  a 
dry  and  thin  soil,  on  hills,  should  have  much  less. 

A  second  but  light  hoeing  U  necessary  in  June  or 
Inly,  to  destroy  weeds,  and  give  occess  to  the  air.  A 
ihira  hoeing  is  recommended,  in  Europe,  that  the  beat 


may  penetrate  the  soil,  and  asaiat  in  ripening  the  fruit, 
the  nights  being  .at  that  season,  there,  quite  cold.  TIda 
third  hoeing  is  not  necessary  here,  but  a  hoeing  late 
in  the  fall,  to  destroy  the  "larv8B"  of  insects,  would 
be  very  beneficial.  — — 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  reeidence  of 
Thomas  H.  Yeatman,  on  the  river  road,  Saturday, 
Jidv  30,  1853. 

This  was,  perhaps,  considering  the  number  of  mem- 
bera  present,  end  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  col- 
lection of  wines  exhibited,  the  most  interesting  meet- 
ing the  Association  has  ever  held.  The  weather  waa 
beautiful,  and  Mr.  Yeatman  received  the  membera 
With  characteristic  politeness  and  hospitaiity.  Before 
the  meeting  organized,  the  gentlemen  walked  throu^ 
the  besatiiul  grounds  of  Mr.  Y ,  and  were  shown  hia 
extensive  wine  house  and  cellara.  The  excellent  ma- 
chinery and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  wine  house 
elicited  general  admiration.  The  vineyard,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  showy  in  America,  appeared  to  be  in 
fine  condition.  It  covers  to  the  very  top  the  southern 
face  of  one  of  the  steep  river  hills,  and  puesesses  unu- 
sual advantages  for  thoroughly  ripening  the  grape.  The 
ascent  Was  a  trsrin^  operation ;  out  wnen  uie  summit 
was  gained,  the  view  of  the  magnificent  landscape, 
with  the  fine  vineyard  and  the  Ohio  river  in  front, 
were  ample  pay  for  the  toil.  The  vines  were  vigorous 
and  healthy,  although  objection  was  made  to  the  se- 
vere summer  pruning  they  had  received.  Very  little 
rot  was  perceived,  and  tne  crop  of  grapea  they  bore 
was  really  enormous. 

The  meetinff  organized  in  the  wine  house,  the  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  L.  KehTuss,  took  the  chair,  and  M.  Kelljr 
was  appointed  Secretary 

Dr.  Moeher  proposed  that  the  Association  oflbr  a 
premium  for  the  best  cultivated  vineyard  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  another  for  the  best  sample  of 
native  wine,  of  any  age. 

Mr.  Werk  spoke  in  approval  of  Dr.  M.*s  proposal, 
and  recommended  that  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
should  be  liberal. 

Mr.  Graham  moved  that  a  premium  of  a  silver  cup 
value  $30.  be  offered  for  the  oest  managed  vineyard, 
and  also  that  premiums  be  offered  for  the  best  native 
wine,  of  any  age,  and  the  best  of  the  present  seaaon, 
samples  to  be  taken  from  caaka  containing  not  leas 
than  thirty  gallons. 

Dr.  Mosher  suggeeted  a  premium  for  the  best  spark- 
ling wine. 

Mr.  Buchannn  said  he  presumed  the  term  luUtsf 
ufing  nneant  Catawba,  or  other  native  varieties :  but 
added,  that  he  h-'d  no  objection  to  the  offer  of  promi* 
ums  for  other  kinds. 

Dr.  Rehfuss  said  he  thought  the  term  native  wine 
should  apply  to  all  wines  made  from  grapes  produced 
in  the  country,  whether  of  nstive  or  foreign  origin. 

Mr.  Yeatman  proposed  that  the  premium  for  the 
best  managed  vineyard  should  not  be  given  to  one  of 
less  than  three  acres  in  extent,  and  assigned  ressona 
which  were  generally  acquiesced  in. 

The  whole  sutnect  was  then  referred  to  a  committee 
compoeed  of  the  rresident.  Treasurer,  and  Secretary, 
with  instructions  to  report  a  echodule  of  premiuma  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  examinetion  of 
the  Wines  presented  ,*  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  tne  great  number  of  samples,  manv  merri- 
torious  wines  were,  no  doubt,  passed  over  too  hur- 
riedly. It  was  generally  agreed,  that  at  no  former 
meeting  were  so  many  good  Wines  tested — the  superi- 
ority of  the  Wines  of  the  recent  year  proving  that  the 
skill  and  experience  of  our  wine-growers  have  affected 
a  decided  imp  ovement  in  the  quality  of  our  Native 
Wines,  and  that  our  Catawba  Grape  can  be  made  to 
proiiuoe  a  wine  to  gratify  the  most  fastidious  palate. 

From  a  earefnl  comparison  of  the  memoranda  bandad 
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by  meinben  to  the  Sacretary^-the  standard  of  «3wei'> 
lonce  being  100— the  exsmiaation  reaolted  as  fc>Uowe  t 

irO.  PATE.     UAXSSl'*3  VAMS.        6SA7E. 

90 Catawba  ••••  —  ••••  —    • 67.6 

34 do .1852. •••Row. 89. 

ti do 1852."*Bogcn. 87.3 

6.*»»  ••••  do . • 1848 •  •  •  •  Yeatman. 77.6 

3l..**  ••••  do ••• 1831* •••  Rentz. ••••••••••••  76.9 

13 do 1846.-. -Yeatman. 72  6 

21 do 1846  ••••Yeatman. 77,2 

2... do 1849  •  •  •  •  Bogen. 91.4 

28 do^»»«  ••••  1848" •  ••Yeatman. 56. 

5 do 1850  ••••Bogen. 76.7 

33 do •  •  •  1847 •  •  •  •  Yeatman.  ••••  ••••  67.5 

10 do 1852.."Duhme. 82.2 

49 do 1849- ••Bogen.  ••••• 81.3 

16 do 1852^-^.McWiUiam8  80.3 

17 ....  •••. Q0 ....  a...  1851 . •  •  •  iVerk.  ....  ».••  ••  'So, 
15»»»»  ••  .'do.. • 1852 ••  ••  Yeatman.  • 75.6 

5 •  •  •  •  •  • . •  do 1847 . •  •  •  Yeatman.  ••••  ••••  59.6 

27 do 1849.  •••Bogen. 67.3 

4  • do •  •  1847  •  •  •  •  Yeatman 66. 

27 do—^*  -.•.1P49^**>  Bogen  of  Yeatman  74.6 

10 do 1852"  •  ••  Yeatman 76  6 

12 do 1849  ••••Yeatman 80,6 

29*..'Herbemont...'  ^-  ••-•Bogen  of  others*  ..78.7 

18 Catawba 1852.-^'Werk 87. 

34 do 1851  ••••Bogen 85. 

32 -.iBabelia,  Sweet,  ••  —  --.'Longworth. 59.4 

33 Catawba 1850  ••••  Buchanan 7P.2 

44....  ....do 1852'^^*Rehfu8S. 85.4 

28 do 1849..  •'Bogen 758 

23 do 1851. ...Bogen 79.8 

45«-** .. .«do.»««  -•  ..1848. •-•Hatch"  ••  • ••75. 

10 do 1849'- ••Yeatman ••  •70.6 

13 •••do •  '-ISSO-- "Yeatman^^'^  ••••  •75.  • 

55 do 1851..  "Bogen 92. 

50«*«*«-**do****  ••••1851«* "Werk • 92. 

57 do^» —  .•••  Longworth. 96.7 

54 .... .... Qo • . • » • « . •  1851 . . . •  Bogen •••   •••«•.•. 92. 

51 do IB&i  ■  •  •  •  Werk. 967 

52 do 1850...-6ogBn 95. 

52 do  ••*.  .».•  1850 » » .  •  Bogen ....  •*•. ...-  98.2 

56-MoeeIle  (foreign)-  —  ••••    —     70. 

No.  32  was  Mr.  Lonffworth^i  ^*  Sweet  Wine  for 
Sweet  Ladies.**  Many  of  the  members  made  no  notes 
of  its  qoaliiy-HseTeral  placed  it.  as  a  Sweet  Wine,  very 
high.  The  low  grade  others  gave  it,  is  attribotable  to 
the  opinion  entertained  by  most  of  the  members,  that 
Mill  wines,  at  least,  should  be  made  from  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape  only. 


Pittsburg  Hortioultima  Boototy. 

PiTTSBuitoH,  Jnne  23, 1853. 
Db.  Warder  ?— The  Pitt«»bur|;  Horticultural  Society 
has  the  following  organization  tor  the  current  year : 
•  PrvWdlen/— John  Chislett 
,  Vice  PrendetU— John  Murdock,  Jr. 
Secording  Secretary— Chtrlew  Lockhart 
Corresponding  Secretary — Robert  McKnigfat 
Treasurer^A.  Harshperger. 
We  have  monthly  exhibitions,  when  small  prises  are 
awarded  for  the  best  articles  oflered. 

Our  annual  exhibition  will  take  place  on  the  6th, 
7th,  8th.  and  9th  of  September.    I  have  already  sent 
you  a  prize  list    We  hope  to  see  the  Florists  and 
FVuit-growers  of  Cincinnati  represented. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

RoBT.  McKj(]OHT,Cor.  Sec*y. 

Wednesday,  August  3, 1853. 

Tm  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  various 
varieties  of  Sirawbecnes,  reported  as  follows : 


Yonr  committae,  having  ezamiiied  the  several  Vomit 
of  strawberries  mwn  in  the  vicinity  ot  P!ttsbiir]g»  aod 
having  been  aided  by  the  ejEpensnos  of  the  giowieia 
themselves,  as  well  as  a  cloae  examination  of  tlie 
plants  on  the  gnmnd,  hava  pnpared  tiie  fijUowing  i»- 
port,  via: 

From  the  great  produetiveiiesB,  lai^eneas,  and  sni* 
£Dnnity  of  sise  of  tlie  Buisi's  Priae  Strawberry,  wo  eon* 
sider  i:  the  best  and  most  profitable  for  market  gardsti* 
ers,  and  would  class  it  first  on  our  list 

Tlie  Victoria,  which  is  now  called  the  British  Qneeii, 
is  an  earlier  ripening  fruit  than  the  above.  A  few  of 
the  first  pickings,  having  a  ooxoomb  shape,  are  very 
lane  Add  to  this  its  exquisite  flavor,  which  nsakes 
up  tor  the  shortness  of  the  ctopi  and  His  a&titled  to  he 
second  best  on  our  list. 

We  class  Uovey's  Seedling,  No.  3,  on  onr  liat.  It 
is  a  very  fine  fruit,  and  can  not  he  called  mudi  infe- 
rior, if  any,  to  Ho.  1  and  2,  being  very  pndifie,  mad 
well  deserves  its  place  among  tlis  coUectKUi  of  either 
an  amateur  or  market  gardener. 

In  eonelusion,yoar  committee  would  state  that  tbsy 
are  fully  satisfied,  that  the  plants  and  frnit  soki  in  tins 
market,  by  the  name  of  \¥ilniot^  Superb,  are  the 
identical  Buist^i  prise  strawberry. 

The  committee  also  report  the  several  varieties,  viz: 
Me  Avoy's  Superior,  Schneicke*s  Pistillate.  Burr^i  New 
Pine,  Bicton's  Pine,  and  others,  are  in  toe  hands  ef 
proficient  cultivators,  but  another  year  vriil  he  requiied 
to  test  their  value. 

A  report  was  read  from  Mr.  Updike  respeeting  the 
Cureulio,  which  he  luul  driven  ott  snccessfiiliy  flnr  fear 
years,  by  using  (me  peck  ol  dr^  well  slacked  ume,  and 
one  pound  of  mmr  sulphur;  mu  thoroughly,  and  dnsi 
it  over  the  entire  tree  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
dew  is  heavy:  this  should  be  repeated  for  five  or  lix 
times,  or  until  every  part  of  the  tree  is  well  eoated, 
with  a  two  gallon  tin  caunister,  punched  with  qnarttf 
inch  holes,  and  a  handle  of  proper  length,  a  tree  my 
be  well  dusted  in  two  minutes.    The  Mat  time  to  be- 

K'a  using  ttie  preparation  is  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
gins  to  fall.  Some  of  the  iime  will  of  oonrse  Isll  to 
the  ground  around  the  tree.  It  is  reeommoDded  to  dig 
this  lightly  under  the  surface. 

The  monthly  dispUy  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vt 
tables  wss  a  very  eieditable  one  indeed,  and  premii 
were  awarded  sa  follows : 
The  Committee  on  Vegetables  report : 
Fur  the  best  Stowel  Eveigreen  Com,  R.  McKnight 
For  the  best  peppers,  R.  McKnighL  For  the  best 
Lima  Beans,  very  finis,  R.  McKnight  For  the  best 
Ice  Cream  Water  Melons,  lane  and  fine,  R  Me- 
Knight.  For  the  best  Bag  Plant,  Jamee  McKain. 
For  the  best  White  Spine  Cucumbers,  extra  fine,  Alex- 
ander Csmpbell.  For  the  best  Sugar  Com,  T.  R  Up* 
dyke.  For  the  best  Neshannock  potetost  extra  fine, 
John  Muidook,  jr.  T.  B.  Unrntx, 

jAe.  WAinaor, 
Jab.  McKaiic 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Powers  rapott  the 
following  preiniums,  viz: 
To  Jas.  Mc  Keen  for  best  hand  bouquet 
Best  collection  of  Roses  to  J.  &  W.  Murdock. 
dd  do         Dahlias    do  do 

do  do         Verbenas,  Jas.  Wardrop. 

do  do        Flexes,  John  Murdoch,  Jr. 

A.  Campbeix, 
Rovr.  McKinoBT, 
H.  S.  RncawAU?. 

The  Fruit  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the 
display  of  fruit  was  very  lair. 

To  George  Lowen.  Preii  ium  for  basket  of  Peaches. 

To  Jas.  Wardrop,  lor  basket  of  Peaches. 

To  John  L.  Snider,  for  Peachee  and  four  varistiea 
^  Pluma  and  Aprioots. 
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To  John  Muidock,  Jr.f  for  one  bosket  Tory  fine 
Bloodeood  Pears. 

To  W.  Sl  J.  Murdoeki  &r  (bur  Torietiee  of  Apples. 

To  T.  B.  Updyke,  for  a  basket  of  early  Hudson 
Plums.  H.  Woods, 

T.  J.  B16BAX. 


Cayuga  Hdrtlcoltiiral  Booiaty. 

Tm  first  exhibition  of  the  Csysgs  County  Hortkul* 
tural  Society  wss  held  at  '*  Stanford  Hall,*'  m  Auburn, 
on  Friday,  the  17th  day  of  June,  and  it  presented  a 
fine  display  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  at- 
tendance of  Tisitors  was  very  large.  The  e  rticles  pre- 
sented ibr  ezlubition  were  very  tastefnlly  arranged  up- 
on the  several  stands,  by  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  which  ended  much  to  the  display. 

The  display  of  strawberries,  according  to  the  report, 
was  very  fine ;  there  were  thirteen  contributors,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  varieties  shown.  P.  R.  Freeoff  ex- 
hibited thirteen  varieties ;  R.  G.  Pardee,  thirteen  va- 
rieties, and  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  four  varieties.  Mr. 
Pardee  had  in  his  collection  the  Crescent  Seedling,  but 
ts  no  particular  notice  of  it  appears  in  the  report,  we 
oondnde  it  has  failed  when  m  comparison  with  the 
older  sorts.  The  premiums  for  strawberriea  were 
awarded  as  follows  .*  To  Mr.  P.  R.  Frcehofi;  for  the 
best  snd  most  extensive  collection.  For  the  Becond 
best,  to  A.  V.  Pnlsifer.  For  the  hett  mnd  JineHjUnered 
variety^  to  Henry  Morgan,  for  Hovey^s  Seedling.  For 
the  second  best,  to  8.  A.  Goodwin,  no  names  given. 
For  a  choice  seedling,  to  George  Ciapp. 


Cliaater  County  Horticultural  BxhiUtlon. 

Tbs  Chester  CoonW  Horticultural  and  Industrial 
Exhibition,  usually  held  in  June,  occurred  on  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  ult  In  addition  to  the  fiiiits  of  the  sea- 
son, flowers,  green-house  plants,  vegetai'les,  the  dis- 
pisv  embracedi^[ricultural  impleroenia,  etc 

An  increased  impulse  Is  bemg  given  to  Horticultu- 
ral as  well  as  Agrirultural  improvement  bv  these  an- 
nual exhibitions,  all  over  the  country.  Tne  effect  of 
which  will  be,  and  is  seen,  not  only  in  an  increased 
production  from  the  soil,  but  in  those  moral  influences 
with  which  attention  to  these  two  great  departments 
to  always  mote  or  less  connected. 

Some  specimens  of  prepared  willow  twigs  for  bssk- 
ets,  were  exhibited  by  Isaac  G.  DarUnaton,  which 
appeared  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Tney  were  of 
the  variety  Vitellina,  which  is  much  used  in  Europe 
for  baskets.  It  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Chester 
county,  and  according  to  Dr.  Darlington^s  Flora  Ces- 
trica,  came  originally  from  some  wicker  work  found 
sp'outing  in  Dock  creek,  near  Philadelphia,  by  Dr. 
Fhinklin,  who  took  them  out  and  gave  them  to  Chas. 
Morris,  by  whom  they  were  rearea,  on  grounds  now 
the  site  or  the  Custom  House,  in  Philadelphia. 


Pamiaylvaiiia  Bortiooltnral  Ctociety. 

The  twenty-fUth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society 
is  to  be  htld  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st,  22d,  and 
23d  of  September  next.  We  have  been  favored  with 
a  printed  schedule  of  premiums,  embracing  the  usual 
extensive  list  of  floral  designs  and  bc^u^neta,  fi^uits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  One  of  the  premiums  strikes 
us  as  rather  novel.  **  For  the  best  twenty  plants  from 
a  private  collection,**  a  silver  pitcher  is  proposed  to  be 
^*j>re9ented.'^  of  the  value  of  i^.  Thus  far,  seemed 
verv  liberal,  but  on  reading  farther,  we  find  it  is  to  be 
heid  by  the  owner,  (not  of  the  pitcher,}  but  of  the  sue- 
oeesfnl  collection,  y&r  one  year^  and  to  be  yearly  com- 
peted  for ;  the  donor*s  andf  victoria  names  to  te  en- 
graved thereon.  There  is  originality  at  least  in  this 
/weauina.'— ivBna  JaumdL 


Warran  County  Agricultural  Booiety. 

Tbaitkb  to  my  fnend.  W.  F.  Parshall,  I  have  re- 
orived  a  pamphlet  containing  the  premiums  and  regn- 
lations,  and  the  awarding  committees,  for  the  fourth 
snnual  fair  of  the  Warren  Cooniy  Agricultural  Society ; 
to  be  held  at  Lebanon,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
14th  and  15th  of  September,  1853. 

Among  the  premiums  for  appropriate  articles,  Iruits, 
and  flowers,  several  copies  of^  this  work  are  offered. 
This  is  highly  gratifjring  and  encouraging  to  me. 

Ofiicers : 

Fretideni—J.  P.  Gilchrist,  Lebanon. 

Ftoe-Prendml— Robert  Wilson,  Union  Township. 

JVeoMurer—John  Simonton,  Lebanon. 

Secntmry^K.  M.  Stokes,  Lebanon. 


-«■ 


Amarioan 


Aiaooiation  for  tha 
mant  of  Bcianoa. 


Adyanca* 


This  body  of  the  savans  of  our  country  has  recently 
held  a  very  pleasant  meeting  at  the  city  of  ClevelancL 
Ohio.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  papers  reed  was  highly  creditsble  to 
parties  presenting  them.  The  section  ot  Mathematics 
snd  Phvsies  contained  the  most  eminent  men ;  that  at 
Natural  History  was  not  without  its  ornaments.  how« 
ever,  although  manv  of  the  moet  eminent  geologists 
were  absent,  in  the  field. 

I  had  hoped  in  this  body  to  have  had  the  strawberry 
question  referred  to  some  eminent  botanist,  and  sul>> 
mitted  are^oIution  referring  to  auch  an  one  as  com* 
mittee  to  report  next  year,  "  Upon  the  permantney  of 
certain  aberrations  from  tlie  normal  or  general  con- 
dition and  development  of  the  sexual  organs  in  some 
plants,**  but  umortuoately  tha  committee  wss  not 
raised,  and  the  subject  must  be  brought  up  ss  an  ori- 
l^nal  peper  at  the  next  session  of  this  lM>dy,  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  on  the  last  Wednesday 
In  April  next 


€nx^^^xihxin. 


WSBTBRN    8TRAWBBRRZB8    ABROAD. 


Ur.  Editor  :— I  doubt  not  that  jourself,  as 
well  as  many  of  your  readers  in  this  western 
portion  of  our  hemisphere,  before  whose 


optics  a  eopj  of  Mr.  Hovey's  Magazine  for 
July  may  hare  chanced  to  fall,  will  hare 
felt  mightily  amused  thereby ;  especially  by 
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the  manner  in  which  that  impartial  writer 
and  learned  pomologist  has  discussed  the 
merits  of  our  western  seedling  strawherries. 
In  them  he  can  discover  little  merit  and  many 
faults.  Can  it  be  that  the  transplanting  into 
a  sterile  and  inhospitable  region  has  pro- 
duced an  unhappy  change  in  their  constitu* 
tion,  or  that  they  hare  not  yet  become  suffi- 
ciently acclimated  ?  or  can  it  be  that  our 
eastern  seer  has  not  a  "  correct  standard  to 
judge  by  ?"  The  former  is  certainly  the 
more  rational  conclusion ;  they  need  acdi- 
nuUitiff,  and  we  shall  all  be  forced  to  adopt 
the  whole  string  of  nonsensical  dogmas  upon 
that  theory,  which  have  been  set  forth  by 
its  advocates.  As  to  the  9ta$kiard  of  com- 
parison, if  my  recollection  serves  me,  our 
committee  has  always  assumed  the  Hovey 
Seedliog  as  the  criterion  in  their  decisions. 

The  reviewer  also  suggests  that  eastern 
varieties  do  not  succeed  about  Cincinnati ; 
that  we  **  have  not  yet  discovered  the  mode 
of  growing  them !"  Heaven  save  the  mark  I 
Have  we  not  repeatedly  exceeded  his  own 
measurements  ?  But,  last,  and  worst  of  all, 
and  most  cruelly  wicked  and  malicious,  yet, 
oh,  how  short  sighted,  and  how  like  the 
foolish  boy  who  threw  stones  up  into  the 
air,  to  fall  and  break  his  own  head,  he  sug- 
gests, that  we  *'  have  not  the  genuine  varie- 
ties, free  from  mixture  of  sorts.*'  Well, 
that  is  rich.  Where,  let  me  ask,  can  he  find 
men  who  have  familiarized  themselves  to 
the  same  extent  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  different  varieties  in  cultivation,  as  some 
of  the  Cincinnati  cultivators  and  amateurs  ? 
Why,  there  are  men  hereabouts  who  could 
tell  many  varieties  by  a  portion  of  a  dried 
leaf ;  and  then  if  we  have  not  the  eastern 
kmds  correct  and  free  from  mixture,  to 
whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  favor  of  receiv* 
ing  two  or  more  sorts,  when  we  have  sent 
for  one,  to  head  quarters,  on  purpose  to 


have  it  genuine,  without  regard  to  eoat, 
but  to  the  great  cultivator  and  advertiser 
himself,  who  has  scarcely  issued  a  copy  of 
his  monthly  for  years  without  a  bnlletiA 
respecting  the  aforesaid  Boston  Seedling? 
Further,  a  neighbor  suggests,  from  whom 
and  at  what  date  did  he  learn  the  true  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  the  strawberry  in 
its  peculiarity  of  blossoming,  if  not  from  the 
poor,  benighted  backwoodsmen,  who  do  not 
know  "  the  genuine  varieties  ?'' 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  Mr.  H.  has  used 
a  bad  pair  of  spectacles  in  this  investigation ; 
a  shade  of  jealous  green  pervaded  his  vision, 
or  perchance  that  he,  too,  has  failed  to  have 
the  genuine  sorts.  This  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  No.  1,  and  Schneicke's 
Pistillate  particularly,  for  his  mention  of 
them  does  not  describe  them  correctly ; 
both  are  prolific,  especially  the  former,  and 
neither  have  a  pale,  dingy  color.  Try 
again,  Mr«  Hovey,  and  let  your  committee 
try  again  also.  Fear  not;  your  own  favorite 
with  all  its  faults  has  a  world-wide  celebrity, 
and  beauty  enough  to  carry  it  through  great 
opposition.  It  has  and  will  prevail  as  widely 
as  any  strawberry  can  ever  expect  to  pre- 
vail, and  it  has  taught  John  Bull  a  useful 
lesson,  even  in  spite  of  the  botanists. 

A  glorious  good  fellow,  however,  is  the 
aforesaid  Boston  editor,  and  honest  with  all 
to  a  fault ;  in  the  very  same  number  of  his 
work,  he  reports  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  at  which 
these  western  varieties  were  exhibited  in 
i  perfection,  and  elicited  high  enconiums  from 
I  the  fruit  committee,  whose  report  he  pub- 

'  lishes  in  full.    I  honor  his  fairness  in  thb 

I 

as  highly  as  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
Philadelphia  fruit  committee,  as  evinced  in 
their  decision.  Yours, 

Fraoabia  OcciniRTAiJS. 
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CLSVSLAND— PBACH    O R CHARD ^ VI NB 7ARD. 


The  favored  region  of  the  shore  of  lake 
Erie  has  often  been  referred  to  ;  the  narrow 
belt  of  land  forms  a  low  ridge  of  light  sandy 
soil,  that  is  immediately  within  the  genial 
influence  of  this  extended  sheet  of  water, 
which  constantly  envelopes  it  with  a  humid 
atmosphere,  as  with  a  friendly  cloak,  or 
even  better  than  a  garment  retentive  of 
caloric,  for  this  vesture,  in  its  change  from 
a  fluid  to  a  liquid  form,  by  condensation, 
is  really  a  generator  of  sensible  heat — a 
Qurrounding  stove ;  strange  as  this  may 
appear  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  a  damp  atmosphere, 
which  they  properly  describe  as  being  cold, 
it  is  no  less  true.  They  are  right,  too,  in 
their  sensations,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
heat,  or  sensible  caloric,  is  set  free  by  the 
change  of  form  referred  to  above.  All  por- 
tions of  this  belt  are  not  equally  favored 
with  the  immunity  from  frost,  however,  and 
some  peach  orchards  liave  never  yet  yielded 
remunerative  crops,  even  though  they  ap* 
pear  to  be  well  situated. 

)The  position  of  Messrs.  Haughton  &  Morse, 
of  whose  success  all  have  read,  does  not 
seem  to  be  peculiar,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
protection  of  a  belt  of  timber  to  the  west, 
and  a  group  to  the  north-east  To  the  north 
they  are  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
lake.  Their  soil,  however,  is  a  delightful 
sandy  loam,  resembling  strongly  the  peach 
lands  of  New  Jersey,  but  generally  in  a 
fresh  state,  recently  reclaimed  from  the 
forest.  The  appearance  of  the  trees  is 
admirable — fine  sise,  fair  growth,  good  color 
of  foliage,  but  not  too  rank  a  growth,  and 
fairly  and  evenly  laden  with  beautiful  and 
perfiMt  fruit,  now  reddening  under  the  sum- 


mer sun,  and  beginning  to  swell  for  the 
ripening  and  harvest.  They  constitute  a 
very  interesting  and  promising  object,  and 
may  well  be  contemplated  with  great  com- 
placency by  the  enterprising  proprietors, 
who  may  see  in  them  a  rich  reward  for  their 
years  of  untiring  labor. 

Varieties. — Mr.  Haughton  has  endeavored 
to  secure  a  continuous  supply  during  the 
season,  and  selected  those  that  ripen  con- 
secutively. His  favorites  appear  to  be  Hon- 
est John,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's 
Late,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Heath  Free,  Smock, 
Early  Yellow  Rareripe,  etc.  A  large  por- 
tion of  these  orchards  is  not  yet  in  full  bear- 
ing, but  healthy  trees  in  their  third  stunmer 
are  all  showing  as  much  fruit  as  they  should 
be  allowed  to  carry.  The  yield  this  year 
promises  to  be  five  thousand  baskets  of 
choice  fruit,  besides  the  accompanying  pro- 
portion of  second  grade.  The  home  mar- 
ket of  this  growing  city  of  the  lake  shore 
would  consume  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  but 
the  proprietors  look  further,  and  contemplate 
drawing  tribute  from  Cincinnati  on  the  souths 
Chicago  and  Detroit  on  the  west,  and  Buffalo 
on  the  east.  The  latter  will  always  be  their 
best  and  most  accessible  market,  especially 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  this  fruit  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  because  water  cqn^ 
veyance  ia  the  cheapest  and  most  favorably 
for  delicate  fruit  Cinoinnatians  must  ex- 
pect to  pay  dearly  for  transporation  from 
this  point,  nor  receive  the  fruit  in  good  con- 
ditiim.  That  market  will  probably  be  well 
supplied  this  year  from  the  Miami  orchards. 

Treahneni. — The  ground  has  been  well 
manured  with  leeched  ashes ;  where  pre* 
viously  tilled  with  exhausting  crops,  a  qnaa^ 
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tity  of  charcoal,  about  a  bushel,  was  de- 
posited about  each  tree  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. Lime  was  applied,  and  the  ground  is 
kept  constantly  stirred  with  the  plow ;  the 
whole  surface  is  turned  oyer  at  least  twice 
during  the  season.  The  roots  are  examined 
thoroughly  for  the  egeria  larrse  twice  a 
year,  and  left  bare  in  the  winter  after  the 
operation.  The  trees  are  trained  standard 
high,  to  admit  of  plowing.  Apples  are 
planted  in  part  of  the  ground  at  appropriate 
distances.  Among  these  the  Baldwin  ap- 
pears well,  and  proves  itself  profitable  here. 
The  Bed  Astrachan  is  now  brilliant  and 
tempting.  The  English  Russet  and  Fall 
Pippin  suffered  most  severely  with  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  1852,  which  caused  the  death 
of  niany  fine  trees  of  these  varieties,  and  de- 
stroyed  a  long  avenue  of  fine  appricots. 

Th0  Vineyard. — ^I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  a  very  flourishing  collection  of  grapes, 
just  commg  into  fruit  The  vines  are  plant- 
ed about  eight  feet  apart,  and  have  been 
pruned  short,  somewhat  upon  the  distaff 
method.  They  are  remarkably  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  bearing  a  heavy  crcp  for  their 
age,  which  is  four  years.  The  bunches 
are  not  large,  but  the  berries  are  well 
■woll^,  and  have  not  been  attacked  by  any 
disease  whatever,  and  look  as  though  they 
would  ripen  handsomely.  The  varieties  col- 
lected are  Isabella,  Clinton,  and  Schuylkill 
or  Cape ;  the  former  appears  well  adapted 
to  this  region  and  ripens  well ;  so  does  the 
Clinton,  but  the  Catawba  is  too  uncertain  in 
its  maturing  to  induce  extensive  cultivation. 

This  vineyard  is  planted  upon  new  ground, 
of  a  deep  sandy  loam ;  the  undergrowth 
was  thoroughly  cleared  off,  when  the  soil 
was  stirred  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inehes  by  a  large  plow,  and  a  fine  tilth  pro- 
duced, which  b  maintained  by  shallow  cul- 
ture during  the  summer.  The  preparation 
of  this  piece  of  ground,  measuring  about  an 


acre,  grubbing,  plowing,  and  removbg  part 
of  the  stumps,  is  estimated  at  two  hundred 
dollars.  Query-— Wo^ld  not  grubbing  and 
digging  three  feet  deep  have  been  a  belter 
preparation^  at  a  less,  or  even  at  the  same 
expense  ? 

The  soil  appears  well  adapted  to  this  cul- 
ture, but  will  bear  the  application  of  ashes 
with  advantage.  The  cuttings  strike  with 
great  facility  and  certainty,  so  that  the  grape 
nursery  presents  a  uniform  appearance.  In- 
deed, this  light  soil  is  well  suited  to  nursery 
purposes,  to  which  the  proprietors  have 
applied  themselves  to  some  extent.  Their 
evergreens  are  very  promising,  especially 
those  imported  from  Europe.  Deodars,  Le- 
banons.  Pines,  etc.,  look  very  well ;  espe- 
cially to  be  admired  is  their  collection  of 
Pinus  laricio ;  and  their  squares  of  Hemlock 
can  not  be  surveyed  without  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  by  the  admirer  of  American  ever- 
greens. 

Fair  of  the  Amorloan  liaBtitiiia. 

Tan  annual  cattle  show,  as  appears  from 
the  pamphlet  of  the  managers,  will  embrace 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  floral  depart* 
ments,  and  will  be  held  in  New  York, 
October,  1863. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  cattle,  of  all 
breeds,  and  all  other  useful  farm  stock,  will 
be  held  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  Slst  days  of 
October,  1853,  at  Hamilton  Square,  a  beau- 
tiful plot  of  ground  of  ten  acres,  on  third 
avenue,  about  four  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

Owners  and  breeders  of  stock  from  aU 
parts  of  the  United  States,  are  invited  to 
attend  and  bring  their  cattle.  The  list  of 
awards  has  been  revised,  and  the  number 
of  premiums  and  their  value  increased. 

A  paxMiUM  OF  Oks  Hukdbxd  Dollabs  will 
be  paid  by  the  American  Institute  for  the 
discovery  of  an  effective  and  practicable 
remedy  against  the  ravages  of  the  Cureulio 
on  the  plum  and  other  fruit  trees  of  our 
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ocNUntry.  The  remedy  must  be  Uioroiigbly 
tested,  and  proved  satisfactoiily  to  the  com* 
mittee  to  whom  it  will  be  referred. 

The  department  of  the  great  fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  to  be  held  at  Castle 
(harden,  will  be  opened  at  that  place  for  the 
receipt  of  goods  and  specimens  on  the  1st, 
3d,  4th,  and  6th  days  of  October.  It  will 
be  open  to  risitors  on  the  6th,  and  continnc 
open  through  the  month.  Girculais,  with 
full  details,  may  be  obtained  at  No.  351 
Broadway. 


BUiottli  New  Fmit  Book. 

Whu  at  Cieveland,  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Scientific  Association,  about  the 
1st  of  August,  I  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
glancbg  over  the  progressing  manuscript  of 
F.  R.  Elliott's  new  work  on  pomology.  The 
author  has  been  devotedly  engaged  in  the 
study  of  fruits  for  many  years,  and  posses- 
ses a  greater  knowledge,  espedally  of  west- 
ern fruits,  than  any  person  I  have  met.  His 
work  will  be  put  to  press  this  fall,  and  when 
completed  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  orchard,  and  will  be 
indispensable  to  all  cultivators  who  wish  to 
keep  posted  up  with  the  advance  of  the 
times.  Mr.  E.  has  adopted  an  alphabetical 
arrangement^  which  will  make  reference 
easy;  he  also  subdivides  some  fruits  into 
three  classes^  aeoording  to  their  quality  and 
profit  for  cultivation,  in  this,  each  person 
will  choose  a  standard  for  himself,  but  a 
toleraUe  approximation  may  be  made  that 
wH)  suit  mcst  tastes. 

The  illustrations  of  this  work  will  be 
superior  to  those  generally  presented,  as  the 
sections  of  fruits  are  shaded  to  show  the 
characters  distinctly.  In  most  cases  the 
seeds  are  introduced ;  these  fumidi  very 
important  characters,  and  I  may  claim  to 
myself  some  credit  for  these  suggestions. 
A  eorrespondmit  in  the  Horticiiltaiist^says : 


"  Should  his  book  not  go  beyond  iAsdUrrat 
even,  it  can  not  fail  of  interesting  pomolo- 
gists,  the  Union  over." 

The  Bartb,  Planta,  and  Man. 

By  JOAGBIM   FlXDKSICK    SoBOOW,   PiofMMr   of 

Botany  iu  ihe  Uaivenity  of  Copenhagen. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 

Farmer's   Club,  Mr.  Meigs,  the  excellent 

secretary,  read  some  translations  from  this 

interesting  work,  from  which  the  following 

has  been  selected : 

''  The  plants  disclosed  in  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabi»,  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  alterations  in  them  during 
the  long  period  of  1700  years.  The  re- 
mains of  plants — the  painted  plants — those 
in  Mosaic,  remain  to  instruct  us.  Many  of 
those  painted  are  fanciful.  The  stone  pine, 
the  Cypress,  the  Aleppo  pine,  the  dwarf 
palm,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  no  Indian  com, 
no  rice,  broad  beans,  perfectly  like  our 
modem ;  asparagus  in  bunches,  onions, 
radishes,  turnips,  a  small  gourd,  the  olive 
— a  glass  jar  contained  mives  which  re- 
tained their  flavor — ^the  oleander  perfectly 
the  same  with  ours ;  no  lemon,  orange,  or 
citron  ;  the  citron  was  introduced  into  Italy 
in  the  third  century,  200  years  after  the 
cities  were  buried ;  the  orange  and  lemon 
still  later  ;  pears,  peaches,  apples,  cherries, 
almonds,  plums,  medlars,  pomegranates, 
were  there.'* 


•*m 


Kapoleon'a  'World's  Fair. 

This  Industrial  Exhibition  progresses 
finely  in  its  course  of  preparation,  and  pro* 
mises  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britam.  America,  and  especially  our  UnioD« 
will*  it  is  hoped,  be  well  represented  there« 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  governor 
appoint  a  special  commissioner  from  Ohio 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  exhibitors. 

Official  notice  has  been  received  at  the 
department  of  State,  that  articles,  the  im-* 
portation  of  which  is  prohibited  in  France^ 
will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  If  kept  in 
the  country,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ai 
fofarMi  nmst  be  paid. 
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Ohio  State  Faar« 

Passiko  Dayton  the  other  daj,  I  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly  with  Mr.  R. 
W.  Steele,  upon  the  grounds  selected  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
great  annual  jubilee.  They  are  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  Great  Miami,  and  are  well 
shaded  by  beautiful  forest  trees.  The  fenc- 
ing has  been  completed  for  some  time,  and 
the  floral  hall  and  other  buildings  are  in  a 
good  state  of  forwardness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  a  very 
fine  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  and  of  the  agricultural  impli- 
ments  for  which  our  State  has  become 
&mous. 


Aoknowledgmenta— Fruits. 

€hiOROB  B.  Gbaff,  M.  D.,  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  south-western  Indiana, 
in  the  laudable  work  of  disseminating  fine 
fruits,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  improved  impli* 
ments  among  his  neighbors,  has  done  me 
the  favor  to  send  a  specimen  of  an  early 
apple  which  has  been  cultivated  in  that 
region  for  forty  years ;  it  is  known  as  the 
June  apple,  but  does  not  correspond  with 
any  description  I  have  met  with.  Its  size 
is  medium,  oblong,  regularly  tapering; 
cavity,  small,  regular,  deep  ;  stem,  slender, 
half  an  inch  long ;  basin,  shallow  and  regu- 
lar; eye  closed.  Skin,  smooth,  shining  when 
nibbed,  greasy,  when  kept,  and  of  the 
deepest  red  cobr,  not  much  shaded ;  flesh, 
white,  fine  grained,  and  when  too  ripe,  dry 
and  indifferent  in  quality— when  in  good 
condition.  The  Doctor  writes  that  it  ripens 
with  Prince's  Harvest,  July  1st  to  S6th, 
and  that  the  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with 
a  strong,  handsome,  upright  head  ;  the 
leaves  resemUe  those  of  the  Bed  Astra- 
elum. 

John  Johnson,  of  JEUpley,  Ohio,  sent  me 
some  very  fine  speeimens  of  Bolmar's  Warii- 
ington  plum,  grown  by  his  aeiglibor,  Thomas 


Gutter.  Some  of  them  measured  six  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  circumference.  Though 
detained  in  the  delivery  tiiey  were  delicious. 
Mr.  J.,  who  takes  an  aotive  part  in  the 
Brown  Gouiity  Association,  also  refers  to 
Mr.  Cutter's  method  of  preserving  fruits, 
and  says  that  a  jar  put  up  last  September, 
was  recently  opened,  and  found  in  fine  c<m<* 
dition.  Pure  well  water  was  used  to  expel 
the  air ;  whether  hot  or  cold  is  not  stated. 


The  Fzontlsplsoa. 

A  Plantation  Housb. — ^A  southern  house 
is  here  presented,  plain,  unpretending,  l<*ss 
orante  in  its  finish,  as  well  as  less  expensive 
in  construction  than  some  others  given  in 
this  work.  It  may  occupy  a  different  site, 
in  a  hilly,  wooded  country  of  rougher  sur- 
face, but  equally  becoming  it,  as  the  other 
would  more  fitly  grace  the  level  prairie,  or 
spreading  plain,  in  the  more  showy  luxnty 
of  its  character. 

This  house  stands  46X44  feet  on  the 
ground,  two  stories  high,  with  a  full  length 
veranda,  10  feet  wide  in  front,  and  a  half 
lenp^h  one  above  it,  connec^g  with  Che 
main  roof  by  an  open  gable,  under  which  is 
a  railed  gallery  for  summer  repose  or  recre- 
ation, or  to  enjoy  the  scenery  upon  which 
it  maj  open.  The  roof  is  broad  and  over- 
hanging, thoroughly  sheltering  the  walls, 
and  saving  it  a  most  protected,  comfortable 
look.  -  Covering  half  the  rear  is  a  lean-to, 
with  shed  roof,  16  feetMde,  communicating 
with  the  servants'  offices  in  the  wing,  the 
hall  of  which  opens  upon  a  low  veranda  on 
its  front,  and  leading  to  the  minor  conve- 
niences of  the  establishment.  The  main  ser^ 
vants'  building  is  30X20  feet,  one  and  a 
half  stories  high,  with  a  roof  in  keeping 
with  the  main  dwelling,  and  a  chimney  in 
the  center.  In  the  rear  of  this  is  attached 
a  wood-house,  with  a  shed  roof,  thus  slop* 
ing  off,  and  giving  it  a  reposed,  quiet  air 
from  that  point  of  view.  A  narrow  porch, 
23  feet  long  and  8  wide,  also  shades  the 
remaining  rear  part  of  the  main  dwelling, 
opening  on  to  the  approach  in  rear. 

INTXBIOB. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  haD  34  feet 
long  and  10  fe^t  wide,  with  a  flight  of  stairs. 
On  the  left  of  this  opens  a  parlor  or  dnuag^ 
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room,  2SX  IB  feet,  lighted  bj  two  windows 
in  front  and  one  on  the  side,  and  connecting 
with  the  dining-room  beyond,  which  is  18X 
16  feet,  with  two  small  dining  closets  be- 
tween.   The  dining-room  has  two  windows 
opening  on  to  the  rear  veranda.    Under  the 
cross  flight  of  stairs  in  the  hall,  a  partition 
separates  it  from  the  rear  hall,  into  which  is 
a  door.     On  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall 
is  a  library,  18X1B  feet,  lighted  by  three 
windows.    At  ^e  farther  end  b  a  closet, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  a  small  entry  leading 
into  the  nursery  or  family  bedroom,  18X 
15  feet  in  size,  which  also  has  a  correspond- 
ing closet  with  the  library.     On  the  rear  of 
the  nursery  is  a  flight  of  back  stairs  opening 
from  it.    Under  these  stairs,  at  the  other 
end,  a  door  opens  to  another  flight  leading 
into  the  cellar  below.    A  door  also  leads 
out  from  the  nursery  into  the  rear  passage, 
to  the  offices  ;  another  door  on  the  further 
side  of  the  room  opens  into  the  rear  hall  of 
the  house.    The  nursery  should  have  two 
windows,  but  the  drawing,  by  an  error, 
gives  only  one.    From  this  rear  hall  a  door 
opens  on  the  rear  veranda,  and  another  into 
the  passage  to  the  rear  offices.    This  pas- 
sage is  six  feet  wide  and  34  feet  long,  open- 
ing at  its  left  end  on  to  the  veranda,  and  on 
the  right,  to  the  servants'  porch,  and  from 
its  rear  side  into  three  small  rooms,  10  feet 
square  each,  the  outer  one  of  which  may  be 
a  business  room  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate ;  the  next,  a  store-room  for  family 
supplies ;  and  the  other  a  kitchen  closet. 
Each  of  these  is  lighted  by  a  window  on  the 
rear.    A  door  also  leads  from  the  rear  pas- 
sage into  the  kitchen,  20X16  feet  in  area, 
with  a  window  lookinc^  out  in  front,  and  two 
others  on  the  side  and  rear,  and  a  door  into 
the  wood-house.    In  this  is  placed  a  large 
chimney  for  the  cooking  establishment,  oven, 
etc.     A  flight  of  stairs  and  partition  divides 
this  from  the  wash-room,  which  is  14X14 
feet,  with  two  windows  in  the  side,  and  a 
door  into  the  wood-house.    This  wood-house 
is  open  on  two  sides,  and  a  water-closet  is 
in  the  far  comer.  The  small  veranda,  which 
is  six  feet  wide,  fronting  the  kitchen  apart- 
ments, opens  into  the  bath-room,  9x6  feet, 
into  which  the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
kitchen  boilers  in  the  adjoining  chimney. 
Still  beyond  this  is  the  entrance  to  the 
water-closetd,  6X6  feet. 

The  chamber  plan  is  simple,  and  will  be 


desirable,  they  can  be  cut  off  from  the  larger 
ones.  A  flight  of  garret  stairs  may  also  be 
put  in  the  rear  chamber  hall.  The  main 
hall  of  the  chambers,  in  connection  with  the 
upper  veranda,  may  be  made  a  delightful 
resort  for  the  summer,  where  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  family  may  be  passed  in  view 
of  tlie  scenery  which  the  house  may  com- 
mand, and  thus  made  one  of  its  most  at-^ 
tractive  features. 

We  have  eiven  less  veranda  to  this  house 
than  to  the  last,  because  its  style  does  not 
require  it,  and  it  is  a  cheaper  and  less  pains- 
taking establishment  throughout,  although, 
perhaps,  quite  as  convenient  in  its  arrange- 
ment as  the  other.  The  veranda  may,  how- 
ever, be  continued  round  the  two  ends  of 
the  house,  if  required.  A  screen,  or  belt 
of  privet,  or  low  evergreens  may  be  planted 
in  a  circular  form  from  the  front  right-hand 
corner  of  the  dwelling,  to  the  corresponding 
comer  of  the  rear  offices,  enclosing  a  clothes 
drying  yard,  and  cutting  them  ofl  from  too 
sightly  an  exposure  from  the  lawn  in  front. 
The  opposite  end  of  the  house,  which  may 
be  termed  its  business  front,  may  open  to 
the  every-day  approach  to  the  house,  and 
be  treated  as  convenience  may  determine. 

For  the  tree  decoration  of  this  establish- 
ment, evergreens  may  come  in  for  a  share 
of  attraction.  Their  conical,  tapering  points 
will  correspond  well  with  its  general  archi- 
tecture, and  add  strikingly  to  its  effect ; 
otherwise  the  remarks  already  given  on  the 
subject  of  park  and  lawn  plantation  will 
suffice.  As,  however,  in  the  position  where 
this  establishment  is  supposea  to  be  ere  cted, 
land  is  plenty,  ample  area  should  be  appro- 
priated to  its  convenience,  and  no  pinched 
or  parsimonious  spirit  should  detract  from 
giving  it  the  fullest  effect  in  an  allowance 
of  ground.  Nor  need  the  ground  devoted 
to  such  purposes  be  at  all  lost,  or  unsppro- 
pr  ated  ;  various  uses  can  be  made  of  it, 
yielding  both  pleasure  and  profit,  to  which 
a  future  chapter  will  refer ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  pleasures  of  retired  residence,  to 
cultivate,  m  the  right  place,  such  incidental 
objects  of  interest  as  tend  to  gratify,  as  well 
as  to  instract,  in  whatever  appertains  to  the 
elevation  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  condition.  All  these,  in  their 
place,  should  be  drawn  about  our  dwellings, 
to  render  them  as  ameable  and  attractive 
as  our  ingenuity  and  labor  may  command.— 


readily  comprehended.    If  more  rooms  are   Men's  Mural  ArchUeUure, 
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CINCINNATI,  JULY,  1853. 


Tbermom. 


Weatebb. 


Rain  in  the  month,  inches, 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month, 

do.  do.  July,  1852, 

dO'  do.  dok  1851, 

do.  do.  do.  1850, 

da  do.  do  1849, 

do.  do.  do.  1848, 

do.  do.  do.  1847, 

do.  do.  do  1846, 

do.  do.  do.  1845, 

do-  do.  do.  1844, 


4.81 

75.65 
80.11 
79.12 
81.65 
76.42 
73.86 
74.42 
76.00 
75.84 
78.47 


RtiCASKS. — The  weather  thie  month  haa  been  re* 


Data. Vfimm^m. 

1  Light  N W.;  bfiak  NW.;  Ught  NW. 

2  UghtNW;  calm;  ligfatSB;  hkh  8W;  U((htSW. 

3  Calm;  light  S.;  brial  N  W.;  ii^t  & 

4  Calm;  light  E.:  light  W. 

5  Calm,  Ught  SW.n)risk  SW.,  fight  SW. 

6  Light  N.;briakNj  light  N. 

7  Light NE.;  lights,  and  SE.    (Locusta.) 

8  Calm;  light  W.;  calm.    (Apricots  and  peccfaea) 

9  light  SW ;  brisk  W^  Ught  SW.;  calm. 

10  Light  NW.;  light  a 

11  Light  E. 

12  light  E.  and  NE.    (Cantelopes) 

13  Calm;  light  NE.    Calm  at  eve. 

14  Calm;  lights. and  SW. 

15  Calm;  light  SW.;  brisk  SW.  and  W.{  light  W 

16  Calm;  light  SW.  and  W.  and  NW. 

17  Calm;  light  NW.;  light  £.;  cahok. 

18  Calm;  light  SW ;  Calm. 

19  Calm;  calm,  light  variable. 

20  Light  B.  and  variable. 

21  Light  E.  and  NE ;  brisk  NE.;  calm. 

22  Calm;  light  variable;  calm. 
83  Calm;  light  SW.  and  S. 

24  Calm;  bnak  a:  calm.    (Wild  Cfaeiriea.) 

25  Light  S.  and  NW. 

26  Light  W.    (Water  Melons.) 

27  Light  NW.;  calm. 

28  Calm:  light  E.    (Sweet  Potmtos.) 

29  Calm;  light  SW.;  calm.    (Martins  depart) 

30  Calm;  light  SW.;  brisk  S  W.;  Ught  SW.;  cahn. 

31  Calm;lidit8E. 

Clear  days  in  the  month 13 

Variable  —  sun  visible.   17 

Cloudy — suunotvUible, 1 

31 

markably  pleasant,  being  the  coolest  July  we  have 
ezperiencea,  except  two,  for  the  last  ten  yean,  and 
nearly  four  degiBes  below  the  mean  of  Jimelasi;  and, 
in  a  sanitary  {loint  of  view,  it  has  been  remarkably 
favorable  in  tnis  region.  The  rain,  although  very  on- 
equally  deatributed  throughout  the  month,  (and  verf 
partial  in  the  country,)  is  about  tha  usual  aveisgs  in 
quantity. 

Pleasant  breeaeahava  rendered  the  watmcstdayi 
in  tUa  month  qnite  corafortabla  in  tim  ahade. 

JOHN  LEA. 
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